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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  ^THE  ANNALS/ 

« <«  Educatioit  "  again !  one  of  the  **  eternal  subjects,"  and  the  necessity  of 
**  a  periodietU  on  education  !  "  It  has  been  talked  of,  and  written  about,  and 
inculcated,  and  explained,  and  illustrated,'  (some  of  our  readers  wiU  perhaps 
exclaim }  *  until  we  are  weary  of  it  We  are  called  upon  to  attend  to  an 
essay  on  this  worn-out,  tedious  subject ;  and  this  is  only  the  firat  article  of 
the  first  number  ofthejyVi  volume  of  a  work,  which  we  are  also  to  read,  or 
to  consult,  or  if  we  do  neither,  to  pay  for,  as  a  moans  of  promoting 
education!^ 

And  what  shall  we  do  on  receiving  such  a  greeting,  at  this  season  of 
compliments, — ^neither  the  *  Happy  new  year!*  nor  the  equally  cordial 
reply,  *  I  wish  you  many  I ' — and  all  for  what  ?  Because  it  is  our  lot  to  pre- 
sent a  subject  so  important  that  it  requires  attention  every  month,  so  long 
talked  of,  that  it  has  become  wearisome  to  the  ear,  so  fiimiliar  that  it  is 
thought  every  one  understands  it,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  known,  that 
to  discuss  it,  in  the  view  of  many,  is  only  to  convert  a  matter  of  plain  com- 
mon sense,  into  a  science  of  impenetrable  mysteiy,  or  an  art  of  unattainable 
intricacy. 

We  have  often  wished  we  could  discover  or  invent,  in  place  of  the  hack- 
neyed word  *  education^  some  new  term  which  should  not  drive  away  our 
readers  by  the  very  title  of  a  work  or  an  essay.  But  after  all,  we  should 
probably  only  fare  like  those  who  attempt  innovation  in  the  technics  of  re- 
ligion, and  be  branded  as  <new  lights,'  while  we  should  be  obliged  to  pre- 
sent the  old  truths  under  the  new  disguise,  and  perhaps  incur  the  charge 
of  double  dealing,  and  fall  to  the  ground  between  opposing  parties.  We 
should  still  be  compelled,  like  the  religious  teacher,  to  impose  serious  and 
selftlenying  duties,  to  demand  close  and  careful  attention  to  our  subject,  and 
to  require  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  most  vigorous  eftbrts 
of  the  mind,  for  a  distant,  and  as  many  regard  it,  an  uncertain  good.  It  is 
here,  in  truth,  that  our  great  difficulty  lies.  *  Business,'  <  stocks,'  and  <  in- 
terest,' are  tenns  which  never  tire  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing wealth ;  or  if  they  excite  a  momentary  sensation  of  weariness,  it  is  soon 
overcome  by  the  ruling  passion.  The  politician  is  seldom  weary  of  read- 
ing speeches,  or  of  attending  meetings;  nor  does  the  word  '  politics,'  or 
*  measures,'  or  <  office,'  ever  fail  to  rouse  his  mind  to  action,  and  his  heart  to 
emotion.  But  education  is  a  paralyzing  word,  because  it  brings  with  it 
either  the  idea  of  a  profession  too  little  honored,  or  of  duties  too  unostenta^ 
tiQus,  too  burdensome,  to  gratify  vanity,  or  ambition,  or  the  love  of  ease. 
While  our  subject  is  thus  destitute  of  the  attractions  which  belong  to  most 
pf  the  every  day  topics,  it  is  not  invested  with  the  authority  which  di- 
vine revelation  ^ves  to  all  the  principlefi  and  precepts  of  religion.    W« 
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can,  indeed,  appeal  to  reason,  and  give  the  results  of  experience ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  the  variety  of  standards  for  a  good  education,  there  is  a  still 
greater  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  its  objects  are  to  be 
attained,  and  a  mass  of  individual  prejudice  to  be  overcome,  arising  from 
the  general  neglect  of  this  subject,  and  the  isolated  condition  in  which  each 
educator  has  from  necessity  remained. 

Still,  our  task  is  before  us.  We  have  commenced  a  new  number,  of  a 
new  volume,  and  with  the  same  deep  conviction  we  have  ever  felt,  of  the 
necessity  of  diffusing  information  on  this  subject.  We  still  feel,  that  the 
very  apathy  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  is  an  additional  and  most  ur- 
gent motive  to  new  eiforts. 

But  we  ai-e  happily  furnished  with  encouragement  also.  The  current  of 
public  feeling  on  this  subject,  is  evidently  widening  and  deepening  every 
year.  The  Governors  of  most  of  our  States  feel  themselves  called  upon, 
to  give  education  a  prominent  place  in  their  annual  messages.  Legisla- 
tures and  committees  are  occupied  with  plans  and  measures  for  its  advance- 
ment. New  voluntary  associations  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose ; 
and  their  anniversaries  are  attended,  and  spoken  of,  with  interest  The  as- 
sociations and  lectures  for  adult  education  are  multiplied  ;  and  the  means 
of  self-instruction  extended  and  cheapened,  in  a  manner  hitherto  unexam- 
pled. Books  upon  the  science  and  art  of  education  are  increasing. 
Newspaper  paragraphs  are  more  frequent.  A  Mother's  Magazine  has  se- 
cured tliousands  of  subscribers;  a  Father's  Magazine  is  commenced  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  every  periodical  yet  commenced  on  the  gene- 
ral sulycct,  except  this,  we  still  find  private  enterprise  and  *  the  advice  of 
friends,'  afford  sufficient  encouragement  for  attempting  new  ones. 

But  we  have  ourselves  received  substantial  evidence  of  an  interest  in 
the  cause,  and  in  the  Annals,  which  advertisements  have  made  familiar  to 
our  subscribers,  but  not  to  all  who  will  receive  the  future  numbers,  and 
which  ought  to  be  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the  work  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  appeal  long  since  inserted.  After  three  years  of  unrewarded  toil, 
and  the  expenditure  of  all  his  surplus  means  to  sustain  the  only  peri- 
odical on  education  in  our  great  and  growing  coimtry,  the  editor  still  found 
it  involved,  beyond  his  power  to  extricate  it,  without  abandoning  its 
future  publication.  The  friends  of  the  cause  came  forward ;  they  lU'ged 
him  to  Slate  the  case  to  the  public,  and  they  sustained  his  statement.  The 
wealthy  contributed  liberally  of  their  wealth ;  those  who  earned  their 
bread  by  their  labor,  gave  of  their  poverty ;  and  those  who  could  do  nei- 
ther, plead  the  cause  with  an  energy,  and  efficiency,  which  were  not  less 
cheering  to  our  labors,  than  useful  to  the  cause.  The  result  has  been,  that 
in  a  year  of  unconmion  pecimiary  pressure,  nearly  two  hundred  sets  of  the 
Annals  have  been  sold,  to  be  distributed  to  private  families,  or  placed  in  the 
libraries  of  ocir  colleges,  or  state  legishitures,  or  employed  as  a  text  book,  in 
institutions  where  teachers  are  preparing  for  their  important  task.  The 
wider  diffi»«i"«  »nd  «n»«»-*  usefUhieaB  of  ^e  work  has  thus  been  aecured  | 


indat  the  aanie  tune,  it  is  placed  on  suchafootingythat  a  moderate  degree 
of  effotty  and  oidinary  coDtiibutioiia,  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  aid  it 
with  their  pen,  or  their  influence,  or  their  meansi  will  secure  its  penna* 
nenl  existence,  and  its  steady  progress.  To  all  who  have  thus  aided  in 
this  project,  we  would  here  record,  in  a  permanent  form,  the  expression  of 
our  heartfelt  gratitude,  for  thus  preserving  a  work,  whose  importance  and 
usefulness  has  rendered  it  peculiarly  dear  to  us.  We  do  it  with  the 
mote  cordiality,  because  they  have  regarded  it,  not  as  a  personal  &yor,  but 
as  an  act  of  co-operation,  in  securing  a  public  object,  to  which,  they  are 
aware,  the  editor  has  contributed  ten  times  as  much,  from  his  own  re- 
sources, as  was  asked  or  received  of  any  individual. 

But  the  success  of  this  plan  has  encouraged  him  to  effort,  not  less  by 
the  evidence  of  approbation  given  to  the  work,  than  by  the  direct  aid  it  has 
received.  Our  constant  effort  has  been  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  reli- 
^ous  instruction, — to  insist  upon  all  that  belonged  to  Christianity,  as  es- 
sential to  a  sound  education,  and  yet  to  avoid  sectarian  views.  We  have 
been  gratified  and  encouraged  to  find,  that  our  course  has  received  the  cor- 
dial sanction  of  distinguished  men  in  every  sect,  except  that  which  must 
be  termed  antireligious,  and  whose  praise  would  be  a  reproach  to  any  work 
professedly  Christian.  We  have  had  many  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  have  been  anxious  to  place  it  in 
other  and  abler  hands.  But  the  aid  which  has  been  given  by  men  so  well 
qualified  to  judge,  has  been  so  directly  offered  to  the  Annals  as  it  is,  and 
on  condition  of  our  continuing  to  conduct  it,  that  we  feel  ourselves  com-  . 
pelled  te  yield  all  scruples  of  this  kind,  and  to  persevere  while  our  circum- 
stances shaU  permit  iL 

We  have  felt  most  anxious  to  spread  before  our  readers  the  opinions  of 
well-known  educators,  and  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  they  are 
grounded,  and  have  been  more  reserved  perhaps,  than  became  one  who  as- 
sumed such  a  station,  in  bringing  forward  our  own  views,  and  expressing  a 
decided  opinion  upon  those  of  others.  We  are  now  called  upon  by  the  con- 
fidence which  is  reposed  in  us,  and  by  express  demands,  to  bring  for- 
ward more  prominently  the  opinions  we  may  form,  however  they  may  dif- 
fer from  the  opinions  of  popular  readers,  or  of  erudite  teachers,  and  to 
make  the  most  earnest  and  strenuous  appeals  in  our  power,  to  our  country- 
men of  every  class,  on  this  great  subject 

Indeed,  we  are  driven  to  this  course  by  the  very  apathy  which  sometimes 
discourages  us.  We  request  men,  conversant  with  this  subject,  to  present 
the  rich  fruits  of  their  experience  to  the  public ;  but  few  will  aid  us,  and 
then  perhaps,  those  who  decline  will  complain,  that  wejdo  not  present  mors 
that  is  original  or  American.  We  solicit  others  to  engage  in  some  united 
effort  fer  the  cause ;  but  they  appear  too  oflen  to  consider  it  a  personal 
fevor  if  they  do  anything  for  the  children  or  the  schools  of  our  country. 
Indeed,  were  we  not  sustiuned  by  the  encouragement  of  men  whose  name 
•1 
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would  do  honor  to  any  cause,  we  sihould  long  nnce  hare  been  disheartened 
by  the  indifiereuce  of  those  who  should  know,  and  ought  to  feel,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

If  it  must  be  so,  then  we  will  take  our  place,  and  so  long  as  Providence 
shall  grant  us  ability,  we  will  go  on  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
struggle,  until  the  dark  period  which  precedes  the  light  of  day  is  passed ; 
or  if  we  fail,  at  least  to  leave  a  path  less  obstructed,  and  landmarks  more 
distinct  to  our  successors,  for  whose  appearance  we  often  look  with 
anxiety. 


For  ourselves,  we  feel  no  relucumce  to  hare  it  known  that  the  Annals  has  struggled  witb 
difiiculties,  and  has  been  continued  only  by  the  efficient  aid  of  its  friends  ;  for  it  has  been  the  fitta 
of  almost  every  American  periodical,  except  those  of  light  and  popular  literature,  at  one  or  more 
periods  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  we  feel  it  important  to  record  it  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  lite- 
rary enterprise,  and  of  the  progress  of  education  in  our  country.  The  work  has,  on  this  account, 
been  treated  with  neglect  ty  some  who  worship  only  the  rising  sun,  and  move  with  the  breeze  of 
popular  opinion ;  it  has  been  abandoned  or  reproached  by  others,  whose  private  interest  or  peeO' 
liar  opinions,  we  declined  promoting  at  the  expense  of  our  independence  j  and  we  have  heard  boom 
ungenerous  remarks,  about  the  plan  to  sustain  it^  But  the  spirit  thus  manifested  cannot  seriously 
affect  one  who  is  conscious  of  being  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  public  utility,  and  who  is  sustained 
in  this  coarse  by  the  advice  of  men  in  whose  opinions  confidence  may  be  placed.  We  feel  it  a 
doty  to  the  cause,  and  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  individuals  who,  by  their  sanction,  gave  the  first 
impube  to  the  plan  which  has  preserved  it  from  sinking,  to  give  their  opinion,  and  their  names  so 
far  as  they  are  in  our  possession,  permanent  place  in  our  work. 

PfcAw  Fob  SvsTAiiriNo  the  Akivals  of  Edqcatiok* 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  *  Annals  of  Education  *  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  ■ubscribera 
to  vuntain  it.  Wn  nir  informed  that  the  interest  now  excited  on  its  behalf,  and  the  efforts  to 
which  it  has  led,  will  probably  extend  its  circulation,  and  ensure  its  existence,  provided  one  ob- 
stacle can  ba  removed.  A  balance  is  still  due  for  past  expenses  of  the  woik,  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  sale  of  two  hundred  sets,  before  the  editor  can  proceed  in  his  labors.  The  sum  necessary 
for  their  jturchaiie  will  not  exceed  half  the  amount  the  editor  has  already  sacri6ced ;  and  we  trust 
it  will  be  cheerfully  contributed  by  the  friends  of  education,  in  order  to  preserve  the  only  Ameri- 
can periodical  on  this  subject. 


DAIflSL  WsBSTsn, 
Wm.  E.  Chastniro, 
J.  Q,.  Adams, 
LsoNAHD  Woods, 
Ju«IAH  QaiwcT, 
Hsnar  Wake, 
Edward  Evsextt, 
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FaAWcis  Paekman, 
John  C.  Waeesit, 


Levi  Likcolit, 

A.    li.   EVEKETT, 

Joseph  Stort, 
Moses  i^TDAHT, 
JoH!f  9.  Stoite, 

E.    POBTER, 
JWO.    PtCKERIRO, 

Wm.  Jenrs, 

Anobews  Noetox, 
Wm.  B.  CAiMovif, 


JoRif  Faeeab, 
John  G.  Palfeet, 
Theodore  Ltman, 
Waebek  Fat, 

B.    B.   WUXER, 
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Tho.  H.  FxifriTEB, 
BABoif  Stow, 
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James  D.  Knowlbs, 
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The  subscribers  unite  in  recommending  the  above  plan  for  sustaining  the  Annals  of  Education. 
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HOW  SHALL  AN  AMERICAN  PERIODICAL  ON  EDUCATION  BE 
SUSTAINED  ? 

The  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  past  year  has  justified  us  in 
retaining  our  place,  and  endeavoring  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  sustain  the  Annals.  As' we  have  already- 
said,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  this  mark  of  public  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  by  the  demands  of  our  readers,  to  speak  more 
freely  and  loudly  on  every  subject  which  belongs  to  our  work 
than  we  have  hitherto  done.  We  will  commence  a  new  course 
of  effort,  by  asking  our  readers  to  consider  and  determine  how  an 
American  periodical  on  education  shall  be  sustained. 

By  an  '  American  Periodical,'  we  mean  one  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  our  country,  in  its  civil  and  political  institutions  ;  but 
especially,  to  that  system  of  schools,  which  is  designed  to  furnish 
instruction  to  all  parties  and  sects.  It  must  be  based  on  that 
religion  which  is  recognized  by  our  judicial  proceedings  and  our 
public  acts,  but  still  fre^  from  all  which  is  sectarian,  and  in  this 
respect,  assuming  different  ground  from  some  recently  established, 
whose  great  object  is,  to  direct  and  assist  parents,  in  the  religious 
education  of  their  children. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  impolitic  as  it  may  seem  in  us  to 
state  the  fact,  there  are  some,  who  appear  friendly  to  this  work, 
who  urge  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  Educa- 
tion, that  it  would  be  better  to  employ  periodicals  of  a  general 
character,  in  disseminatmg  information  which  is  interesting  to  the 
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whole  community.  The  same  individuals  would  not  hesitate  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  distinct  periodicals  for  each  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge  ;  and  would  yield  to  none  in  urging 
that  our  country  should  be  well  provided  with  such  works,  on 
science  and  literature,  agriculture  and  mechanics,  politics  and 
religion.  Yet  they  would  maintain,  that  the  science  of  sciences— 
the  art  of  forming  the  human  mind,  and  moulding  the  human 
character— may  reasonably  be  crowded  into  a  comer  of  a  newspa- 
per, or  confined  to  an  occasional  article  in  a  magazine  or  review  ! 

We  know  not  whether  such  objectors  recollect  how  our  news- 
papers and  periodicals  are  crowded  to  overflowing,  with  those  sub- 
jects which  are  connected  with  the  passions,  and  pecuniary  interests^ 
and  amusements  of  their  readers,  and  with  the  records  of  human 
folly  and  vice,  or  whether  they  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure 
a  place,  or  a  hearing,  for  any  such  serious  or  extended  discussion, 
as  this  important  and  neglected  subject  requires.  But  we  cannot 
suppress  our  astonishment,  that  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
subject  of  education,  and  the  amount  of  facts  and  principles,  col- 
lected in  regard  to  it,  should  be  so  entirely  unknown  or  forgotten  ; 
and  that  patriots  or  philanthropists  should  be  willing  to  have  less 
than  one  entire  periodical,  devoted  to  a  subject  which  they  believe 
to  be  at  the  foundation  of  happiness,  m  the  family,  the  community, 
and  the  nation. 

When  we  look  even  at  our  own  small  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  when  we  recollect  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard, — ^when  we  observe  the  multitude  of  errors  to  be  corrected, 
and  the  improvements  to  be  made  !n  our  families,  and  schools  and 
colleges, — when  we  think  how  much  is  yet  to  be  done,  to  secure 
even  a  common  education,  to  every  citizen  of  our  country, — ^when 
we  remember  that  Gennany,  with  a  population  of  subjects  instead 
of  citizens,  not  only  supports  an  admirable  system  of  schools,  but 
maintains  twenty  periodicals  devoted  to  education,  one  of  them 
issued  daily — and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  reflect  almost 
m  despair,  on  the  little  portion  of  this  great  subject,  which  the  ef- 
forts of  a  single  editor  have  been  able  to  crowd  into  the  pages  of  a 
large  volume,  we  are  mortified  at  the  apathy,  or  the  igno- 
rance, which  would  consider  even  one  unnecessary. 

We  maintain,  tlien,  tliat  a  periodical  devoted  to  this  subject  is 
not  less  necessary,  than  those  which  are  occupied  with  the  other 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  for  tlie  same  reasons.  It 
b  indispensable  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  practice  or  difiiision  of  education, — ^as  a  record 
of  the  progress  and  history  of  our  country  on  this  important  sub- 
ject— as  a  depository  of  facts  and  documents — a  history  of  principles 
and  methods  of  instruction.    It  is  especially  necessary  as  a  means  of 
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elevaliDg  the  profession  of  teacliing  to  its  proper  rank  in  so- 
ciety, of  keeping  alive  public  interest  on  the  subject,  and  of  en« 
forcing  u|X)n  parents  and  teachers  their  high  responsibilities,  and 
affording  them  aid,  in  their  difficult  and  laborious  task.  It  is  even 
more  necessary  than  other  periodicals  on  particular  subjects,  be- 
cause no  other  subject  of  equal  interest  has  been  so  little  examin- 
ed, and  so  superficially  discussed — because  the  community  are  thus 
left  more  at  the  mercy  of  dogmatists  and  pretenders,  than  on 
most  other  topics — and  because  more  effort  is  requisite  to  over- 
come that  indifference  and  prejudice,  which  oppose  even  the  at- 
tempt at  thorough  or  extensive  discussion,  and  would  allow  it  a 
place,  only  as  an  appendage  to  other  topics,  whose  appeals  to  in- 
terest and  feehng,  will  throw  it  entirely  into  the  shade. 

In  these  opinions  we  are  amply  sustained  by  the  example  al- 
ready alluded  to,  of  a  nation  that  has  done  more  than  any  other,  to 
investigate  the  principles,  and  improve  the  practice  of  education. 
But  we  appeal  to  tlie  testimony  of  those  directly  interested  on  this 
subject,  in  our  ovn\  country.  We  have  abundant  evidence  from 
teachers  of  common  schools,  and  high  schools,  and  from  oflS- 
cers  of  colleges,  and  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation in  otlier  ways,  that  they  feel  the  need  of  such  a  work,  to 
fiiroish  tlie  experience  and  views  of  other  teachers,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  progress  and  improvements  in  education ;  and  that  they 
have  derived  essential  benefit  from  this,  imperfectly  as  it  has  been 
conducted.  Many  parents  have  expressed  the  same  desire  for 
such  a  guide,  in  their  difficult  and  important  task.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  our  schools,  and  the  revision  of 
our  systems  of  education,  and  the  promotion  of  its  improvement, 
find  some  work  indispensable,  to  give  the  information  which  may 
direct  and  assist  their  efforts.  To  this  testimony  we  may  add  that 
of  our  ablest  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  finally,  we  refer  to 
a  document  already  placed  on  record  in  a  preceding  page,  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  first  names  in  our 
country. 

If  such  a  periodical  oujjht  to  be  sustained,  on  whom  does  its 
support  devolve  ?  Not  surely  on  the  editors  or  publishers,  nor 
yet  on  any  particular  body  of  men  ;  for  if  it  be  usefiil,  it  is  useful 
to  our  country  in  promoting  its  improvements  and  prospects ;  it 
claims  the  support  of  all  who  enjoy  its  privileges,  or  value  its  in- 
stitutions. We  shall  probably  never  cease  to  hear  the  hackneyed 
remark,  that  the  demand  is  the  index  of  the  need,  and  that '  If  the 
work  is  wanted,  it  will  be  supported  ;'  but  we  shall  never  cease 
to  pronounce  this  maxim  utterly  false,  when  applied  to  inteUeC'. 
tual  and  moral  benefits.  When  did  darkness  ever  call  for  Iigbt> 
or  error  seek  to  reclaim  itself?    Or  when  did  indolence  attempt 
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to  shake  off  its  own  torpor ; — or  when  did  men  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  wealth,  strive  to  cultivate  their  own  benevolence 
and'Sense  of  duty,  without  some  influence  from  abroad  ? 

The  object  here  is  to  excite  an  interest  not  yet  existing,  on  a 
subject  which  has  been  totally  neglected,  or  superficially  examin- 
ed. It  is  only  those  who  possess  light,  that  can  or  will  difluse  it. 
None  but  the  Uving  can  restore  the  inanimate ;  and  none  but 
tlie  benevolent  can  be  expected  to  do  anything' to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  others  at  their  own  expense. 

Parents  who  value  their  business  and  wealth,  more  than  tlieir 
children's  characters,  will  tell  us — '  We  have  no  time  to  attend  to 
this,  and  we  pay  a  teacher.'  Clergymen,  who  think  tliey  have  no 
concern  with  the  lambs  of  their  flock,  except  to  give  them  in- 
struction entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  their  capacities,  on  one  day 
of  the  week,  will  say — ^  We  leave  this  to  the  school-master.' 
Statesmen  will  generally  show  us,  if  they  do  not  tell  us,  that  they 
have  more  important  subjects  to  think  of. 

And  Teachers !  on  whom  the  whole  burden  is  thrown — ^what  will 
they  reply  ?  Some  indeed  will  assure  us — as  many  have  already 
done-*— that  so  long  as  they  have  any  resources,  they  cannot  and 
will  not  give  up  the  work.  They  will  labor  to  impress  others  with 
the  importance  of  sustaining  it,  and  they  will  tell  us  with  sorrow, 
of  the  apathy,  and  indifference  and  prejudice,  with  which  they 
have  tried  in  vain  to  contend,  and  lament  their  own  inability  to 
supply  that  aid  which  tlie  wealthy  refuse. 

But  many  others  will  inform  us,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
take  so  large  a  number  of  pupils,  that  their  power  of  thought  is 
exhausted ;  that  they  are  so  poorly  paid,  that  they  struggle 
with  difficulty  for  a  subsistence ;  and  that  if  they  should  advance 
in  their  profession,  the  very  attempt  to  vary  from  '  the  regula- 
tions,' or  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  a  narrow  minded  school  com- 
mittee, by  any  improved  plan  of  teaching,  would  be  frowned  upon, 
and  tenninate  only  in  their  dismission.  Some  will  say  that 
they  *  understand  this  suWect ' — that  they  '  have  their  methods 
and  their  books' — (both  of  which,  of  course  are  stereotyped,) — 
and  that  they  '  have  no  need  of  new  light.'  Others  will  tell  us, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  do  not  anticipate  a  single  dollar  of 
additional  profit,  fi'om  any  improvement  in  teaching,  and  that  they 
have  trouble  and  labor  enough  already,  without  attempting  a  new 
task.  And  others  still,  will  rise,  in  the  dignity  of  offended  pride, 
and  inform  us,  that  they  regard  with  contempt  all  innovations  up- 
on methods  which  have  been  established  for  '  hundreds  of  years  ! ' 
and  would  deem  it  a  public  benefit,  to  annihilate  us  and  our  journal, 
if  we  bint  at  reform  or  improvement, 
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Such  are  iome  of  the  feasons,  why  those  most  direcdj  concern* 
ed  cannot,  or  will  not,  sustain  an  American  periodical  on  educa^ 
tion.  To  throw  this  burden  upon  teachers,  would  be  to  require 
of  the  poorest,  and  worst  paid  of  intellectual  laborers,  what  has 
been  scarcely  accomplished  for  a  single  professional  periodical  in 
our  country.  It  would  be  as  absurd,  as  to  require  the  sailor  to 
support  the  light  houses  on  our  coast. 

Nor  are  they  alone  concerned,  or  even  most  deeply  interested. 
The  teacher's  skill,  like  the  physician's,  is  most  important  to  those 
who  employ  him  ;  for  to  them  it  will  secure  the  usefulness  and 
happiness  of  their  families,  instead  of  being  a  mere  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Indeed,  who  that  values  the  welfare  of  his  country,  or 
the  safety  of  its  institutions,  has  not  a  deep  stake  in  this  subject  ? 

We  cannot  appeal  to  party  or  sectarian  feeling  in  such  a  work, 
for  to  be  truly  American,  it  must  be  destitute  of  party  and  secta- 
rian character,  m  a  country  where  schools  are  the  property  and  the 
resort  of  all  parties  and  sects. 

We  cannot  expect  aid  from  the  selfish ;  for  they  will  meet  us 
with  the  unchrisdan  reply, '  Let  every  man  provide  for  himself; ' 
and,  '  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? '  But  the  same  men  would 
turn  with  equal  indifference  and  contempt  from  every  plan  by 
which  they  were  called  to  make  efforts  or  sacrifices,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  whether  it  should  be  in  relieving  of  the  poor 
or  enlarging  of  the  prisoner — ^in  persuading  the  intemperate  to  re- 
Imquish  his  cups,  or  the  criminal  to  abandon  his  vices — ^in  scatter- 
ing light  upon  the  darkness  of  paganism,  or  in  civilizing,  by  the 
mild  influence  of  Christianity,  those  whom  ignorance  and  vice 
have  placed  upon  the  verge  of  barbarism,  even  in  our  own  country. 

If  a  good  object  is  to  be  abandoned,  because  the  community 
do  not  know,  or  regard  it  enough  to  sustain  it,  and  because  they 
will  not  even  give  adequate  support  to  that  profession  on  whom 
it  especially  devolves,  the  same  principles  would  oblige  us  to 
close  the  subscription  book,  and  the  doors  of  every  benevolent  in- 
stitution, to  leave  ignorance  to  grope  its  way  to  the  light,  and 
moral  disease  to  seek  its  own  remedy.  If  these  institutions  are  to 
be  sustained,  then  we  appeal  to  the  same  spirit  of  philanthropy 
and  benevolence,  and  genuine  patriotism,  to  support  some  work 
of  this  character ;  and  we  ask  their  aid  for  this,  until  some  other 
more  worthy  of  our  country,  and  better  adapted  to  its  wants, 
shall  be  established.  We  appeal  especially  to  those  tried  friends, 
who  have  already  saved  it,  to  continue  those  efforts,  without  which, 
all  that  we  can  oo  will  be  in  vain.  We  claim  them  as  fellow  la- 
borers ;  and  if  their  conviction  of  the  unportance  of  the  object  is 
still  unchanged,  we  hope  they  will  encourage  us  by  their  example, 
to  persevere,  until  the  proper  interest  in  this  subject  is  created. 
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We  would  ask  the  wealthy,  if  they  will  not  stUI  find  one  us^iiiij 
means  of  employmg  the  resources  which  Providence  has  entrust^ 
ed  to  their  care,  in  continuing  to  furnish  this  work  to  our  publio 
libraries  or  institutions,  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  busmess 
of  instruction  in  our  own  country,  or  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  the  children  of  pagan  lands  ;  or  in  circulating  its  num-^ 
bers,  as  many  have  done,  among  the  less  favored  parents  and 
teachers  in  their  own  neighborhood  ? 

We  cheerfully  leave  those  who  have  hitherto  deemed  it  worth 
the  wages  of  their  labor,  to  decide  whether  they  can  still  give  their 
aid,  for  we  know  they  will  not  desert  us,  until  it  is  unavoidable ; 
but  we  ask  them  to  continue  their  efforts,  to  induce  others  to  ap- 
preciate the  in^portance  of  the  subject.  We  regret  tliat  we  cannot 
send  it  to  such  persons  without  a  return,  and  still  more,  that  we 
must  materially  diminish  our  list  of  gratuitous  copies  ;  but  circum- 
stances render  it  imperiously  necessary  ;  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  they  may  be  supplied  from  some  other  source. 

We  ask  those  who  tremble  for  the  fate  of  our  country,  to  look 
at  the  rapid  progress  of  ignorance  and  crime,  to  mark  the  approach 
of  dangers  firom  this  source,  which  no  physical  power  can  avert, 
and  then  consider,  whether  they  are  not  called  upon,  by  every 
feeling  of  affection  for  their  families,  and  love  for  their  country,  to 
employ  all  the  moral  influence  which  can  be  exerted,  to  prevent 
the  result  we  have  reason  to  apprehend — whether  they  should  not 
especially  aid  in  every  effort  for  promoting  education,  as  the 
only  means  of  opening  the  way  for  light  and  truth,  as  the  ac- 
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We  would  also  call  most  earnestly  upon  those  who  are  engaged 
in  improving  and  extending  American  education,  to  send  the  re- 
y  icords  of  their  efforts,  and  their  experience,  to  the  American  An- 
nals, and  enable  us  to  render  our  work,  not  merely  useful  to  the 
cause,  but  honorable  to  our  country. 

And  now  our  appeal  is  finished.  We  have  sacrificed  our  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  pained  many  of  our  personal  friends,  by  the 
calls  already  made  in  behalf  of  the  Annals,  which  those,  who 
only  act  from  interested  motives,  will  probably  ascribe  to  the  same 
source.  We  can  only  say  in  apology,  that  we  have  acted  from 
the  conviction  of  duty.  But  we  hope  it  is  the  last  time  that  we 
shall  be  called  upon  for  such  a  sacrifice,  whatever  may  be  the 
event.  We  trust  that  we  may  now  leave  the  result  with  Provi- 
dence, and  with  the  friends  he  has  called  forth  in  the  moment  of 
need,  and  go  on  with  the  single  and  delightful  labor,  of  collecting 
and  diffiising  information,  which  may  assist  in  preparing  the  rismg 
generation  for  their  high  duties,  as  American  citizens  and  immortal 
beings. 
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REPORT  OF  TH£  BUCKS  COUNTY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCE^ 
MENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  have  expressed  our  deep  interest  in  the  ibrmation  and 
object  of  the  Society  of  Bucks  County^  PeoDsylvaniay  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  Our  bopes  of  its  usefulness  are  not  a 
little  strengthened  by  the  perusal  of  its  first  report. 

It  attempts  to  develope  the  three  following  principles  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  organization  ; 

1.  'Popular  Education  is  a  matter  of  universal  and  primary 
concern. 

2.  'It  can  flourish  only  by  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  |ni£/tc 
sentiment  concerning  it. 

3.  '  This  can  be  most  efficiently  accomplished  by  voluntary  coba- 
bination,  in  co-operation  with  legislative  effort.' 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  committee  observe  ; — 

*  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  our  public  seDtinels,  who,  as  they  stand 
on  the  watch-towers  of  the  Republic,  or  walk  their  daily  round  upon  its 
walls,  so  often  startle  us  with  the  cry  of  *  Constitution  violated — laws 
trampled  upon — lilierty  invaded,' — should  so  seldom  point  to  that  colossal 
enemy  of  all  tiiat  is  good  aud  iiiir  in  a  free  government— poptito*  igno" 
ranu, 

'  What  is  it  at  which  the  American  patijot  is  most  easily  alarmed,  as  he 
surveys  the  prospect  which  is  opening  around  his  country  ?  What  is  it 
that  the  statesman  chiefly  apprehends,  as  likely  to  mar  every  system  of 
enlightened  legislation  ?  What  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  that  the 
philanthropist  finds  to  oppose  his  plans  of  social  improvement  ?  What 
IS  the  great  difficulty  with  which  the  preachers  of  Christianity,  of  every 
name,  have  mainly  to  contend,  when  laboring  to  establish  the  leading 
doctrines  of  religion  ?  He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  estimate  cor^ 
rectly  the  moral  forces  that  operate  in  society,  will  answer  at  once  to. 
each  of  these  interrogatories, — it  is  popular  ignorance.' 

The  nature  of  this  ignorance  is  happily  illustrated. 

« The  youth  of  this  country  are  taught  to  read,  and  to  write,  it  may  be, 
but  bow  few  even  of  those  who  have  been  sent  to  school  are  taught  to 
think  !  And  can  the  most  difficult  of  human  arts  be  acquired  wuhout 
instruction  ?  If  manacles  were  forged  for  the  understanding  of  the  bo^ 
in  that  juvenile  f)enitentiary,  as  it  too  frequently  becomes,  the  school- 
room, what  wonder  is  there  if  the  intellect  of  the  man  should  be  found 
in  chains.  If  the  philanthronists  of  this  country  are  ever  to  accomplish 
anything,  either  fur  the  civil,  political,  or  moral  improvement  of  their 
fellow  men,  they  must  mount  up  at  once  to  the  head  springs  of  society, 
which  are  our  common  schools.  The  waters  of  the  deep  and  majestic 
river  cannot  be  changed — ^you  may  perhaps  cleanse  its  mountain  sources. 
It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  stream  never  can  be  pure  while  the 
fountains  remain  polluted.* 

The  committee  then  go  on  to  state  the  appalling  feet,  that  in  the 
'Key  State'  of  the  Union,  a  large  part  of  the  children  are  growing 
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up,  and  preparing  to  be  citizens  without  any  instruction,  and  that  a 
large  number  of  voters  cannot  read  the  tickets  which  they  put  into 
the  ballot  box ! 

On  the  second  point,  they  observe,  of  laws  in  reference  to  edu- 
cation; 

'  Enactments  of  this  character,  when  unsustained  by  public  feeling, 
are  almost  always  useless,  and  ofVen  pernicious  in  their  results.  If  every 
parent  in  the  land  valued  education  as  it  ought  to  be  valued,  not  a  child 
among  all  our  youthful  population  would  long  remain  uninstructed. 
Every  community  has  adequate  resources  within  itself;  and  yet  they 
are  resources  which  legislative  action,  perhaps,  only  can  develope.  Let 
the  aid  from  that  quarter  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  this,  and  everything 
that  is  at  all  important  will  have  been  achieved  by  it.  But  to  teach  a 
community  to  wait  year  after  year,  as  a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  rely  solely  upon  legislative  appropriatioiiia,  wuuld  be 
to  paralyze  its  energies,  degrade  education  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
establish  a  sort  of  intellectual  pauperism.' 

They  quote  also  the  remark  of  Mr,  Peers,  of  Kentucky. 

*Here,  I  am  confident,  is  the  source  of  all  the  evils  complained  of,  in 
relation  to  the  defectiveness  and  imperfect  diffusion  of  education ; — the 
people  do  not  value  it  as  tlicy  ought.  Did  they  rank  it  among  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  instead  of  placing  it  low  down  on  the  listof  disponsnbles, 
agents  in  abundance  would  soon  find  or  create  means  to  fit  thtmsdves  to 
serve  them  in  the  very  best  manner.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  demand  for  edu- 
cation that  needs  to  be  stimulated  ?  Let  this  become  what  it  should  be, 
and  the  supply  will  take  care  af  itself.  Convinced  that  everything  <le- 
pends  upon  the  prevalence  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  education,  we  are  addressing  our  efforts,  in 
Kentucky,  to  the  production  of  this,  as  the  great  preliminary  measure. 
Let  our  people  once  be  taught  to  think  that  they  cannot  possibly  do 
without  good  education,  and  they  will  have  it.    Almost  all  other  practical 

Suestions  on  the  subject,  then,  resolve  themselves  into  this ;  How  can 
lis  sentiment  be  created?' 

On  the  last  point,  the  remarks  of  the  committee  deserve  seriotis 
reflection,  from  every  one  who  values  this  great  object. 

'  But  if  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  be  so  exceedingly  important, 
the  question  naturally  arises.  How  shall.it  be  created?  Mere  law- 
making cannot  do  it.  In  America,  the  popular  opinion  must  precede, 
or  at  least  co-operate  with  legislation.  The  latter  ia  invariably  abortive, 
when  unsupported  by  the  former.  How  shall  the  feelings  of  the  people 
be  aroused  and  directed  to  the  subject  of  Education  ?  We  answer,  just 
as  everyday  they  are,  to  fifty  other  subjects  of  far  inferior  consequence. 
How  do  the  friends  of  Jackson,  or  Clay,  or  Wolf,  or  Ritner, — how  do  the 
advocates  of  Federalism  or  Democracy,  or  the  Tariff  or  Nullification, — 
how  do  the  supporters  of  our  diversified  charities  proceed,  when  they 
wish  to  gain  an  influence  over  the  public  mind  ?  They  organize,  and 
their  object,  (if  practicable,)  is  soon  accomplished.  In  the  present  state 
of  society  ,'combination  is  the  secret  of  all  power;  it  imparts  incalculable 
energy  to  human  effort,  and  can  only  be  resisted  by  counter  combination. 
It  was  this  powerful  agent,  working  in  the  dark,  which  produced  the 
French  Revolution,  and  speedily  shook  a  continent  of  kingdoois  to  its 
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centre ;  and  it  is  the  same,  when  purified  and  raised  above  all  subterra- 
nean movements,  and  operating  in  open  day,  to  which  we  must  look  to 
reform  the  world.  Witness  the  splendid  social  enginery,  which  has  of 
late  been  playing  off  its  energies  upon  mankind,  in  the  benevolent  ope- 
rations of  the  age.  The  ease  and  vigor  with  which  it  acts,  are  equally 
surprising  and  resistless.  It  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  giant — as  he 
arose  'Afresh  from  his  slumber  of  a  thousand  years."' 

They  propose  that  such  an  association  should  have  a  committee 
OQ  the  press,  to  engage  editors  in  this  cause ;  another  on  public 
meetings,  to  employ  these  in  awakening  public  attention ;  another 
on  correspondence,  to  communicate  with  kindred  associations,  and 
kindred  spirits  ;  and  another  on  schools,  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  schools  within  their  limits.  They  urge  these  measures  with  a 
force  and  eloquence  too  seldom  employed  on  this  subject,  and  which 
we  hope  will  excite  those  around  them  to  action,  and  rouse-  our 
readers  to  new  efforts. 

*  "^  Good  instruction  is  better  than  rickes^^^  was  the  motto  that  Penn,  the 
illustrious  founder  ofthis  Commonwealth,  placed  on  the  seal  of  a  literary 
incorporation,  granted  by  him  one  hundred  and  fiAy  years  ago.  **  The 
force,  beauty,  and  truth  of  the  assertion,"  says  Roberts  Vaux,  ^  have  lost 
nothing  by  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  by  the  experience  of  mankind."  ^  In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened,"  said  Washing- 
ton. **  A  well-instructed  people  alone,  can  be  a  permanently  free  people," 
said  Madison.  **  There  is  but  one  way  of  rendering  a  republican  form  of 
government  durable,  and  that  is  by  disseminating  virtue  and  knowledge," 
said  Rush.    **  Make  a  crusade  against  ignorance,"  said  Jefferson." 

^  These  quotations  exhibit  the  importance  of  the  object  which  we  have  • 
ID  view ;  but  the  last  especially,  points  out  with  emphasis  the  manner  in 
which  that  object  must  be  attained.  If  there  be  a  large  number  of 
voters  iu  this  State,  who  cannot  spell  out  the  Laws  and  Constitution, 
which  their  right  of  suffrage  was  given  to  support,  and  their  numbers 
are  constantly  on  the  increase,  it  is  high  time  that  some  effort  be  made 
to  arrest  this  evil.  There  are  a  thousand  things  in  which  we  may  safely 
differ.  We  may  differ  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  philosophy ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  in  which,  as  Americans,  we  must  all  most  cordially  agree  : 
and  that  is,  in  the  importance  of  giving  knowledge  to  the  **  Sovereign 
People."  The  illustrious  dead  have  spoken  upon  this  subject ;  and  the 
distinguished  living,  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  respond  to  their 
sentiments,  and  confirm  their  testimony.  Let  a  trumpet  then  be  sounded 
in  the  land.  **A  crusade  against  Ignorance"  is  just  the  thing  we  want. 
Let  the  appeal  be  so  loud  and  long  as  to  reach  every  habitation.  Jjet 
the  North  hear  it ;  let  the  South  receive  the  call ;  let  the  Ocean  tell  it  to 
the  Mountains,  and  the  Mountains  echo  it  to  the  distant  forests,  until  it 
shall  sound  throughout  every  log  hut  in  the  western  wilderness.  The 
mother  by  the  fireside  will  hear  it,  and  resolve  that  her  infant  in  the 
cradle  shall  be  well  instructed  ;  the  fother  laboring  in  the  fields  will  hear 
it,  and  the  determination  will  be  formed  in  his  secret  soul,  that  the  lad 
who  toils  at  his  elbow,  shall  be  saved  from  the  burning  infamy  of  igno» 
ranc  e ;  ay,  and  even  our  political  partizans  shall  pause,  by  common 
consent,  amidst  the  strife  of  parties,  to  listen  to  this  finest  note  of  Free- 
dom, and  do  homage  to  the  sentiment  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.  An 
organized  *<  crusade  against  Ignorance  **  ia  the  only  enierpriae  which 
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can  redeem  this  nation.  The  undertaking  which  we  propose  to  yoo, 
feOow  citizens,  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.  There  are  many  County 
and  State  Societies  m  the  Union  for  the  promotion  of  this  cause.  Already 
have  they  produced  a  wide  and  salutary  impression.  Argument^  per- 
fluasion,  and  patriotic  intreaties,  are  the  instruments  which  we  propose 
to  use.  The  weapons  of  this  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds ;  and  among  the  rest,  the 
■trone  holds  behind  which  this  great  enemy  of  republics  has  been  in- 
trenched.' 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  interest, 
that  measures  were  taken  for  a  general  organization  on  this  subject 
ID  the  American  School  Society  recently  formed  at  Boston,  after 
much  deliberation,  and  we  would  urge  upon  our  readers  in  behalf 
of  every  institution  of  this  character,  the  stirring  appeal  which 
closes  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  which  ought  to  make  its 
^ay  to  every  heart. 

*  Patriots,  Philanthropists  and  Christians,  who  amongst  you  will  refuse 
to  enlist  for  this  noble  service  ?  Let  the  aged  lend  us  their  experience, 
and  the  young  their  energy ;  let  the  men  of  influence  give  their  patronage, 
and  the  men  of  intellect  their  talents ;  let  those  who  can  write  appear  in 
our  public  papers,  and  those  who  (*an  speak  arise  in  our  popular  assem- 
blies. All,  even  the  least  among  us,  may  do  something  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Universal  Education.  Is  these  peaceful  wars,  it  will  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  lovely  timidity  of  tbe  sex,  even  for  our  women  to  en- 
gage ;  and  our  very  children,  as  they  enjoy  and  illustrate  the  benefits  of  a 
more  attractive  system  of  instruction,  shall  help  us  to  gain  this  bloodless 
victory. 

*  Come  then,  fellow  citizens,  let  us  crganizey  after  the  example  that  has 
been  set  to  us  in  other  places.  Many  warm  hearts,  clear  heads,  and  strong 
bands,  in  different  sections  of  tbe  Union,  are  engaged  in  this  noble  woric 
In  public  and  in  private,  from  tbeRostnim  and  the  Press,  again  and  again, 
let  this  subject  be  brought  before  the  nation.  Such  a  combined  influence 
must,  ultimately,  tell  with  power,  u\^n  the  destinies  of  our  favored  land« 
And  then,  when  we,  who  are  now  on  the  stnise  of  actk>n,  shall  pass  away, 
another  generation,  more  enlishtened  than  their  fathers  were,  shall  statid 
up,  like  a  wall  of  fire,  to  encircle  tbe  Constitution,  and  to  save  the  Country.* 


COMPLAINT  OF  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  THE  WEST, 

The  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Western 
States,  as  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  weekly  schools  and  for 
churches,  has  excited  deep  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  be- 
oevolent  persons  at  the  East.  That  they  are  most  valuable,  in 
many  cases,  as  temporary  substitutes,  we  are  fully  persuaded ; 
but  we  are  equally  convinced,  that  they  should  be  only  re- 
garded as  temporary  substitutes,  for  institutions  which  are  in- 
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dispensable  to   their  permanency  and  usefulness.    In  this 
opinion  we  have  been  confirmed  by  the  following 

Extract  of  a  letter /rem  a  CUrgtfman  in  otu  of  the  Western  Btatet, 

'  How  are  the  Bible,  Tract  and  Sunday  School  schemes  to  be  accom- 
plished without  a  coqM  of  qualified  teachers  of  common  schools?  I  have 
been,  and  am,  officially  interested  in  these  objects,  and  our  txptrienct  is  that 
our  Bibles  and  Tracts  are  refused  because  they  cannot  he  read.  But  few 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  that  the  noble  Mississippi  valley  scheme  has  been 
the  means  of  establishing,  live  through  even  a  single  Season,  because  there 
are  no  teachers;  or  rather  liecause  there  is  not  in  each  neighborhood  iQ 
which  a  school  is  started,  some  one  individual  interested  from  principle, 
and  cjualificd  by  experience,  to  sustain  and  encourage  it.  This  great  en- 
terprise appears  much  more  plnusil>le  to  its  generous  projectors,  living  at 
a  distance,  than  it  does  to  us  who  reside  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  evils  to  lie  remedied. 

^  We  are  an  excitable  people,  captivated  with  what  is  new,  and  wonder- 
fully large,  and  abundantly  impatient,  in  our  expectation  of  results.  A 
Sunday  School  Agent  comes  along,  (not  always  the  best  judge  of  human 
nature,)  proclaims  a  meeting  at  the  neighborhood  church  or  school  house, 
(which  18  crowded,)  spends  half  of  the  time  in  preaching  to  the  people, 
hastily  forms  a  company  of  volunteer  teachers,  tells  them  to  have  a  Sun- 
day School,  then  mounts  his  horse,  and  hastens  off  to  meet  some  other  a|>* 
pointment,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  the  Sunday  School  Jour- 
nal teems  with  reports  of  one  or  two  hundred  new  Sunday  Schools.  But 
suppose  him,  at  the  end  of  the  time  alluded  to,  to  repeat  his  round ; — the 
mushroom  crop  is  gone. 

^  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  some  schools  sustained  by  teachers 
found  or  created  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  I  do  not  know  (and  I  am 
a  Vice  President  of  a  Sunday  School  Union,)  a  single  school  in  the  coun- 
try which  is  not  kept  up  by  some  young  man  delegated  from  a  school  in 
town,  where  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  experience.' 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Recorder,  some  time  since  pre- 
sented these  evils  in  another  form.  On  a  few  points  it  is  an 
argumentum  ad  homineniy  addressed  to  the  individuals  directly 
engaged  in  this  benevolent  object,  and  it  is  written  in  a 
homely  style  ;  yet  we  hope  it  will  interest  some  of  our  readers, 
and  lead  some  friends  of  Sunday  Schools  to  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  uniting  the  whole  'family'  of  Schools,  in  the  work 
of  educating  our  youth. 

A  Compididfrom  a  Sunday  School  at  the  West. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  one  of  a  large  family,  of  great  antiquity 
and  respectability,  as  you  will  see  by  looking  at  mv  family 
name.  We  have  muliiplied  exceedingly  for  the  last  hundred 
years ;  and  some  changes  have  taken  place  which  I  do  not 
exactly  like,  but  which,  they  say,  '  the  times  demand,  and  the 
divisions  of  labor  require,'  &c.  &c. ;  but  though  this  may  be 
true  of  some  of  these  changes,  1  think  you  will  allow,  whea 
you  hear  me,  that  they  are  not  aU  necessarj. 
2* 


IB  DivUioH  of  Schooii* 

A  long  time  agOy  we  used  to  live  together,  all  ill  one  house, 
and  every  thing  went  on  harmoniously ;  one  helped  the  other, 
and  there  was  no  *  division '  of  labor  or  eflfort.  We  took 
in  all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  and  joined  in  giving 
them  the  best  instruction  we  could,  each  in  our  part ;  and  we 
helped  each  other  in  talcing  care  of  them ;  and  the  children 
were  taught  to  fear  God,  and  honor  their  parents,  and  learn 
their  lessons,  all  in  the  same  place,  and  every  day  in  the  week. 

But  when  society  grew  <  more  cultivated,'  as  they  say,  peo- 
ple thought  they  must  put  as  in  separate  houses, — that  they 
could  not  trust  the  same  man  to  teach  their  children  such  dif> 
ferent  things  as  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  and  the  Bible. 
Besides,  these  things  belonged  to  the  week,  and  the  Bible  be- 
longed to  Sunday;  and  as  they  had  to  work  hard  all  the  week, 
and  found  time  to  think  of  the  Bible  only  at  Church,  they  did 
not  see  why  their  children  should  not  do  the  same.  And  then, 
some  did  not  like  to  have  anybody  teach  their  children  about 
the  Bible,  whose  coat  was  not  cut  just  like  theirs — Quaker,  or 
Presbyterian,  or  Methodist  fashion  ;  and  some  began  to  say, 
they  would  not  have  them  learn  anything  at  all  about  the 
Bible ;  so  that  our  branch  of  the  family  was  turned  out  of  doors. 
And  for  a  long  time  we  were  without  house  or  home ;  except 
that  once  in  two  or  three  months,  the  minister  would  give  us 
shelter  for  a  few  hours,  just  to  see  whether  the  children  could 
say  their  catechism,  or  a  hymn  or  two.  I  am  glad  to  say,  that 
since  that  time,  we  have  been  better  provided  for.  Some  of 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  have  taken  great  pains  to  get  us  good 
houses,  and  fit  us  out  with  school  books,  and  have  given  us  all 
the  'help*  they  can,  (some  rather  poor  to  be  sure)  and 
paid  a  great  deal  to  support  us.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell 
them  they  make  some  sad  mistakes;  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
now,  because  I  see  they  are  trying  to  help  our  family  as  much 
as  they  can. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  great  mistake  is,  among  all  their 
good  plans  and  benevolent  works ;  they  only  do  it  half  way, 
— ^and  they  do  the  wrong  half  first,  in  some  places.  The  truth 
is,  schools  all  belong  to  one  family  ?  We  must  help  each  other 
to  live ;  and  if  they  do  everything  for  us  and  nothing  for  our 
relations,  we  only  have  to  give  away  to  them,  or  wait  till  they 
have  taken  their  share  of  the  work. 

Let  me  give  you  some  instances.  My  sister  Infant  School 
and  my  brother  Common  School,  live  both  in  the  same  town ;. 
but  they  put  us  all  in  separate  houses.  This  I  will  not  say 
a  word  about  now.  But  then,  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  children 
16  me,  one  day  in  the  week;  unless  they  have  been  to  my 
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brother  or  my  sister  sii  days  before  ^--or  rather,  I  meani  that, 
if  they  have  never  been  to  them,  I  cannot  do  any  good  until 
I  have  sent  for  my  brother  or  sister  to  get  them  ready  for  me. 
To  be  sure,  it  all  goes  under  my  name ;  but  it  is  only  doing 
week  day  work  on  Sunday,  and  taking  up  my  time,  that  ought 
to  be  otherwise  spent.  And  then,  if  it  could  be  done  on  a 
week  day,  that  shows,  that  after  all,  the  fourth  command  is 
broken ;  for  if  people  did  not  choose  to  work  to  get  their 
bread  in  the  week,  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  work  of  <  neces- 
sity and  mercy '  to  do  it  on  Sunday,  as  it  is  to  teach  children 
to  read  on  Sunday,  because  they  do  not  teach  them  during  the 
week. 

Now  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  am  often  obliged  to  spend 
Sunday  in  this  work ;  and  yet  people,  instead  of  paying 
ray  brother  and  sister  for  doing  week  day  work  in  the  week— - 
try  to  save  something,  by  putting  it  all  into  Sunday  !  And  I 
think  it  is  a  strange  reason  given  for  it  too ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  because  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  people  never 
would  think  of  asking  pay  for  working  then,  they  will  employ 
thera  on  that  day. 

But  our  town  is  pretty  well  provided,  compared  with  some 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  for  it  does  not  so  often  happen  with  us, 
that  we  have  to  teach  spelling.  But  then  the  ^help'  that 
they  give  my  brother  and  sister  is  so  poor,  that  the  children 
do  not  know  what  the  words  mean,  after  they  have  spelled 
them ;  and  then  the  books  they  read,  and  the  things  said  to 
them, are  all  like  an  unknown  tongue;  and  we  have  to  teach 
them,  just  as  if  wc  were  teaching  them  Latin  or  French,  what 
half  the  words  mean.  Is  not  this  week  day  work,  a  great  deal 
of  it  ?  Some  of  our  *  help  '  do  not  know  how,  and  some  of 
them  make  the  children  repeat  over  their  lessons  just  like  par- 
rots ;  and  they  might  almost  as  well  not  come. 

In  the  next  town  to  ours,  things  are  worse  still.  Some  of 
my  brother's  and  sister's  family  that  went  there,  could  not  find 
even  a  house  to  live  in ; — and  in  anotlier  town,  near  that,  they 
were  allowed  to  live  but  two  months  in  a  year ;  and  then  they 
bad  such  poor  *  help,'  that  they  did  not  do  much ;  and  my 
children  tried  in  vain  to  supply  their  place,  for  they  could  not 
find  *help'  enoush  that  could  read  and  understand  to  take 
care  of  the  scholars.  And  I  am  told,  that  a  great  many  of 
the  relations  on  my  side  of  the  house,  have  been  obliged  to 
shut  up  house,  and  move  away,  after  they  have  had  their  names 
published,  and  been  counted  and  praised  all  over  the  land- 
only  because  they  could  not  get  ^help'  to  carry  on  their 
business. 


so  Ryniblicatiani. 

Now  I  wish  yoa  would  tell  these  good  people,  not  to  leatre 
one  part  of  the  family  to  starve,  if  they  mean  to  support  the 
other ;  and  tell  them  it  is  of  no  use  to  send  people  Bibles  and 
Tracts,  unless  they  try  to  provide  some  way  of  teaching  them 
to  read  them.  They  might  as  well  send  them  to  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  as  to  the  million  of  children  that  do  not  know  how  to 
read.  It  makes  me  think  of  beginning  at  the  top  to  build  a 
house.  It  is  not  so  good  as  building  on  the  sand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  stop  doing  the  work ;  but  that  they 
should  go  on  and  do  it  all ! — '  These  things  ye  ought  to  have 
done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  others  undone.' 

A  SuNDAT  School  at  the  West. 


REPUBLICATIONS. 


There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  in  our 
country,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  works  of 
British  writers  should  be  republished. 

Some  practically  assert  the  right  to  call  these  productions 
their  own,  in  the  title  page,  without  any  reserve,  or  any 
acknowledgement  of  their  origin,  simply  on  account  of  some 
variation  of  arrangement  or  style,  or  the  annexation  of  ques- 
tions or  notes;  and  they  satisfy  conscience  by  a  statement  of 
this  kind  in  the  preface.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  course, 
that  the  editor  or  publisher  is  guilty  of  fakehood  in  the  title 
page ;  and  it  is  a  poor  apology  to  reply,  that  the  falsehood  is 
subsequently  retracted  in  a  preface,  which  three  out  of  five 
will  never  read. 

But  in  other  cases,  a  foreign  work  which  is  deemed  valua- 
ble, is  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  person  for  examination 
and  revision,  and  without  any  other  variation  than  those  which 
a  well  educated  corrector  of  the  press  would  make,  is  sent 
forth  with  a  preface  or  essay,  from  a  source  which  will  give  it 
a  favorable  introduction  to  the  American  people.  An  index, 
notes,  questions,  or  an  appendix,  are  sometimes  added,  without 
any  essential  alteration  of  the  text.  If  the  title  page  an- 
nounces distinctly  what  is  done,  no  possible  objection  ran  be 
made  on  the  score  of  injustice  to  the  author,  or  fraud  upon 
the  public.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  editor  is  able  and  judi- 
cious, the  work  is  not  only  more  likely  to  gain  extensive  cir- 
culation, but  is  better  fitted  to  be  useful  in  our  own  country ; 
and  when  a  valuable  work  is  thus  adapted  to  the  use  of  our 
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schools,  great  additional  flood  is  done,  and  our  thanks  ara  doe 
to  the  editor  and  the  publisher. 

But  the  title  page  is  sometimes  written  or  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  roost  readers  to  suppose  it  an  original  work ; 
and  often,  we  are  convinced,  without  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  editor,  the  same  injustice  is  done  as  by  the  pro- 
fessed pirates  of  literature.  Thus  we  find  a  very  interesting 
and  useful  work  recently  published,  as  an  assistant  to  parents 
and  tearhers  in  early  education,  with  the  following  title : 

'  Aid9  to  mental  development^  or  hints  to  parents ;  being  a 
system  of  mental  and  moral  instructionj  exemplified  in  conversor 
tions  between  a  mother  and  her  children,  frith  an  address  to 
mothers^  by  a  lady  of  Philadelphia.* 

When  analyzed  grammatically^  with  close  attention  to  the 
punctuation^  it  would  appear  that  the  '  address  to  mothers,' 
WBs  probably  the  only  part  of  the  work  belonging  to  the  '  Lady 
of  Philadelphia  ; '  and  the  preface  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  it 
a  foreign  work.  Of  this,  however,  most  readers  would  not  be 
confident,  especially  as  a  copyright  is  claimed,  even  if  they 
should  observe  thus  closely.  On  the  mass  of  readers,  the 
title  would  produce  the  impression  that  the  whole  work  be- 
longs to  this  lady ;  and  the  current  language  and  advertise- 
ments of  booksellers,  will  complete  the  deception,  seldom  an- 
ticipated by  the  editor,  by  announcing — '  Aids  to  mental  ds- 
telopment.    By  a  lady  of  Philadelphia.^ 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  indirect  mode  of  leading 
the  public  astray,  should  be  avoided  as  carefully  as  the  other; 
and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  where  ambiguous  lan- 
guage, or  an  abbreviated  title  is  used,  merely  to  claim  a  copy- 
right, or  secure  the  influence  of  a  name,  the  fraud  is  equally 
clear,  and  equally  contemptible.  It  is  sometimes  practised, 
and  sometimes  we  fear  excused,  for  want  pf  suflScient  reflec- 
tion, by  reputable  publishers.  Let  them  not  forget,  that  the 
intriguing  plagiarist  and  schemer  are  thus  enabled  to  sup- 
plant and  undersell  the  honorable  editor  and  publisher,  and 
the  original  writer. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  works  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  merely  tuw  editiof^.  Variations  are  sometimes  made 
in  the  body  of  a  work,  in  every  degree,  from  simple  abridg- 
ment or  occasional  alterations,  to  a  course  which  involves  an 
entire  remodelling  of  the  form,  by  selection,  or  combination 
with  other  materials  to  form  a  larger  work.  In  these  cases, 
duty  to  the  public,  no  less  than  justice  to  the  author,  require 
that  nothing  be  done  which  shall  make  him  responsible,  or 
giv0  bis  authority,  for  sentiments,  or  style,  or  arrangement 
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which  do  not  belong  to  him,  and  that  he  should  still  receive 
exact  credit  for  all  which  is  really  his.  It  is  not  possible, 
perhaps,  to  determine  precisely,  at  what  point  a  compilation, 
selection,  or  abridgment,  such  as  history,  becomes  so  far  the  * 
production  of  a  writer  that  he  may  claim  to  be  the  author. 
But  in  our  view,  both  honesty  and  policy  require  him  rather 
to  err  by  claiming  too  little,  than  too  much.  The  simpler  and 
safer  course  undoubtedly  is,  to  state  precisely  what  is  done, 
and  if  practicable,  in  the  title  page  itself. 
•  But  we  arc  sometimes  told  by  those  who  go  to  an  extreme  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  work  of  an  author  is  as  sacred  as  his 
property,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  publish  his  ideas  in  any^ 
country  in  any  other  form  than  he  himself  pleases,  and  that  the 
public  have  a  right  to  every  foreign  work,  verbatim  et  literatim. 

In  all  works  referred  to  as  authorities^  this  will  indeed  be 
admitted.  Neither  will  we  for  a  moment  defend  those  who 
send  forth  a  work  of  known  reputation  as  an  *  American  edi- 
tion revised  and  corrected,'  without  giving  us  the  editor's 
name,  or  informing  us  what  alterations  are  made,  or  giving 
us  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 
It  is  in  reality  a  mere  trick,  (beneath  the  honorable  members 
of  the  trade,)  intended  to  secure  a  copy-right — and  it  has 
more  than  once  excited  our  indignation  to  see  a  respected 
name  thus  insulted,  by  an  anonymous  editor  and  corrector. 
As  for  those  who  attempt  to  measure  the  giants  of  intellect 
or  learning,  with  the  span  of  a  dwarf,  no  other  punishment  is 
necessary  than  the  contempt  which  public  opinion  will  pour 
upon  their  puny  efforts. 

We  also  admit,  of  course,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
procure  a  work  unchanged ;  but  there  is  no  right  of  Ameri- 
can readers,  which  can  impair  the  rights  or  duties  of  an  Amer- 
ican editor,  or  which  can  impose  on  him  the  obligation  to  sa- 
crifice his  own  views  of  usefulness  or  expediency,  in  order  to 
furnish  an  exact  copy  of  a  foreign  work.  Nor  if  it  be  proper- 
ly announced,  can  there  be  any  pretence  of  '  fraud  upon  the 
public'  In  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  author,  where  they  are 
not  legal  rights,  they  must  be  regulated  by  the  question  of 
general  usefulness.  English  courts  have  decided,  that  it  was 
no  injustice  to  the  author  of  a  sea-chart,  to  publish  another, 
in  which  serious  errors  vtere  corrected  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  public  good  required  it.  How  then  could  an  Ameri- 
can  author  be  reproached,  for  omitting  or  altering  such  parts 
of  a  foreign  work  as  he  believes  calculated  to  produce  intel- 
lectual and  moral  error  ?  How  could  he  be  justified  in  giv- 
ing tbem  circulation  ?    His  own  views  may  be  wrong,  and  so 
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may  the  observations  of  a  surveyor,  who  endeavors  to  correct 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  If  this  be  allowed  in  a  country 
where  the  author  has  legal  righis^  how  much  more  in  ope 
where  his  works  are  pubUc  property  1 

Indeed,  when  we  recollect  the  vast  difference  in  the  state 
of  society  in  this  country  and  in  England,  when  we  consideic 
that  every  work  published  in  our  country,  which  gains  circu- 
lation, has  more  influence  on  its  character  than  almost  any 
law  of  Congress,  it  seems  to  us  as  strange  to  insist  that  we 
should  receive  and  circulate  English  works,  unchanged,  as  it 
would  be  to  require  that  we  should  transfer  the  acts  of  the  En- 
glish parliament  to  our  statute  books.  For  ourselves,  we  think 
that  the  good  of  our  country  ought  never  thus  to  be  sacrificed 
to  foreign  claims,  and  we  consider  the  nation  as  much  in- 
debted to  those  who  furnish  foreign  works,  divested  of  useless 
or  injurious  characteristics,  or  adapted  to  our  own  habits  and 
state  of  society,  as  to  those  who  introduce  foreign  laws  or 
improvements,  so  modified  as  to  conform  to  our  circumstan- 
ces. Could  the  torrent  of  English  works,  which  is  poured  upon 
us,  be  limited  or  purified,  much  evil  would  be  prevented  ;  and 
the  prospect  of  elevating  the  public  opinion,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country  would  be  much  more  promising. 

We  are  aware  that  this  subject  is  still  <u&  jtutice,  and  we 
should  be  happy  to  know  and  to  publish  the  views  of  our 
readers,  on  either  side  of  the  question. 


ADDISON  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GESTURE  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

{The  following  article  was  wrillen  hy  Addison,  and  desired  for  Enfflishiripn.  in  1712. 
It  19  not  less  applicable  to  the  descendant<(  orEn{;lislimon,  in  \S3-'j.  W  ould  that  it  mig^t 
ro'ise  some  of  those  who  speak  with  the  immobilitv  of  lisdcHS  iudiffereuce,  on  the  most 
elevating  of  all  suhjoct:*.  Would  that  it  might  snake,  if  not  subdue,  the  prejudices  of 
some  wiio  are  so  fastidious  as  to  consider  every  attitude  but  that  of  a  contemplative 
statue,  AS  thealrieal,  in  the  pulpit  \    Thit  authority  of  Addison  is  of  some  value.] 

Most  foreign  writers  who  have  given  any  character  of  the 
English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  ascribe  to  it,  allow  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  people  are  naturally  modest.  It  proceeds,  per- 
haps, from  this  our  national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  ob- 
served to  make  use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other 
countries.  Our  preachers  stand  stock  still  in  the  pulpit;  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  tiff  the  best  sermons 
in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the  same  speaking  statues  at 
our  bars,  and  in  all  public  places  of  debate.     Our  words  flow 
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from  as  in  a  smooth  continued  stream,  without  those  strainings 
of  the  voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  '  *  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon  e?erything 
that  is  dear  to  us.  Though  our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest 
tropes  and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us.  I 
ha?e  heard  it  observed  more  than  once  by  those  who  have  seen 
Italy,  that  an  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  t^cause  the  postures  which  are 
expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculiar  to  that 
country.  One  who  has  not  seen  an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will 
not  know  what  to  make  of  that  noble  gesture  in  Raphael's 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  where  the  apostle  i» 
represented  as  lifting  up  both  his  arms,  and  pouring  out  the 
thunder  of  his  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience  of  Pagan  phi- 
losophers. 

It  is  certain,  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement  exertions  of 
the  voice,  cannot  be  too  much  studied  by  a  public  orator. 
They  are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters,  and  enforce 
every  thing  he  says,  with  weak  hearers,  better  than  the  strong- 
est argument  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audience 
awake,  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  show  the  speaker  is  in  earnest,  and 
affected  himself  with  what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to 
others.  Violent  gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the 
hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  religious 
horror.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  see  women  weep 
and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  moving  preacher,  though  he  is 
placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing  ;  as  in  England  we  very  fre- 
quently see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  elaborate  dis- 
courses of  piety,  who  would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of 
themselves  by  the  bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense,  when  accompanied  with  such  an  emotion  of 
voice  and  body,  has  such  an  influence  on  men's  minds,  what 
might  we  not  expect  from  many  of  those  admirable  discourses 
which  are  printed  in  our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a 
becoming  fervor,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  voice 
and  gesture  ? 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  much  impaired 
his  health  by  the  laterum  contention  the  vehemence  of  action, 
with  which  he  used  to  deliver  himself  The  Greek  orator 
was  likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that 
one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens, 
reading  over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment, 
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tind  seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  asking 
them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected  by  the  reading  of  it,  how 
much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed,  had  they  heard 
him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence. 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of  these  two 
great  men,  does  an  orator  often  make  at  the  British  bar,  hold- 
ing up  his  head  with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking 
the  sides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  ?  The 
truth  of  it  is,  there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
gestures  of  the  English  speaker  ;  you  see  some  of  them  run- 
ning their  hands  into  their  pockets  a^  far  as  ever  they  can 
thrust  them,  and  others  looking  with  great  attention  on  a  piece 
of  paper  that  has  nothing  written  on  it ;  you  may  see  many  a 
smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it  into 
several  different  cocks,  examining  sometimes  the  lining  of  it, 
and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapening  a 
beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British 
nation.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  used  to 
frequent  Westminster  Hall,  there  was  a  counsellor  who  never 
pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack  thread  in  his  hand,  which 
he  used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the  while  he 
was  speaking;  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to  call  it  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  for  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  with- 
out it.  One  of  his  clients  who  was  more  merry  than  wise, 
stole  it  from  him  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading  ;  but  he 
had  better  have  left  it  alone,  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his  jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a  dumb  man, 
and  therefore  may  be  thought  a  very  improper  person  to  give 
rules  for  oratory  ;  but  I  believe  every  one  will  agree  with  me 
in  this.  That  we  ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture, 
(which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation^ 
or  at  least,  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful  ana 
expressive. 


ON   THE   CHARACTER  OF  TEACHERS   OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  devoted  friend  of 
common  education  to  the  editor,  contains  so  much  that  is 
true  and  important  on  the  subject,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it 
from  our  readers.  It  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  suc-^ 
ceeding  article. 
3 


a#  S^auUTtMh€rt  be  properly  iraintdl 

*  You  ba?^  been  strugglinf  long  alone  but  do  not  gi?e  up 

Jour  efforts.  I  belie?e  many  others  will  soon  come  to  your 
elp.  The  christian  community  of  New  England,  and  the 
good  citizens,  will  not  always  sleep  over  a  subject  so  totally 
important  as  .that  of  their  schools ;  they  will  not  spend  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  sustain  schools,  which  often  prove 
worse  than  useless  for  want  of  proper  attention. 

^  The  American  School  Society  I  have  thought  much  of, 
since  I  saw  you.  I  am  convinced  the  state  of  our  country 
calls  for  such  a  society,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost.  There 
are  some  circumstances  respecting  our  common  schools,  that 
should  arouse  the  feelings  of  every  christian  and  patriot. 
The  family  insiitittion  excepted^  all  other  institutions  united — 
Public  Worship— Sabbath  Schools — Academies  and  Colleges 
—do  not  have  so  much  influence  in  giving  a  character  to  New 
England  and  New  York,  as  common  schools.  More  than 
fifteen  thomand  teachers  are  employed  in  New  England  every 
year,  in  the  primary  public  schools,  and  as  many  in  New  York. 
W  ho  are  these  teachers  ?  Nine  tenths  of  them  are  incxperi- 
enced  youth,  from  IS  years  of  age  to  25  and  30.  Yes — that 
institution  which  probably  does  more  than  all  others  to  form 
the  character  of  our  citizens,  is  in  the  hands  of  head-strotig^ 
unqualified  and  often  dissipated  youth.  And  what  is  worse, 
1  fear  it  is  the  voice  of  public  opinion^  that  the  common  schools 
rrnui  be  and  ought  to  be  taught  by  young  persons.  Now  it  is 
wonderful,  that  men  require  the  experience  and  wisdom  and 
stability  of  mature  age,  to  manage  all  their  money  concerns, 
and  their  political  affairs,  but  carelessly  turn  over  to  inexpe- 
rienced young  men,  the  great  and  holy  business  of  forming 
that  character  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society, 
and  on  which  depends  our  very  existence  and  happiness  as  a 
nation.  Is  there  a  merchant  in  Boston  who  would  give  up  the 
whole  management  of  his  shop,  even  for  a  day,  to  a  *  green,' 
inexperienced  boy  ?  Is  there  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts,  who 
would  give  up  his  farm,  his  cattle  or  his  sheep,  to  such  an 
one  ?  Yet  he  turns  over  his  own  children  to  such  an  one, 
to  form  their  characters  for  time  and  eternity — to  one  whom  he 
would  not  trust  to  manage  his  beasts — and  then  thinks  they 
should  be  very  grateful  to  him,  for  making  such  good  provis- 
ion for  their  education ! 

*  Besides,  we  will  not  trust  a  man  to  draw  a  tooth,  or  pre- 
scribe an  emetic,  till  he  has  studied  his  profession  three  years, 
and  comes  to  us  with  a  diploma^  signed  and  sealed,  from  a 
college  of  scientific  and  experienced  physicians.  A  man 
cannot  manage  a  case  before  our  courts,  involving  the  value 
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of  a  shilling,  till  he  has  studied  the  whole  science  of  law,  and 
obtained  a  certificate  from  a  college  of  wise  and  experienced 
lawyers  and  judges ;  and  our  civil  constitutions  exclude  men 
from  ail  participation  in  the  business  of  legislation  and  even 
from  the  business  of  choosing  legislators,  till  they  have  at- 
tained some  maturity.  But  little  or  nothing  is  required  as 
to  age,  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  moral 
character,  to  take  a  part  in  the  great  business  of  education, 
of  forming  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  country, 
on  which  everything  else  depends.' 


[Pot  Um  AdmIs  of  £d«c«tion.] 

ERRORS!  m  DISCIPLINE ;  OR  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

[We  insert  the  following  account  of  the  errors  of  a  teacher  whom  we  he« 
lieye  to  have  been  among  the  best  and  most  jadicious  of  his  day  and  neigh- 
borhood, as  an  illuAration  of  some  of  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent,  in  onr 
last  arUele.  We  do  it  also  with  the  hope  of  convincing  those  of  their  error, 
who  think  that  our  common  schools  need  no  reform,  and  of  persuadinjg 
them  ihfki  it  is  important  to  impart  some  of  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence to  a  young  man,  before  he  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  children.  Who  can  calcolate  the  evils  which  might  result  from  the 
frequent  employment  of  such  teachers,  and  who  can  doubt  that  among  those 
who  enter  upon  theii  task,  untaught  and  untrained,  many  will  commit  similar 


Can  it  be,  I  sometimes  say  to  myself,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  pedagogical  effi>rts,  I  seized  a  pupil  by  the  collar  for 
some  trifling  act  of  improprietry,  and  with  evident  marks  of  anger, 
drew  him  over  a  writing  desk  ?  Yes,  the  deed  was  done ;  and 
done  by  these  hands ;  and  under  the  direction  of  this  understanding 
and  will ! 

'  And  what,  think  you,  was  the  consequence  ?  At  that  time  I 
did  not  perceive  that  the  act  made  any  impressbn  at  all,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  except  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  me  in  the 
mind  of  the  victim  of  my  displeasure.  The  school,  in  general, 
took  very  little  notice  of  it ;  and  those  who  noticed  it,  appeared 
soon  to  forget  it.  The  truth  is,  that  I  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
violent  and  angry  acts,  that  a  single  attack  on  an  individual  pro- 
duced very  little  surprise;  though  my  general  conduct  bad  the 
effect  to  alienate,  by  degrees,  their  afiections  from  me. 

Nor  is  it  single  acts  in  schools  that  produce  so  much  mischief, 
after  all,  as  the  prevailing  disposition  which  the  teacher  manifests. 
If  he  is  usually  lund  and  affectionate,  and  only  indulges  in  an  angry 
fil  occasiopally,  bad  as  the  consequences  are,  they  art  as  nothmg  in 
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comparison  with  those  which  result,  where  a  teacher  indulges  wrong 
feelings  or  wrong  temper  habitually.  In  the  former  case,  the  pu- 
pils'only  lose  their  respect  ibr  him;  in  the  latter,  they  not  only 
cease  to  respect,  but  they  cease  to  love  him. 

I  loved  my  pupils,  and  was  generally  kindly  disposed  towards 
them,  and  they  knew  it.  They  therefore  did  not  cease  to  love  me 
at  once,  but  their  alienation  was,  as  I  said  before,  gradual.  I  took 
them  all  to  be  young  knaves,  at  the  very  opening  of  school,  and 
made  laws  accordingly  ;  and  what  I  took  them  to  be,  many  of  them 
slowly  became.  They  constantly  watched  their  opportunity  to 
evade  my  laws,  and  I  watched  my  opportunity  to  detect  them,  and 
enforce  the  penalty. 

My  punishments  were  most  of  them  summary.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  formal  feruling  or  flogging,  but  this  was  rare.  It  took  up 
too  much  time.  I  knew  of  a  shorter  method.  This  was  to  carry  a 
rule  under  my  arm,  and  when  I  discovered  a  transgressor,  to  strike 
him  across  the  head  with  the  rule.  As  to  endangering  the  brain, 
I  never  thought  of  that.  Indeed  I  scarcely  knew  that  there  were 
brains  in  the  cranium.  I  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  as 
inexperienced  in  human  nature,  as  you  can  possibly  conceive. 

One  day,  in  striking  a  boy  across  the  head  with  my  rule,  I  broke 
it.  To  add  to  my  confusion,  a  lady  was  present  in  the  school,  and 
witnessed  the  transaction.  It  was  now  no  longer  whispered  that 
*  the  master  was  very  severe  in  school.'     It  was  talked  alovd. 

The  noise  of  the  transaction  did  me  much  injury,  though  it  partly 
cured  me  of  striking  the  head  with  a  rule.  I  now  used  ray  flat 
band,  or  a  book.  But  my  term  of  teaching,  which  was  only  three 
months,  expired  about  this  time,  and  I  was  glad  of  it ;  and  so  were 
most  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

However,  I  was  employed,  the  next  winter,  to  teach  again  in  a 
neighborhood  about  two  miles  distant.  Here  I  commenced  with 
less  severity  than  formerly  ;  but  afterwards  fell  into  bad  habits.  I 
did  not  strike  with  my  rule,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  used  to  throw  it.  One 
day  I  threw  it  at  little  George,  who  was  only  six  years  old,  and  hit 
him  with  the  end  of  it,  near  the  outer  corner  of  one  of  his  eyes. 
Had  it  struck  an  inch  further  towards  his  nose,  it  must  inevitably 
have  put  out  his  left  eye.  But  it  cured  me  completely  of  throwing 
rules.  Indeed,  I  made  my  resolution  the  moment  the  rule  struck, 
and  I  rejoice  that  I  have  never  broken  it,  from  that  day  to  this. 

Still  I  governed  too  much  by  force  of  arms,  and  too  little  by  the 
force  of  suasion  and  love.  I  bated  monarchy  and  tyranny ;  but  I 
thought  the  exigency  of  the  case  required  both,  and  both  monarch 
and  tyrant  I  accordingly  became. 

But  I  got  through  the  winter,  and  without  much  open  complaint ; 
and  some  said  they  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  good  school.  1 
knew  better,  however  \  but  I  did  not  contradict  tlie  reports. 
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The  next  fall  I  had  a  pressing  invitation,  and  the  offer  of  a  pretty 
round  price,  if  I  would  take  the  charge  of  another  school  several 
miles  distant  Their  teachers  of  hte  had  not  governed  well ;  and 
they  said  they  wanted  a  *•  smart  master ; '  one  that  would  keep  the 
power  in  his  own  hands. 

I  was  empbyed  and  went  to  my  work.  All  went  on  pretty  well 
lor  a  time.  At  length,  one  or  two  boys  began  to  be  troublesome. 
Partlv  to  punish  the  individual,  and  partly  to  put  the  rest  in  awe  of 
me,  I  punished  one  with  the  rod,  and  with  considerable  severity. 
However,  the  boy  was  subdued,  and  1  supposed  I  had  gained  my 
point,  for  some  time  afterwards.  At  last,  news  came  to  my  ears 
that  an  endeavor  had  been  made  to  have  me  punished  for  abusing 
one  of  my  pupik.     The  circumstances  were  as  follows. 

When  I  was  in  the  act  of  flogging  my  pupil,  a  piece  of  the  stick, 
which  was  rather  dry,  flew  on;  and,  hitting  another  boy  on  the 
cheek,  drew  blood.  The  boy  went  home  and  told  the  story,  and 
showed  his  wound  to  his  guardian  who,  being  a  passionate  man,  at 
once  took  fire  at  the  transaction,  and  what  was  really  bad  enough, 
his  busy  imagination  wrought  into  a  high  degree  of  violence.  He 
complained  at  once  to  the  srand  jury  of  the  town,  and  endeavored 
to  have  me  prosecuted.  Why  he  did  not  succeed  better,  I  never 
knew  ;  but  the  civil  authority  took  no  notice  of  it.  After  all  was 
over,  it  got  to  my  ears.  I  called  on  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had 
given  so  much  ofience,  obtained  some  partial  concessions,  and  in 
the  end  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

Though  1  had  now  become  fully  enthroned  in  the  pedagogic 
chair,  I  was  not  firmly  enthroned  in  the  affections  of  the  pupik  or 
their  parents.  Some  still  considered  me  severe  ;  but  many  were 
on  the  whole,  satisfied.     The  term  closed,  however,  satisfactorily. 

For  two  or  three  successive  winters  following,  I  was  employed  la 
the  same  school.  I  laid  aside  severity  more  and  more,  and  gov- 
erned more  and  more  by  the  law  of  kindness.  There  were  some 
occasbnal  acts  of  violence ;  but  not  enough  to  injure  me  materially. 
With  all  my  errors,  I  was  r^arded  as  a  verv  good  teacher. 
The  saying  sometimes  repeated,  that  such  was  tne  order  of  the 
school  room,  that  a  pin  might  be  heard  to  fall  on  the  floor,  had  with 
many  minds,  great  weiebt.  Such  at  that  time,  were  their  views 
and  my  own,  of  thorough  and  appropriate  school  discipline. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  this,  I  was  em(doyed  in  another  and 
a  much  lai^er  school.  There  were  some  turbulent  spirits,  with 
whom  a  degree  of  severity  seemed  unavoidable ;  but  the  instances 
of  severe  or  corporal  punkhment  were  very  unfrequent.  The  less 
they  were  resorted  to,  the  better  things,  on  the  whole,  appeared 
to  go. 

•3 
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This  has  been  the  result  of  my  experience  in  teaciiing  many 
times  since.  In  proportion  as  I  have  laid  aside  all  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  governed  solely  by  persuasion  and  love,  just  in  the  same 
proportion  has  been  my  success  ;  and  just  in  the  same  proportion  as 
I  have  failed  to  govern  myself — ^my  temper,  feelings  and  conduct — 
has  the  school,  and  tlie  discipline  of  the  school,  gone  wrong. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  Uiat  all  punishment,  or  even  all  corporal 
punishment,  should  in  every  instance,  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  only 
to  leave  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  others,  that  used  in  my 
hands-soften  injudiciously  byreasonof  an  improper  state  of  temper 
and  feeling,  it  has  frequently — indeed,  almost  always — been  a  great- 
er evil  in  its  results,  than  that  which  it  was  designed  to  cure.  In  other 
cases,  and  in  other  hands,  I  believe  corporal  punishment  b  some- 
times, the  less  evil. 

Of  boxing  ears  and  striking  the  head  with  a  rule,  I  am  now  una- 
ble to  think  without  shuddering.  Did  teachers  dream  of  a  tithe  of 
the  mischief  tliese  concussions  of  the  young  and  tender  brain  may 

Produce,  we  should  probably  hear  no  more  of  blows  on  the  heacl. 
'here  are  places  enough  on  which  blows  can  be  inflicted,  with  more 
safety  than  on  the  cranium.  Besides,  a  very  small  rod,  suitably 
applied,  if  cor|)oral  punishment  must  be  inflicted  occasionally,  will 
be  found  greatly  preferable  to  many  of  the  shorter,  and  of  course 
more  popular  modes  of  correction. 

When  we  commence  a  school  with  a  small  number  of  pupils — 
the  children  of  parents  who  have  first  governed  themselves  and 
then  governed  their  ofl^pring,  and  when  we  only  increase  our  num- 
ber by  small  additions  at  once,  and  those  remote  from  each  other, 
I  do  not  believe  punishment,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  often  necessary.  But  when  the  children  of  all  sorts  of  pa- 
rents, judicious  and  injudicious,  and  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  and 
habits,  are  thrown  together  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  eighty,  under 
tlie  care  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  stranger,  he  must  be  somethmg  more 
than  man,  who  can  reduce  such  a  motley  and  heterogeneous  mass  to 
good  order  and  right  discipKne,  without  the  occasional  adoption  of 
rigid  measures. 


[For  tke  AmmU  of  EdoMiUm.] 
DEVOURING  BOOKS. 


It  b  recorded  of  Madame  de  Stael  Holstein,  tliat  before  she 
fifteen  years  of  age,  she  had  '  devoured^  600  noveb  in  three 
ttiooths ;  so  that  she  must  have  read  more  than  six  a  day  upon 
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an  average.*  Louis  XVL,  during  the  five  months  and  seven  dflys 
of  his  imprisonment,  immediately  preceding  his  death,  read  157 
volumes,  or  one  a  day. 

K  this  species  of  gluttony  is  pardonabte  in  circumstances  like 
those  of  Louis,  it  is  less  so  in  a  young  lady  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
No  one  can  have  time  for  reflection,  who  reads  at  this  rapid  rate. 
And  whatever  may  be  thought,  these  devoufei^  of  books  are  guilty 
of  abusmg  nature,  to  an  extent  as  much  greatei"  than  those  wIk) 
overcharge  their  stomachs,  as  the  intellectual  powers  are  higher 
than  the  animal  propensities. 

If  we  find  but  few  cases  of  mental  gluttony  equal  to  that  of 
M.  de  Stael,  there  are  many  which  fell  but  little  short  of  it« 
Thousands  of  young  people  spend  their  time  in  perpetual  reading, 
or  rather  in  devouring  books.  It  is  true,  the  food  is  light ;  but 
it  occupies  the  mental  faculties,  for  the  time,  in  firuitless  effi>rts^ 
and  operates  to  exclude  food  of  a  better  quality. 

I  should  be  among  the  last  to  engage  in  an  indiscriminate 
warfare  against  reading,  but  when  I  see  the  rapid  increase  of 
books  in  our  market,  and  their  general  character,  and  consider, 
tiiat  the  condition  of  the  market  indicates  the  character  and  strength 
of  the  demand,  when  to  this  is  added  the  conviction  (oiced  upon 
us,  by  facts  within  the  range  of  daily  observation,  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  conclusion,  that  it  strongly  behoves  those  who  are  fiiendly 
to  mental  as  well  as  physical  temperance,  to  sound  an  appropriate 
alarm. 

Perpetual  reading  inevitably  operates  to  exclude  thought,  and 
in  the  youthful  mind  to  stint  the  opening  mental  (acuities,  by  fa- 
V(Nring  unequal  development.  It  is  apt  either  to  exclude  social 
enjoyment,  or  render  the  conversation  fiivolous  and  unimportant ; 
for  to  make  any  useful  reflections,  while  the  mind  is  on  the  gallop, 
is  nearly  out  of  the  question ;  and  if  no  useful  reflections  are  made 
during  the  hours  of  reading,  they  cannot  of  course  be  retailed  in 
the  social  circle.  Besides,  It  leads  to  a  neglect  of  domestic  and 
other  labors.  The  law,  that '  man  shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face^  is  not  to  be  violated  by  half  or  three  fourths  of  the 
human  race  with  impunity*  It  is  a  universal  law  ;  arid  that  inr 
dividual^  let  the  sex,  rank  or  station  be  what  it  may,  who  trans* 
gresses,  must  suffer  the  penalty — not  mere  poverty,  but  a  loss  of 
actual  enjoyment,  if  not  of  health.  Even  if  we  do  not  intrude 
upon  the  hours  sacred  to  repose,  sleep  becomes  disturbed,  un« 
sound  and  unsatisfying.  Food  loses  its  relish,  life  its  zest,  and  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  fair  and  goodly  Eden  we  read  and  dream  off 
the  worid  becomes  less  and  less  interesting,  and  we  actually  begin 
to  complain  of  our  Creator,  while  the  fault  is  in  ourselves. 


3d  Popular  Periodicalt. 

Such,  axe  some  of  the  results  of  a  perpetual  deyouiing  of  books ; 
but  it  would  require  a  volume  to  state  them  all  in  detail,  so  as  to 
show  the  full  extent  of  the  evil. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  error  in  question  favors  book-ma- 
kers and  booksellers ;  for  Mt  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ; ' 
but  this  should  not  prevent  our  protesting  against  it.  And  while 
I  disclaim  all  fellowship  with  those  who  derive  no  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  future,  but  place  the  golden  era  among  past 
ages,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  our  ancestors,  at  periods  not 
very  remote,  were  more  truly  wise  than  the  children  of  this  gener- 
ation. If  they  read  fewer  novels  and  light  periodicals,  they  medi- 
tated more  on  those  they  read.  If  they  had  fewer  books  in  the 
community,  they  had  more  of  what  Locke  calls,  sound,  roundHi* 
bout  sense.  If  they  devoured  less,  they  digested  more.  It  has 
been  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  giant  in  real  literature,  that  he 
never  read  a  book  through,  except  the  Bible. 

How  would  our  mental  gormandizers  scout  the  idea,  suggested 
by  one  who  passes  for  wise,  that  we  should  always  read  with  a 
pen  in  our  hand !  How  would  Madame  de  Stael  have  smiled,  at 
being  told  that  she  would  probably  derive  more  benefit  fi^m  read- 
ing half  a  dozen  pages  in  a  day,  than  the  same  number  of 
volumes ! 

But  we  may  anticipate  a  better  future.  This  book-mania  is 
destined  to  pass  away.  There  is — there  must  be — in  a  world 
which  has  been  for  thousands  of  years  improving,  too  much  good 
sense  long  to  tolerate  it.  Let  the  present  race  of  youth,  of  both 
sexes,  continue  to  devour  greedily  every  catchpenny  publication 
that  issues  firom  the  teeming  press.  But  let  them  remember,  that 
they  are  unconsciously  hastening  themselves  from  life's  scenes,  to 
give  place  to  other,  and  we  hope  more  rational  actors — those  who 
will  remember  that  neither  their  mental  or  physical  natures  can 
be  sustained  by  mere  gormandizing,  and  that  digestion  is  no  les^ 
important  than  mastication. 


POPULAR  PERIODIGAL8. 


Gbkat  efforts  have  been  made  within  a  few  years,  to  circulate 
periodical  works  of  a  novel  character.  One  class  of  these  addres- 
ses itself  to  the  spirit  of  economy,  and  comprises  the  best  books 
in  various  departments  of  literature.  Among  these,  were  the 
Circulating  iMrary,  the  Christian  Ldbrary^  and  more  recently, 
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the  Republic  of  Letters^  containing  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and 
other  works  of  established  character,  compressed  by  means  of 
a  small  type,  into  such  a  compass  as  to  render  them  cheap  be^ 
yond  all  example,  but  inducing  the  purchaser  to  hazard  his  sights 
in  order  to  save  his  money.  We  think  none  of  these  plans  so 
valuable  as  that  of  the  Family  Library,  of  the  Harpers.  Its  type 
is  as  small,  and  its  price  is  as  low,  as  we  think  the  healthy  progress 
of  the  national  literature  requires.  We  do  not  believe,  that  en- 
largement or  vigor  of  mind  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  books 
which  are  devoured.  Indeed,  we  are  convmced,  that  dyspepsia  b 
a  disease  which  at  this  moment  is  as  common  in  the  brains  as  in 
the  stomachs  of  our  countrymen,  and  from  the  same  leading  cause, 
the  excess  of  food. 

We  cannot  therefore  regard  with  much  more  hope,  those  who 
are  attempting  to  force  upon  those  who  desire  to  improve,  abnost 
a  volume  of  English  periodicals,  in  the  compass  of  a  number.  It 
is  convenient  to  the  few,  who  wish  to  have  the  works  for  reference 
merely ;  but  it  is  mischievous  to  those  who  are  induced  to  read 
such  a  collection  of  matter,  local  in  its  character,  and  too  often 
Anti*American  and  Anti-Christian  in  its  tendency. 

Besides  those  who  are  thus  endeavoring  to  secure  public  favor, 
by  consulting  economy,  others  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  same 
object  by  pleasing  the  taste  merely,  and  especially,  to  attract  the 
eye  by  a  multitude  of  beautiful  engravings.  The  Penny  Maga- 
zine, however  valuable  it  may  be  at  home,  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  pronounced  by  its  conductors  themselves,  to  be  unsuita- 
ble for  the  American  people.  The  American  Magazine,  has 
been  recently  established  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  designed 
to  assume  an  American  character.  We  cannot  yet  judge  whether 
it  will  aim  most  at  the  beautiful  or  the  useful.  We  hope  it  will 
assume  a  tone,  which  shall  render  its  moral  influence,  not  hamnless 
merely,  but  salutary  and  elevating.  The  times  demand  it— our 
country  needs  it — and  there  is  no  apology  for  those  who  refuse  to 
instruct  and  improve,  at  the  same  time  that  they  please,  for  it  is 
easy  to  do  all  this,  in  such  a  work. 

We  have  watched  with  deep  interest,  the  People^s  Magazine 
and  Parley^s  Magazine,  both  intended  for  popular  use — the 
first  for  adults,  the  second  for  children.  The  plan  was  well  con- 
ceived, and  much  taste  was  displayed  in  the  selections  and  em- 
beUishments  of  the  first  volume.  But  we  were  disappointed  in 
some  respects.  Both  were  better  adapted  to  the  parlor,  than  to 
the  people — ^perhaps  with  good  policy,  so  fer  as  pecuniary  profit 
was  concerned,  but  certainly  at  the  expense  of  the  great  objects 
for  which  we  hoped.  There  was  a  want  of  unity  and  character 
also,  which  was  unfortunate,  and  artk^les  crept  into  them,  which 
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were  but  ill-assorted  with  scripture  stories  and  lessons  of  excel- 
lence. During  the  last  year,  they  have  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  new  editor,  and  their  character  is,  in  our  opbion,  much 
improved.  They  display,  indeed,  less  of  elegant  taste,  but  far 
more  of  the  spirit  of  doing  good— 4ess  of  beauty  and  finish  in  the 
execution,  but  far  more  of  utility, — ^and  above  all,  a  decided  and 
practical  character,  and  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling.  They  have 
thus  been  rendered  far  more  suitable  to  the  people  and  to  their 
children — ^while  they  will  instruct  and  amuse  the  well  informed. 
We  regret  that  the  engravings  are  so  frequently  injured  in  stereo- 
typing ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  wished  that  Tom  Starboard 
would  take  his  place  with  Sinbad  the  Sailor ;  but  we  cordially  wish 
success  to  these  useful  and  improving  works. 

The  Family  Library ^  and  Boys*'  and  Girls^  Library ^  of  the 
Harpers,  appear  to  be  edited  in  a  good  degree  in  the  same  spirit ; 
although  some  of  the  works  in  each  may  be  objectionable.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  persuaded,  that  these,  with  the  two  preceding 
periodicals,  will  comprise  at  least  as  much  miscellaneous  reading 
as  can  be  useful,  in  the  family  and  tlie  school.  More  would  be 
likely  to  distract  and  enfeeble  the  mind,  rather  than  to  improve  it. 
Even  these  must  be  used  with  watchfulness,  or  they  may  in 
some  cases  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  young  from  study,  and 
give  a  distaste  for  moral  and  religious  truth,  and  for  the  admirable 
illustrations  of  it,  which  are  now  presented  in  a  popular  form. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  mentioning,  in  this  connect 
tion,  a  work  of  a  different  character,  but  still  adapted  to  be  both 
useful  and  interesting  as  a  popular  work.  The  Scientific  Tracts 
and  Family  Lyceum^  have  successively  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  original  projector.  Both  publications  are  now  united  in 
one  work,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  well  known.  It  |s  a  periodical,  which  combines  science 
with  practical  life,  and  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form,  more 
happily  tlian  any  we  know.  We  sometimes  fear,  that  phrenolo- 
gists would  detect  more  of  marvellousness  in  the  editor's  develop- 
ment, than  becomes  a  philosopher ;  some  of  the  smaller  articles, 
are  written  too  much  in  the  style  of  paragraphs  in  our  daily  news- 

i>apers,  for  a  work  of  accuracy ;  and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the 
ast  page  of  editorial  squibs,  were  transferred  to  the  covers,  in- 
stead of  encumbering  a  bound  volume  of  real  and  permanent  value  ; 
but  we  read  it  with  interest,  and  would  advise  its  addition  to  the 
family  list  of  periodicals,  wbere  a  place  can  be  found  for  it. 
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REYNOLDS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  EYES. 

IRniB  to  Students  on  the  Use  of  the  Eyes.    Bt  Edward  Rst2TOLD8» 
M.  D^  of  Boston.— [BiUicaZ  R^pertwry.for  July,  1833.] 

The  eye  is  a  little  world  of  wonders,  whether  we  consider  its 
structure,  or  its  movements,  or  the  noble  offices  it  performs.  In 
the  beautiful  lan^age  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  *  the  light  of  the  body.' 
It  watches  over  its  members,  it  directs  its  movements,  it  warns  it 
of  danger.  But  it  has  higher  offices*  It  is  the  messenger  of  the 
mind,  sent  forth  to  collect  the  materials  of  thought.  In  the  words 
of  the  essay  before  us,  '  Its  importance  rises  in  value  when  it  is 
considered  as  the  channel  of  most  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
through  her,  of  the  wisdom,  majesty,  and  goodness  of  God.'  But 
it  is  also  the  interpreter  of  the  soul,  and  expresses  its  inmost  feelings, 
its  most  delicate  shades  of  emotion,  with  a  faithfulness  and  power, 
which  the  pen  and  the  tongue  can  never  rival,  although  they  boast 
of  *  w6rds  that  burn.' 

And  yet  this  noble  organ,  which  gives  to  the  mind  most  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  world  below,  and  furnishes  the  most  beautiful 
imagery  to  shadow  forth  the  glories  of  that  which  is  above,  is 
wretchedly  neglected,  and  often  shamefully  abused.  Great  pains 
are  taken  to  educate  the  limbs  to  move  with  grace  and  efiect ;  the 
tongue  is  trained  with  great  care  to  articulate  every  letter,  and  com- 
bination of  letters  ;  but  the  eye  is  left  to  educate  itself;  and  if  it 
selects  the  most  important  and  beautiful  objects,  or  examines  them 
in  the  best  manner,  or  is  used  with  skill  or  prudence,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  accident,  and  not  of  instruction  or  training. 

But  our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  question,  how  instruments 
of  such  value  and  delicacy  shall  be  used,  so  as  to  secure  them  from 
disease  and  premature  decay.  We  consider  the  student  and  the 
clergyman  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Biblical  Re- 
pertory', and  his  able  correspondent,  for  presenting,  in  thb  form,  a 
set  of  maxims  and  precepts  which,  if  observed,  would  save  many 
an  hour  of  suffering  and  idleness ;  and  we  are  anxuMis  to  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  parents  and  teachers. 

We  must  reluctantly  pass  over,  without  a  remark,  the  beautifiil 
introduction  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  order  to  preserve  all  our  space  for 
the  practical  portion  of  his  essay,  with  a  single  reference  to 
his  observation,  on  the  tenfold  power  and  value  which  the  art  of 
printing  lias  conferred  on  the  eye.  The  mental  treasiures  of  ages 
are  thus  brought  within  its  reach ;  it  can  discern,  through  these 
characters,  not  only  the  aspect  of  distant  countries,  but  the  events 
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of  past  ages,  and  discover  the  hidden  wonders  of  the  unseen  and 
future  world  in  the  pages  of  inspiration. 

In  commencing  bis  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  eyes,  Dn 
R.  observes,  that  this  is  emphatically  '  the  reading  age,^  and  states 
this  fact  in  terms,  which  may  suggest  other  ideas  than  those  which 
relate  to  vision. 

*  Reading  is  the  fashion  of  the  da^.  It  commences  with  the  child  in  the 
nursery ;  constituteB  the  chief  business  of  boyhood  and  youth ;  and  con- 
tinues through  manhood  and  old  age.  No  period  is  considered  too  tender 
for  this  all  important  business  of  education  to  be  commenced.  No  threat- 
ening evils  are  of  sufficient  moment  to  stand  in  its  way ;  no  acquirements 
sufficiently  great  to  permit  repose.  As  one  advances  in  his  course,  new 
demands  for  exertion  present  themselves ;  new  temptations  multiply  ;  new 
sources  of  infonnation  are  thrown  open  to  him.  llis  eyes  begin  to  mani- 
fest the  alarming  signs  of  inordinate  use ;  but  they  are  too  often  disregarded, 
until  incurable  disease  numbers  him  among  its  victims ; — and  he  learns, 
when  too  late,  that  he  has  closed  the  widest  door  of  knowledge  to  the  soul, 
and  is  left  to  mourn,  with  many  a  kindred  spirit,  the  premature  sacrifice  of 
his  usefulness  and  power.' 

In  connection  with  this,  Dr.  R.  informs  us  that  the  present  age 
is  marked  by  '  an  unusual  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye,'  and 
that,  among  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  of  our  clergy,  and  public 
officers,  and  literary  men.  He  maintains,  however,  tiiat  this  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  studious  life  ;  and  appeals  to 
the  history  of  students  who  have  used  their  eyes  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible,  and  yet  preserved  their  vision  unimpaired,  to  ad- 
vanced old  age.  He  describes  the  wonderful  provision  which  the 
Creator  has  made  for  the  safety  of  these  precious  organs ;  and  as- 
sures us,  that  the  source  of  its  diseases  are  to  be  found,  not  in  their  use, 
but  in  their  abuse, — in  the  ignorance  which  knows  not,  or  the  neg- 
ligence which  regards  not,  the  laws,  by  which  the  most  exquisite  of 
optical  instruments  should  be  regulated.  His  first  object,  there- 
fore, is  to  give  the  student,  (for  whose  benefit  he  principally  writes) 
some  correct  Ideas  of  the  degree,  and  proper  adjustment  of  the 
light,  by  which  he  studies. 

^  The  first  circumstance  he  mentions,  as  ^  one  of  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  weakness  of  sight ' — ^which  has  caused  the  destruction  of 
many  eyes,'  Ls  little  suspected,  because  the  injury  is  generally 
gradual, — ^  the  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  frequent  alternations  of 
toeak  and  strong  lightJ  The  immediate  sensation  of  pain,  when 
a  strong  light  is  brought  into  a  dark  room,  should  be  a  sufficient 
warning.  The  ultimate  effects,  are  like  those  of  sudden  chanses  from 
heat  to  cold  upon  the  body ;  and  when  the  light  has  been  long  ex- 
cluded, the  tyrant  Dionysius,  the  Carthaginians  in  their  punishment 
of  Regulus,  and  even  the  liberators  of  long  immured  prisoners,  have 
found  the  sudden  transition  to  the  brilliancy  of  day,  sufficient  to  pro* 
duce  total  blindness. 
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In  most  parts  of  tho  eaitb,  the  general  couise  of  nftture  »  adapted 
to  the  strudiJre  of  the  eye ;  and  the  brUliaot  sun  is  adiered  in  by 
a  gradually  increasing  twilight.  But  we  neglect,  or  counteract  this 
indication  of  nature*  Many  exclude  all  li^ht  from  the  deemng 
room,  until  k  is  ready  to  burst  upon  them  in  its  strength.  The 
dailcest  room  is  often  selected  for  the  study,  and  the  evening  lights 
are  not  introduced,  until  total  darkness  has  rendered  the  eye  pecur 
1  iariy  susceptible.  In  illustration  of  the  danger  of  these  practices, 
Dr.  R.  mentioas  the  case  oi  a  lawyer  wlio  brought  on  a  serious  dis- 
ease by  performing  his  studies  and  labors  in  a  gloomy  room,  and 
passing  into  one  of  brilliant  light,  to  take  bis  meals.  But  a  more 
serious  warning  is  found  in  tlie  case  of  a  young  traveller,  who  was 
awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining  b  upon 
him  ;  and  on  exposing  himself  a  second  day  in  the  same  chamber, 
was  seized  with  a  violent  opthalmia,  wliich  produced  a  course  of 
weakness  and  suffering  for  years. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  rule  which  Dr.  R.  derives  from  these 
facts  is,  that  we  should  not  expose  the  eyes  suddenly  to  a  strong 
hght  upon  awaking  from  sleep.  To  avoid  this,  he  would  advise 
a  western  room  for  sleeping  ;  and  where  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
he  directs  us  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  curtains  or  blinds,  whk^h 
will  soften  the  light  so  as  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  eyes. 

The  succeeding  rules  are  not  less  obvious  inferences  from  these 
facts — that  the  room  selected  for  the  study,  should  be  weU-lightedy 
both  in  the  day  and  evening,  and  the  eyes  shoi4d  not  be  unfitted 
for  their  evening  task  by  the  popular  mode  of  resting  them  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  darkness.  Of  this  last  habit,  he  observes,  there 
can  be  '  no  more  certain  mode  of  inducing  the  evils  from  sudden 
changes  of  light.'  The  light  should  always  be  regulated  according 
to  the  powers  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  it  should  be  such  as  to  produce  no  un- 
pleasant sensations. 

Reflected  and  concentrated  light  are  highly  injurious.  Two 
cases  of  actual  blindness  have  occurred  within  tlie  knowledge  of 
Dr.  R.  in  a  few  years,  from  exposure  to  concentrated  light ;  and 
weakness  of  sight  that  has  unfitted  the  individual  for  usefulness 
through  life  has  often  been  the  consequence  of  it.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  he  considers  peculiarly  injurious,  when  reflected  from  an  oppo- 
site building  or  wall,  or  even  when  they  enter  through  a  window 
descending  to  the  floor,  and  are  thence  reflected  to  the  eyes.  Any 
exposure  of  this  kind  should  be  obviated  by  curtains  of  some  soft 
color,  and  the  furniture  should  be  such  as  the  eye  may  repose  upon 
with  agreeable  sensations.  Nature  is  clothed  with  drapery  whose 
color  is  refreshing  to  the  eye ;  and  it  is  false  taste,  as  well  as  false 
philosophy,  which  attempts  to  dazzle,  in  order  to  please  it. 
A 
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Fttal  taanAeSf  Dr.  R«  Kunifcs,  aro  often  made,  and  we  may 
add,  DO  leiS  fiital  eoonomy  is  oftea  practised,  in  regard  lo  the  qua$9^ 
iUp  of  Kgki  nUiaUt  far  evenhg  siudf.  Maoy  think  tfaejr  aiti 
penbmiing  an  important  service  to  the  eyes,  by  aocnstonfihig  theid 
to  little  light,  when,  in  his  view,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious. 
'The  irregular,  flickering  light  of  common  kmps  and  candles '  he 
regards  ^as  the  worst  possible  means  of  Kghting  the  sttfdy/  Can^ 
dl^  if  used  at  all,  should  be  of  wax  or  s^rmaceti ;  but  he  pre-* 
fers  the  common  Argand  study  lamp,  (the  lamp  with  a  ciicutar 
wwk,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  inventor,)  furnished  with  a 
shade  of  oiled  paper,  which  diffuses  sufficient  light  without  any 
offensive  glare,  and  is  free  from  the  objections  of  concentrated  light, 
produced  by  the  dai^  shade,  or  the  less  objectiouable  one  of  ground 
glass. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  Dr.  R.  notices  several 
habits  of  studious  men  which  are  injurious.  Shades  aver  the  eyes 
be  considers  injurious  to  all,  except  those  individuals  whose  eyes 
are  prominent,  and  stand  out  far  from  the  head,  and  whose  eye- 
brows and  eye-lashes  are  weak  and  insufficient.  Such  as  are  de- 
prived of  nature's  shades,  require  some  substitute  ;  but  this  should 
be  of  thin,  green  silk,  which  will  soften,  but  not  exclude  the  rays 
of  light. 

I^e  habit  of  saving  time  I^  reading  and  writing  by  twilight  or 
moonlight  he  protests  against  as  miserable  economy,  which  has 
prematurely  ruined  the  eyes  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  robbed 
religion  and  learning  of  many  an  able  friend. 

He  also  cautions  us  against  gazing  at  the  moon  for  a  long  time, 
as  a  dangerous  habit,  or  watching  the  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
pupil,  dilated  by  surrounding  darkness,  permits  this  highly  concen- 
trated light  to  pass  to  the  eyes  in  too  great  quantities ;  and  the 
history  of  Astronomy  points  to  a  number  of  its  votaries  who  were 
blinded  by  this  habit. 

Reading  and  writing  by  a  side-light,  is  a  practice  by  which  many 
have  ignorantly  or  thoughtlessly  impaired  their  vision.  At  first 
view,  this  would  seem  too  trivial  a  circumstance  to  produce  the 
least  effect ;  and  yet,  it  only  requires  the  glimpse  at  the  structure 
and  Physiology  of  the  eye  which  Dr.  R.  gives  us,  to  see  that  it  is 
of  material  importance.  The  iris,  or  colored  portion  of  the  eye, 
which  gives  it  its  beauty,  serves  also  as  a  curtain  to  protect  it,  and 
instinctively  open5«,  when  the  light  is  diminished,  and  contracts  when 
It  is  increased.  This  transition,  which  is  easily  observed,  by  look- 
ing at  the  eyes  in  a  glass  after  they  have  been  kept  in  darkness  for 
a  few  moments,  renders  the  sudden  change  of  light  injurious,  and 
also  makes  it  important,  that  both  eyes  should  be  exposed  to  on 
equal  degree  of  light.    The  sympathy  between  the  eyes,  Dr. 
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R.  mfomift  ISH  is  M  gratC,  fkax  if  the  pupil  of  am  k  dilated 
by  b^g  kept  in  the  sbtde,  as  must,  of  course^  be  tbe  caae, 
where  the  l^t  is  on  odo  side,  the  ejre  which  is  exposed,  oim^ 
not  cootiact  itself  suffioieiitlf  for  ptotecdon,  and  the  exposed  eye 
is  almost  ineTitaUy  infued. 

On  the  same  genera  principles,  the  habtl  of  sitdog  in  front 
of  a  wmdow,  with  the  fawk  towards  it,  md  holding  tl:^  book  or 
paper  before  the  eyes,  or  of  holding  a  candle  between  the  eyes 
and  the  book,  liar  fiie  purpose  of  seeing  more  distinctly,  is  very  in- 
jurious. Those,  however,  whose  eyes  fail  from  age,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  fsdling  into  this  habit ;  and  to  such,  Dr.  R.  advises  an 
immediate  recourse  to  spectacles. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  '  what  is  the  directtcm  best  suited  to 
the  eyes  ? '  Dr.  R.  replies — *  tt  is  that  light  which  is  sufficient  for 
distinct  vision,  and  vmidi  falls  over  the  left  shoulder  in  an  obliqu^ 
direction^  from  above,  %/pon  the  hoolc  or  study  table,^ 

The  last  direction  which  is  given  on  tlus  point  is,  that  the 
eye  should  be  piotected  in  the  summer,  frcnn  the  direct  rays  of 
the  burning  sun,  by  making  the  rim  of  the  hat  of  sufiBcient  width. 
^  Eye  destroyers,^  he  observes,  *  would  not  be  an  inappropriate 
name  for  the  nanow  things,  which,  by  some  of  the  more  recent 
fiishions,  are  called  hats.' 

Such  is  an  imperfect  and  partial  sketch  of  an  essay  fA  pe- 
culiar interest  and  value.  We  design  to  complete  the  review 
hereafter;  but  we  tnist  that  enough  has  already  been  stated  to 
loose  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  weQ  as  students,  to 
this  important  subject,  and  to  show  them  the  practical  value  of 
ft  knpwjedge  of  Phy^iologjr, 


PRACTICAL  LESSON  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  PROVIDENCE  OF  QOD. 

The  Germans  excel  in  their  popular  tales,  wbtcfa  present 
truth  in  so  striking  and  tangible  a  form,  that  while  the  ipind 
is  deeply  interested,  the  moral  is  felt  almost  without  being 
alluded  to.  We  have  occupied  the  little  leisure  we  have  bad 
in  preparing  a  translation  of  one  of  these  for  publication,  and 
eitract  the  followiog  as  an  example  for  parents  and  teachers, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  ignorant  should  be  addressed. 

The  child  of  a  soldier,  whose  education  had  been  obtained 
in  the  camp  and  the  snttler^s  booth,  is  adopted  by  an  excel* 
lent  old  school-master,  who  finds  him  in  a  state  of  aloKMit 
savage  ignoranqe  iiqd  brutality.    After  gaining  Ms  affl^lions 
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and  exoitiiiff  kig  thoughts  to  action  on  ^the^  subjects,  h^ 
lakes  the  following  nielhod  to  fix  upon  his  mind  the  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  and  providence  of  the  Deity. 

At  a  favorable  moment,  when  his  desire  of  knowledge  was 
excited,  his  guardian  led  him  out  in  view  of  an  extensive  field. 
This  seemed  like  a  fine  parade  ground'  for  Hussars,  and  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  regular  exercises  and  movements 
of  battalions,  and  the  commander  under  whose  orders  they 
were  executed.  The  school-master  then  proceeded,  as  follows : 

ScH.  Tour  emperor  has  a  great  many  regiments  besides  that  to 
which  your  father  belonged.  Some  of  ihem  are  stationed  in  Saxony, 
some  in  Silesia,  and  others  in  Bohemia.  Ail  at  once,  they  set  out 
and  march  together  to  one  place.  Now  I  have  often  wondered,  how 
it  was  possible  for  so  many  thousand  men  to  march  together  from  sp 
many  different  countries,  to  the  same  place,  in  as  perfect  order  as  if 
everything  had  been  agreed  upon  beforehand.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  there  is  some  one,  who  commands  them. 

J.  I  will  tell  you  who  it  is.  It  is  certainly  General  Down,  of 
whom  I  have  frequently  heard  my  father  speak. 

ScH.  I  believe  so.  But  besides  this,  so  many  thousand  men  must 
have  something  to  eat  in  the  course  of  a  day,  especially  if  they  have 
horses.  Now  one  would  suppose  that  they  would  starve  to  death, 
when  they  all  come  together  In  one  place.  I  have  read,,  however, 
that  wherever  they  go,  they  find  flour  bread,  meat,  pats  and  hay.  It 
cannot  be  that  all  these  thmgs  go  there  of  their  own  accord.  I  must 
believe  that  there  is  some  one,  who  orders  all  this. 

J.  It  is  certainly  General  Down,  for  he  provides  for  all  his  sol- 
diers.   The  soldiers  always  call  him  Father  Down. 

ScH.  It  is  possible.  At  least  there  is  some  one,  who  commands 
all  this  provision  to  be  brought  together.  But  there  is  as  much  or- 
der, in  the  loorid,  as  in  the  emperor's  army.  For  example,  the  sun 
rises  at  a  particular  time,  every  morning.  People  who  have  attended 
closely  to  the  sun,  can  tell  beforehand  the  very  minute  in  which  it 
will  rise. 

J.  But  it  is  not  so  exact  as  our  soldiers.  I  recollect  many  days 
in  which  I  never  saw  it  rise  at  all. 

ScH.  Things  must  be  very  different,  then,  in  Bohemia,  from 
what  they  are  with  us.  With  us,  it  rises  every  morning,  precisely  at 
the  time.  We  cannot,  indeed,  always  see  it,  for  sometimes  the  sky 
is  cloudy.  It  is  so  with  the  moon  too.  Now  it  rises,  now  it  sets. 
Sometimes  it  is  as  small  as  a  sickle  ;  at  others,  it  is  larger,  and  as 
round  as  a  dinner  plate,  and  then  it  begins  to  grow  smaller  again» 
and  everything  goes  on  so  regularly,  that  the  almanac-maker  can 
tell  us  everything  beforehand.  When  we  go  home,  I  will  point  out 
all  this  to  you  in  the  almanac ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  at  the  sky, 
and  observe  the  moon,  you  will  see  that  itichanges,  exactly  in  the 
order  there  la,id  down. 
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J.    Oh!    I  nefer  heard  of  that  befere,  in  all  aiy  life. 

ScH.  Yoo  may  rely  opcm  it  In  the  world  therefore,  e? erything 
is,  as  it  were,  under  the  direction  of  a  commander.  Now  think  a 
moment.  Sometimes  the  Tapors  ascend  from  the  earth  and  collect 
themsehes  together,  like  the  emperor's  soldiers,  and  form  themselvtf 
into  clouds.  Then  a  wind  oAen  arises,  and  in  a  few  hours,  drives 
them  all  away. 

In  the  spring,  every  thing  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  commander.  First  come  the  larks,  then  the  finches, 
then  the  swallows  and  storks  collect  together,  and  when  they  come, 
they  find  their  food  ready,  just  as  if  it  had  been  provided  on  pur- 
pose for  them.  Then  one  flower  blossoms  after  another ;  first,  the 
little  violet,  then  the  cowslip ;  then  the  cherry  trees  blosaom,  and 
then  the  pear  trees,  and  finally  the  apple  trees. 

AU  things  go  on  in  as  much  order,  as  if  they  were  told  just  what 
to  do.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  commander.  Now  it  is  nn, 
who  commands  all  this,  whom  we  call  God. 

J.    Oh !  have  you  ever  seen  him  t 

ScH.  No ;  neither  have  I  seen  Qeneral  Down,  and  yet  I  believe 
that  he  commands  the  emperor's  army.  And  besides,  my  dear  Jo- 
seph, there  are  many  things,  which  we  cannot  see,  and  which  yet 
exist     Have  you  ever  seen  the  wind  7 

J.     Never,  in  my  life. 

ScH.  Nor  I,  and  yet  it  exists.  This  is  evident  from  the  trees, 
which  it  moves,  and  from  the  tiles  which  it  blows  off  from  the  roofs 
of  houses.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  one,  who 
commands  all  this  to  be  done,  because  we  see  that  everything  takes 
place  in  as  much  order  as  if  it  were  commanded. 

J.  Look,  father,  see  that  great  bird,  which  comes  flying  towards 
OS.     What  is  it  called  ? 

ScH.  It  is  a  stork,  and  that  is  under  command  too.  As  soon 
as  spring  makes  its  appearance  among  us,  and  the  air  grows  warm, 
then  it  seems  as  if  some  one  said  to  the  storks, — *  March  I '  They 
break  up  their  quarters,  leave  the  countries  in  which  they  have  spent 
the  winter,  and  remove  to  others,  where,  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  they 
find  food  in  readiness  for  them.    Do  you  know  what  storks  eat  t 

(Joseph  shook  his  head.) 

They  generally  eat  frogs,  (continued  the  school-master.)  Frogs 
are  not  always  at  hand^  however.  In  the  winter,  there  are  none  to 
be  found. 

J.     Where  do  they  go  t 

Son.  They  hide  in  the  mud  of  the  marshes  and  ponds.  In  the 
spring  they  crawl  out.  When  it  is  time  for  the  storks  to  oome»  the 
irogs  come  too. 

J.  That  is  carious. 

8oH.    Indeed  it  is,  and  hence  yon  see  that  there  roust  be  some 

4we  who  commands  all  things,  and  takes  care  that  food  shall  be 

reail^  for  the  storks  as  soon  as  they  arrive.    Look  there,  Joseph, 

there  sits  a  stork,  so  near  us  that  yon  can  examine  it  closely.    Has  it 

4* 
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not  every  thing  necessary  to  make  it  a  frog  hunter?  See  how  long 
its  legs  are  !  With  them  it  can  walk  in  the  water  and  search  for 
frogs.  See  how  long  its  bill  is.  With  that  the  stork  catches  the 
frogs,  and  picks  them  to  death.  If  the  stork  was  made  like  the 
dove  or  the  hen,  the  frogs  would  be  of  no  use  to  it,  for  it  could  not 
catch  them.  You  saw  your  father's  regiment.  Can  you  recollect 
what  kind  of  weapons  the  Hussars  had  ? 

J.  Let  me  see.  First,  a  great  short  broad  sword,  then  a  pistol  at 
each  side,  and  a  carbine  slung  over  behind  the  back. 

ScH.  It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,  when  a  thousand  men  rush- 
ed forth,  all  having  the  same  kind  of  broad  sword  and  arms.  If  I 
had  seen  them  I  should  hare  believed  that  this  broad  sword  was 
made  on  purpose  for  them.  If  you  should  see  a  thousand  storks 
drawn  up  and  marching,  you  would  find  that  they  are  armed  as 
much  alike  as  the  regiment  of  Hussars,  to  which  your  father  belong- 
ed ;  they  all  have  great  and  strong  wings,  long  bills,  and  long  legs. 

The  old  man  then  went  on  to  say  much  more  about  the  wise  con- 
trivances which  we  see  everywhere  in  nature.  This  dialogue  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Joseph,  thai  he  saw  there  must  be 
a  commander  under  whose  authority  every  thing  is  transacted  in  this 
world.  He  began  to  look  upon  the  world  with  diiferent  eyes.  When- 
ever the  sun  or  the  moon  arose,  whenever  it  thundered  or  rained, 
whenever  he  saw  a  beehive  or  an  ant's  hill,  a  tree,  or  a  flower,  or  a 
bird,  he  thought  of  God,  who  orders  all  things. 


MISCELLANY. 


Juvenile  Music. 


We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  usefulness  and  activity  of  the  Bostott 
Academy  of  Music,  and  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  in  amisting  and 
exciting  others  to  action  on  this  interesting  subject.  In  addition  to  the 
Juvenile  Schools  which  it  has  established  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
vicinity,  its  Professors  have  trained  a  choir  during  the  year  past,  whose 
performances  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  are  said  by  competent 
judges,  to  be  of  the  higheet  churacter  of  excellence.  Its  reports,  conres- 
pondencei  and  the  'Manual,'  prepared  by  Mr.  Mason,  have  excited  great 
Interest  in  this  subject,  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  our  country.  Jur 
venile  schools  on  die  Peetalozzian  plan  are  established,  and  well  sustained, 
fin  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  New  England.  In  addition  to  the  auc- 
cessfnl  efibrts  made  in  Philadelphfai,  on  this  subject,  by  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  this  system  was  first  communicated,  the  friends  of  education  and  of 
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tnuBic  in  New  York  uid  Bahirnbre  aro  roused  16  iD^airy  and  adtion  cfh  tii« 
subject,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  all  our  principal  cities  will  provide 
this  delightAil)  salutary  amusement  fbr  the  lelsuro  hours  of  their  children 
and  youth,  so  often  Wasted,  or  devoted  to  the  worst  of  purposes. 

We  also  learn,  that  the  Ptofessore  are  constandy  receiving  applications 
for  direction  and  advice,  and'fbf  ioetruetors  competent  to  teach  upon  the 
Pestaiozzian  plan,  as  well  as  encouraging  accounts  of  the  residts  of  experi- 
ments which  have  heen  made.  We  think  the  Academy  owe  it  to  the 
public  and  themselves,  to  give  frequent  accounts  of  their  progress ;  and  we 
are  persuaded,  that  a  monthly  paper  like  those  issued  by  some  other  of  our 
societies,  which  should  contain  their  proceedings  and  correspondence, 
with  information  fbr  persons  who  wish  to  aid  in  this  great  object,  togetiier 
with  occasional  essays  on  the  most  common  defects^  and  the  most  necee* 
sary  improvements  in  the  training  and  performances  of  our  choirs,  and 
one  or  more  pieces  of  Social  and  Juvenile  Music,  would  do  much  to  pro^ 
mote  the  influence  of  the  Academy,  and  the  progress  of  the  cause.  We 
annex  to  this  number  anew  piece  of  Juvenile  Music  taken  from  the  Ger* 
roan ;  and  intend  to  insert  something  of  the  kind  ia  every  number  of  the 
present  year. 

The  progress  of  Juvenile  Music  in  our  country,  in  order  to  be  salutary^ 
must  not  be  too  rapid,  and  we  have  been  pained  to  hear  of  a  competent 
judge,  who,  after  wimessing  the  results  of  a  premature  and  ill-conducted 
effort  on  this  subject,  was  compelled  to  say,  that  if  he  found  other  schools 
like  thi9,  he  should  oppose  Juvenile  Music  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Let 
those  who  attempt  to  use  this  powei-ful  instrument  on  the  human  mind, 
remember  the  responsibility  and  danger  of  their  task.  They  might  as  safely 
touch  the  ark,  with  unhallowed  hands.  But  how  delightful  to  all  who  have 
been  engoged  in  this  cause,  if  we  could  but  witness  a  musical  revolution  in 
our  country,  like  that  in  Switzerland,  which  was  described  in  our  last 
number. 

LfeOACT  TO  YALfe  COLLSOS. 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  died  recently, 
gave  among  other  legacies  to  public  and  benevolent  objects,  10,000  dollars 
to  the  library  of  Yale  College.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  donation  ever 
made  by  one  individual  to  that  institution. 

Scttooi.  Fdjids. 

The  governor  states  that  the  literary  fund  of  Vtrgtnia^  ^mounts  to  a  mil' 
lion  and  a  half  of  dollar^  The  annual  receipts  from  this  capital,  after 
defraying  the  annual  chnirgei  upon  them  of  $60^000^  and  all  the  expenses 
of  the  oorporation,  hanrd  genenUy  left  a  surphis  mueh  exceeding  (90,000 
•nnnally,  to  be  added  to  the  eapital. 

TheamauBt  of  dw  SehoolFundof  C^nmsdutrf^  ia  1,999^738  dollanand 
jjOcentt    aManntof  nismsadinribinad  faf  the  siat%  duriiif  tbe  year  end* 
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]iigAfM!il,ia33,79^14olk*«80e«otB.  The  wliote  mimbok' <»f  cliildreii 
in  Ibe  ftatei  between  lour  and  oixteeii  yean  of  a|pD,  is  83|/64L 

The  amount  of  the  aohod  fund  of  ATew  Jem^^  at  the  preaent  time,  is 
230^1  deUan  and^ei  eents.  The  whole  ia  aaMy  inveated  in  atook  and 
other  aecuiilHay  yielding  an  annual  intereat  of  fire  and  aiz  per  cent 

Thia  fund  muat  inareaae  very  alowly^  under  exiadng  ciroumalBnceB.  It 
«equirea  neariy  all  its  intereat  to  be  added  to  the  tax  on  banks,  to  make  i^ 
ihe  sum  of  20,000  doUars,  approprialed  and  paid  annually  in  support  of 
common  achoola.  It  is  only  the  aux^dua  of  each  year,  that  is  added  to  the 
ptincipaL    The  amount  to  be  added  this  year  is  about  3,700  dollars. 

Vemuml  has  a  small  fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  composed  of  bank 
diYidenda,  licensea  to  pedlars,  debts  due  the  stale  bank,  &c  The  fund 
appears  to  hare  amounted,  at  the  cloee  of  the  last  year,  to  52^544  dollars. 

MbSSAOES   of  €rOTE]UIOK8   IN  RsFEUUfCB   TO  EdCTCATIOIT. 

Pennsylvania^ — ^The  provisions  of  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  for  establishing  a  general  system  of  education  by  Common 
Schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
school  districts  in  some  counties,  partially  in  others,  and  fai  a  few,  they 
have  been  rejected  altogether,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  mster  States, 
.  when  they  commenced  such  a  system — 36  counties  for  it — 14  against  it 

Mto  Jersey. — ^The  Message  of  Gov.  Yroom  distinctly  and  frankly  states^ 
that  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  are  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
and  (hat  very  defectively,  in  many  cases,  by  unqualified  and  unpaid  teach- 
ers. The  State  has  expended  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this  object 
within  five  years ;  and  yet,  sufiScient  information  has  not  been  collected, 
concerning  its  use  and  results,  to  Aimish  materials  for  a  single  report. 
More  was  done  in  1828  by  a  few  public-spirited  individuals,  than  the  laws 
have  been  able  to  effect  Does  not  this  afford  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
private  associations  for  this  great  object  ? 

Ohio. — ^'The  utility  of  the  system  of  Common  Schools,  which,  at  first, 
was  unpopular  in  some  parts  of  this  State,'  says  the  Govenior  of  Ohio,  <  is 
now  acknowledged,  and  by  a  steady  attention  to  its  improvement,  I  have 
no  doubt,  but  that  in  a  few  years,  this  may  be  so  perfected,  as  to  diffuse  its 
benefits  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  thoae  derived  from  internal  im^ 
provemenls.'  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Ohio  is  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, the  main  building -completed ;  forty  pupils  in  attendance. 

MxASuaBS  or  the  Viroinia  Institutx. 

Among  other  proeeedings  of  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Edneation,  which 
met,  at  Hampden  Sydney  Collefa  od  the  93d  of  September,  a  oommittae 
of  three  was  appointed  to  procure  a  full  and  aecomia  aeoonot  <tf  the 
•ehoelekiyirgiBia,  and  to  report  «t  the  next  roaetbg  of  the  institute^  of 
whfeh  nresidant  Cuahiag  k  chwMw ;  I 
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pond  with  colleges,  and  men  of  leftrmng  in  the.  United  States,  in  order  to 
deviee  the  best  scheme  far  assembling  a  eoDTention  of  colleges,,  of  which 
Prof,  c;oodrich  is  Chainnan.  We  hope  these  Comnuttees  will  succeed 
in.  their  inquiries,  and  that  some  account  of  the  history  and  proceedings  of 
the  Institute  will  be  published  with  Mr.  Garnett's  lecture. 

PaiZE  EssAT  IN  Francs. 

The  Academy  of  SeiftDees  at  Lyons  has  oSoted  a  gold  medal,  of  the 
▼aluo  of  60Qfr.  for  the  best  esssy  on  this  question*-^  What  is  the  beet  sys- 
tem of  Education  and  Public  Instruction  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  ? ' 

ADnuessss  on  Education. 
We  observe  in  the  newspapers,  copies  or  extracts  of  several  interesting 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  education,  but  have  only  room  at  present,  to 
insert  their  titles.  <  A  Speech  delivered  before  the  Education  Convention, 
in  Fiankfort,  Kentucky,  January,  1834,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  President 
of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  on  **  Universal  Education  a  pecu- 
niary gain  to  the  country." '  <  Address  delivered  by  S.  P.  Pressley,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Belles  Letters,  before  the  Demoethenian 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Societies,  in  the  University  of  Georgia.'  '  President 
Colton's  Address,  delivened  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Faculty  of  Bristol 
College,  Pa.'  *  Lecture  delivered  by  E.  D.  Mansiiekl  Esq.,  before  the 
College  of  Professional  Teachers,  on  the  necessity  of  the  Study  of  Mathe- 
matics.' *  Address  by  R.  D.  Key,  of  Virginia,  on  the  advantages  of  Phy- 
sical Exercise  connected  with  Mental  Atialnoients.'  *  A  Lecture  before 
the  Boston  liyceum,  on  the  subiect  of  Reform  in  Education,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  P.  Wells.'  A  course  of  Lectures  before  the  same  Lyceum  was  de- 
Kvered  the  last  month,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher  Esq.,  on  <  Self  Education.' 

New   MEASt7RE8. 

In  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  the  preparatory  study  of  the 
Hebrew  has  been  dispensed  with  by  a  vote  of  the  Trustees,  at  their  late 
anniversary.  In  the  Oneida  Institute,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classisc 
have  been  laid  aside ;  and  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  substituted. 

Galena. 
Meetings  have  been  h^ld  at  Galena,  Upper  Mississippi  liCad  Mines, 
on  the  subject  of  introducing  the  system  of  common  schools  into  that 
region*.  Resolutions  were  passed,  approving  the  system,  and  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  measures  to  promote  its  establishment  there. — 
A  St.  Louis  paper,  of  recent  date,  says  that  the  Legislature  o£  Missouri, 
will  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  during  their  approach- 
ing session,  in  endeavoring  to  devise  a  general  system  of  common  edu- 
cation for  that  Stale* 
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A  bill  to  eftabHsh  a  seat  of  loumlng  in  Goorfia,  Ibr  the  ezeliMife  ed* 
ucation  of  females,  to  be  called  tbe  Female  Univernty  of  Georgia,  has 
been  rejected  in  the  Uouae  of  JEtepreaeDtativee  of  that  dtate— yeaa  56, 
nays  89. 

Spain. 

Primary  schools  are  about  to  be  established  in  all  the  towns  in  Spain, 
to  be  open  to  the  most  indigent  classes.  The  Lancasterian  Plan  is  to 
be  adopted  in  them  by  order  of  the  gOTemment^— Jiere.  Journal, 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Elements  op  Pstchologt,  included  in  a  critical  examination  of 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Dy  Victor  Cocsin, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  at  Paris :  Peer 
of  France,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction* 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  Addi* 
tions,  by  C.  S.  Henry.    Hartford,  Cooke  &  Co.  1834.  8vo.  pp.  355. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  physician  who  should  undertake  to  di« 
rect  the  treatment  of  the  human  foody,  and  the  cure  of  its  diseases,  with* 
put  any  knowledge  of  its  formation  ?  And  yet,  how  many  undertake  the 
management  of  tne  human  mind  without  any  study,  and  almost  without 
any  thought,  of  its  structure  and  faculties.  If  teachinff  is  ever  permit- 
ted to  take  the  rank  of  a  profession,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind 
will  be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  instructor,  as  that  of  anatomy  to 
a  physieian.  JSverv  discovery  is  highly  important  in  both  cases.  The 
work  before  us  is  by  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
translation  of  the  second  volume  of  Cousin^s  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  containing  a  critical  examination  of  Locke's  Es- 
say on  the  Haman  Understanding,  in  which  he  attempts  to  refute  some 
of  tlie  errors,  to  which  the  origin  of  the  sensual  philosophy  is  ascribed. 
We  welcome  every  work  of  this  kind  as  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  has  found  a  translator  and  publisher, 
of  sufficient  enterprise  to  attempt  a  work  whose  sale  must  be  limited 
to  the  few  who  have  time  and  disposidon  to  study.  The  execution  is 
worthy  of  the  work. 

The  District  School.  By  J.  Orttlle  Tatloe.  New  Tork» 
Harper  de.  Brothers,  1834.     Ifkiio.  pp.  3dd. 

We  have  looked  over  this  volume  with  uncommon  Interest  Twenty 
one  out  of  the  twenty  six  sections  into  which  it  is  divided,  relate  to  the 
duties  of  parents  in  regard  to  common  schools,  the  claims,  duties,  ob- 
jects and  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  In  the  other  ^ve  sections,  the  author  treats 
of  the  evils  of  ignoranoe,  the  value  of  knowledge,  &c.  The  woris  is  fiiH 
of  |oo4  thoughts  and  usefiil  suggestions,  on  the  inpfoiti^Qee  of  co^imqoi 
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scfaooli  to  a  60itntr7  like  Qon ;  on  the  defect!  which  abound  in  them, 
and  their  sources ;  and  ob  the  means  of  improving  and  elevating  them. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  commendation  of  the  work,  that  it  breathes,  through- 
(Hit^  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  The  style  as  simple,  intelligible  and  forci- 
ble ;  and  we  have  only  to  regret  a  few  grammatical  inaccuracies— evfnc- 
in^r  some  want  of  care — but  which  we  trast  will  be  removed  in  a  future 
edition.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  popular  authors  of  '  Lectures  en 
School  Keeping,'  and  *l%e  Teadher,'to  say  that  this  work  is  calculated 
to  be  equally  useful,  in  its  appropriate  sphere. 

Thb  North  American  ARrraifBTic,  Part  Third,  for  advanced 
scholars.  By  Frbderick  Emerson,  late  Princ^>al  in  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Arithmetic,  Boylston  School,  Boston.  Boston,  Rnsaril^ 
Odiorne  d&  Metcalf,  1834.     ]2mo.  pp.  289. 

In  the  belief  that  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  might  be  so  constructed  that 
the  learner  should  find  no  means  of  proceeding  in  the  exercises,  without 
mastering  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  advances,  and  at  the  same 
time,  should  be  able  to  proceed  through  ihe  entire  course,  without  re- 
quiring any  instruction  fh>m  his  tutor,  Mr.  Emerson  has  employed  some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  preparing  the  North  American  Arithme- 
tic With  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the  work,  the  public  are  al- 
ready acquainted.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  Third  Part,  and  com- 
pletes the  series.  The  strongest  foes  to  the  multiplication  of  school 
books,  must  be  constrained  io  say — if  they  examine  this  volume— 4hat 
Mr.  £«  has  rendered  a  great  public  service,  in  the  entire  accomplish- 
ment of  what  he  regarded  as  a  desideratum.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  work  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  while  it 
embraces  some  important  improvements.  The  large  size  of  the  type, 
is  not  the  least  valuable  of  its  recommendations,  with  '  those  who  have 
eyes.'  No  arithmetic  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  compares  with  it 
in  this  respect,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  large  figures  used  to  denote  free- 
tions,)  the  value  of  which  can  best  be  understood  by  the  pupil  who  has 
wasted  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  in  consequence  of  bad  typography. 
We  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  not  too  much  accustomed  or  wedded 
to  tlje  old  system,  to  adopt  one  which  is  more  simple  and  rational. 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Grammar,  Part.  I.  Con- 
taining the  Principles  of  Analysis,  or  English  Parsing.  By  R.  G. 
Parker,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Author 
of  *  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition,'  and  Charles 
Fox,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Boylston  Grammar  School.  Boston, 
Crocker  d&  Brewster,  1834.     12mo.  pp.  96. 

We  are  thoroughly  tired  of  *  improved '  grammars,  under  whatever 
name ;  but  a  grammar,  for  pupils^  in  type  which  can  be  seen  with  the 
'  naked  eye,'  and  without  a  formidable  array  of  long  definitions,  and  un- 
intelligible rules,  is  a  real  luxury.  We  like  the  work  before  us  better 
than  many  others,  especially  in  its  arrangement,  which  is  certainly  na- 
tural, and  its  manner  of  instruction,  which  approaches  so  nearly  to 
familiar  intercourse  between  a  good  teacher  and  his  pupils,  and  the  sim- 
ple, but  frequent  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  former.  We  hope 
the  authors  will  be  encouraged  to  complete  their  series. 
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IKTtTATION    TO    THE   0111611(0    B^HOOL. 


t^omAt  Ommm, 


1. 

Why  stand  ye  round  the  threshold. 
Ye  timid  ones  ?  draw  near ; 

Sweet  words  and  joyous  music 
Unite  in  concord  here« 


But  when  you  come,  remember 
The  rule  by  which  we  stand  : 

No  gloomy  brow  is  sutTer'd 
Amid  our  happy  band. 

a     , 

We  cherish  every  pleasure 
Which  virtue  can  approve ; 

We  find  delight  in  loving 
Whate'er  the  virtuous  love. 


4, 
Then  stand  not  round  the  threshold^ 

Ye  timid  ones,  draw  near ; 
Come,  mingle  with  our  music 

In  sweetest  concord  here. 


WOODBRIDGE'S    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY. 

Recently  published,  the  Sevenleenth^  Eklition  of  the  RudimeDts  of  Geography  for  Schools, 
constructed  upon  the  principles  of  Comparison  and  Clauificaiion,  to  aid  the  memory  and 
diacipltiie  the  mind — with  eularged  deucriptions  of  each  State  and  Nation — a  full  series  of 
Questions — with  an  improved  School  Atlas,  in  which  the  Maps  of  the  four  Quarters  of  the 
<ylobe  are  drawn  on  the  same  Scale,  exhibiting  each  country  in  its  relative  size  and  situa- 
tion. By  Rev.  WtLi.iAM  C.  Woodbrioge,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  'American  Aunals  of 
Education.'    Author  ot  a  System  of  Universal  Geography  for  Colleges. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  IMPROVED  EDITION. 

Frmn  Rev,  Samuil  R,  HaU,  Principal  of  the  Seminarif  for  Teachers,  Andover,  Matt.  Aufhor  of  Lee- 

hires  on  School  Ktepingf  ^c. 

I  introduced  the  firxt  edition  of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  Rudiments  of  Geography  into  the  Seminary  of 
which  I  formerly  liad  char;(e,  and  have  continued  to  use  tiie  8ucce»8ive  editions  as  they  have  been 
published.  My  uniform  conviction  has  been,  that  it  is  a  work  of  merit,  far  superior  to  any  other  pa 
the  same  subject,  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted.  This  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  com- 
paring its  effects  with  those  resulting  from  other  text  books  occasionally  employed. 

My  opinion  of  the  merits  of  tlie  work  is  well  expressed  by  an  English  reviewer,  in  the  London  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

The  new  edition  ban  been  very  much  improved.  The  maps  are  drawn  on  an  improved  plan,  asd 
are  remarkably  correct.    An  iulroduciion,  very  valuable  to  yotmg  scholars,  has  been  prefixed. 

(Signed)  Samuel  R.  Hall. 

Andover,  April,  1833. 

Extract  from  the  *  London  Journal  of  Education,^  referred  to  in  Mr.  HaWs  certificate, 

Mr.  Woodbridge  has  well  considered  the  question.  How  shall  I  best  teach  a  child  Geography  ?  He 
has  seen  the  contusion  that/oigu.s  throughout  the  previously  existing  books  of  this  nature,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  principles  of  comparison,  classification,  and  generalization, 
hitherto  quite  forgotten,  into  this  department  of  elementary  knowlege.  We  have  much  saiislaction  in 
being  able  to  say,  there  is  no  fault  in  it,  which  radically  affects  its  character.  1'he  division  of  the 
matter  is  well  conceived,  li  has  evidently  been  formed  on  experience,  with  a  view  to  general  prac- 
tice. 
From  Ou  Rev,  Uiomas  H.  Gallnudet,  late  Principal  of  the  Arherican  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Having  originallv  expressed  my  approbation  of  the  general  principles  of  Mr.  VVoodbridge's  system 
of  Geography,  and  lived  to  see  these  principles  testecT  by  a  long  course  of  experience,  1  most  cheef- 
fiilly  again  give  my  testimony  in  their  behalf.  '  The  Rudiments  of  Geography'  well  deserve  the  en- 
comiums which  some  of  the.most  experienced  teachers  have  given  it,  and  the  late  improved  edition 
shows  that  the  author  has  expended  no  small  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  adding  to  it  new  excellen- 
cies. Easier  and  more  mechanical  modes  of  conveying  knowledge  may  suit  the  indolent  teacher  aud 
pupil,  but  there  is  such  a  progrsss  now  making  in  the  intelligence  of  those  who  enter  upon  the  office  lof 
mstracliun,  that  llie  principles  adopted  in  Mr.  Woodbridge's  works  must  prevail. 

(Signed)  Tuomas  H.  Gallaud£t« 

Hartford,  May,  1833. 
From  the  Andocer  Concentinn  of  Teachers^  and  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  Boston,  Autlior  of  *A  Word 
to  Teachers,  or  two  days  in  a  Primary  School,'  ^c. 

At  the  Convention  of  Teachers,  recently  held  at  Andover,  Mass.  repeated  discussions  were  held  on 
the  comparative  merits  of  School  Books ;  and  among  others,  of  Geographies.  Mr,  Woodbridge't 
'  Rudiments  of  Geo^raphv'  was  decidedly  preferred  to  all  others. 

In  this  opinion  or  the  members  of  the  Convention,  an  experience  of  many  years  as  a  teacher  and 
visiter  of  schools  leads  roe  to  concur.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  School  Geography  extant,  which, 
for  the  portion  of  the  community  for  whom  it  is  intended,  is  so  eminently  worthy  of  the  public  palroh- 
age  -f  not  excepting  those  who  have  even  adopted  the  same  plan,  and  profess  to  have  made  their  im'« 
provements.  (Signed)  William  A.  Alcott, 

Boston,  May  6, 1833. 

Opinions  highly  in  favor  of  (be  original  plan  and  execution  of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  Geographical  works 
have  heretofore  l>een  received  from  the  following  very  respectable  sources : 

American  Journal  of  Science,  conducted  by  Professor  SiLLiu  Air,  Yale  Collere.  North  American 
Review,  published  at  Boston.  National  Gazette,  edited  by  R.  WaI.sh,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  Journal 
of  Education,  published  at  Bo!«ton.  Review  Encyclopedique,  piiblished  at  Paris.  Ashbel  GhF.F.9, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  to  dlride^he  article  of  *  Experience/  (rrom  whom  we  hope  to  hear  soon 
a«r4i in,)  and  still  to  defer  some  articles,  to  give  place  to  public  documents.  The  juvenile 
soni;  was  finished  too  late.  We  have  no  answer  from  our  corre^ondent  at  Castieton.  We 
■hall  secure  other  enp^ravinga  of  colleges,  if  practicable. 

In  consequence  of  the  early  Interruption  of  communication  and  delay  in  binding,  it  has  not 
been  practicable  to  send  th«  fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  to  subscribers ;  and  several  seta 
lately  ordered  are  detained.  Both  will  be  sent  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  Only  five  or 
■ix  sets  remain  unengaged ;  and  we  cannot  supply  single  volumes  without  breaking  a  set. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  COPARTNERSHIP. 

The  copartnership  in  the  Bookselling  and  Publishing  business  heretofore  existing  between 
the  subscribers  is,  by  mutual  consent,  this  day  dissolved.  JOHN  ALLEN. 

Boston,  Nov.  1,  1834.  WM.  D.  TICKNOR. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  of  Mr.  Johic  Alleit  his  interest  in  the  business  here- 
tofore  conducted  under  the  firm  of  Allem-  and  Ticknor,  will  continue  the  same  bus]> 
DOSS,  in  all  its  branches,  at  the  old  stand,  corner  of  Washington  and  School  Streets. 

November  1,  1834.  WM.  D.  TICKNOR. 

IPSWICH  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

The  enduing  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  29lh  day  of  October,  and 
continue  twenty-five  weeks,  including  a  recess  of  one  week.  None  are  received  under  the 
age  ot  fourteen  years. 

It  is  desiired  that  the  pupils,  at  entrance,  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mental 
and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Miss  Grant  will 
be  absent  from  Ipswich  till  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  term.  It  being 
important  that  all  the  applications  be  made  before  the  middle  of  October,  they  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  though  she  will  not  be  connected  with  the  institution  during 
the  winter.  In  connection  with  the  application,  the  name,  age,  attainments  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  candidate  for  admission  should  be  stated.  As  the  number  will  be  limited,  it  is 
important,  in  case  of  a  failure  aHer  an  engagement  has  been  made,  that  information  be  com- 
municated without  delay.  It  will  be  expected,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  that  the  pu* 
oils  will  enter  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  and  remain  till  the  close,  unless  prevented 
D/  sickness. 

Board,  including  washing  and  lights,  $1,76  a  week.  Tuition  for  the  term,  $15.  The  tui- 
tion and  $25  of  the  bill  for  board  and  fuel,  to  be  paid  at  entrance,  the  remainder  at  the  close 
of  the  term. 

Ipswich,  September,  1834.  CHARLES  KIMBALL,  Secretary. 
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YALE  COLLEQE. 

Much  has  beeivsaid  in  our  country,  of  the  'aristocracy  of  learn- 
ing/ which  is  fostered  by  our  colleges ;  but  still  it  is  found  indis- 
pensable to  resort  to  them,  for  those  who  are  to  become  the 
guardians  of  our  property,  and  our  health,  and  the  interests  of 
religion.  Among  the  multitudes  who  have  declaimed  against 
them,  probably  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred,  who  is  not  indebted 
to  them  for  some  bene6t  conferred  upon  himself,  or  his  family,  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  they  have  difiused;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general  benefit  they  confer  upon  the  country,  and  thus  upon  every 
one  of  its  citizens.  There  is  another  fact  in  regard  to  our  colleges, 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  regard  religion 
as  hostile  to  learning,  and  refuse  to  admit  any  association  between 
them.  It  is,  that  most  of  these  institutions  owe  their  origin  to  the 
love  of  learning  and  benevolence  of  religious  men,  and  generally 
of  clergymen.  It  is  well  known  that  this  was  the  origin  of  neariy 
all  tliose  established  at  the  early  settlement  of  our  country. 

The  oldest  Collegiate  Institution  in  the  United  States  is  Harvard 
Univerntyy  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  believe  it  is  now  the  most 
liberally  endowed.  The  next  established  was  that  of  William  and 
Mary^  in  Virginia,  which  has  had  very  large  funds,  but  whose 
spirit,  we  fear,  has  long  since  passed  away. 

We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  an  engraving  of  either  of 
these  institutions,  and  therefore  commence  a  series  of  brief  sketches 


62  Origin  of  Tale  College. 

which  we  propose  to  give,  with  an  account  of  the  third  institution 
established  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, — Yale  CoZfe^e,  in  the  Colony 
of  New  Haven.*  For  some  time  after  the  authoriues  of  this  colony 
had  resolved  on  the  establishment  of  a  college,  they  were  induced  to 
delay  it  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  Harvard  College,  and 
in  place  of  this,sent  an  annaal  contribution  of  ^  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the 
value  of  it'  for  the  reliefof  poor  scholars,  to  be  collected  from  ^  every 
one  in  this  plantation  whose  heart  is  vnlling  to  contribute  thereunto.^ 

In  165S,  the  subject  was  agitated  before  the  General  Court,  but 
again  deferred,  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  the  Colony.  In 
the  year  1700,  ten  of  the  principal  ministers  in  the  Colony,  were 
agreed  upon  by  general  consent,  to  stand  as  trustees  for  the  erec- 
tion and  government  of  a  college.  They  assembled  at  New  Haven» 
and  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the  cheap,  modern  plan^ 
of  forming  a  constitution  and  appointing  officers,  each  laid  upon  the 
table  several  folio  volumes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  forty,  with 
the  simple  expression,  *  I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  a 
coUege  %n  this  Colony.^  In  contrasting  this  course  with  the  pro- 
gress of  some  of  the  societies  of  the  day,  we  could  not  but  think 
of  the  significant  expression,  ^  Words  and  deeds  /' 

In  the  following  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  secure  the  pro« 
perty  of  the  institution  ;  a  set  of  regulations  was  formed,  a  rector 
appointed,  and  eight  students  received  members.  In  1702,  the  first 
commencement  was  held  at  Say  brook.  Here  the  college  continued 
until  1716,  when  it  was  resolved  to  remove  it  to  New  Haven. 

The  first  college  building  was  now  erected  of  wood ;  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  in  lengthy  twenty  in  width,  and  three  stories 
high,  containing  a  dining  hall,  (used  also  as  a  chapel,)  library^ 
kitchen,  and  fifty  rooms  for  students,  at  an  expense  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling — ^a  sum  of  no  small  magnitude  at  this  early 
S^riod.  la  1718,  the  first  commencement  was  held  at  New 
aven,  and  thirteen  graduates  received  the  honors  of  the  institu- 
tion. Liberal  donations  were  received  from  friends  of  learning  in 
England ;  among  whom  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley,  Bentley,  Kennet,  Berkley, 
Sherlock,  Watts,  and  Doddridge.  The  most  liberal  donor  was 
Governor  Yale,  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  aid,  which  enabled  them  to  complete  their  building,  the 
trustees  gave  his  name  to  the  infant  institution. 

The  spirit  of  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  colony  about  this 
period,  is  said  by  the  historians  of  the  institution,  to  have  pro- 
duced corresponding  disorder  in  the  college, — are  mark  which  might, 
perhaps,  assist  us  in  explaining  the  rebellions  of  later  days-«^and 
years  elapsed  before  the  efiect  of  this  spirit,  and  of  the  changes 

*The  engrayin^  appeiired  originallj  in  the  People's  Magazine. 
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and  controversies  about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  which  followed, 
bad  entirely  passed  away.  In  1747,  the  number  of  students  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Clap.  A  new  college  building  of  brick  was  then  erected,  and  in 
1763,  a  chapel,  the  second  and  third  of  the  buildings  represented  in 
the  engraving.  In  1782,  a  dining  hall  became  necessary ;  in  1792, 
a  second  college  building.  During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
two  others  were  erected  ;  and  since  his  death,  two  additional  edifi- 
ces, making  in  the  whole  a  range  of  seven  buildings,  not  pretending 
to  architectural  beauty,  but  finely  situated,  at  the  summit  of  the 
gentle  slope  which  forms  the  public  square,  and  contains  the  public 
buildings  of  New  Haven,  and  furnishing  accommodations  for  about 
three  hundred  students. 

In  1814,  the  organization  of  a  medical  school  was  completed, 
and  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  state ;  a  building  was  purchased  for 
its  accommodation,  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  and  a  botanical 
garden  commenced  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  increasing  number  of  students,  and  the  purchase  of  the  splen- 
did cabinet  of  Col.  Gibbs,  effected  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Haven  and  the  officers  of  the  institution,  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  beautiful  building  for  a  dining  hall,  in  the 
rear  of  those  represented,  with  an  upper  story  devoted  to  this 
invaluable  collection,  the  finest  beyond  debate  in  our  own  country, 
and  yielding  to  few  in  Europe,  in  its  extent  and  beauty. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  ofllicers  of  this  college  have  been  led  to 
take  the  first  step  towards  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
in  a  literary  institution,  by  the  oflfer  of  our  historical  painter,  Col. 
Trumbull,  to  deposit,  in  the  college,  and  ultimately  bequeath  for 
its  use,  the  original  sketches  of  his  principal  pieces,  and  other  his- 
torical paintings.  The  last  building  erected  is  that  designed  for 
this  collection,  the  income  from  which,  after  the  death  of  Colonel 
Trumbull,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  indigent  students. 

But  it  is  more  interesting  to  trace  the  internal  history  of  the 
Institutk>n.  At  first,  the  care  of  the  students  devolved  exclusively 
on  the  Rector  or  President,  and  the  studies  were  designed  chiefly  to 
prepare  them  for  the  clerical  profession.  Until  1770,  the  only 
new  officers  appointed,  were  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  three  tutors ; 
and  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  the 
onlv  one  added  until  1801,  although  the  number  of  students,  as 
well  a»  the  demand  for  a  more  extended  education,  bad  so  greatly 
increased. 

On  the  accession  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  the  Presidency,  in  1795,  he 

found  no  other  assistants  than  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Natural  Philosophy,  and  three  tutors.     In  1801,  a  Professor  of 

Law  was  appointed  ;  in  1804,  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Min- 
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eralogy ;  in  1805,  a  Professor  of  Languages;  and  thelist  of  tutors 
was  gradually  increased  to  six,  during  bis  Presidency^  chiefly  by 
his  influence. 

The  Academical  Faculty  now  consists  of  a  President,  six  Pro- 
fessors, an  assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  a  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History,  and  eight  tutors,  to  each  of  whom,  a  distinct  class  of 
studies  is  assigned — a  body  of  seventeen  Professors,  besides  twoother 
Instructors  in  modem  languages,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
students  under  their  care.  In  addition  to  these,  two  Professors 
have  been  appointed,  to  complete  the  oro;anization  of  a  Theologi- 
cal School ;  two  for  the  instruction  of  a  Law  School ;  and  six  for 
the  Medical  School ; — an  organization  which  gives  to  thb  institu- 
tion a  fair  claim  to  the  title  of  University,  according  to  the  usage 
of  our  country. 

The  progress  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  its  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  great.  Much  more  classical  Jcnowledge  is  now 
required  for  an  admission  to  the  lowest  class,  (and  which  of  course 
is  acquired  in  the  preparatory  grammar  schools,)  than  was  then 
given  in  the  whole  collegiate  course.  ^  Homer,'  says  an  early 
student,  '  we  knew  not.'  In  place  of  arithmetic  and  surveying, 
there  is  a  full  course  of  mathematical  studies.  The  course  of 
instruction  and  the  apparatus  in  Natural  Philosophy  has  advanced 
with  the  science,  and  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy  are 
added  to  the  list  of  Professorships.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  this 
institution,  by  the  noble  zeal  of  one  of  its  professors,  by  the 
Journal  of  Science  which  be  issues,  and  by  the  purchase  of  its 
cabinet  of  minerals,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  in  our 
country  to  the  diffusion  of  Natural  Science. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  guardians  and  officers  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  encouraging  to  others  which  are  struggling  with  poverty, 
that  all  this  has  been  accomplished  with  very  limited  funds.  From 
a  report  made  to  the  Legislature  in  1831,  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  funds  granted  by  the  state,  for  the  support  of  an  institution 
which  has  been  its  greatest  ornament,  was  only  seventy  tliousand 
dollars — less  than  has  been  granted  in  several  other  slates,  in  a 
single  year.  A  subsequent  donation  of  seven  thousand  dollars  is 
the  only  item  to  be  added  for  the  state  bounty  to  the  Academical 
Department,  twenty  thousand  dollars  having  been  granted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Medical  School.  Private  donations  Jbr  the 
library,  cabinet,  and  apparatus,  have  been  liberal,  but  at  a  very 
recent  period,  the  whole  income  of  the  institution  from  its  funds, 
did  not  much  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  leaving  it  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  its  suppoit,  on  the  fees  for  tuition.  A 
private  subscription  has  recently  been  completed  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars ;  and  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  has  been 
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ret^ndy  bequeathed  by  an  individuaU  for  the  increase  of  the 
library.  These  are  cheering  indications  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  venerable  institution^  and  pledges  that  its  officers 
will  not  hereafter  be  left  to  struggle  alone. 


[^ur  the  Aooals  ofCdiicftUon.] 

ON  THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  INSTRUCTORS  AND  PUPILS   IN 

COLLEGES. 

[The  freqaent  and  serioDs  diffieullies  which  have  occarred  of  laid,  in  some 
of  our  most  important  institutiotis,  ifcndenthe  following  article,  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  moat  common  sonrcea  of  *■  rebelliona/  pecaliarly  appropriate.  It 
comes  from  a  gentleman  who  has  experience  in  college  life,  and  fully  accords 
with  the  resnlts  of  onr  own  observation.  We  have  allowed  the  editorial  form  to 
remain  unchanged,  to  avoid  embarrassing  alterations ;  but  we  would  thank  oor 
correspondents  to  allow  us  to  reserve  the  first  person  plural,  as  the  distinctive 
mark  of  our  own  articles.] 

The  nature  of  that  intercourse  which  should  exist  between 
instructors  and  pupils,  particularly  in  our  higher  institutions,  is  a 
subject  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is  attended,  however, 
with  many  difficuhies,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  questions  relating  to 
the  whole-  discipline  of  these  institutions ;  and  has  been  the  source 
of  so  much  discussion  and  contention,  that  it  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  established  on  some  fixed  principles,  adapted  to  the 
age  and  to  our  country. 

The  claims  of  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  every  instructor 
will  become  apparent,  by  adverting  to  the  true  design  of  collegiate 
education.  This,  we  are  confident,  b  often  not  justly  apprehended. 
Throughout  our  system  of  education,  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
has  occupied  attention,  while  that  of  the  heart  has  been  thought  to 
lie  without  the  province  of  the  teacher.  Children  are  sent  to 
school,  and  youth  to  college,  to  form  their  minds;  the  formation 
of  character  is  too  often  left  to  parents,  and  the  fireside.  Indeed, 
this  notion  prevails  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  instructor  who 
should  attempt  to  convey  moral  and  religious  instruction,  would,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  be  censured  as  having  transcended  his  powers, 
and  even  invaded  the  rights  o(bis  pupil. 

We  view  this  matter  in  a  wholly  different  light.  We  regard 
the  seminary  of  learning,  fix>m  the  infant  school  to  the  university, 
as  a  place  for  the  discipline  of  character,  as  well  as  of  intellect. 
Independently  of  the  instructor,  influences  constantly  exist  there 
of  great  importance  in  their  bearing  on  character,  and  we  would 
have  the  teacher  exert  himself  to  control  them,  or  to  turn  them  to 
good  account.    While  therefore  we  would  furnish  these  seminaries 
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with  all  the  apparatus  of  instruction,  we  would  not  make  high 
scholarship  the  ultimate  end  of  our  efforts.  We  would  train  up  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  youth  who  shall  go  out,  not  to  dazzle  with  a 
meteor  light,  too  often  ominous  of  evil,  but  to  shed  the  mild  and 
lasting  radiance  of  well  disciplined  minds,  and  characters,  on  all 
the  walks  of  life.  We  may  and  ought,  like  the  ancient  SpartanSi 
though  in  a  higher  sense,  to  educate  our  youth  for  their  country. 
We  shall  serve  her  best,  by  nurturing  in  their  hearts  the  principles 
of  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  acquiring  useful  leammg. 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  within  a  few  years  to  raise  the 
literary  character  of  our  colleges  to  the  standard  of  those  in  Europe. 
But  while  we  imitate  their  excellencies,  we  must  guard  against 
their  defects.  Gladly  would  we  endow  them  with  the  overflowing 
libraries  and  cabinets  of  foreign  universities,  and  we  should  hail 
with  unfeigned  joy  in  our  academic  corps,  indications  of  the  spirit 
of  high  attainment  which  is  found  in  them.  But  we  should  de- 
precate the  utter  neglect  of  the  morals  and  principles  of  their  pupils 
with  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  are  chargeable  almost  without 
exception.  Let  the  instructor  guide  to  the  founts  of  classic  learn- 
ing ;  but  shall  he  not  also  direct  the  youth  of  his  charge  to  the 
fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  and  holiness  ?  Shall  lie  not  impress  upon 
their  minds  their  obligations  to  society,  and  their  higher  obligations 
to  God?  We  do  not  mean  that  our  colleges  should  become 
schools  of  theology.  But  when  we  reflect,  that  the  youth  in  them 
are  soon  to  be  found  actively  participating  in  all  the  movements  of 
society,  becoming  its  teachers,  filling  its  professions,  occupying  its 
posts  of  honor  and  trust,  we  feel  a  confidence  in  maintaining  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  to  see  to  it, 
that  the  influence  of  morality  and  religion  is  predominant  within 
them.  We  insist  that  the  parent,  who  with  trembling  solicitude 
commits  his  son  to  their  guardianship,  should  have  the  assurance 
that  bis  character  and  principles  will  receive  the  attention  they" 
deserve.  It  has  therefore  always  been,  with  unfeigned  regret, 
that  we  have  seen  it  proclaimed  as  a  recommendation  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  that  the  voice  of  religious  instruction  should  never 
be  heard  within  its  walls.  We  could  not  regard  with  any  favor, 
and  we  think  the  public  would  not,  a  fountain  whose  waters, 
though  they  gush  forth  clear  as  crystal,  if  they  are  not  positively 
pestilential,  are  yet  not  health-giving  waters. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  on  this  preliminary  topic,  because  we  would 
ourselves  view,  and  have  our  readers  view,  the  subject  which  we 

Cx>pose  for  their  consideration  from  this  point.  We  shall  never 
t  an  opportunity  pass  of  enforcing  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher, 
may  we  not  add,  especially  of  the  American  teacher.  He  holds 
an  office  scarcely  less  than  sacred,  and  be  should  assume  it  with  a 
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sense  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  bim.  He  should 
feel  that  he  is  to  form  minds,  to  mould  character,  to  train  up  the 
future  citizen ;  and  more  ttian  all,  to  exert  a  great  influence  in  the 
forming  period  of  their  lives  over  beings  who  will  be  forever  sub- 
jects of  the  moral  government  of  Jehovah.  If  he  thus  views  his 
duties,  there  is  little  danger  that  he  will  not  maintain  such  inter- 
course vfitik  his  pupils  as  will  best  promote  the  great  object  of  his 
calling. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  character  of  this  intercourse 
should  be,  we  must  consider  the  duties  both  of  officers  and  stu- 
dents in  this  particular ;  for  they  are  manifestly  reciprocal.  To 
speak  of  intercourse^  with  reference  to  one  side  alone,  is  a  solecism 
in  language. 

In  the  first  place  we  say  that  this  intemourse  should  be  based 
on  mutual  confidence.  Without  this  tl)ere  can  be  no  friendly 
intercourse.  It  is  ordinarily,  not  difficult  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
students.  Formal  professions  will  not  do  it ;  but  if  an  instructor 
will  take  pains  to  show  his  pupils  that  he  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare,  which  he  can  do  without  much  expense  of  time  or 
eiFort,  he  will  most  commonly  attain  the  object.  It  is  all  important 
to  his  success,  both  as  an  instructor  and  governor.  How  can  he 
expect  to  benefit  them  unless  he  has  their  confidence  ?  Of  what 
avail  will  be  his  reproofs,  his  warnings,  his  exhortations,  or  his 
encouragements  ?  ^We  are  aware, — who  that  has  any  experience 
in  college  life  is  not, — that  all  effi>rts  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of 
instructors,  are  not  unfirequently  met  with  coldness,  and  jealousy, 
by  the  pupils.  There  are  always  students  in  college,  as  there  are 
individuals  in  every  community,  who  seem  to  steel  themselves 
against  all  kindly  influences,  and  the  instructor  must  expect  to 
meet  with  occasional  disappointment  and  mortification,  in  seeing  his 
endeavors  misconstrued,  and  returned  with  indignity.  Such  is  the- 
condition  of  humanity,  but  it  does  not  diminish  his  obligations  or 
excuse  him  from  his  duty.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
bstructor  should  freely  give  his  pupil  his  own  confidence  so  long 
as  he  is  worthy  of  it.  It  is  a  common  complaint  in  college  that 
the  faculty  are  ready  to  suspect,  and  are  not  disposed  to  confide  in 
the  honor  of  students.  Were  it  known  how  often  their  confidence 
is  betrayed,  and  how  frequently  they  are  taught  caution  by  expe- 
rience, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  were  obnoxious  to  this 
charge.  As  it  is,  such  complaints  ia  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  come 
from  those  who  have  laid  themselves  open  to  suspicion. 

But  this  intercourse  should  also  be  free.  It  cannot  indeed  fail 
to  be  so  if  there  is  the  mutual  confidence,  to  which  we  have  juat 
adverted.  But  we  must  be  understood.  The  instructor  is  the 
superior,  and  must  be  so.    He  must  possess  the  undiminished 
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respect  of  his  pupils,  and  be  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  his 
sution,  or  bis  influence  over  tbein  will  be  lost.  It  is  as  in  a  well 
regulated  family.  The  child  is  free  and  unconstrained  in  the  society 
of  his  parents,  but  he  dares  not  use  undue  familiarity.  He  reposes 
anmingled  confidence  in  them,  but  he  knows  that  there  are  certain 
bounds  marked  by  the  relation  whk:h  ex'ists  between  tbem,  whk^h 
he  cannot  and  would  not  transgress.  Such  is  the  freedom  which 
we  advocate,  in  the  intercourse  between  instructors  and  their  pupils. 
We  would  have  the  latter  feel  that  their  instructors  are  friends,  to 
whom  they  may  go  with  confidence,  for  counsel  and  aid  ;  and 
instructors  should  encourage  such  communion.  They  cannot  teach 
to  good  purpose,  neither  can  they  oiierate  upon  character,  with- 
out it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  intercourse  between  officers  and  studepts 
should  be  marked  by  the  strictest  courtesy.  We  are  advocates  for  a 
government  of  motives  in  seminaries  of  learning,  of  appeals  to  reason 
and  to  sentiments  of  honor,  so  far  as  such  appeals  will  go.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  for  absolute  authority  in  the  college  or 
scIk)oI,  as  in  the  family.  We  therefore  should  always  insist,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  this  is  new  doctrine,  that  the  feelings  of 
pupils  should  be  consulted  by  their  instructors,  yet  without  any 
surrender  of  authority,  just  as  the  parent  addresses  the  reason,  and 
conscience,  and  aflectk>ns  of  his  children,  without  yielding  any  of 
his  authority.  We  say  then,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
the  instrucior  should  be  courteous.  He  should  be  watchful  over 
himself,  and  should  cultivate  the  manners  of  refined  society,  not 
only  because  of  the  power  of  his  example,  but  also  as  one  means 
of  acquiring  an  influence  over  them.  A  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
courtesy  invariably  diminishes  the  respect,  with  wbu^h  an  instrue- 
tor  is  regarded. 

By  the  courtesy  whk^h  we  recommend,  we  are  far  from  meaning 
the  mere  outward  show  of  it,  which  it  'is  easy  to  assume.  We  mean 
that  unaflTected  politeness  whkih  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  which  is 
founded  on  good  sense  and  good  feelings,  which  prompts  its  pos- 
sessor to  regard  the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  wbk^h  is  not 
exhibited  only  in  view  o(  men,  but  is  continually  gushing  out  in 
acts  of  kindness,  and  sympathy  for  others — a  courtesy,  whksh  is 
often  witnessed  in  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  polished 
society,  and  sometimes  even  in  savage  life,  to  a 'degree  whk^h 
might  put  to  the  blush  many  who  pride  themselves  on  their  scni- 
pulous  adherence  to  the  rules  of  fashionable  life  ;-^n  short,  a  deli- 
cate and  quk;k  sense  of  propriety,  whk;h  may  and  ought  to  be  cul- 
tivated, as  much  as  any  trait  of  character. 

The  im|Kirtance  of  inculcating  from  the  earliest  ^ears  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  manly,  unaflTected  politeness,  of  true  Christian  courtesy, 
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iitust  be  apimrent  oo  a  little  reflection.     It  exerts  a  strong  moral 
influence  over  the  character.     It  begets  a  high  toned  self-respect, 
and  at  the  same  time^  teaches  hiro  who  possesses  it,  not  to  regard 
bitnself  alone,  but  others  also.     It  imparts  a  quick  sense  of  true 
iionor.     The  youth  who  is  imbued  with  its  spirif,  will  not  conde- 
scend to  base  acts.     It  makes  him  willing  to  remain  in  his  proper 
place,  to  listen  to  counsel,  and  to  submit  to  salutary  restraint. 
When  therefore  we  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  intercourse 
between  officers  and  students  being  marked  by  genuine  courtesy, 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  not  to  instructors  alone,     fa 
tbb,  as  in  each  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding duly  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  altliough  this  is  appa- 
rently overlooked  by  many  parents  and  guardians.     Some  seem  to 
act  under  the  persuasion,  that  the  duty  of  cultijbrating  friendly  rela- 
tions belongs  to  instructors  exclusively ;   and  when  there  is  a 
coldness  and  reserve  between  officers  and  students,  they  lay  all  the 
blame  upon  the  former.     This  is  palpably  unjust.     How  often 
students  withhold  their  confidence  from  their  instructors,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  cold  and  distant  reserve,  we  surely  need  not 
say.     How  often  in  their  deportment  towards  their  instructors,  they 
disregard  those  rules  of  courtesy,  and  good  breeding,  which  they 
would  on  no  account,  violate,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  or  in  the 
world,  who  needs  to  be  informed  ?     As  matters  now  are,  in  some 
of  our  colleges,  at  least,  if  an  officer  administers  merited  reproof, 
or  exercises  that  vigilance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  which  his 
responsibilities  urge  upon  him,  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  be 
receive  insult,  if  not  to  his  face,  yet  by  some  secret,  paltry  act  of 
revenge.     Does  he  in  his  zeal,  prolong  his  exercise  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  usual  hour  ?     Some  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  perhaps 
even  a  shuffling  of  the  feet,  will  indicate  to  him  that  he  is  trans- 
gressing t{)e  limits  of  propriety.     Is  any  outrage  committed  on  the 
regular  constituted  authority  of  the  institution,  any  palpable  viola- 
tion of  its  salutary  laws^  and  do  the  faculty  take  the  proper  meas- 
ures to  repel  tt)e  mischief,  and  inflict  deserved  punishment  on  the 
Q&nders  ^     The  spirit  of  wild  mismie  at  once  breaks  forth ;  all 
regard  to  decency  seems  obliterated ;  college  property  is  wantonly 
destroyed,  and  acts  of  violence  are  perpetrated  with  tl)e  license  of 
a  city  mob,  wltich  expose  tl»e  authors  to  disgrace,  and  heavy  pen- 
akies,  before  the  criminal  tribunals  of  the  land ;  tlie  persons  of 
instructors  who  have  beccuke  grey  in  ilie  wasting  labors  of  their 
station,  who  liave  spared  no  effort  for  ll>e  literary  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  these  thoughtles!^  ungrateful  pupils,  are  grossly  insulted ; 
and  even  the  majesty  of  heaven  impiou^y  dared,  by  the  sacrile- 
gious exhibition  of  demoniac  passion,  in  the  place  consecrated  for 
morning  and  evening  worship.     All  this  occurs  in  our  seminaries 
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tot  liberal  education  !«^for  such  an  education  as  is  generally  supposed 
to  entitle  the  possessor  to  admission  into  refined  society — and  yet, 
where  shall  we  find  greater  disregard  of  the  laws  of  common  cour- 
tesy than  here  ?  We  do  not  ordinarily  find  youth  in  whom  the 
principles  of  this  courtesy  have  grown  with  their  growth,  actively 
engaged  in  these  scenes  of  disorder  and  violence.  They  will  not 
condescend  to  the  low  tricks  which  often  are  the  prelude  to  such 
scenes,  and  without  which  they  would  seldom,  if  ever,  occur.  We 
are  aware,  bow  sweeping  are  our  censures,  and  where  they  fali^ 
more  frequently  on  the  sons  of  affluence  than  on  those,  in  compar- 
atively humble  life.  We  believe  that  among  the  youth  in  our 
institutions  of  learning,  we  shall  discern  the  principles  of  true,  gen- 
uine courtesy  oftenest,  in  those  who  have  come  from  the  middling 
classes,  and  who  have  known,  it  may  be,  little  of  the  outward  show 
of  it.  In  such  too,  let  it  be  remarked,  do  we  discover  no  want  of 
what  is  commonly  called  true  spirit  and  genuine  independence. 

The  evils  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  existing  in  our  highest 
institutions  of  learning,  are  of  no  inconsiderable  moment.  That  the 
governors  of  these  institutions  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  them, 
every  one  knows.  What  is.  the  remedy  ?  They  do  not  admit  an 
entire  remedy.  We  may  expect  that  the  indolent  and  wayward 
will  always  look  with  a  jealous,  unfriendly  eye,  on  those  who  are 
placed  over  them,  to  guide,  warn,  entreat,  and  admonish  them,  in 
their  wanderings.  But  would  parents  be  watchful  over  the  opin- 
ions and  notions  of  their  children,  and  see  to  it,  that  they  them- 
selves never  encourage  in  them,  jealousy  of  their  governors,  and 
would  they  but  teach  them,  that  their  instructors  deserve  at  their 
hands  all  the  courtesies  of  life,  more  would  be  done  than  by  any 
other  method  to  banish  fix)m  our  colleges  and  universities  this  dis- 
trust of  their  officers,  that  propensity  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  to  imagine  that  they  and  their  pupils  have  oppo- 
site interests  as  well  as  much  of  that  spirit  of  insubordination,  and 
misrule  which  often  disgrace  their  balls.  We  therefore  urge  upon 
parents,  and  guardians,  and  teachers,  so  far  as  they  can  do  it,  the 
duty  of  cultivating  in  their  charge  the  principles  of  true  Christian 
courtesy,  not  merely  as  a  source  of  comfort,  and  respectability,  but 
also  as  a  powerful  means  of  afiecting  character.  Where  it  exists 
it  will  ensure,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned,  the  presence  of  the 
other  qualities,  whrch  have  been  mentioned,  as  essential  to  that 
intercourse  which  should  be  sustained,  between  pupils  and  their 
instructors. 
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STUDY  AND  RELAXATION. 

We  have  received  an  account  of  another  dialogue,  between  our 
old  acquaintances,  Thomas  and  Robert,  which  contains  much  good 
sense,  as  well  as  much  provincial  English  ;  but  we  think  we  cannot 
grant  them  so  much  space  as  they  require,  while  other  matter  is 
pressing  upon  us ;  and  we  can  only  give  a  sketch  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

It  appears  that  our  young  friends  are  now  attending  school  Amt 
the  hst  winter ;  and  even  Robert's  heart  seems  to  be  saddened  at 
the  thought.  Indeed,  it  was  always  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
that  the  day  which  removes  the  young  from  the  care  and  guidance 
of  others,  and  sends  them  to  make  their  way  alone  in  the  mazes 
of  the  world,  or  the  day  which  terminates  their  claims  on  parental 
care,  should  be  welcomed  so  rapturously.  Here,  surely,  only 
*  Ignorance  is  bliss.'  To  us,  the  day  of  our  graduation — (which  was 
virtually  the  day  of  our  majority,  although  in  accordance  with  the 
premature  education  of  our  country,  it  preceded  the  latter  by  sev* 
eral  years) — was  the  saddest  day  of  our  youth ;  and  we  would 
joyfully  have  turned  back,  and  retraced  our  steps  through  our 
college  course,  oould  we  have  found  companions  and  means. 

Robert,  in  spite  of  his  early  dislike  to  study,  was  visited  with 
similar  compunctions,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  with 
devising  plans  for  continuing  the  education  which  was  soon  to 
be  broken  off.  In  this  dialogue,  he  tells  Thomas  the  maxims 
which  he  bad  adopted.  In  a  previous  conversation,  he  had  insisted 
that  *  The  best  way  to  study  at  midnight,  is  to  be  fast  asleep.' 
The  ruined  eyes,  or  wretched  health,  of  many  a  midnight  student, 
have  proved  the  folly  of  neglecting  a  maxim  so  obviously  sound, 
and  thus  unfitting  himself  for  efficient,  and  persevering  study. 
He  now  gives  another  maxim,  in  tl)e  same  spirit ;  ^Don^t  study 
hard!' 

At  such  a  paradox,  Thomas  is  astonished ;  but  Robert  appeals  to 
the  *  aching  head,'  and  the  *  weak  eyes' — and  the  *  can 't  think,' 
and  *  can't  understand,'  which  has  so  often  been  the  consequence 
of  *  studying  hard;'  and  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  has  some 
truth.  The  direction  is  enforced  by  a  maxim  derived  from  the 
vrisdom  of  antiquity,  *  Festina  Tente,'  and  by  the  more  homely,  but 
not  less  expressive  American  proverb,  *  Take  it  as  you  can  hold 
it.'  In  a  seminary  of  some  eminence,  the  rule  is  made  imperative 
upon  the  pupils,  that  they  should  not  think  more,  or  study  more, 
or  feel  more,  than  is  consistent  with  retaining  their  full  strength  for 
the  duties  of  to-morrow,  and  the  next  week,  and  the  next  montbt 
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The  lable  of  the  goose  with  golden  eggs,  is  an  apt  reproof  ibr 
those  who  attempt  habitually  to  forestall  the  strength  of  to-morrow, 
in  order  to  do  double  duty  to-day. 

But  another  maxim  is  given  to  modify  this,  on  the  authority  of 
Brougham  ;*  Be  a  whole  man,  at  one  thing  at  a  time  J  Thomas 
admits,  that  much  of  his  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledg^e^  has 
arisen  from  want  of  fixed  attention  ;  and  Kobert  insists^  that  ibia^ 
arises  from  the  very  attempt  to  study  bard,  without  relaxation.  In 
his  colloquial  style,  he  says, '  Work  !  jump !  breathe  the  fresh  air  t 
and  then  your  mind  will  take  hold  strongly  of  one  thing.  If  you 
study  till  your  head  aches,  and  you  are  ^'  all  in  a  fog,"  you  will  be 
just  fit  to  study  fifty  things  at  once,  and  learn  nothing  after  all.' 

A  third  rule  is  given  equally  opposed  to  the  Miigh  pressure 
system,'  and  which  it  would  seem  an  insult  to  common  sense  to 
give,  if  it  were  not  every  day  violated,  in  half  the  schools  in  our 
country, — ^  Go  over  and  over  cigain  what  you  leamy  until  y&u 
know  it  perfectly.'  He  insists  however,  that  every  lesson  should  be 
learned  well,  and  the  repetition  should  be  only  employed  to  secure 
the  knowledge  which  is  acquired,  and  not  as  an  excuse  for  learn- 
ing superficially  at  first. 

The  last  rule  is  intended  to  prevent  all  abuse  of  the  previous 
ones,  and  directs, '  Keep  adding  to  your  stock  of  knowledge.' 

There  is  much  of  important  truth  in  the  homely  maxims  of 
Robert.  The  intellectual  vigor  and  health  of  more  than  one  stu- 
dent, and  prdessional  man  has  been  sacrificed  by  neglecting  them  ; 
and  they  might  be  sustained,  if  necessary,  by  high  authority. 

In  looking  over  the  very  interesting  *  Journal  of  McLellan,'  one 
of  our  young  countrymen,  who  came  back  from  an  instructive  tour 
in  Europe,  to  a  premature  grave,  we  found  some  things  precisely 
in  point.  The  spirit  of  excessive  study  in  the  youth  of  our  country, 
owes  its  origin  very  much  to  the  unhappy  disposition  to  hasten  in 
all  we  undertake.  The  expectations  of  friends  cannot  be  met, 
unless  the  young  man  pushes  forward  rapidly  in  his  profession. 
The  demands  of  the  public  cannot  be  satisfied,  unless  a  popular 
author  issues  books  in  rapid  succession — so  rapid  that  they  cannot 
possess  the  soundness,  or  accuracy,  whrch  is  necessary  to  improve 
and  elevate  the  public  mind — ^that  they  must  cultivate  the  taste  for 
rapid  and  superficial  reading.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who 
aim  only  at  popularity,  or  gain,  should  push  on,  upon  the  top  of  the 
tide ;  but  we  are  grieved  to  see  men,  who  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
powerful  and  lasting  influence  on  the  character  of  our  country,  and 
of  mankind,  willing  to  follow  their  example.  The  perusal  of  Mc 
Leilan's  journal,  and  the  just  and  vivid  pictures  he  gives  of  literary 
circles,  brought  to  pur  recollection  two  great  points  alluded  to 
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in  the  dialogue  we  have  described,  in  which  foreign  students,  in 
theory  and  practice,  condemn  our  prevalent  habits. 

1.  Instead  of  diffusing  their  ef&rts  over  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge, they  concentrate  then:  minds  on  a  single  object,  until  that  is 
accomplished ;  and  thus  like  Butler,  after  thirty  years'  labor  on 
bis  '  Analogy  of  Religion,'  they  leave  a  structure  as  permanent  as 
their  own  castles — whose  very  ruins  would  give  more  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  posterity  than  the  half  built  fabrics  of  the  day. 

2.  The  literary  men  of  Europe  make  it  a  principle  to  relax 
their  minds,  especially  by  frequenting  social  circles,  and  by  general 
and  cheerful  conversation,  not  forgetting  the  value  of  female  society, 
or  the  influence  of  music.  The  morning  is  usually  the  only  period  of 
close  study,  while  the  latter  part  of  the  day  is  given  up  to  relaxa* 
tion ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  duties  called 
him  to  one  of  the  courts  of  law  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
wrote  most  of  his  voluminous  works  before  that  hour.  It  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  break  in  upon  the  foreign  student's  hours  of  relaxa* 
tion,  as  upon  those  devoted  to  study.  When  abroad,  we  found 
no  difBculty  in  getting  instruction  from  literary  men,  if  we  could 
find  them  at  a  leisure  hour  in  the  morning ;  but  we  have  often 
gone  to  a  party  of  literary  men  in  the  evening,  anticipating  ao 
intellectual  feast,  and  h^ve  met  a  steady  resistance  to  every  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  this  holiday  of  the  mind. 

They  are  right;  and  we  are  utterly,  gixwsly  wrong,  in  attempt- 
ing to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  mmd  by  incessant  intellectual 
effort.  Many  of  our  students  not  only  strain  the  nerves  in  this 
manner,  beyond  the  power  of  healthy  action,  but  leave  the  best 
feelings  of  the  heart  to  languish  and  die  for  want  of  opportunity  to 
act ;  and  then,  fastidiously,  or  philoso^phicaUy^  as  they  would  have 
it,  despise  those  finer,  warmer  emotions,,  of  which  they  are  no 
longer  susceptible !  We  cannot  but  pity  the  man  who  has  thus 
buried  the  better  half  of  his  nature — ^the  friend — the  father — the 
husband — the  brother — in  order  to  gain  preeminence  in  mere 
intellectual  vision,  a  quality  in  which  he  will  ever  be  far  inferior  to 
'archangels  fallen.'  We  pity  bira  still  more,  when  he  has  sacri- 
ficed  health  itself  to  these  excessive  efforts;  and  we  often  think  pf 
the  reply  of  an  European  professor  to  our  account  of  these  habits, 
*  No  wonder  your  literary  men  are  diseased  and  die !  * 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  relaxation  will  render 
other  means  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  student  udnecessary. 
He  that  would  strive  in  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  race,  must 
be  '  temperate  in  all  things.*  And  we  wquld  especially  be  under^ 
stood,  that  we  believe  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  exercise  or 
manual  labor;  for  we  are  convmced  of  the  truth  of  the  nn^siuif 
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that  ^  muscular  eflbrt  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  repose  from  intel- 
lectual effort.'  But  we  are  equally  convinced  that  exercise  will  be 
of  no  avail  without  relaxation — and  that  exercise  or  labor  which 
does  not  relieve  the  mind  from  effi>rt,  only  wears  out  the  system 
more  rapidly,  by  demanding  double  duty  firom  its  organs. 


THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CUE  COUNTRY. 

Our  country  formerly  received  firom  one  of  the  first  literary 
Journals  of  Europe,  the  high  compliment,  ^  that  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people  is  better  educated  than  the  bulk  of  any 
European  community ; '  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  we  then  de- 
served this  character.  But  the  laurels  thus  bestowed,  are  every 
day  fading  and  falling  fix>m  our  brows.  Europeans  already  pomt 
us  to  our  multitudes  of  ignorant  voters  and  unmstructed  children; 
and,  as  if  in  envy  of  our  lot,  are  annually  sending  os  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  own  ignorant,  and  too  often  vicious  poor.  Our 
national  vanity  is  ready  to  cry  out, — ^  Traitor ! '  to  any  one  who 
ventures  to  point  out  our  national  defects,  or  national  faults,  and 
above  all,  to  disclose  them  to  the  world.  But  we  have  a  duty  to 
pericnrm  which  does  not  allow  us  to  shrink  from  reproach. 

1.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  we  need  schools  for  not  less  than  one 
million  of  uninstructed  children,  chiefly  in  the  Western  and  South- 
em  States. 

2.  It  is  certain,  that  we  need  an  army  of  teachers  to  instruct 
these  schools ;  for  we  have  scarcely  enough  to  direct  those  already 
existing. 

3.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  number  of  children  destitute  of 
instruction  is  increasing  naturally,  at  the  rate  of  seventy-eight 
thousand  every  year,  and  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  teachera 
are  necessary  every  year,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  need^  to 
supply  our  present  wants. 

4.  It  is  capable  of  proof,  that  we  have  been  receiving,  every 
year,  an  accession  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  foreigners  to 
bur  population,  most  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  children,  are  des* 
titute  even  of  elementary  knowledge ;  and  thaX  this  number  b 
mcreasing. 

We  think  we  hear  a  agh  fix>m  our  Northern  fiiends,  at  the  wants 
of  the  unfortunate  South  and  West — at  the  ignorance  and  depravity 
of  fweign  emigrants.  But  could  we  present  the  whole  truth,  we 
iear  they  would  find  reason  to  blush  for  themselves,  and  to  tre(n« 
Ue  for  their  own  children^  and  their  owq  states; 
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^The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  tells  us,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
«lect(»^  by  whom  he  was  chosen,  are  unable  to  read  the  votes  they 
-carry  to  tlie  polls ;  and  that  two  thirds  of  their  children  are  not  pro- 
vided with  any  means  of  instruction.  And  this  state  is  equivalent 
to  one  -third  of  the  North,  in  population  and  power. 

Gov.  Vroora,  of  New  Jersey,  says  : — ^  The  branches  taught,  (in 
•the  schools  of  N.  Jersey,)  are  the  most  ordinary,— the  mere  ele- 
iaents  of  instruction,  and  they  are  often  taught  very  defectively. 
There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  mode  or  system  of  instruction,  nor 
is  there  any  approximation  to  it.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  not 
well  qualified  in  point  of  intelligence,  and  some,  it  is  feared,  are  not 
fitted  to  form  the  morals  of  our  youth.'  '  The  cause  of  education 
makes  Uttle  progress.'  At  least  eleven  thousand  children  are  un- 
instructed.  And  yet,  this  state  is  directly  connected  with  two  of 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  of  our  country,  from  which  light 
ought  to  be  collected,  and  spread  in  every  direction. 

In  the  schools  of  New  York,  we  have  been  assured^  multitudes 
are  taught  by  incompetent  men.  In  New  England,  we  have  re-» 
ceived  evidence  from  gentlemen  or  from  publications  in  every 
state,  that  there  are  great  defects  in  tlie  schools, — ^that  a  large 
number  of  the  teachers  are  totally  unqualified  for  their  task, — ^that 
few  in  our  common  schools  are  well  fitted  for  their  stations, — that 
in  a  large  number  of  our  schools,  the  laws  are  evaded,  and  in- 
spection and  examination  neglected, — ^the  methods  of  instruction 
defective,  and  the  moral  condition  still  worse.  To  the  question  we 
have  often  asked,  'Do  the  best  informed  parents  you  know,  con- 
sider it  safe  to  send  their  children  to  the  common  selioob  ?'  the 
answer  is  almost  uniformly  in  the  negative ;  and  we  received  this 
reply  from  one  gentleman  who  had  visited,  personally,  one  hun- 
dred schools,  in  one  of  the  New  England  States. 

We  are  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  evidence  before  us  to  add, 
that  ^  the  unfortunate  West  and  South,'  and  *  foreign  emigrants,'  are 
not  alone  in  need ;  and  to  say  ; 

5.  That  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  persons  familiar  with 
schools  in  the  best  instructed  states,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  children  now  at  school^  are  committed  to  the  care  of  teachers 
unqualified  to  instruct  and  educate  them. 

6.  That  the  methods  of  instruction  are  defective,  and  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  branches  of  instruction  has  led  to  great  superfi- 
ciality. 

7.  ThM  the  same  cause,  comlnned  with  sectarian  prejudices, 
has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  moral  instruction,  and  moral  influence, 
to  a  sad  ettent^  anchthat  m^ny  of  our  schools  have  become  nar« 

of  vice. 
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In  some  of  our  large  towns,  and  a  few  of  our  villages,  the  energy 
of  the  friends  of  education  has  led  to  thorough  reformation  in  these 
jrespects ;  but  fiir  roost  of  our  schools,  this  is  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

8.  It  is  not  the  least  painful  and  discouraging  part  of  Uiis  pio- 
ture,  that  in  consequence  of  wrong  views,  or  of  apprehensions  of 
opposition  in  attemptbg  a  change,  tlie  best  inibrmed  and  most 
respectable  parents,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  improve  commcHi 
schools,  often  withdraw  their  children,  and  (heir  support^  and  atten- 
tion from  them,  and  establish  private  schools,  thus  leaving  the  com* 
mon  schools  to  become  less  respectable,  and  less  capable  of  refor- 
mation. 

Thus  much  we  considered  it  due  to  our  readers,  to  say,  in 
introducing  to  them  some  remarks  by  a  foreign  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  and  intelligence,  on  tlie  defects  of  American  School?, 
and  the  means  of  removing  them.  His  love  to  our  country  has 
led  him  to  adopt  it  as  his  own,  for  many  years ;  long  observation 
of  our  schools  has  qualified  him  to  judge  of  their  character ;  and 
his  familiarity  with  those  of  Europe,  enables  him  to  compare  them 
with  the  best  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  old  conti* 
nent  has  established. 

We  are  persuaded  that  these  remarks  were  written  in  the  spirit 
of  candor ;  and  we  hope  they  will  be  read  with  the  desire  to  profit 
by  his  opinions. 


ON  THE  0CFECTS  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND   THE  MEANS  OF 
IMPROVEMENT. 

BT    K    RATITB    OF    ZUROFB. 

You  ask  me  ^how  it  happens  that  Germany  has  produced  so 
many  distinguished  and  profound  scholars,  whDe  America  has 
furnished  so  few.' 

This  question  is  a  very  delicate  one  to  answer,  as  in  solving  it 
eorrectly,  I  must  necessarily  compare  our  existing  school  system, 
9ur  colleges,  and  universities,  with  the  schools,  gymna^a,  and 
universities  of  Germany.  Far  from  wishing  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  one  of  my  fellow-citi2;ens,  far  fiom  being  desirous  to  critioise 
oujr  pjresent  institutions,  I  trust  the  sound  judgment  of  every  enlighs- 
ened  American  will  see  in  my  firank  exposition,  only  an  ardent 
wish  to  call  the  atttsniion  of  the  iiriends  (xf  education,  to  a  matter 
still  very  superfidally  discussed,  and  very  imperfectly  settled 
an^Mig  us.  As  an  American  citizen,  as  a  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  as  an  assiduous  and  close  observer  in  all  ,tbat  foncems 
education,  I  submit  this  matter  to  the  n)|ilure  consideration  of 
every  liberal,  well  infonned,  and  impartial  fiiend  of  education  as 
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oow  existing  among  ub.  To  speak  franldjr,  I  regard  our  system 
of  education  as  deficient  and  superficial,  and  to  this  I  ascribe  the 
deficiency  of  learned  men  among  us. 

In  entering  on  this  discussion,  I.  would  submit  the  ioHowing 
thoughts: 

First.  The  United  States  have  already  surpassed  the  old  world  in 
their  political  institutions.  Their  system  of  prisons  and  penitentia- 
ries has  been  justly  praised.  The  philanthrofMC  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  our  citizens  has  excited  deservedly  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
But  is  this  the  case  with  our  schools,  and  our  system  of  education? 
No ;  we  are  in  this  respect  not  so  &r  advanced  as  we  should  be, 
as  the  rapid  progress  in  science,  arts,  inventions,  and  discoveries 
seems  to  reader  necessary.  We  by  no  means  keep  pace  with  the 
genius  of  the  age ;  our  education,  our  instruction,  remains  &r  behind 
all  other  things  among  us. 

The  second  thought  is  a  melanchcdy  one,  but  unhappily  too 
true.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  banks,  railroads,  canals, 
haib(H3,  fortifications,  public  buildings,  be,  and  hesitate  to  expend 
a  few  thau$and$  for  the  education  of  our  children,  our  future 
legators,  rulers,  and  defenders. 

What  then  has  supported  our  independence  until  the  present 
moment-^-what  has  given  us  happiness  and  abundance  ?  Is  it  the 
English,  the  French,  or  the  German  people  ?  Or  is  it  not  the 
American  citizen,  by  his  persevering  industry,  talent  and  skill-«- 
even  with  all  the  superficiality  of  his  education  and  learning  ? 
Judge  then  to  what  an  eminence  the  United  States  might  justly 
aspire,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  if  our  institutions  could  be 
raised  and  perfected,  if  sound  learning  ^ould  be  introduced  instead 
of  superficiality,  and  a  multiplied  variety  of  studies,  crowded  to* 
gether,  and  ill-digested. 

In  attempting  to  prove  this  superficiality  and  defect  in  our  schools, 
I  must  agab  request  my  readers  to  believe  that  in  freaking  the 
language  of  truth,  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  one,  or  to  attadc  any  particular  insdtutioiis. '  My  anxious 
and  only  wish  is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
education,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as. my  capacities  permit,  to 
a  simple  and  sounder  system — a  ntOionalf  a  truly  Anurican  sph 
tern — and  thus  to  prove  to  the  worid,  that  we  can  be  as  perfect  in 
this  branch  of  our  institudons,  as  in  our  social,  political  and  peni- 
tentiary establishments. 

And  which  is  most  important  .to  us,  a  railroad,  a  bonk,  or  the 
education  of  our  children  ?  Public  institutions^  as  well  as  Biofiey 
and  wealth,  are  liable  to  many  accidents,  to  entire  dMrucXion, 
while  sound  knowledge,  and  talents  psoperiycultsvaled,U9e  endur- 
wg  possessions.    Sbouid  not  ereiy  wndthy  man  keq»  this  aiiom 
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continually  m  fak  mind,  in  providing  for  the  welfiure  of  bis  (ywn 
children  ? 

So  much  has  been  said  respecting  education,  and  the  de6ciency 
of  our  9c1kk>1s  and  academies,  and  such  frequent  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  want  of  good  and  sound  instruction,  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  &;c.,  that  I  will  present  only  a  brief  statement  of  my 
views  concerning  them. 

We  find  generally  in  our  schools,  1st.  That  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  branches  of  instruction,  are  entirely  disproportionate 
to  the  time  fixed  for  its  final  termination. 

2d.  The  number  of  pupils  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers. 

3d,  A  great  number  of  teachers  are  not  competent  to  teach  well. 

4th.  The  teachers  have,  in  general,  too  small  a  salar}\ 

5th.  The  number  of  worse  than  useless  books,  multiplied  by 
defective  compilation,  and  £dse  claims  to  novelty  and  usefulness, 
has  become  very  great. 

6th.  The  scholars  leam  too  much  by  rote,  without  enough  of 
previous  explanation ;  and  very  little  opportimity  b  given  for  the 
exertion  of  their  own  faculties,  for  reflection,  or  for  new  combi- 
nations of  ideas. 

8th.  Latin  and  Greek  absorb  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  English  language,  and  grammar  are  taught  very  superficially. 
The  French,  and  other  modem  languages,  so  useful  to  Americans, 
are  too  much  neglected. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  strikmg  defects  in  our  present 
school  system.  As  long  as  they  exist,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
to  obtain  a  sdid  education,  to  acquire  those  clear  and  sound  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  which  will  enable  a  scholar  to  enter  a  college, 
or  into  any  office  as  successfully  as  could  be  desirable.  We  can 
never  obtain  any  solid  basis  of  instruction  except  by  simplifying  it, 
and  by  earnest  endeavors  to  give  a  pupil  clear  and  sound  views  of 
elementary  principles.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  begin- 
ning with  a  few  branches,  and  by  aUowing  a  scholar  the  necessary 
time  to  digest  tliese,  before  he  commences  any  other  study.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  that  a  youth  who  has  fiilly  mastered  the 
]»inciples  of  one  branch  of  knowledge,  will  not  only  study  it  vrith 
greater  ardor,  but  will  acquire  another  more  rapidly. 
-  It  will  be  easy  to  apply  this  single  theory  to  practk^e,  and  give 
an  entirely  new,  and  more  useful  direction  to  our  present  schod 
system,  by  the  following  means. 

I  nropose  the  establishment  at  once, 

A.  Of  a  preparatory  school. 

B.  Of  a  seminary  or  college  in  winch  teachers  shall  be  ibrnied. 
1^  aebool  sliali  be  a  nunery  for  the  seminary  or  college;  the 
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seminary  a  nmaeiy,  fcr  teaohers.  Bat  in  order  to  secure  snccesSy 
it  wlil  be  necessary  that  the  govemment  of  the  state  should  take 
both  institutions,  under  its  immediate  protection ;  because,  both 
must  be  independent  of  any  priirate  patronage,  and  not  be  inter- 
nipted  in  their  established  course,  by  any  foreign  influence.* 

in  the  school  shall  be  admitted  boys  of  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
to  prepare  for  entering  the  seminary,  even  if  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  teachers. 

To  the  seminary  or  college  shall  be  admitted  those  pupils,  who 
faaye  passed  through  the  school,  and  any  students  desirous  of  the 
same  course  of  instruction,  whether  they  intend  to  engage  in  teach- 
ii^  or  to  pursue  some  other  occupation.  The  aim  of  both  insti- 
tutions should  be,  not  only  to  form  teachers,  but  to  diffuse  a  new 
jond  Bound  system  of  education  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
thus  to  multiply  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  means,  good 
pupils  and  good  teachers.  Every  one  attached  to  the  institutions, 
whether  superintendent,  professors,  teachers,  or  pupils,  should  be 
admitted  without  any  discrimination  in  their  religious  iaith.  The 
course  of  studies  in  both  institutions  should  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  above  directed  principles,  and  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
courses  ;  the  Classical  and  the  English  course. 

The  complete  course  of  study  should  last  four  years.  An  extra, 
6fth  year  should  be  given,  for  purposes  which  shall  be  explained 
hereafter ;  and  the  studies  of  both  institutions  should  be  divided 
into  tour  progressive  clsisses. 

The  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  should  depend,  in  both, 
upon  the  studies  and  good  behavior  of  the  scholars,  (md  not,  as  is 
the  case  now  in  our  cottegesy  upon  the  number  of  years  of  their 
continuance. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  establish,  besides  the  usual  public  exam- 
mations,  a  semi-annual  private  examination,  in  which  the  scholars 
judged  fit  for  promotion,  may  pass,  even  after  six  months  tuition, 
to  a  higher  class,  at  least  in  those  branches  ip  which  they  have 
deserved  promotion.  No  pupil  should  be  promoted  without  this 
examination. 

The  board  of  examiners  should  consist  of  the  superintendent,  the 
principal,  the  professors,  and  teachers,  and  some  competent  commist 
sioners,  named  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  votes  should  be 
gyen  in  writing,  and  by  secret  ballot,  so  as  to  prevent  anv  partiality* 
The  majority  of  votes  should  decide  for  or  agamst  the  pupil  on 
each  study ;  ^d  thus  it  may  happen  that  he  is  judged  fit  in  one 
branch  (for  example,  m  his  arithmetic  or  geography)  to  enter  a 

**  Our  readers  are  aware  tliat  we  have  not  much  confidence  m  ftate  patronagt 
la  our  countrj,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  literary  inatitutioo.  It  haa  ruined 
more  tliap  one.    Would  atate  ajfiufa  ^  entrust^^  (» tl|9  ^ulty  of  our  pplkfea/ 
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higher  class,  and  iat  the  rest  of  his  studies,  U>  remam  she  months 
longer  in  his  class,  until  his  private  examination  has  fiilly  satisfied 
the  board.  This  private  examination  should  be  oral,  and  in 
writing,  and  should  be  established  b  both  institutions.  IVo  student 
should  go  from  the  senior  class,  and  graduate,  without  having  sub- 
.mitted  to  it.  Thus  a  parent  may  be  sure  that  his  son  has  tho- 
rouglily  learned  that  which  the  instructor  promised  to  teach  him; 
the  youth  will  be  fully  convinced  that  his  promotion,  or  rejection, 
has  been  fair  and  impartial,  and  the  consequence  of  his  conduct 
and  studies.  The  public  also  will  know  that  the  graduates  have 
really  studied  and  improved,  in  the  branches  of  the  prescribed 
course,  and  that  they  are  really  able  to  enter  upon  business  with 
success ;  and  every  one  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  good  efkox 
which  such  a  plan,  strictly  observed,  will  have  upon  the  character 
of  our  youth. 


REYNOLDS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  EYES. 

'  [Coocladed.] 

fi»n<9  to  Students  on  (he  Uwt  of  the  Eyes.    Br  Edward  REYiroLD8,M.  D. 
of  Boston.— [JWWtco/  Repository  •  for  July,  1833.] 

In  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  partial  sketch  of  the  interesting 
essay  of  Dr.  Reyndds— one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced 
oculists — on  the  use  of  the  eyes,  containing  a  condensed  view  of 
the  causes  of  weakness,  and  the  rules  for  the  proper  degree  and 
adjustment  of  light  which  he  has  pointed  out.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  essay,  he  goes  on  to  advise  the  student  as  to  the  best 
periods  for  study,  the  precautions  which  are  necessary,  the  most 
obvious  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  simple  remedies  to  be  used 
on  its  first  approach. 

The  period  of  the  day  when  the  eyes  are  capable  of  severe 
labor  with  the  greatest  impunity,  is  a  point  of  much  importance. 
Dr.  Reynolds  believes  that  the  soft  light  of  morning,  when  the 
eye  is  rested  by  a  moderate,  but  sufficient  amount  of  sleep,  renders 
this  part  of  the  day,  in  general,  the  most  favorable  time  for  study. 
Still,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  those  who  find  any 
unfavorable  effect  from  morning  study,  should  of  course  avoid  it. 
He  cautions  all,  however,  against  too  sudden  a  transition  fix)m  the 

*  Wf  regret  that  by  an  accidental  error,  we  gare  credit,  in  our  last  number, 
to  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  this  arUcle,  insteaa  of  the  Biblical  Repository^  wo 
ably  conducted  bj  Prof  Robinson,  and  recently  united  with  the  Quarterly 
Obwrver,  edited  by  B.  B.  Edwards. 
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bed  to  tbe  study.  The  organs  of  sight,  from  their  peculiar  delicacy, 
axe  most  susceptible  to  'mjary  from  extremes^  which,  indeed,  no 
part  of  tbe  animal  frame  can  sustain  witli  imptmity ;  and  it  is  very 
Mrnxlg  ^  to  go  as  some  do,  immediately  from  the  bed  to  the  study 
table^  while  the  eyes  are  but  half  opened,  and  the  student  may 
be  said  to  be  half  asleep.'  Let  the  morning  student,  if  he  would 
use  his  sight  to  the  best  advanti^,  ^  move  about  for  a  little  space, 
until  his  eyes  recover  from  the  first  weakness  that  is  generally  ex- 
perienced on  awaking,  before  he  goes  to  his  studies.'  We  would 
remaric,  in  passing,  that  if  this  principle  be  correct,  tbe  practice  in 
our  colleges  of  compelling  students  to  pass  from  the  deep  sleep  of 
youth,  and  from  total  darkness,  to  the  chapel  and  the  recitation 
room,  must  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  sight. 

But  whe^ier  the  morning  be  chosen  for  study  or  not,  there  are 
periods  of  the  day  when  it  is  unsafe.  The  tendency  to  congestion, 
or  fullness  of  blood,  in  the  head  and  eyes  of  students,  renders  it  im- 
portant not  to  sirain  the  eyes  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  or  when 
the  body,  from  any  cause,  is  in  a  heated  condition.  A  German 
writer  tells  us  of  public  speakers,  who  have  ruined  their  eyes  by 
using  them  improperly,  soon  after  the  delivery  of  orations  or  ser- 
mons. 

Dr.  Reynolds  earnestly  advises  the  students  to  avoid  straining 
the  eyes  by  artificial  evening  light.  We  must  quote  the  whole  of 
his  remarks  on  this  important  point 

<  Tbe  day  time,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  tbe  prof)er  period  for  hard 
study.  The  evening  is  the  period  for  repose  or  amusement.  Nature  has 
provided  a  light  by  day,  which,  if  not  spoiled  by  man's  device,  acts  rather 
as  an  agreeable  stimulus  thiin  as  an  injury  to  the  organ  of  vision.  It  is 
impossible,  when  she  has  withdrawn  it  from  the  earth;  to  substiture  au 
artificial  light,  that  is  equally  agreeable,  and  equally  innocent.  If  the 
student  will  be  content  to  study  only  by  the  light  of  nature's  lamp,  and  to 
repose,  when  she,  for  his  good,  has  extinguished  it,  he  will  diminish  ex- 
ceedingly, the  chances  of  weakened  vit^ion.  More  eyes  have  been 
injured  by  Saturday  night  Sermons,  than  by  the  week's  study  that  pre- 
ceded them.  The  prevalent  error  that  '  a  man  cannot  write  until  the 
spirit  moves,'  has  unfitted  many  a  ready  writer  for  much  useful  labor. 
Through  man's  native  indolence,  it  will  probably  destroy  many  more ; 
for  the  spirit  seldom  will  move  the  procrastinating,  lazy  man,  until  the 
setting  sun  compels  him  to  light  his  candles  for  the  evening  and  mid- 
night toil.' 

If  using  the  eyes  in  the  evening  cannot  be  avoided,  such  reading 
or  study  should  be  selected  as  is  not  connected  with  great  mental 
effort,  since  this  always  increases  the  tendency  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  consequently  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  eyes.  Writing, 
when  it  does  not  require  much  thought,  is  preferable  to  readmg, 
as  an  evening  employment. 
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We  aie  neaot  tdd  of  the  wooderfal  and  intimate  sympathy  of  the 
ejea  idth  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  No  ot^an  gives  usii 
more  striking  indication  of  the  general  state  of  health  ;  and  there 
is  no  other  whose  strength  depends  so  much  on  the  general  vigor 
of  the  system.  From  this,  Dr.  Reynolds  infers,  that  the  same 
rules  which  are  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  health,  should  be 
observed  by  the  student  who  would  secure  clear  and  distinct  vision. 
The  enjoyment  of  free,  pure  air,  a  daily  and  regular  amount  of  ex- 
ercise, and  such  an  arrangement  of  the  dress  as  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  perfect  freedom  of  circulation,  even  if  it  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  letting  the  cravat  or  the  stock  sit  more  loosely  about  the 
neck  than  yo«Aton  should  dictate,  or  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  of  the 
modem  false  notions  of  taste,  are  as  important  to  the  eyes  as  to  the 
general  health.  In  consequence  of  this  sympathy,  disorder  in 
other  important  organs,  especially  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  seri- 
ously affects  the  eyes ;  and  any  violent  eflfort,  particularly  if  it  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  a  flashing  or  darkness  over  the 
eyes,  must  inevitably  weaken  them. 

Strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  Dr.  R.  regards  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  healthy  eyes,  and 
asks, 

*To  what  are  we  to  attrtbnte  the  clear  heads  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers? Their  worka  are  not  the  production  of  congested  brains.  Their 
eyes  looked  out  upon  nature  with  a  clear  vision,  to  the  end  of  life.  Unlike 
the  students  of  the  present  day,  they  exercised  their  limbs  as  well  as 
their  minds.  They  studied  and  thought  in  the  open  air.  The  brain 
was  not  the  only  organ  that  was  tasked  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  op- 
pressed with  the  blood  belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Again, 
they  were  obedient  to  the  wholesome  laws  of  temperance.  Therefore, 
their  vessels  were  not  filled,  as  is  the  case  with  too  many  of  our  students, 
to  almost  apoplectic  fulness.  Among  the  multitudes  of  our  hard  stu- 
dents, who  complain  of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  a  vast  proportion  may 
attribute  the  misfortune  to  a  total  neglect  of  these  first  principles  of 
health.' 

We  reproach  and  loathe  the  man  whose  eyes  are  red  and  weeping 
with  the  effects  of  intemperate  drinking  ;  while  we  cordially  pity 

Eurblind  students,  as  in  some  sense,  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  learning. 
)r.  R.  however,  administers  a  rebuke  which,  we  fear,  is  too  often 
merited. 

*  A  closer  examination  of  their  history  presents  a  very  difierent  result. 
Our  sympathy  may  grow  cool,  if  we  regard  them  with  a  physiologic  eye. 
It  is  a  love  of  the  flesh,  more  than  a  love  of  the  spirit,  that  too  often 
clouds  their  vision.  It  is  too  much  food,  crowding,  with  unnecessary 
blood,  the  tender  vessels  of  the  retina.  It  is  too  little  exercise,  allowinjj^ 
these  accumulated  fluids  to  settle  down  into  fatal  congestion.  It  is  poai* 
tlons  wholly  at  variance  with  the  freedom  of  the  circulation ;  and  various 
other  imprudences,  which  are  the  results  of  carelessuess,  or  unjustifiable 
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Ignorance.  ^  The  day-laborer  may  eat  what  he  will,  proyided  it  is  whole- 
some, and  bis  eyes  will  not  suffer.  But  let  the  student,  who  is  called 
Upon  to  devote,  not  only  his  eyes,  but  his  brain,  to  severe  labor,  live  upon 
highly  nutritious  food,  and  such  as  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  we  aball 
floon  see  how  his  vision  will  be  impaired,  through  the  vehement  and 
peisevering  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  such  a  course 
roust  inevitably  occasion.'*  So  speaks  Beer,  whose  extensive  opportu- 
nities of  observation  have,  perhaps,  never  been  exceeded.  The  daily 
practice  of  ev^ry  observing  oculist,  is  filled  with  coincident  experience.' 

The  Tiecessity  of  a  suitable  amount  of  sleep,  Dr.  R.  urges  as 
not  less  essential  to  the  health  of  the  eyes  than  of  the  body.  None 
bf  the  organs  of  the  body  more  need  regular,  daily  altematioQ 
of  activity  and  repose  than  the  eyes  ;  and  *  they  reason  falsely  who 
think  they  gain  time,  when  they  steal  it  from  the  hours  of  sleep.* 
But  he  warns  us  that  excess  may  be  injurious  even  in  sleep. 

The  amount  of  labor  to  which  the  eyes  are  subjected,  must 
be  varied  according  to  their  original  powers,  the  diversity  of 
which  is  very  great.  The  eye  is  not  exempt  from  the  general  law 
of  the  system  which  requires  that  each  organ  must  exercise  its  natu- 
ral functions  in  order  to  secure  its  full  developement.  *  Many  men 
daily  impair,  or  destroy  their  eyes,  by  immoderate  use  ;  not  a  few 
have  done  the  same  by  too  little;'  and  both  extremes  are  to  be 
avoided. 

But  however  varied  the  natural  condition  and  powers  of  the 
eyes  may  be,  there  are  symptoms  produced  by  an  undue  use, 
which  should  be  carefully  noticed.  If  then  we  6nd  it  necessary  to 
bring  objects  nearer  than  usual  to  the  eyes, — if  we  have  sensations 
of  painful  distention  or  increased  heat  about  the  eyes, — involun- 
tary tearS)— ^a  ~  moderate  but  uncomfortable  headache,  especially 
nbout  the  eyebrows, — a  thin  cloud  passing  suddenly  before  the 
eyes, — ^Ihe  appearance  of  a  circle  or  rainbow  surrounding  objects, 
'— ^nd  especially  any  visible  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  its  lid,  we 
-bught  to  consider  these  symptoms  as  indications  of  disease,  and  give 
the  organs  timely  repose. 

Dr.  R.  then  gives  some  general  directions  as  to  the  surest  and 
speediest  mode  of  restoring  the  eyes  when  thus  affected,  to  a 
healthy  condition,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  brief  notice.  He 
recommends,  as  the  first  remedy,  to  give  the  eyes  a  season  of 
repose,  which  is  'better  accomplished  by  a  change,  than  by  entire 
cessation  from  labor.'  To  close  the  eyes  during  the  day,  and 
take  a  few  turns  in  the  open  air,  or  round  the  room,  if  done 
often,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  will  be  of  essential  benefit.  When 
there  is  an  unnatural  determination  of  blood  to  the  eyes,  benefit 
may  be  derived  by  stimulating  baths  of  water  with  salt  or  mustard, 
for  the  feet.     Perhaps  the  best  of  all  remedies  would  be  to  aban- 
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don  books  altogether,  to  travel  raoderateljy  'to  wander  in  the  woods 
and  meadows,  and  refresh  the  misused  organs  by  the  endless  alter- 
nations of  nature's  works.' 

One  invariable  caution  is  here  given  : — *  The  eyes,  when  in  this 
condition,  shotUd  never  be  used  at  all,  immediately  after  awaking 
from  sUep  in  the  morning,  after  meals,  or  by  candle  light,^  Our 
experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  sufferer,  in  such  cases, 
should  also  avoid  all  attention  to  the  kindling  of  a  morning  fire,— 
a  severe  trial  to  a  student's  eyes.  And  we  cannot  help  remarking 
here,  how  much  straining  of  the  eyes  is  spared  by  the  use  of  the 
Russian  stove,  and  other  modes  of  heating  a  room  which  put  the 
fire  out  of  view,  without  rendering  the  air  of  the  room  impure. 
Agreeable  as  the  established  habit  of  Americans  may  be,  of  gazing 
at  the  fire,  it  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  eyes ;  and  no  one  who  has 
not  passed  a  winter  in  a  room  warmed  in  the  manner  alluded  to, 
can  imagine  the  diiSerence. 

The  last  direction  given  by  Dr.  Reynolds  is,  to  wash  the  eyes 
frequently  during  the  day,  either  in  cold  or  warm  water,  as  is 
found  most  agreeable.  We  have  known  a  case,  in  which  very 
warm  water  was  found  the  best  remedy  for  weakness  of  the  sight. 

Among  the  prevalent  habits  of  students  by  which  the  eyes  are 
injured,  Dr.  R4  mentions  the  irritation  produced  by  rubbing  them 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  a  practice  which  has,  in  some  cases, 
occasioned  permanent  and  incurable  disease. — exposing  the  eyes 
to  a  current  of  wind, — reading  while  the  body  is  in  a  recum- 
bent position, — using  the  eyes  too  early  after  the  system  has  been 
affected  with  serious  disease, — exercising  them  too  much  in  the 
examination  of  minute  objects, — and  the  use  of  tobacco. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.,  the  very  measures  which  are  taken 
to  relieve  the  eyes,  often  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  evils.  He 
remarks,  that  the  popular  plan  of  using  green  glasses,  in  a  vast 
proportion  of  cases,  instead  o(  diminishing  weakness,  increases  it ; 
and  that  they  should  only  be  used,  when  exposed  to  a  glare  of 
light  for  any  length  of  time,  which  cannot  be  moderated  in  any 
other  way. 

He  next  warns  us  against  the  use  of  eye  waters,  as  a  practice 
*  that  has  aided  in  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  eyes.'  *  The 
student  whose  eyes  are  affected  should  never  use  a  stronger  colly- 
rium  than  good  river  water,  without  the  counsel  of  some  skilful, 
well  informed  phvsician.'  He  endeavors  to  enforce  this  advice 
by  an  anecdote  of  a  celebrated  eye  water,  which  made  the  fortune 
of  a  family  in  Paris  by  the  wonderful  cures  it  wrought,  and  which 
proved  to  be — the  water  of  the  Seine  ! 

The  last  direction  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  sight  is,  that 
ihfi  atudenl  should  exercise  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  tiistant 
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objects,  that  it  may  not  lose  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  objects 
at  different  distances,  and  that  the  muscles  may  retain  their  flexi- 
bility in  promoting  these  changes. 

Dr.  R.  then  gives  in  detail  the  indications  by  which  an  indi- 
lidual  may  determine  the  precise  time  when  spectacles  should  be 
used,  and  directions  by  which  the  glasses  may  be  adapted  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  eyes,  which  would  be  highly  valuable  to 
all,  as  old  age  approaches.  We  can  only  quote  the  remark, 
that  the  eyes  are  often  injured  by  defeiring  too  long  the  use  of 
artiBcial  lenses,  when  those  of  the  eye  are  defective ;  and  that  it  is 
an  error  to  suppose,  that  the  decay  of  the  organs  will  be  retarded 
by  putting  off  the  use  of  spectacles. 

Weakness  of  eyes  is  often  placed  to  the  account  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  characters.  Dr.  R.  has  found  however,  that  in  many 
cases,  disease  ascribed  to  these,  could  be  traced  to  faults  and  follies 
in  diet  and  regimen ;  and  he  believes  that  there  is  nothing  essen- 
tial to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  sight.  But  he  remarks,  that  where  it  does  pro- 
duce evil,  it  IS  probably  owing,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  to  the 
superficial  knowledge  o(  our  students,  which  compels  them  to 
pore  over  the  page,  and  search  anxiously  through  the  dictionary 
and  grammar,  until  the  brain  is  feverish  as  well  as  the  eyes,  a 
dnidgery  from  which  the  ^  tharovgh  scholar '  is  in  a  great  meas- 
lire  delivered. 

This  leads  Dr.  R.  to  mention  another  evil  in  our  modes  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  we  have  often  alluded. 

'Maoy  of  our  young  men  fit  themselves  for  admission  to  the  University 
"in  a  hurry."  Almost  everything  is  done  "  in  a  hurry"  in  our  country  ; 
perhaps  Dothing  more  so  than  me  business  of  education.  Thus  they 
are  compelled  to  study,  day  and  night,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  ap- 
proaching examination.  Eyes  that  have  been  accustomed  to  little  use, 
are  Buddenly  called  to  steady  and  laborious  action.  Can  one  be  surprised 
at  the  result,  that  such  immoderate  use  of  the  organ  should  weaken  it?* 

The  wonder  seems  to  be,  that  so  many  escape  the  effects  of  these 
efforts,  and  of  the  intense  study  which  superficial  preparation  ren- 
ders necessary  afterwards. 

Dr.  R.  concludes  by  urging  attention  to  this  subject,  '  as  a  sol- 
emn duty  upon  all  who  regard  their  individual  happiness,  or  desire 
to  render  their  usefulness  as  extensive  as  possible,  by  bringing  all 
the  powers  which  (jod  has  bestowed  upon  them,  into  full  and  per- 
maneot  activity.'  He  urges  it  especially  upon  the  clergy,  and  re- 
marks, that  'they,  above  all  men,  are  least  excusaUe,  if  they 
wantonly  suffer  any  of  these  powers,  from  ambiiioo,  neglect,  or 
unjustifiable  ignorance,  to  be  squandered  or  k)st.' 
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Such  are  the  leading  topics  of  an  article,  which  ought  to  be  id 
the  hands  of  every  student,  and  panjnt,  and  teacher.  We  have 
endeavored  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  shall  excite  attention, 
and  lead  to  observation  and  inquiry,  on  a  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  learning,  as  well  as  humanity.  We  re- 
joice to  hear  that  the  author  is  revising  and  extending  this  essay, 
for  separate  publication  ;  and  especially,  that  he  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  printed  in  small  type.  We  hope  it  will  thus  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  our  readers,  ev^  if  their  sight  be  imi^aired;  and 
we  earnestly  commend  it  to  their  perusal. 


[For  tbe  Annab  of  Education.] 
REWARDS  IN   SCHOOLS. 

Few  persons  can  be  found  who  agree  precisely  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  general  tendency  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  things,  connected  with  school  discipline,  is  to 
extremeSy-^when  it  is  extremes  which  should  be  particularly 
avoided,  and  which  are  mo  surely  dangerous. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  medals  and  certificates  are 
injurious,  because  they  excite  emulation  ;  that  threats  and  prom- 
ises are  bad,  because  they  create  false  motives,  even  for  good 
results  ;  and  that  every  degree  of  punishment  is  cruel  and  unne- 
cessaiy.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  children  will  not  be 
led,  or  governed,  without  stimulants  of  some  kind ;  that  it  is  not  in 
their  nature  to  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake ;  and  that  they  will 
inevitably  be  ruined,  if  not  constantly  checked  and  corrected, 
urged  and  Impelled,  from  their  infancy  upwards.  It  seems  to  me, 
that,  as  usual,  there  is  some  truth  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  that  the  correct  theory  and  practice  lie  between  them. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  far  rewards  and  punishments  adminis- 
tered in  school,  excite  ambition  and  emulation.  If  I  understand 
these  two'  passions,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  their  nature  and 
tendency.  Ambition,  is  a  strong  desire  to  attain  something  in 
itself  desircd)h, ---^muhxion  is  a  wish  to  excel  others.  The  one 
must  lead  to  good,  if  its  possessor  be  a  high-minded  character ;  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  a  rank  weed  amid  the  fiiirest  of 
flowers.  Now  if  this  be  true,  ambition  may  always  be  excited,  if 
the  object  placed  in  view  be  an  exalted  one ;  emulation  never 
should  be  tolerated,  be  the  object  what  it  may ;  for  it  is  closQly 
connected  with  envy,  hatred,  and  a  host  of  evils  too  numerous  to 
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mention.*  Now  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  either  of  these 
emotions  may  spring  up  in  the  heart,  without  external  incentives  ; 
and  that  without  medals,  or  rewards  of  any  kind,,  children  may  be 
led  to  feel  and  cherish  all  the  worst  effects  of  emulation.  On  the- 
other  band,  I  hold  it  to  be  equally  true,  that  all  these  things  may 
be  freely  made  use  of,  without  any  of  these  injurious  e&cts  ensuing. 

A  teacher  can  render  almost  any  thing  a  reward  or  a  punishment 
to  his  pupil,  by  his  own  manner  of  considering  it.  For  instance,  I 
once  had  an  empty  seat  placed  at  my  side  in  the  school.  I  soon 
perceived  a  child  who  was  mischievous  and  idle.  I  said,  ^  Come 
here  and  sit  by  me,  you  are  too  naughty  to  sit  among  good 
children ; — I  cannot  trust  you  at  any  distance  from  me  until  you 
are  better.'  The  child  cried  bitterly  at  what  he  deemed  a  punish- 
ment ;  and  soon  behaved  well  enough  to  resume  his  former  seat. 
Not  long  after,  I  saw  another  whose  diligence  and  attention  gave 
me  peculiar  pleasure ;  I  called  him  with  a  smile,  to  sit  on  the  same 
seat*  *  Come  to  me,'  said  1, '  I  love  to  have  you  near  me,  when 
you  are  so  good.'  The  smiling  happiness  of  this  child  sufficiently 
testi6ed  his  comprehension  of  the  sp%rit  of  my  arrangements. 

Now  I  was  myself  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  medals ;  but 
it  was  my  desire  and  endeavor  to  make  such  a  use  of  them  as 
should  counteract,  instead  of  encouraging,  emulation.  By  the 
older  pupils,— children  of  eight  and  nine  years, — they  were  con- 
sidered only  as  tri6es,  of  little  importance  in  themselves, — simply 
as  a  proof  of  mj  approbation  of  their  improvement ;  and  so  little  did 
they  value  them  as  marking  their  superiority  to  others, — that  they 
would  at  all  times  yield  them  readily  to  any  of  their  companions 
who  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  merited  them  equally — that  is, 
who  had  made  equal  proficiency,  according  to  their  age,  means, 
capacity,  &c.  It  should  always  be  a  teacher's  aim,  from  the  first 
entrance  of  a  new  pupil  into  bis  school,  to  create  in  him  a  strong 
affection  for  his  schoolmates, — a  disinterested  desire  for  the  mutual 
good  of  all, — and  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  so  difficult  as  is  gen- 
erally imagined ;  particularly,  if  he  see  in  the  teacher  an  ardent 
wish  for  the  equal  happiness  of  all  committed  to  his  care,— even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  Good  as  well  as  evil  is  contagious; 
and  as  truly  as  *  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath'— or  a  harsh  one 
provokes  it,  so  truly  do  love,  and  gentle  disinterestedness,  and 

*  We  believe  that  our  corretpondent's  definitions  of  these  tenns  are  in  accord* 
ance  with  their  nee  by  a  laree  part  of  the  community,  but  we  doubt  whether 
they  are  entirely  correct.  Vv  e  caie  verr  little  however,  for  termc ;  and  if  otheiv 
tliink  proper  to  preeent  du  hpe  trf  eguMme^  (not  «Qm|MwattM  but  podtive  ezcelp 
ieaee,)  under  the  name  ofanMuan,  aa  a  motive  in  education|  and  to  condemn 
permnm  rimiry  under  the  name  of  etrndation,  we  shall  ame  with  them  entiiely, 
altbMigb  we  saspeoi  Hwt  mofe  good  will  be  aoeompUdied  bj  tmjUu^kua  ^~ 
^wecSl  taf mi. 
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patient  kindness,  ensure  a  degree,  at  least,  of  the  same  virtues,  from 
all  within  the  magic  circle  of  their  influence.  The  first  time  each 
little  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  who  deserved  a  medal  from 
any  cause,  and  had  it  awarded  to  him,  was  asked  whether  he  would 
Dot  rather  bestow  it  on  a  companion,  who  also  bad  been  good, — - 
the  wondering  little  creature  invariably  answered,  ^No,  I  had 
rather  have  it  myself.'  I  seldom  remembered  to  have  heard  such 
an  answer  given  by  any  child  the  second  time ;  not  that  I  insisted 
upon  his  relinquishing  it,  or  deprived  him  of  it,  for  not  doing  so^ 
for  that  would  have  been  unjust ;  but  I  endeavored  to  let  him  see 
by  looking  into  his  own  little  heart,  that  he  was  not  quite  happy 
in  loving  himself  better  than  his  companion  ;  that  the  smiles  and 
approbation  of  his  parents  for  his  merited  reward,  were  still  insuf* 
ficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  little,  reproving  voice  in  his  own 
heart,  which  told  him  he  had  been  selfish.  Pertiaps,  at  a  second 
trial,  he  might  yield  reluctantly ;  but  the  pleasure  he  saw  he  had 
given  to  another, — ^the  bright  smiles  which  meet  him  on  every  side, 
and  the  marked  love  and  approbation  of  his  instructor,  seemed 
ample  compensation  for  his  trifling  loss ;  while,  at  another  time, 
when,  perhaps,  he  himself  may  be  the  receiver,  he  will  not  fail  to 
feel  the  diflierence  in  his  sensations.  He  will  thus  early  begin  to 
realize,  that  it  is  in  truth  '  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.* 
This  is  an  example  only ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show  that  rewards 
may  be  used  to  excite  generous,  rather  than  selfish,  feelings ;  and 
it  is  only  one  of  many  instances,  which  might  be  adduced  to  illus* 
trate  the  same  truth. 

I  think  prizes,  as  they  are  generally  given,  are  injurioos ;  be- 
cause all  who  desire,  and  who  strive  to  acquire  them  cannot 
possibly  receive  them.  Little  gifts,  bestowed  occasionally  and 
unexpectedly  by  the  teacher,  as' marks  of  general  afl[ection  or  ap- 
probation, are  far  belter, — ^though  they  will  never  be  requisite  in  a 
school  properly  governed.  If  a  teacher  be  really  impartial,  he  will 
seldom  be  accused  of  favoritism,  as  some  might  apprehend.  Child- 
ren are  quick  to  see  their  own  defects,  and  the  merits  of  others,  if 
a  teacher  be  uniformly  judicious,  and  affectionate  in  like  proportion 
to  all.  Indeed,  from  close  observation  of  my  own  former,  childish 
feelings,  and  those  of  the  many  committed  to  my  care,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  most  universal  principle, — ^ihe  strongest 
and  earliest  felt  in  the  mind  of  a  child, — is  £i  principle  of  justice. 
It  is  this  which  nine  times  out  often  produces  the  unpleasant  foible 
of  tale->telling ;  and  it  is  this  too,  whk^h  leads  to  much  that  is  good, 
and  much  that  is  evil,  in  the  human  character,  according  as  the 
infant  mind  is  led  to  generous  or  to  selfish  emotions.  Let  us  be 
eautious,  above  all  things,  to  examine  well  the  internal  principle 
firoiD  which  a  child's  impulses  proceed,  before  we  incline  to  pro* 
DouDce  in  favor  of,  or  agabst  them. 
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Let  the  teacher  be  ever  on  the  vmtch  for  rising  emotions  of 
Vanity,  or  of  niorti&ation,  in  such  scholars  as  are  really  superior  or 
inferior,  by  natural  endowments^  to  others;  checking  the  (me;  by 
showing  that  gratitude  bnly  is  due  to  Hiv^  who  has  bestowed 
superiority  in  some  things,  and  who  has  thus  rendered  vanity  more 
culpable  ;  and  encouraging  the  bther,  by  showing  him,  that  if  be 
uses  the  powers  he  has  to  the  Utmost,  he  will  not  fail  to  give 
satisfaction,  not  only  to  his  earthly  friends,  but  to  his  God.  And 
there  will  always  be  points  in  both  characters,  which)  if  skilfully 
investigated,  may  equalize,  if  not  turn  the  scale.  Attentiob  to  all 
these  minute  points,  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a  large  school ;  and 
yet,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  the  temporal  and  eternal 
Welfare  of  a  child,  than  learning  just  such  a  quantity,  of  just  such 
things ! 

EXPKRIKVCX,  OR  TBB  AVTHOm  OF  '  HiVTft  TO  TXACHERS.' 


TEACHERS'  SEMINARY  AT  ANDOVER. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  labors,  we  have  eam^ 
estly  maintained  the  importance  of  establishmg  Seminaries  for 
Teachers  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  improvmg  our  common 
schools.  But  that  whk^h  the  experience  of  Europe  has  settled  as 
the  first  principle  of  a  thorough  system  of  national  education,  has 
been  received  with  doubt  or  opposition  by  many  in  our  country. 
We  have  therefore  watched  with  deep  interest  the  progress  of 
every  effort  of  this  kind ;  and  we  are  gratified  in  receiving  the  fa- 
vorable account  of  the  state  of  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  contained 
in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  fix>m  a  gentleman  onuiected 
with  it. 

^  The  Teachers'  Seminary  has  been  established  about  four  years 
and  a  half.  During  this  time  there  has  been  a  constant  increase 
of  the  number  of  those  who  design  to  make  teaching  a  profession : 
and  the  founders  are  fully  satisfied  that  such  an  institution  is  highly 
important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  will  be  sustained 
by  the  public. 

The  difficulties  with  which,  in  its  infancy,  it  has  been  obliged  to 
contend,  are  constantly  diminishing.  Arrangements  are  now  com* 
pleted,  by  whk^h  the  price  of  board  is  reduced  to  less  than  a  dollar 
a  week.  A  farm  is  attached  to  the  ccnnmons,  so  diat  students  may 
tuni  their  exercise  to  account.  Many,  during  the  past  ^ear,  have 
been  able  to  pay  half  of  their  board  bill>  fix>m  the  avads  of  their 
labor. 


8Qt  JVetir  ArrangemenU. 

The  Trustees  are  making  a  successful  efibrt  to  establish  scholar* 
ships,  fox  the  purpose  of  aiding  indigent  students  to  pay  their  tui- 
tion; and  thereby  eiyoy  the  benefits  of  the  whole  of  the  three 
years'  course  of  study ,  even  if  they  are  destitute  of  other  resources. 
A  sufficient  sum  is  already  secured  to  pay  the  tuition  of  sixty,  dur- 
ing the  course.  The  mcHiey  is  to  be  loaned  to  those  only  who 
intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession ;  and  is  to  be  refimded  within 
a  year  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  Seminary. 

A  recent  effort  to  secure  the  labors  of  another  permanent  in- 
structor has  been  successful ;  and  there  will  hereafter  be  three  pro- 
fessors, who  will  devote  their  whde  time  to  the  regular  classes  of 
the  Teachers'  Seminary,  each  havmg  charge  of  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  the  studies.  By  this  arrangement,. one  will  discharge  tfab 
duties  of  mathematical  professor,  another  will  be  a  professor  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sciences,  and  another  will  give  instruction 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  the  art  of  teachmg.  Assistance  from 
those  who  are  not  permanent  teachers  will  be  secured,  so  far  as 
may  be  found  necessary.  The  course  of  study  wiU  hereafter  be 
made  more  distinctly  professional.  A  building  for  the  Model 
School  is  provided,  and  that  department  will  remain  under  the 
care  of  the  present  teacher.  The  members  of  this  school  will  still 
have  opportunities  to  witness  illustrations  in  science  and  hear  lec- 
tures, as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  classes  of  teachers.' 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  these  arrangements  will  be  found  such 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  those  who  become  connected  with  the 
Institution,  and  that  an  education  can  be  acquired  by  its  members, 
which  will  fit  them  to  become  able  educators  and  teachers  of  the 
multitudes  who  need  their  services.  We  are  happy  to  learn,  as 
one  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  this  course  of  preparation,  that 
teachers  have  been  sought  for  frcmi  thb  institution,  with  the  ofier 
of  higher  prices  than  have  ever  been  given  before  in  the  same 
places,  and  indeed,  than  we  have  ever  known  to  be  given  in  coun- 
try schools.  Let  a  sufficient  number  of  well  educated  teachers  be 
sent  forth,  to  satisfy  the  community  of  the  economyj  as  well  as 
other  advantages  of  employing  a  good  teacher,  and  half  our  diffi- 
culties in  the  improvement  of  schools  will  vanish.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this  institution — the  first  in  New  England  whk^h  has  as- 
sumed a  regular  and  peimanent  form  as  a  seminary  for  teachers-— 
will  receive  ample  aid  in  completing  an  experiment  so  interestmg 
to  our  country.  There  are  56  pupils  in  the  Teachers'  classes, 
and  67  m  the  General  Department  and  Model  School. 

We  would  renew  our  request  for  particular  and  fi[<equent  ac- 
oounts  of  the  progress  of  emts  of  this  kind,  wheiever  tbey  an 
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LADIES'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

It  is  not  the  least  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  educating  females 
thoroughly^  that  their  spirit  of  benevolence^  and  their  powers  of 
persuasion,  render  them  so  frequently  the  projectors  and  active 
mstruments  of  some  of  our  most  beneGcent  institutions,-— offices 
in  which  they  need  an  enlarged  and  cultivated  mind.  The  exam- 
ples of  Miss  More  and  Mrs.  Fry,  in  England,  of  Mademoiselle 
Calame,  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  of  Mrs.  Graham,  the 
fininder  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  in  New  York,  and  of  many  that 
could  be  named  oi  similar  character,  would  serve  as  evidence  of 
tliis.  The  first  Infant  Asylum  was  established  by  a  Princess  of 
Germany.  The  Infant  Schools  of  our  country  were  commenced 
by  a  lady ;  and  most  of  those  in  our  cities,  owe  their  origin  and 
their  character  to  female  benevolence.  We  observe,  that  within 
a  short  period,  the  ladies  of  Detroit  have  established  a  school  for 
the  children  of  the  poor,  for  whom  no  provision  seems  to  be  made 
by  their  legislative  guardians,  and  have  succeeded  'so  iar  as  to 
employ  two  instructresses,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school 
under  their  care.  An  association  of  ladies  was  formed  and  incor- 
porated in  Boston,  to  provide  an  asylum,  and  place  of  education 
for  the  children  of  worthless,  or  destitute  parents,  whose  neglected 
and  exposed  condition,  had  excited  their  pity.  They  receive  none 
merely  to  relieve  vice  from  its  burdens  ;  they  require  them  to  be 
^ven  up  to  the  society  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  prepare 
them  for  such  employments  as  may  enable  them  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. They  have  in  one  year,  received  and  provided  for  twenty-' 
three  children,  and  well  deserve  the  name  of  '  The  Childreti's 
Friend  Society.^ 

How  important  that  such  benevolence  and  activity  should  be 
directed  by  wisdom,  that  those  who  so  often  perform  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  organizing  and  managing  such  establishments,  should 
be  enlightened  and  educated.  How  important  that  they  should 
not  merely  understand  the  common  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
should  know  something  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  science  of  education  especially. 
Who  need  cultivated  and  well  balanced  mmds  more  than  these 
ministering  angels  of  Divine  mercy  to  our  race!  How  many 
errors  might  have  been  prevented,  had  the  founders  and  conduc- 
tors of  our  infant  schools,  so  many  of  them  utterly  unlike  the 
models  which  they  were  intended  to  resemble,  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  structure  and  relations  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  mode 
of  employing  and  training  their  powers  so  as  to  produce  the  great- 
^  uUimate  capacity  for  ustfulneu.    We  fear  that  more  thtm 
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one  inflamed  or  injured  brain,  or  feeble  constitution,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  want  of  this  knowledge. 

We  were  led  to  this  train  of  tliought  by  the  First  Report  of  the 
Ladies'  Association  for  Educating  Females  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
In  this  case,  the  spirit  of  benevolence  was  not  only  enlisted  for  a 
noble  object,  but  directed  to  the  most  important  and  efficient 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  The  hearts  of  these  ladies  were 
touched  with  the  destitute  condition  of  the  children  of  the  West, 
and  their  minds,  accustomed  to  reflect  and  combine  on  a  scale 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  objects  before  them,  devised  a 
plan,  not  for  establishing  schools  in  a  neighborhood,  or  a  village,  or 
introducing  this,  or  that  peculiar  plan,  but  for  Educating  Female 
Teachers.  In  a  former  number,  we  alluded  to  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  our  country  in  this  object,  and  their 
conviction,  that  this  is  one  mdispensable  means  for  preventing  the 
ruin  of  the  rising  generation.  In  a  letter  fix)m  a  lady  in  one  of 
the  Western  States,  not  ^nnected  with  this  Association,  are  the 
following  remarks  on  this  point. 

'We  who  live  at  the  West,  are  beginning  to  grow  faint  at  heart  at  the 
immense  disproportion  of  means  to  meet  this  mighty  demand  ;  and  in 
moments  of  discouragement,  to  feel  that  there  is  no  help  sufficient  to 
save  us ;  that  this  nation  will  grow  up  under  the  predominating  influ- 
ence of  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  anarchy  and  mbrule.  Let  any  intel- 
ligent man  take  the  data  and  compare  them  with  what  has  been  done 
the  past  five  years,  or  with  what  is  now  doing,  and  with  almost  despairing 
heart,  he  will  join  in  the  declaration,  that  we  have  come  to  a  most  alarm- 
ing crisis ;  that  unless  means  and  eflbrts  are  almost  miraculousJy  in- 
creased, the  coming  generation,  will  soon,  as  a  majority^  be  ignorant  and 
debased ;  and  then  our  country  is  lost !  New  measures  must  be  devised, 
new  efforts  be  made,  the  work  of  saving  the  nation  be  undertaken  as  a 
work,  that  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  can  and  shall  be  done.  We 
need  some  organized  system  of  operation  in  the  first  place  to  prepare 
female  teachers,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  station  them  in  appropriate 
fields  of  labor.' 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  females  of  our  country  satisfies  her,  that  there  are 
numbers  capable  and  ready  to  meet  a  call  to  this  work,  if  the 
means  of  education  could  be  provided. 

In  the  Association  before  us,  we  have  the  first  public  evidence 
that  other  ladies  at  the  West  participate  m  these  feelings  and  these 
views ;  and  that  they  will  not  content  themselves  with  saying, 
*  Be  ye  warmed !   Be  ye  filled ! ' 

We  have  just  given  our  readers  an  account  of  the  Sembary  for 
teachers  at  Andover,  and  they  are  already  informed  of  the  forma- 
tion of  several  in  the  Western  States.  It  b  highly  encouraging 
that  we  are  able  to  follow  up  these  accounts,  with  evidence  that 
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there  is  energy  and  beneyolence  at  the  West,  prepared  to  sustain 
such  institudons  when  they  are  established ;  and  we  hope  they 
w31  not  be  left  to  struggle,  unassisted  by  the  Ekst. 

After  alluding  to  the  increasmg  attention  to  female  education, 
which  characterizes  the  age,  the  report  presents  an  answer  to  the 
question, — ^What  is  the  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  for  woman  7 
— ^in  the  language  of  the  late  Joseph  Emerson,  '  Tkat  nature  has 
farmed  her  peculiarly  for  the  office  of  teaching.' 

'But  if  there  is  anything  in  hernaiure  which  indicates  that  instruction 
is  her  province,  much  more  is  there  in  her  circumstanceB.  That  period 
of  human  life  in  which  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting 
impression,  is  almost  exclusiTely  under  her  care  and  influence.  In  the 
relations  which  she  sustains  as  a  mother,  and  elder  sister,  she  necessarily 
becomes  a  teacher.  The  tender  buds  of  immortality  are  committed  to 
her  keeping, — she  must  nourish  and  protect  the  opening  blossom.  It  is 
in  the  nursery,  the  infant  play  ground,  and  at  the  domestic  fireside,  that 
she  imparts  those  precepts,  and  instils  those  principles,  which  grow  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  which  give  char- 
acter to  the  man.  Her  mode  of  instruction  and  illustration  is  fitted  to 
excite  the  interest,  and  engage  the  attention,  in  spite  of  the  volatility  of 
childhood.  And  is  not  her  influence  to  the  opening  moral  and  mental 
Acuities,  like  the  delicate  instrument  of  the  mechanist,  which  moves  with 
facility  and  without  harm,  amonr  complicated  wheels  and  springs,  where 
a  coarser  instrument  would  crusn  and  destroy  ?  Hence  it  has  been  very 
justly  supposed  that  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years,  female  teachers 
are  preferable  to  any  other ;  and  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  scarcely 
any  other  are  employed  in  common  schools  during  the  summer  months. 
We  might  farther  observe,  that  the  circumstances  of  many  are  such,  that 
they  can  easily  be  spared  from  home  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. Add  to  this,  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  terms  on  which  they 
may  be  employed,  and  does  not  the  voice  of  wisdom  say,  let  them  be 
educated  and  qualified  for  this  important  work  ? 

To  guard  againt  misapprehension,  they  tell  us  what  they  under- 
stand by  '  education.' 

t^hatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  that  which  unfits  its  possessor  for 
the  common  duties,  and  sober  realities  of  life.  It  is  no  oart  of  the  infla- 
oDoe  of  a  good  education  to  make  one  helpless,  indolent,  and  proud. 
The  kind  of  education  we  would  promote,  prepares  a  person  for  severe 
application  of  mind,  and  for  the  correct  and  ready  discharge  of  domestic 
duties.  It  enlarges,  strengthens,  and  invigorates  the  mental  powers.  It 
teaches  to  reason,  reflect  and  act.  It  enlifhtens  the  conscience, — ^it  cul- 
tivates and  controls  the  moral  feelings.  In  short,  it  prepares  its  poe< 
•essor  for  the  highest  state  of  happiness  and  usefulness,  in  this  and  a 
future  world.  We  do  not  suppose  that  everv  one  will  be  able  to  pursue 
her  studies  to  that  extent  which  is  desirable ;  but  many  may  do  this 
advantageously  to  some  extent,  even  with  limited  means;  and  all  should 
feel  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  qualify  themselves,  as  well  as  circum* 
stances  will  admit,  for  active  usefulness.' 

The  Association  was  formed  about  a  year  since,  by  ladies  im* 
pressed  with  these  views,  and  convinced,  that  while  the  females 
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who  go  from  the  East  in  order  to  do  good  as  teachers,  perform  the 
most  important  service,  they  can  never  be  sent  in  sufficient  num* 
bers  to  supply  the  wide  intellectual  wastes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  if  this  object  is  ever  accomplished,  it  must  be 
by  educating  the  daughters  of  the  West.  They  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  ladies  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  re- 
ceived encouraging  evidence  of  mterest  in  the  object,  and  of  the 
facility  of  obtaining  suitable  persons  as  candidates  for  this  office. 
Their  receipts  amount  to  two  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and 
forty  cents,  and  five  young  ladies  in  Jacksonville  have  received  aid 
from  the  society. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  wants  of  our 
country,  founded  on  a  former  ardcle  of  thi^  work,  and  a  noble  ex- 
hortation, which  seems  to  have  all  the  energy  of  a  resolution,  to  go 
on  with  these  efforts. 

We  have  again  and  again  urged  in  this  work  the  importance  of 
a  society  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  Teachers,  as  well  as  of 
seminaries  adapted  to  their  purpose.  We  have  maintained,  that 
it  is  not  less  imperiously  demanded  than  the  society  for  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers — that  the  pulpit  must  become  powerless,  unless 
the  school  has  trained  an  intelligent  population,  to  hear  its  instruc- 
tions and  appeals — ^and  that  it  is  every  day  losing  its  power  over  a 
large  part  of  the  community,  from  the  ignorance  which  the  want 
of  competent  teachers  produces.  But  we  have  reasoned  and 
urged  in  vain.  We  have  endeavored  to  interest  individuals  in  this 
object ;  but  prejudice  questions  the  necessity,  or  the  utility  of  pre- 
paring a  teacher  for  his  difficult  task  by  any  previous  education  ; 
timidity  sees  a  '  lion  in  tlie  way  ; '  religious  zeal  cannot  discern 
anything  to  awaken  its  interest,  because  it  is  accustomed  to  labor 
only  for  the  superstructure,  and  forgets  that  it  needs  a  foundation  ; 
and  apathy  can  neither  see  nor  hear. 

We  welcome  with  peculiar  pleasure  this  first  branch  of  the  As- 
sociation we  have  proposed  ;  and  although  we  presume  tliis  effort 
is  the  result  of  the  same  views  on  other  minds,  we  tender  our  cor- 
dial thanks  to  the  ladies  of  Illinois  for  thus  laying  the  comer 
stone  of  The  American  Teachers'  Education  Society.  May 
their  noble  plan  be  executed ;  and  may  they  labor  and  excite 
others  to  labor  by  their  example  and  influence,  *  till  (in  their  own 
language)  we  have  a  nation  oi  educated  mothers,  and  well  qualified 
teachers, — ^till  the-  cloud  of  mental  darkness  which  now  hangs  over 
us  is  rolled  away,  and  the  light  of  science  and  religion  shines  in 
unbroken  splendor.' 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  NEW  YOftlL 

^he  following  particulsurs  m  regard  to  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  are  suted  by  the  Governor,  in  his  late  message,  founded  on 
returns  received  from  almost  every  town  and  ward  in  the  State. 

Nanber  of  towM  and  wmids  .  83S     Tetchera*  wtna  brought  OTer        |714,JU0  fiV 

'Scbool  district 9<B65     Interest  oo  achool  houiM 

Diitriets  reported        .        .       ^       .       9,399         (coet  $3,J  16,050)    .      $186,960 

Children  in  the  state  fhim  5  i«  16  rettft  £34,000     Books  at  50  cts.  per  lobo- 

K umber  instructed  in  OooMDOn  Schools  lar,        .        .        .  265,6S0 

1833  .        .        .       «       .  531,940     Fuel  at  $10  for  each  school 

Common  School  Fund  .        .        $1,791,39177         house,.        .        .        -^SjeOO 

Revenue  the  kst  yeat  .        •  $104,380  76  $548,380  00 

•Amount  paid  .for  Common  Schools, 

diielly  for  wa^es  of  teaehers. 
»i»-Fttb}ic  mooej  distributed— 

from  taxes  on  towns 
and  cities         .    $107,614  37 

from  the  school  fund  100,000  00 

looal  funds  .         18.538  56 

316,153  93 
—Contributed  by  inhab- 
itants of  districts    396,137  04 

Total  $714,990  07 

Average  amount  paid  by  each  dis- 
trict for  instruction— 
from  public  money  $33  05 

by  the  inhabiunts       .        40  35 

79  40 

Average  paid  for  each  pupil 

from  public  money    .        .      59 
*    by  the  inhabitanu     .       .      74  1  93 

From  these  statements  it  appears  not  only  that  the  funds  for 
education  in  New  York,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  that 
they  have  been  efficiently  applied  in  promoting  the  cause. 

In  place  of  receiving  returns  from  one  half  the  towns,  nearly  the 
whole  number  have  made  their  report.  The  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts has  increased  threefold  since  1816 ;  and  the  number  instructed 
in  common  schools,  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population, 
thus  showing  that  the  period  of  instruction  is  extended.  The 
people  have  been  induced  to  pay  an  amount  for  instruction,  greater 
than  that  which  they  have  received  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
that  amount  has  increased  $100,000,  since  the  year  1830.  The 
number  of  academies  has  doubled  since  the  year  1827 ;  the  num- 
ber of  students  more  than  doubled;  and  the  number  of  these 
engaged  in  classical  studies,  and  the  higher  branches  of  EInglish, 
has  increased  more  than  four-fold,  during  the  same  period.  Such 
are  the  results  of  public  aid,  judiciously  applied,  and  accompanied 
with  the  requisition  of  equivalent  contributions  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Assuming  the  cost  of  schools  as  estimated  above,  it  ap- 
pears that  three  fourths  of  the  whole  expense  is  paid  by  the 
voluntary  taxes  or  contributions  of  the  people  on  each  district,  or 
nine  times  the  amount  received  from  the  fund;  and  schools  hav« 
thus  been  kept,  on  an  average,  for  three  quarters  of  the  year. 
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Whole  expenses  of  Schools  esti- 

mated,      ....       $1,968,870  OT 

(laW)  (1833) 

33           67 

Students  in  do. 

9440       5506 

classical  studies 

709       3390 

Coilefes  (9  medical}      . 

7 

Students  in  do. 

1135 

Literary  Fond 

1962,573  10 

Revenue  last  year 

15,510  06 

Ilistributed  to  academies  for  pay- 

in;  instructors    .        .        • 

19,000  00 

Balance  ofrevenno  to  be  devoted 

to    instrnction     of    Common 

School  teachers          .        . 

3,510  06 

Fund  already  accumulated  for  the 
purpose  from  the  same  sonroe 

10,000  00 

86  Jiaiomi  of  'Hdium^T€adUr$'  Fimd. 

But  we  are  most  gratified  with  seeing  that  the  State  of  New 
York  has  a  fuod  accumulated,  and  increasing,  fi>r  the  instruction 
of  common  school  teachers.  It  is  highly  honorable  to  this  great 
State,  to  have  led  the  way  in  this  most  important  measure  for 
improving  our  schools.  We  earnestly  hope  diat  the  means  pro- 
vided wiU  be  speedily  mcreased  and  efficiently  applied,  and  that 
other  states  wiU  be  induced  to  follow  the  example. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  paid  for  the  tuidon  of 
each  pupil  is  $133  a  year,  an  amount  much  smaller  than  that  paid 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  without  the  aid  of  a  fund.  We 
hope  that  this  cheapness  of  tuition  will  not  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  benefits  of  a  fund  which  is  to  be  sought  in  other  states ;  for  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  with  tlie  ordinary  mode  of  instruction,  in . 
our  thinly  settled  districts,  the  only  mode  of  securing  competent 
teachers,  will  be  to  furnish  a  compensation  more  liberal  than  is  now 

S'ven.  We  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  when  every  state  of  the 
nion  shall  be  able  like  the  state  of  New  York,  to  boast  that  it 
Erovides  instruction  for  every  one  of  its  children;  but  we  must  not 
e  satisfied  until  this  instruction  is  communicated  in  the  best  way^ 
and  by  the  best  qualified  teachers,  and  this  can  never  be  hoped 
for,  until  the  compensation  given  for  training  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  children  in  a  school,  shall  be  more  liberal  than  that  which  is 
given  for  taking  care  of  our  cattle,  or  our  stables.  Few  will  be  induced 
to  incur  the  labor  and  expense  which  are  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  more  difficult  task,  unless  it  be  also  made  more  lucrative,  while 
other  professions  equally  useful,  and  more  respected  and  profitable, 
are  open  to  them.     Economy  here  disappoints  itself. 

Since  these  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  met  with  extracts 
fit)m  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  which  he 
observes  that  the  mcompetency  of  teachers  is  still  the  great  evil, 
and  that  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  public  opinion, 
and  the  allowance  of  a  more  liberal  compensation.  That  the  very 
effort  to  prepare  better  teachers  will  produce  some  effect,  is  shown 
by  facts  analogous  to  those  stated  in  connection  with  the  Seminary 
at  Andover.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  where 
lectures  on  teaching  have  been  delivered,  the  Superintendent  states, 
that  the  people  have  been  willing  to  pay  $3  more  than  usual  per 
month,  for  well  qualified  instructors. 

It  appears  that  this  liberal  state  also  provides  books  for  all  the 
indigent  members  of  Union  College  ;  and  assisted  73  young  men 
in  that  institution,  during  the  year  1^3. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  RETURNS. 

The  first  effects  of  the  proposition  for  a  school  fimd  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  give  cheering  indications  of  its  ultimate  results.  Circu- 
his  have  been  annually  addressed,  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  to 
every  town  in  the  state,  in  which  the  Secretary  called  for  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  in  answer  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. It  was  hoped  that  in  this  manner,  information  would  be 
collected,  which  would  arable  the  Legislature  to  jbdge  of  the  con- 
dition of  public  instruction  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  promoting  its  improvement.  But  returns  were  not 
received  fixxn  more  than  one  third  of  the  towns  in  the  state,  and 
these  to  a  great  extent,  imperfect ;  and  it  was  found  indispensable 
that  public  mterest  should  be  excited  on  the  subject,  by  some  offer 
of  legislative  aid. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  school  fimd  was  estab- 
lished, and  before  determining  the  mode  of  distribution,  it  was 
resolved  to  demand  again  an  account  of  the  state  of  schools,  with 
the  condition  annexed,  that  the  districts  fix>m  which  no  return 
should  be  received,  should  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  fund.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  returns  have 
been  received  fix)m  261  out  of  305  towns,  leaving  only  forty-four 
not  reported.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Secretanr 
of  State,  for  an  abstract  of  these  returns  in  33  folio  pages,  which 
presents  a  very  interestmg  view  of  the  state  of  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  instructors,  amount  of  wages,  expenses  and 
fiinds,  books  in  use,  be,  inc.  The  following  is  the  sunmiary  of 
the  returns,  as  given  by  the  Secretary.  We  have  added  a  few 
items,  enclosed  in  brackets. 

Karaber  of  towns  fiom  which  retiwiM  Amount  ntlfed  bj  Tta  to  rapport 

have  boon  roeeivMif  "*'  -t-  . 

School  Diitricts, 
Male  children  attendinf  lohool  from 

4  to  16  veart  of  age, 
Female  ehildien  attendlnf  whool 

ftom  4  to  16  years  of  afe, 

(Total  In  961  towns,) 
(Whale  nnmber  of  children  in  Mas- 

■aehusettfl.  from  5  to  15) 
Over  16  and  under  91,  uaable  to 

read  and  write, 
Male  Instructore, 
Female  Inatraeton, 
Distriots  with  local  Anub, 

Numerous  points  of  enquiry  were  embraced  in  the  returns, 
principally  concerning  the  organization  and  condition  of  the  schools, 
which  could  not  easily  be  condensed.  Other  particulars  have  been 
stated  so  variously  and  imperfectly,  that  a  summary  would  probably 
mislead.    We  regret  especially,  that  the  wages  of  teachers  couUI 


961 

■cboolt. 

#310,178,97 

9,951 

by  contribatSoD  to  rapport 

•choola, 

$15,1414B 

67,499 

395,390,15 

63,798 

Average  amount  paid  lor  ioatnie- 

tion  In  each  district. 
Average  for  each  poplf. 
Average  number  of  scholars  at- 

$144,73 

131,927 

9,47 

138,536 

SchooFs, 

94,749 

198 

Estimated  amount  paid  Ibr  toitloa 

1,967 

in  Academies,  dte., 

$976,575,75 

(Total  paid  fcr  ioatraotloB,) 

$601,906^ 

88  Application  of  the  Fund. 

not  be  ascertamed  more  definitely,  but  we  are  sony  to  see  that 
while  the  highest  average  wages  in  the  large  towns  amount  to 
30  dollars,  the  lowest  are  sometimes  as  small  as  five,  four,  and 
even  three  dollars  per  month.  The  whole  amount  paid  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools,  appears  to  be  ^825,320,15.  This 
sum  divided  among  2251  school  districts  amounts  to  $144,52, 
which  IS  contributed  by  the  people,  for  the  instruction  of  each 
district,  or  double  the  amount  paid  for  each  district  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  It  is  highly  honorable  to  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts that  without  any  of  the  excitement  produced  by  a  fund,  they 
should  have  contributed  thus  liberally ;  and  we  hope  that  nothmg 
wiU  be  done  to  paralyze  this  generous  spirit,  or  to  induce  the 
belief  that  these  efforts  are  unreasonable,  or  the  present  tax 
oppressive.  We  rejoice  in  it  especially  as  an  evidence,  that  the 
fund  appropriated  need  not  be  employed  to  support  our  schoohy 
but  that  it  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  employed  tn  improving  the 
state  of  education,  in  rendering  it  more  thorough  and  complete, 
in  elevating  the  character  of  our  teachers,  and  in  extending  the 
benefit  ofnigher  schools  to  the  deserving  of  all  classes. 

This  state  will  only  yield  to  the  voice  of  experience,  if  she 
refuses  entirely  to  make  any  appropriation  of  this  fund,  which 
shall  diminish  the  amount  now  contributed  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  resolve  to  appropriate  it ; 

1.  To  aid  districts,  where  it  is  necessary,  in  providing  better 
school  houses,  in  paying  a  more  liberal  compensation  to  teachers, 
and  in  providing  a  library,  or  globes,  maps  and  other  instruments 
of  instruction,  which  cannot  be  procured  without  this  aid. 

2.  In  establishing  ^ree  high  schools,  and  classical  schools  on  the 
plan  of  those  in  Beaton ;  in  which  pupils  of  talent  and  merit  can 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  higher  branches. 

3.  To  assist  in  the  organization  of  primary  schools,  wherever 
they  are  deemed  expedient  or  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  their 
proper  regulation. 

4.  To  establish  one  or  more  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  our  common  schools,  or  to  endow  scholarships  for  the 
purpose,  m  the  Academies,  or  other  institutions,  in  which  a  suitable 
course  of  instruction  shall  be  given. 

5.  To  secure  the  proper  application  of  this  fund,  by  employing 
a  General  Superintendent,  and  County  Commissioners  for  schools, 
who  shall  receive  a  compensation  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
devote  the  time  and  attention  requisite  for  watching  over  the  most 
impOTtant  concern  of  the  state — the  intelligence  and  character  of 
its  rising  citizens. 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  devoted  to 
this  object,  the  remarks  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Missouri 
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well  deserve  attention — *  The  desultory  and  imperfect  reports  ef 
several  hundred  scattered  individuals,  can  never  give  a  ccmiplete 
view  of  the  defects  of  our  schools,  or  the  best  mode  of  remedy- 
ing them.  Hence,  one  man  fiuniliar  with  the  subject  should 
traverse  the  whole  ground,  discover  its  actual  state,  compare  dif- 
ferent schools  under  different  influences,  ascertain  the  origin  of  th^ 
apathy  and  ne^ect  so  prevalent,  and  the  measures,  which  would 
be  at'once  effectual  and  acceptable.  The  energies  of  a  single, 
well4»alanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  combin- 
ing materials,  which  shall  give  greater  force  and  efficiency  to  the 
system.' 

In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  committee  or 
inspectors  of  a  district,  can  never  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of 
their  own  neglects  or  faults.  How  different  would  have  been  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  had  they  been 
founded  on  the  reports  of  Sberifi  and  Selectmen,  scattered  over 
the  state,  instead  of  the  personal,  thorough  examination  of  disin- 
terested men,  familiar  with  the  subject !  And  if  Massachusetts 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  employ  individuals  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  examine  the  condition  of  her  prisoners,  and  the  rocks 
of  her  soil,  shall  she  hesitate  to  incur  an  equal  expense,  to  employ 
inspectors  as  skilful,  in  cmler  to  ascert«un  the  condition  and  wants 
of  her  childreni  We  hope  at  least  that  ample  time  will  be 
allowed  for  maturing  the  best  system,  and  for  removing  any  preju- 
dices which  may  oppose  its  adoption.  To  legislate  in  baste,  on 
such  a  subject,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the 
state. 


MISCELLANY. 


EsflBX  COUITTT  TxACHias'  AssociATioir. 

We  regard  associations  of  teachers  as  among  the  most  important 
means  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  of  promot* 
ing  improyeraents  in  education  ;  and  we  regret  that  we  do  not  receive 
more  frequent  notices  of  them.  We  are  mach  indebted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Essex  County  Association,  Mass^  for  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings, which  reached  us,  unfortunately,  too  late  for  our  last  number.  The 
fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  "f  opsfield,  on  the  38th  and  99th  of 
Novemfaer,  and  was  attended  by  three  hundred  persons,  all  ftellng 
deeply  mierested  in  the  eause  of  education;  and  most  of  them  mctusMf 
•8 
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engaged  as  teachers  or  on  school  committees.  Lectures  of  a  highly  pitMstH 
cal  character  were  delivered  on  the  following  subjects.  1.  Teaching 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  fL  A  Reform  in  Education.  31  Ge- 
ology and  Mineralogy,  with  specimens,  having  particular  reference  to 
our  own  country.  4.  On  the  defects  in  our  common  school  system. 
5.  On  Extremes  in  Education.  Each  lecture  was  followed  by  a  discus 
•ion.  This  Association  desires  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with  other 
.  similar  associations,  whose  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  President,  or  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf, 
of  Salem,  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Society  has  a  depository  of 
School  Books,  Apparatus,  and  Specimens  in  Natural  History,  at  Tops- 
field,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pike,  contributions  to  which,  will  be 
of  course,  acceptable  as  well  as  useful.  We  hope  that  the  suggestions 
in  the  report,  that  the  <  Annals  of  Education'  should  be  furnished  with 
ofiicial  accounts  of  these  meetings,  may  not  be  without  influence.  We 
hope  for  a  history  of  that  in  Essex  County. 

Examination  of  Teachers  in  Ohio. 

Ohio  has  taken  an  important  step  for  the  improvement  of  her  schools. 
By  a  clause  in  the  new  school  law,  a  board  of  five  school  examiners  is 
appointed  for  every  county,  who  are  to  examine  publicly  all  male  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month.  They  are  in  no  case  to  grant  a  certificate  unless  the  ap- 
plicant sustains  a  good  moral  character,  and  is  qualified  to  teach  the 
elementary  branches.  Certificates  are  valid  only  for  two  years,  the 
term  of  office  of  the  examiners.  One  school  examiner  is  appointed  by 
this  board  in  each  township,  for  the  examination  of  female  teachers. 

P&oposBD  School  Ststem  in  Missouar. 

The  School  Commissioners  of  Missouri  have  reported,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  establish  a  permanent  school  fund ;  to  be  formed  by  the  sale  of 
reserved  school  lands,  and  by  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  free  white 
male  in  the  State  for  one  year.  The  tax,  they  remark,  will  immediately 
produce  forty  thousand  dollars, — the  land,  ultimately,  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand.  They  also  propose  a  division  of  the  State  into 
school  districts,  the  appointment  of  district  and  county  commissioners, 
(the  last  being  ex  officio,  inspectors  or  examiners  of  teachers,)  and  of  a 
general  Superintendent  of  schools.  They  also  urge  the  establishment  of 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

Proposko  Remedies  for  Intemperance. 

'  The  select  oommittee  of  the  English  Parliament  on  drunkennesa, 
•moiig  other  means  of  cheeking  the  progress  of  intemperanoe^  propose 
tjbn  establishment  of  Temperance  Societies^  the  provision  of  public  gar- 
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dens  and  suitable  places  (or  athletic  exercises  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
exclusion  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  the  removal  of  all  taxes  on  knowl' 
edge,  and  a  national  syHemofeducaiumy  in  which  this  should  have  a  dis^ 
tinct  place  as  a  topic  of  instruction. 

Musical  Lectu&s  asj>  Exhibitions. 

It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  Professors  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
in  their  course  of  activity,  and  to  see  the  result  in  the  increased  interest 
of  the  community  in  vocal  music. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Church  in  Brattle  street,  Bos- 
ton, a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating vocal  music,  the  errors  and  defects  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  per- 
forming sacred  music,  the  various  kinds  of  music,  and  the  style  adapted 
to  different  subjects  and  occasions,  and  the  proper  mode  of  employing  a 
choir.  -' 

These  principles  were  illustrated  by  the  execution  of  pieces  of  music 
of  various  characters,  by  the  choir  of  the  Academy.  The  performances 
were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  They  were  listened  to  with  deep 
interest  by  a  large  audience,  and  a  copy  of  the  lecture  was  requested  for 
publication.  As  the  result  of  this  evening,  measures  were  immediately 
taken,  and  a  subscription  commenced,  for  organizing  a  regular  choir  in 
this  ancient  church,  (still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,) 
to  be  formed  of  volunteers  from  among  the  members  of  the  congregation. 

A  specimen  of  musical  performances  was  also  given  recently  by  the 
pupils  of  Mr.  Fowle's  school,  in  Boston,  who  have  learned  music  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Mason.  It  excited  much  interest,  and  gave  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  practicability  and  benefits  of  combining  musical  instruction 
with  the  ordinary  branches  of  education.  A  similar  exhibition  took 
place  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  which  we  have  been  favored  with 
the  following  account. 

^  I  attended,  a  few  weeks  since,  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  Mr. 
Thayer,  Chauncy  Hall  School,  and  was  much  gratified  to  see  how  promi- 
nent a  part  was  held  by  the  exercises  in  Vocal  Music.  In  the  address 
of  the  teacher  which  preceded  the  exhibition,  the  strongest  testimony 
was  given  to  the  value  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  as  a  grateful  relief 
firom  graver  studies,  as  an  intellectual  exercise  in  itself^  and  as  a  source 
of  the  happiest  moral  infiuences.  I  was  delighted  with  the  proficiency 
of  the  pupils,  and  with  the  interest  with  which  these  performances  were  re- 
garded by  the  auditors.  The  aptitude  displayed  by  the  scholars  in  these 
exercises  could  leave  no  doubt  of  their  success  in  their  other  studies. 
The  exhibitions  consisted  of  declamations,  some  of  which  were  of  origi- 
nal pieces,  and  others,  translations  from  and  into  the  French,  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  The  mumcal  exercises  were  interspersed,  and  con<* 
silted  of  juvenile  bynmsi  conveying  generally  sonae  valuable  moral 
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South  Cabolina  Collegs. 

Among  the  TariouB  ezperimentB  tried  in  our  country,  the  attempt  was 
made  iu  South  Carolina,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  college,  from  which 
/Christian  influence  should  be  in  a  great  measure  excluded  by  the  char^ 
acter  of  its  President.  The  number  of  students  has  declined  from  one 
hundred  and  ft^  to  fifty.  The  fine  college  buildings  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  have  fallen,  in  the  language  of  the  Governor,  into  *a 
ruinous  condition,'  and  the  institution,  into  *  a  deplorable  state  of  decaj 
and  disrepute.'  He  announces  to  the  Legislature  fix>m  authority  derived 
from  every  quarter  of  the  State,  '  that  the  Acuity  of  the  College  have 
become  so  generally  obnoxious  to  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  score  of  the 
supposed  religious  heresies  of  some  of  them,  and  of  the  relaxation  of 
moral  and  general  discipline,  and  have  so  irrevocably  lost  the  public  con- 
fidence, as  suitable  persons  to  guard  the  morals  and  mould  the  opinions 
of  the  rising  generation,  as  to  render  a  radical  reform,  and  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  institution,  a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity,  and  the 
only  practicable  means  of  reviving  its  prosperity,  and  extending  its  useful- 
ness.' The  only  <  supposed  religious  heresy,'  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  was  the  denial  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  officers  have 
been  requested  to  resign ;  several  new  professora  have  been  appointed ; 
tutors  are  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees  has  been 
chosen  to  revise  the  laws,  and  reorganize  the  institution,  which  was  to  be 
opened  during  the  last  month.  It  has  been  intimated  that  a  gentleman 
distinguished  in  military  and  political  life  will  be  appointed  to  the  Presi- 
dency. We  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  not  hazard  the  reputation  he  has 
gained,  by  attempting  a  new  and  delicate  task',  requiring  qualifications  so 
difierent  from  those  of  a  statesman  or  a  military  officer. 

Schools  in  Africa. 

A  female  society  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  contributed  $1505*85^ 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  Africa;  and  have  sent  two  teachers,  both 
liberally  educated,  to  the  colony  of  Liberia ;  another  fine  example  of 
female  energy  in  good  objects. 

Noble  Liberalitt. 

FiAeen  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  find  the  venerable  Ste- 
phen Van  Rensselaer,  have  contributed  $1000  each,  to  support  the  press 
which  is  employed  in  cireulating  publications  on  Temperance.  Are  there 
no  kindred  spirits,  who  will  devote  an  equal  sum  for  preparing  a  millioii 
of  children,  now  in  ignorance,  to  rtad  these  publications  ? 

American  School  Societt. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  have  been  hitherto  employed  in  seeking^ 
for  an  agent  of  the  proper  character,  to  commence  the  greal  werii  t« 
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which  they  are  devoted,  and  which  requires  the  undivided  attention  of 
one  who  understands  and  feels  its  importance.  They  hope  sooi^to  ob- 
taiir  one ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  solicit  inforoution  and  aid  from  the 
friends  of  the  cause. 

TsACHirro  thc  Dumb  to  Speak. 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  announc- 
ing as  an  astonishing  novelty,  that  the  Ablie  Jaroet  of  Normandy 'has 
succeeded  in  teacl:ing  a  person  to  speak  who  has  been  deaf  from  his 
nativity ! '  This  novelty  is  now  of  350  years  standing.  Pedro  Ponce 
instructed  four  deaf  routes  in  Spain  to  write  and  8|>eak  in  1570,  and 
John  Bonet  published  the  method  in  1620.  In  1659,  Drs.  Holder  and 
Wallis  succeeded  in  the  same  difficult  task  in  England  ;  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  a  regtdar  branch  of  instrucium  in  that  country.  The  tones  of 
the  voice  in  such  persons,  have  always  been  *  singular,'  and  generally 
*  unpleasant.' 

P&DVISIOX   FOR  THE  DeAF  MuTE. 

By  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  relative  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Grovemor  respecting  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  appears  that  there  are,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  thirteen  million  souls  in  the  United  States,  6200  deaf  and  dumb, 
equivalent,  it  is  snid,  to  about  the  same  proportion  in  Europe.  Out  of 
900,000  souls  in  Greorgia,  there  are  140  deaf  and  dumb ;  one  half  are 
indigent.  The  committee  recommend  the  same  to  be  educated  at  the 
institutions  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  and  that  $9000  be  appropriated 
ibr  the  expense  thereof,  limiting  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  the  ben- 
efit, to  such  as  are  between  the  ages  of  12  and  5^.  They  also  recom- 
mend Congress  to  grant  a  township  of  land  for  this  purpose  to  each 
State ;  and  recommend  the  State  of  Georgia  to  contribute  $10,000  for  the 
erection  of  such  an  institution  by  the  Southern  States. 

We  also  learn,  that  in  consequence  of  a  recent  visit  by  Mr.  Weld  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and  the  exhibition  of  several  of  his  pu- 
pils, provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  mutes  of  S. 
Carolina  at  that  Institution. 

UlflVBKSITT  OF  PEIffTSTLVAIflA. 

The  academical  faculty,  or  faculty  of  arts,  of  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  reorganized,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Ludlow 
as  provost,  and  all  its  offices  filled.  The  provost  was  recently  inaugu- 
rated, and  delivered  an  address  to  a  large  assembly,  comprising  the  stu- 
dents, professors  and  trustees  of  the  university,  the  city  authorities^ 
a  committee  of  the  legislature,  and  the  judj^es  of  the  Vnited  St4tes 
courtir 


94  (^nge  of  Opinum  in  France, 

Ik 

STECBEifTiu.B  Fbmalb  Sbmihart. 

Tbe  priocipal  of  this  institution  requests  us  to  correct  an  error  into 
which  we  were  led  by  the  catalogue,  and  to  state  that  only  eight  out  of 
twelve  officers  are  actually  employed  in  instrucHorif  or  one  to  every 
twelve  pupilfi.  We  shall  rejoice  when  all  the  high  schools  of  our  coun- 
try make  as  liberal  provision  as  this. 

Change  of  Public  Opinion  in  F&ancb. 

It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  '  Declaration  of  mental  independence,* 
by  which  Robert  Owen  attempted  to  disgrace  our  country — that  prop- 
erty, marriage  and  religion  were  the  great  curses  of  society*-^ginated 
with  the  revolution  in  France,  and  has  rarely  been  publicly  avowed  in  any 
other  country.  Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  religion,  especially, 
was  driven  with  contempt,  from  literary  society  and  literary  institutions 
in  France.  The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  the  following  extraeit 
will  show  the  opinion  of  Frenchmen  as  to  the  result. 

At  a  meeting  of  about  two  hundred  scientific  and  literary  persons^ 
lately  held  at  Poitiers  in  France,  various  questions  of  importance  were 
discussed,  and  the  following  resolution,  amon(]^  others,  was  adopted : 

*The  Scientific  Congress  of  France,  sitting  at  Poitiers,  feels  it  its  duty 
to  declare  the  disgust  it  has  felt,  at  the  immorality  which  degrades  many 
of  the  literary  productions  of  the  present  day.  It  expresses  its  hope  that 
in  future,  authors,  to  whatever  school  they  may  belong,  will  not  depart 
from  those  rules  which  are  established  by  good  sense  and  propriety.  It 
calls  upon  every  man,  who  believes  that  tbe  fine  arts  and  literature  ought 
to  be  directed  to  tbe  improvement  of  mankind,  to  concur  with  it  in  en- 
deavoring^to  effect  a  reform  of  this  evil.' 

Victor  Cousin,  who  was  employed  by  the  Gk)vernment  to  examine  the 
schools  of  Europe,  says — 

*  Religion  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  basis  of  popular 
education.  I  know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good 
schools  where  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  wanting.  Primary  in- 
struction flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland  and  Germany ; 
in  all  it  is  profoundly  religious.  It  is  said  to  be  so  in  America.  The 
little  popular  instruction  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.  In 
France,  with  few  exceptions,  our  best  schools  for  the  poor  are  those  of 
the  Frtres  dt  la  doctrine  Chrelienne^  (Brothers  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine.') 

M.  Guizot,  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  his  address  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries,  now  amountiDg 
to  1944,  thus  speaks : 

'  Among  the  objects  of  instruction,  there  is  one  which  demands  fiom 
me  particular  notice ;  or  rather,  the  law  itself,  in  placing  it  at  the  bead  of 
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all  others,  hat  comnitted  it  wpecially  to  our  zeal ;  I  meao  wwfal  and  rdi- 
giatu  tnatrudian.  It  is  abmlutely  necessary  that  popular  instruction 
should  not  be  addressed  to  the  understanding  only ;  it  must  embrace  the 
whole  foul,  and  eapecially  must  it  awaken  that  moral  conscience,  which 
ought  to  be  elerated  and  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
defeloped.* 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  H.  D., 
Author  of  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  &C.  Boston :  William  Peirce* 
1834.     Sq.  18mo.  pp.  244. 

We  have  found  the  books  which  Dr.  Comstock  has  prepartd  for  adulta^ 
generally  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  remarkably  simple  in  their 
style  and  illustrations.  We  were  therefore  prepared  to  receive  the  work 
before  us  with  pleasure,  especially  as  it  was  noticed  in  more  than  one 
newspaper,  in  terms  of  high  commendation ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  our 
expectations  were  disappointed.  In  our  opinion,  the  Author  has  not 
adapted  his  style  to  the  capacities  of  the  younger  classes  in  schools.  An 
abridgment,  as  this  in  effect  is,  is  even  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
than  the  original  work,  if  the  same  style  is  retained.  As  a  test  of  the 
correctness  of  our  opinion,  let  the  following  sentences  be  read  to  a  child. 

In  the  seventh  paragraph  of  the  book,  we  find  it  stated : — *  Gravity  or 
weight  is  a  natural  power,  and  a  universal  law  of  its  operation  is  to  bring 
all  elevated  bodies  towards  the  earth.'  We  should  rather  explain  the 
term  than  the  definition.  The  account  oHigure — *  Figure  or  form,  relates 
to  the  shape  of  a  solid.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  extension,' 
&c. — seems  to  us  equally  obscure  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  TJie  account 
of  the  human  posture  begins  thus :  '  A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in 
pro|>ortion  as  it  has  great  altitude  and  a  narrow  base — but  it  is  the  noble 
prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  support  his  towering  frame  with  great 
firmness,  though  his  base  is  narrow,  and  he  is  subject  to  constant  change 
of  attitudes.'  Instead  of  using  the  Bhn\t\ii  phmae— for  the  same  rtason-^ 
the  child  is  told, — *iKe  same  principle  is  involved;* — instead  of  simple 
Saxon  words,  like  houses  building,  opening,  we  find  *  edifice,*  '  strucbure^ 
*  aperture* 

We  still  meet  in  this  work,  however,  with  the  happy  illustrations  and 
the  applications  to  common  life,  and  familiar  phenomena,  which  give 
peculiar  interest  to  Dr.  Comstock's  books.  The  defects  of  style  arise 
in  part,  from  the  attempt  to  teach  philosophical  truths  which  cannot  easily 
be  expressed  in  simple  language,  or  received  by  the  minds  of  the  young. 
If  the  Author  could  select  from  the  mass  of  knowledge  he  has  presentedi 
and  forget  the  technics  of  seiencoi  so  far  as  to  adapt  his  language  to  the 
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capaeity  of  childi^,  we  belleVe  tbb  could  be  rendered  a  very  Udefut 
book 

A  Radical  or  Analytical  Expositor :  designed  to  convey  a  specific 
idea  of  the  signification  of  words,  by  tracing  tbem  to  their  roots,  and 
in  combining  derivation  with  definition.  With  some  tlules  for  the 
formation  of  derivations,  and  a  number  of  useful  synonymes.  By 
Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  Author  of  '  Mother's  Manual/  <  Moral  Culture  ; ' 
&LC,  Philadelphia  :  Marshall,  Clark  &  Co.  Providence  :  Marshal], 
Brown  &  Co.  Boston :  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Co.  1834.  18mo. 
pp.  142. 

The  title  of  this  work  fully  explains  its  character,  and  will  satisfy  any 
one  of  its  usefulness  as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  language.  It  is 
prepared  by  a  gentleman  who  has  studied  the  human  mind,  as  well  as 
our  language  ;  and  who  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  apply  his  knowledge 
to  the  practical  purposes  of  education.  We  have  met  with  some  errors 
in  looking  through  it,  but  we  consider  it  a  valuable  book,  not  only  to 
the  young,  but  to  adults  who  have  not  studied  other  languages,  and  to 
those  who  have  forgotten  them. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  by  Daniel  Perley,  M.  D. 
Andover  :  Gould  &  Newman.     18i34.     ISmo.  pp.  79. 

This  book  appears  to  be  the  production  of  a  philosophic  mind  and  con- 
tains some  excellences.  The  first  definition,  'English  Grammar  is  a 
description  of  the  English  language,'  is  a  refreshing  example  of  origi- 
nality, in  opening  a  work  on  this  subject.  We  think,  however,  the  con- 
densed and  scientific  style  will  still  leave  children  perplexed,  on  this 
abstract  subject ;  the  want  of  numerous  frtoiiliar  examples,  with  the  mul- 
titude of  rules  and  notes,  will  increase  their  difiiculties.  Teachers  will 
find  useful  hints  for  their  own  guidance. 


In  a  previoQs  article,  (p.  84,)  it  was  observed  ihat  '  religious  zeal,  too  frequently,  (as 
we  intended  to  say)  cannot  discern  anything  to  awaken  its  interest'  in  plans  for  promot- 
ing mere  eUmentary  education.  It  has  been  among  the  most  painful  discouragements  we 
have  met,  to  find  men  whose  hearts  and  hands  were  open  for  every  other  good  object 
turning  a  deaf  ear  or  a  cold  look  upon  everything  intended  to  promote  or  diffuse  coifimon 
knowledgef  and  seeming  lo  forget,  that  imperfect  instruction  even  in  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage, would  obstruct  every  effort  to  improve  men  by  books  or  by  discourses.  We 
ought  to  add,  ihat  our  present  number  furnishes  encouragement  on  this  subject ;  for  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover  and  the  Ladies'  Associations  of  Illinois  owe  their  origin 
U>  religious  benevolence. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  we  would  slate,  that  each  of  the  lectures  on  Education, 
Science,  Agriculture,  Political  Economy,  dtc,  described  in  our  number  for  August  last, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  separate  premium  under  the  benevolent  gift  of  a  friend  of  education 
in  New  York ;  but  that  the  whole  must  be  comprised  in  360  pages  ISmo,  in  order  to  fom 
a  book  suitable  to  be  read  to  common  schools. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER,  designed  for  a  First  Class  Book, 

connsting  of  extracU  iu  Prose  and  Poetry.    By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M. 
From  the  Rev,  Howard  Maicom,  Boston, 

*  I  baver  attentively  examined  the  '*  Reader/*  by  Mr.  Biatce,  and  am  impressed  witb  its 
excellence.  Tbe  pieces  tend  strictly  to  tbe  advancement  of  moral  feeling,  wbile  tbey  can- 
not fail  to  cultivate  the  iaste,  and  extend  tbe  information  of  tbe  reader.' 

From  Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  P.,  Prendent  of  Dartmouth  College,  N,  H, 
*■  The  High  School  Reader  will  be  commended  by  all  who  appreciate  good  sentiments  and 
tbe  proper  expression  of  them.' 

Fr^m  Rau  Biephen  Chase,  D.  D .  President  of  ColmnJbia  College,  S.  C. 
^  I  am  bappy  to  express  my  full  approbation  of  the  High  School  Reader,  with  my  belief 
that  it  will  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from  an  enlightened  community.* 

From  E,  A.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Prineipal  of  the  Mt.  Venum  School,  Boston. 

*  It  cannot  fail,  as  it  seems  to  me«  to  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  reading  books  now 
In  use  iu  our  schools.' 

From  Jaspar  Adams,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  College,  Charleston,  B,  C. 
'  I  feel  inclined  to  have  it  introduced  into  tbe  English  Department  of  our  College.* 

THE  CLASS  BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  designed  for  Schools,  explan- 
atory of  the  first  principles  of  Human  Mechanism,  as  th^  basis  of  Physical  Education. 
By  Jehome  v.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 

'  We  are  gratified  to  see  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  subject  to  ordinary  students.  It 
is  wonderful  that  civilized  man  has  been  so  long  willing  to  remain  ignorant  of  tbe  reslde.nce 
of  bis  mind  and  the  instruments  by  which  it  operates.  The  hook  before  us  abounds  in  infor- 
mation in  which  every  adult  reader  will  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  from  which  all  may  derive 
Taluable  lessons  of  a  practical  kind.''^  JVoodbridge*9  Annals  of  JEducation  and  Instruetioti. 

'  I  should  recommend  that  the  pupil  gaiki  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  j;  this  will  be  highly 
interesting  and  available  knowledge  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  observe  with  great  pleasure  that 
a  text  book  upon  this  subject  has  just  been  prepared  bv  Dr.  'Smith,  which  ought  to  be  intro- 
4uced  into  all  our  schools.' — ExtrcLeifram  Cleavelana*$  Lecture  aja  the  CUusical  JSduAation 
<f  Boys. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMERCE  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  exhibiting  its 

connection  with  Agriculture,  the  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  to  which  are  added,  a  History 
of  Commerce,  and  a  Chronological  Table.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. 

From  E.  A.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Motad  Vernon  School,  Boston. 
'  This  Book  seems,  in  its  plan,  to  be  happily  adapted  to  succeed  the  usual  studies  of  geogra- 
phy, and  might,  as  appears  to  me,  be  Introduced  with  advantage  into  the  higher  classes  of  all 
•our  Schools  and  A<:ademies.' 

From  the  Rev,  /.  L.  Blake,  South  Boston. 

*  I  think  well  of  your  Book  of  Commerce.  It  is  made  up  of  matters  relating  to  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  human  life,  and  this  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  work.  It  is 
well  fitted  for  schools  and  family  use.' 

*  This  little  work  deserves  patronage,  and  we  presume,  w-hen  its  merits  are  known  to  the 
public,  that  it  wiH  come  into  general  use.' — Zion's  Herald. 

'  It  is  a  good  book,  not  only  for  schools  but  families.' — Fannily  Lyceum, 

*  This  work  presents  a  mass  of  information  not  easily  obtained  elsewhere ' — Ameriean^nj 
nale  of  Education. 

*  It  comprises  a  vast  variety  of  instructive  matter,  in  an  attractive  form.' — Walshes  JVb- 
liontU  Gazette, 

<JOOD'S   BOOK  OF   NATURE,  abridged  from  the  original  work, 

adapted  to  the  reading  of  children  and  youth ;  with  questions  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and 
illustrations  from  ori^nal  designs. 

'  A  valuable  abridgement  of  an  originsl  work  adapted  to  youiW-rrAp^eriaftit  JSnnaU  qfEd»- 
€ation. 

*  We  hardly  know  a  better  book«  better  calculated  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
children  and  youth.'— JMerom^s  Journal, 

*  This  is  no  catch-penny  ^flfair,  and  we  can  confidently  recomn^end  it  to  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers.*— Tracts  and  Family  Lyceum. 

'XvsNry  instrucllve  work*  tbe  use  of  which  in  ou^  ff\io.ol8,  must  be  productive  of  benefit.* 

fTew  Han^si^r$  Oazette. 
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:UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY,  on  the  Principles  of  Comparison  and 

Classification.  For  the  use  of  the  higher  classes  in  Academies  and  schooU.  Accompa- 
nied by,Boyal  Quarto  Atlasscs,  bcah  Ancient  and  Moderii,  adapted  expressly  to  the  work, 
executed  in  a  neat  style,  full  colored. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  by  W.  C.  Woodbridob,  late  Teacher  in  the  American  Afy- 
luxn  ;  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction. 
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Author  of  *  Geography  for  Bef^inners.'  Putdihhed  by  BEACH  &  BECKWITH,  Hart- 
ford; RUSSELL,  ODiOR.NE  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  maps,  of  the  Modern  Atlas  are  so  constructed  as  to  show  the  two  continents  in  their 
:CODnections,  and  the  oceans  between  them  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  oiflinary  iiiaps,  it  contains 
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Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  .\uthor,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  of 
^^ondon,  accompanying  a  set  of  the>  Society *s  Journal : 

<  Your  plan  is  one  which,  individually,  I  very  much  like — very  superior  in  general  int^r^ 
^st  to  tliose  systems  of  Geography  which  are  mere  bundles  of  isolated  facts.' 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  of  Scotland,  to  a  gentleman  in  the  UnitMl 

Sutes ; 

*  I  admire,  most  of  all,  the  School-Geographies  which  you  have  done  the  favor  to  send  n^e- 

,»'Mr.  Wiiodbridge's  "  Univeisal  Geography'  i;*  a  most  yaluablc.wo/k,^pj)dxon*Mn8  a  grei|i4»r 

quantity  of  u^teful  inlormatlon  on  all  the  sMbjccts  coimectetlfiith.Ciii'otiiai^hy,  ihao  I  hava 

'  leen  In  somo  wprK*  presented  to  the  public  in  lajge  and  txieiuiivei]uuu^s.' 
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HARVAKO  CNrVERSITT. 

*  The  first  setders  of  New  England  were  men  who  understood 
and  felt  the  importance  of  education.  While  as  a  body  they  were 
well  instructed,  many  individuals  among  them  came  stored  with 
the  various  learning  of  the  English  Universities. — Scarcely,  there- 
fore, had  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England  subdued  a  few  spots 
in  the  wilderness,  where  they  had  sought  shelter  from  persecution, 
when  their  solicitude  to  transmit  to  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  learning,  impelled  them,  while  yet  struggling  with  many  and 
great  difficulties,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  providing  here  for  such 
an  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  was  to  be  obtained 
in  Europe ;  justly  regarding  an  establishment  for  that  purpose  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  fabric  of  civil  and  religious  order,  which 
they  were  employed  iji  constructing,  and  which,  with  some  modi- 
fication, now  happily  stands  so  >noble  a  monument  of  their  energy 
of  character,  of  their  love  of  well  regulated  liberty,  of  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  piety.'  • 

Such  is  the  simple  explanation  with  which  the  historian  of 
Harvard  University  introduces  the  account  of  the  first  efiforts  of  our 
fathers,  in  opening  fountains  of  knowledge,  beside  the  tree  of 
liberty.  Such  were  the  men  who  founded  a  system  of  firee  schools, 
which  brings  home  to  every  inhabitant  of  New  England  the  ele- 

*Peirce's  History  of  Harvard  Univend^. 
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oients  of  knowledge ;  and  such  is  the  evidence,  that  those  who  are 
well  taught  desire  to  maintain  an  aristocracy  of  their  own,  by 
keeping  the  mass  in  ignorance ! 

We  observed  in  our  last  number,  that  Harvard  University  was 
the  first  established  in  our  country,  and  that  we  deferred  a  sketch 
of.  its  history,  only  because  we  could  not  procure  an  engraving  in 
time  to  preserve  chronological  order.  We  now  present  one,  not 
merely  as  an  ornament  to  our  work,  but  because  it  is  gratifying  to 
us,  and  we  presume  will  be  to  our  readers,  to  have  some  locality 
with  which  our  conceptions  of  an  institution,  and  the  intelligence 
we  receive  concerning  it,  may  be  associated. 

It  was  only  in  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of 
Boston,  that  the  General  Court,  or  Legislature,  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  devoted  four  hundred  pounds,  (a  sum  equal  to 
the  entire  taxes  of  the  colony  for  a  year,)  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  at  Newtown,  which  two  years  after  received  the  name  of 
Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  Alma  Mater  of  many  of  the 
principal  colonbt».  A  generous  bequest  from  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard,  of  his  library,  and  half  of  his  estate,  led  the  Overseers  to 
give  his  name  to  the  College  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  courses 
of  study  has  led  to  the  title  of  *  Harvard  University.' 

In  1638,  the  regular  course  of  academical  studies  seems  to  have 
commenced.  A  preparatory  Grammar  School  was  soon  opened  ; 
and  the  first  printing  press  on  this  continent,  north  of  Mexico,  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  college  in  1639.  This  press 
acquired  much  celebrity  for  the  number  of  works  it  issued, 
and  especially  for  printing  the  first  books  in  the  native  language 
of  our  Indians,  the  translations  of  the  apostolic  Eliot ;  and  in  later 
days,  it  has  furnished  some  of  the  most  valuable  editions  of  clas- 
sical and  standard  works. 

The  first  commencement  took  place  on  the  second  of  August, 
1642,  at  which  nine  young  men  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  It  was  celebrated,  like  those  of  Yale  College,  by 
orations  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  English.  The 
General  Court  appointed  a  large  board  of  Overseers  to  manage  the 
College ;  but  subsequently  gave  the  immediate  direction  to  a  smaller 
body,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  with  full  executive 
powers,  who  were  responsible  to  the  Overseers  for  their  exercise. 
Contributions  were  made  in  books  and  money,  small  in  appa- 
rent amount,  but  of  great  value  in  those  days — some  even  of 
*  shillings ; ' — ^but,  as  Mr.  Peirce  well  remarks,  *  They  were  contri- 
butions from  the  "  res  angn^ta  domi"  from  pious,  virtuous,  en- 
lightened penury,  to  the  noblest  of  causes — the  advancement  of 
bducatioii.'  A  tithe  of  this  liberality  throughout  the  community, 
proportioned  to  our  present  wealth,  would  leave  no  ^  struggling ' 
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insUtutions — no  neglected  young  men  pining  for  the  cup  of  knowl- 
edge, which,  Tantalus  like,  they  are  only  allowed  to  touch  with 
their  lips. 

In  1665,  a  brick  building  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  for  the  reception  of  twenty 
Indian  pupils,  and  called  the  Indian  College ;  but  so  little  success 
attended  the  efforts  for  their  education,  that  it  was  soon  occupied 
as  a  printing  office. 

In  1677,  a  new  brick  building  was  erected,  in  place  of  the  first 
small  and  decayed  college,  but  bearing  still  the  name  of  Harvard 
Hall.  This  was  burned  in  1764,  with  the  entire  library  and  appa- 
ratus ;  but  by  a  vote  of  the  Legislature,  provision  was  made  for 
rebuilding  it,  in  two  days  after  its  destruction.  By.  the  liberality 
of  individuals  whose  names  they  bear,  the  first  Stoughton  Hall  was 
erected  in  1699 ;  and  in  1744,  Holden  Chapel — ^the  small  building 
represented  on  the  left  of  Harvard  Hall  in  the  engraving, — now  oc- 
cupied for  the  Anatomical  Museum,  Chemical  Laboratory,  and 
Lecture  room.  In  1720,  fiinds  were  furnished  by  the  state  for 
the  erection  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  which  is  seen  in  the  engraving 
opposite  to  Harvard  Hall ;  and  in  1763  for  HoUis  Hall,  next  to 
Harvard  on  the  left.  During  the  present  century,  the  increased 
number  of  students  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  erect  two  additional 
buildings  for  their  accommodation,  the  new  Stoughton  Hall,  in  the 
rear  of  Holden  Chapel,  and  Holwortbv  Hall  in  the  rear  of  tliis. 
University  Hall,  a  splendid  building  of  granite,  which  appears  in 
the  back  ground,  between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard  Hall,  was  the 
last  erected,  containing  a  Chapel,  Dining  Hall,  and  lecture  rooms.* 

Harvard  University  has  been  a  favored  child  of  private  as  well 
as  public  bounty,  from  its  infancy  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  here  the  succession  of  benefactions  of  various  kinds,  fix>m 
the  state,  and  from  individuals  and  associations,  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  addition  to  the  liberal  donations  we  have  mentioned,  six  profes- 
sorships have  been  founded,  since  those  of  Hollis  and  Hancock,  by 
private  liberality  ;  valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  the  library 
and  apparatus ;  and  numerous  bequests  have  been  received,  among 
which  are  some  for  <  exhibitions,'  or  the  assistance  of  indigent  stu- 
dents, which  yield  an  income  of  $1,200  annually.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  property  vested  in  this  institutbn,  amotmted  in 
1834,  to  $617,340  19,  of  which  $569,501  33  is  actually  in  pos- 
session. Of  $120,000  of  this  sum,  however,  the  Universi^  b 
only  a  trustee  for  purposes  not  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  income  of  $53,000  is  devoted  to  the  Theological  and  Law 
Schools ;  of  $  180,000,  to  the  payment  of  professors  in  the  literary 

*  TIm  eagnviof  appealed  originally  in  tha  Amerioaa  Blagaiiiia. 
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department;  013,000  to  the  library  and  accumulating  funds; 
and  048,000,  the  legacy  of  the  late  Gov.  Gore,  remains  unappro- 
priated. Deducting  these  sums,  $151,939  39  only  remains, 
whose  income  can  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  professors,  (none 
of  whom  is  fully  provided  for  by  the  original  foundation,)  the  pay- 
ment of  tutors,  instructors  and  other  officera  of  the  University,  the 
mcrease  of  the  library  and  apparatus,  and  the  care  of  its  property. 

As  the  result  of  these  liberal  benefactions,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  constantly  extended  and  improved,  and  the  apparatus 
and  collections  belonging  to  a  literary  institution,  have  beccxne  more 
ample  than  in  most  other  colleges  in  our  country. 

In  1640,  the  course  of  studies  was  made  to  embrace  the  learn- 
ing of  the  English  Colleges,  *  shaped  however,'  as  Mr.  Peirce 
remarks,  *  with  a  particular  view  to  the  object  which  our  ancestors 
had  most  at  heart,  the  supplying  of  the  churches  with  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  learned  and  able  ministers,  and  which  they 
have  taken  effectual  care  to  preserve  from  oblivion,  by  the  motto, 
Christo  et  EccLESiJE-— on  the  college  seal.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations  and 
Oflkes,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  little  of  Homer,  were  the  only 
classical  studies ;  Ward's  Mathematics,  Euclid,  and  Gravesand's 
Philosophy  were  the  only  scientific  books  ;  and  Latin  Compends 
of  Logic  and  Theology,  with  Watts  and  Locke,  completed  the 
course.  A  greater  amount  of  classical  knowledge  is  now  required 
for  admission  to  the  lowest  class,  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
Algebra.  Livy,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies,  are  added  to  the  list  of  classical  studies.  The 
Mathematical  course  includes  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus ;  and  many  additional  branches  are  taught  by  new  professors. 

During  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  instruction  of  the 
College  was  conducted  entirely  by  the  President,  the  Professors 
of  Divinity,  Mathematics,  and  Oriental  Languages,  and  four  tutors ; 
but  as  early  as  1766,  the  tutors  were  appointed,  each  to  a  distinct 
branch  of  study,  thus  rendering  them  m  effect,  temporary  pro* 
fessors. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  three  profes- 
sorships were  added ;  the  Erving  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  the  Massachusetts  Professorship  of  Natural  History, 
founded  by  a  private  subscription,  and  the  Bovlston  professorship 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Since  that  period,  (our  other  professor- 
ships have  been  founded  by  individual  donations;  the  Alford 
professorship  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Po^ 
Utical  Economy ;  the  Eliot  professorship  of  Greek  literature ;  the 
Smith  professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages,  and 
Modem  literature ;  and  die  Rumford  professorship  of  Science  ap* 
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plied  to  the  Arts.  A  professor  of  Latin  has  also  been  appcunted 
by  the  coUege.  Eacn  of  the  professors  of  Mathematics,  of 
Rhetoric,  of  Latin,  and  of  Greek,  is  assisted  by  an  instructor ;  and 
the  professor  of  Modern  Languages,  by  four  instructors.  A  recent 
bequest  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 
History,  and  another  to  promote  instruction  in  Natural  History. 
In  the  year  1834,  the  Literary  Faculty  of  the  University  consisted 
of  the  rresident,  ten  Professors,  and  an  equal  number  of  Tutors ; 
a  board  of  twentyone  officers,  most  of  them  residing  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  devoted  to  the  institution,  having  under  their  caro  216 
students. 

To  assist  in  this  extended  course  of  instruction,  the  University 
is  provided  with  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  our  country,  and  probably  the  richest  in  the  world  in 
works  relaUng  to  America,  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a 
philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus  which  is  said  to  surpass 
any  other  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  are  deposited  in  the 
ancient  Harvard  Hall.  They  are  exposed  to  immment  danger  of 
a  second  conflagration,  from  the  immediate  vicinity  to  a  college 
building  in  which  thirtytwo  fires  are  kept,  in  the  rooms  of 
young  men ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  petition  of 
literary  men  of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  public  aid  in  providing  a 
secure  deposit  for  these  treasures  of  learning,  should  not  have 
been  granted  by  the  state.  A  botanical  garden,  a  fine  collection 
of  anatomical  preparations  and  models  in  wax,  and  an  ample 
chemical  apparatus,  are  also  provided,  for  instruction  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

In  1783,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  three  medical  professor- 
ships, and  in  1810,  the  institution  was  extended  to  Boston.  Since 
that  period,  three  other  professorships  have  been  added,  furnishing 
a  complete  course  of  medical  instruction,  in  a  distinct  and  ample 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  in  Boston.     It  is  very  judiciously 

|)rovided,  that  the  professor  of  Anatomy  shall  give  twenty-five 
ectures  on  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  professor  of 
Medicine  seven  lectures  on  the  art  of  preserving  health,  to  the 
students  of  the  literary  department  at  Cambridge,  illustrated  by 
the  preparations  and  models  we  have  mentioned.  Every  mstitu- 
tion  m  our  country  ought  to  have  such  a  provision  for  giving  our 
young  men  a  knowledge  of  their  own  frames ;  and  m  order  to  be 
made  most  useful,  it  should  be  ^ven  before  the  student  has  be- 
come a  slave  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  collegians. 

In  1817,  a  Law  School  was  opened,  which  now  contains  about 
fifty  students,  under  the  instruction  of  two  professors.     A  small  ^ 
but  very  neat  buildbg  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  delivery 
of  lecturesi  on  the  right  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  which  is  callM 
•9 
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the  Dane  Law  School,  from  the  name  of  the  founder.  It  contains 
a  law  library  of  more  than  3000  volumes. 

Since  the  year  1815,  a  Theological  School  has  been  estal>* 
lished,  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of 
Unitarian  professors.  It  contains  26  students,  instructed  by  three 
professors,  (including  the  college  professor  of  Divinity,)  who  also 
conduct  the  religious  worship  of  the  University.  A  6ne  building 
has  been  erected  for  this  institution,  at  a  short  distance  from  those 
of  the  academical  department. 

The  attempt  is  often  made,  to  represent  our  colleges  as  intended 
and  adapted  to  restrict  the  acquisitions  of  learning  to  the  children 
of  the  rich,  and  every  endowment  as  a  provision  for  sustaining 
the  power  of  an  aristocracy.  But  how  is  science  to  be  taught 
without  books  and  apparatus  ?  How,  on  the  present  plan,  are 
students  to  be  lodged  without  buildings ;  and  how  can  they  be  well- 
taught,  and  disciplined,  unless  the  ablest  men  are  secured  for  the 
purpose,  by  a  remuneration  equivalent  to  that  which  they  would 
receive  in  other  employments  ?  The  truth  is,  every  student  in 
most  of  our  colleges  receives  instruction  at  less  than  its  actual  cost, 
and  that  every  endowment,  is  but  a  provision  for  diminishing  his 
expenses,  or  increasing  his  means  of  improvement.  Instead  of 
favoring  an  aristocracy,  the  obvious  effect  of  a  fund  is,  to  ^ve  the 
indigent  a  better  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  highest  stations  in 
society  which  leaiping  can  secure  ;  and  such  has  been  their  effect 
in  numerous  instances. 

The  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  University  happily 
afford  decisive  evidence  on  thb  point.  From  the  last  report,  it 
appears,  that  the  salaries  of  the  officers  in  the  literary  department 
only,  amount  to  $24,850  73,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the 
institution,  arising  from  the  care  and  repairs  of  the  buildings,  and 
other  charges  connected  with  the  accommodation  of  the  students, 
(not  including  board  or  purchases  of  any  kind,)  form  an  additional 
sum  of  $11,853  43.  The  whole  amount  received  from  students 
to  meet  these  expenses,  is  stated  to  be  $20,954  63,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $15,749  43  to  be  paid  from  the  income  of  the  funds, 
which  are  thus  employed  m  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  stur 
dents.  If  to  this  sum,  we  add  the  interest  of  the  funds  invested 
in  th^  buildings,  library  and  apparatus, — all  which  are  indi^enstt" 
hie  to  the  students,  either  for  residence  or  instruction — ^we  shall 
find,  that  each  young  man  receives  twice  as  muck  from  the  institur 
tion^  as  he  pays  for  his  lodging  and  tuition. 

We  wish  those  who  regard  a  college  as  a  mere  corporation  for 
the  monopoly  of  learning  would  reflect  on  these  facts ;  and  we 
think  they  ought  to  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  objections  of  those 
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^lio  deny  the  necessity  of  funds  for  a  literary  institution,  and 
insbt,  that  a  complete  course  of  instruction  may  be  furnished  by 
the  fees  for  tuition,  or  diat  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  the 
labors  of  the  students. 


[For  tfa«  Anul*  of  Bteefttioo*] 

ON  THE  INTERC0UBJ9E  OF  U^STRUCTORS  AND  PUPILS  IN  COLLEGES. 

[We  pieaent  additional  remarks  from  a  correspondent  experienced  in  College 
dMcipline,  on  a  subject  began  In  the  second  article  of  our  last  number.] 

In  a  former  article  we  observed  that  the  intercourse  of  instructon 
and  pupils  in  our  colleges  should  be  based  on  rmUual  amjidtncey — 
that  it  should  be  frtt^  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  ccurttcug* 
We  must  now  add,  that  in  order  to  secure  success,  the  intercourse 
of  which  we  speak,  should  be  a  christian  intercourse.  As  we  have 
already  remarked,  we  would  not  make  wx  coUeges^  schooU  of 
Theology ;  but  the  officers  in  them,  we  conceive,  are  not  faithful 
to  their  trust,  unless  they  exert  ail  their  influence  to  make  a  deep 
moral  impression  on  those  under  their  care.  Such  an  influence  is 
important  to  the  general  discipline  of  these  institutions ;.  in  respect 
to  the  control  of  character,  it  is  essential.  What  parent  does  not 
desire,  more  than  anything  else,  that  the  morals  of  his  son 
should  be  carefully  guarded  ?  And  how  can  this  be  done,  but  by 
the  power  of  religious  example  and  precept?  Some  imagine  that 
a  high  state  of  religious  feeling  is  unfavorable  to  a  vigorous  pursuit 
of  collegiate  studies.  But  surely  the  examples  of  Buchanan,  of 
Martyn,  and  of  such  as  may  be  found  in  most  of  our  college 
classes,  sufficiently  prove  the  error  of  this  notion.  Were  we  called 
upon  to  state,  from  our  own  observation  and  experience,  what  quali- 
fication would  best  insure  a  thorough  diseipline  of  the  powers,  and 
extensive  attainments  in  learning,  next  to  the  requisite  capacity, 
we  should,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which  b  the  only  safe- 
guard  against  the  temptations  of  a  college,  that  which  alone  can 
banish  from  the  mind  disquiet  and  anxiety— always  most  unfriendly 
to  mental  labor — and  which,  infusing  into  the  heart  a  supreme  love 
for  Jehovah,  and  a  love  for  our  neighbor  like  that  we  feel  for  our* 
selves,  and  unfolding  to  the  mind  motives  of  the  most  exalted 
character,  awakens  all  the  latent  energies  of  the  soul.  In  the  pot- 
sessbn  of  such  a  principle  of  action,  if  ever,  will  the  student  go  f(ff- 
ward,  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  discharging  bis  duty  to  God 
and  man,  by  a  career  of  booorable  industry  in  tl^  puisuit  of  learning* 
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The  experieDce,  with  gntitade  would  we  mention  it,  of  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges,  will  bring  up  to  their  recollection,  many 
examples  of  those  who  were  fiuthful  to  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
terests of  their  pupils.  We  may  not  speak  of  the  living.  We 
could  name,  among  others  who  have  left  a  precious  remembrance 
in  the  heart,  a  tutor  in  our  college  days,  a  mere  youth,  but  who 
had  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  By  a  mysterious 
providence,  a  few  months  after  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease;  and  thus  were  blasted  many 
bright  hopes  of  future  usefulness.  He  never  forgot  the  obligations 
of  a  christian.  We  now  recall  to  mind,  with  sincere  satisfaction, 
more  than  one  instance,  in  which,  with  affectionate  and  lovely  sim- 
plicity, he  contrasted  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  with  the  corrupt 
sentiment?  of  Epicureanism,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  writings 
of  Horace,  and  urged  upon  us  the  importance  of  a  religious  life. 
The  most  thoughtless  left  the  recitation  room,  acknowledging  at 
least,  his  sincerity  and  worth.  We  doubt  not,  that  could  the 
secrets  of  those  hearts  be  revealed,  it  would  appear,  that  the  un- 
obtrusive yet  ardent  piety  of  that  youthful  instructor,  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  more  than  one  member  of  (he  class.  We  could 
mention  another,  who  has  ranked  deservedly  among  the  distin- 
guished men  that  have  done  much  for  the  learning  and  moral 
health  of  our  land ; — one  who  was  beloved  and  revered  by  his  pu- 
pils as  few  have  been,  who  watched  with  sleepless  solicitude  alike 
over  their  literary  and  their  moral  welfare — who,  while  he  never 
remitted  his  efforts  to  inspire  them  with  a  thirst  for  useful  knowl- 
edge, ever  walked  before  man — the  man  of  God — and  exerted,  if 
man  ever  did,  an  holy  influence  over  the  minds  and  characters  of 
the  youth  under  his  charge.  If  any  one  in  the  history  of  our  hte- 
rary  institutions  deserves  the  credit  of  having  exercised  a  good 
conscience  in  his  station,  it  is  he.  We  would  confldently  appeal 
to  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  under  bis  presi- 
dency, a  liberal  education,  if  they  do  not,  at  the  distance  of  many 
years,  perceive  in  their  mental  and  moral  characters,  the  impress 
of  the  forming  hand  of  the  revered  and  lamented  Appleton. 
Who  can  forget  the  honored  name  of  Dwight,  who  commenced 
bis  career  at  a  time  when  in&delity  had  begun  to  show  an  unblush- 
mg  front,  and  who  by  the  influence  of  his  talents  and  learning,  and 
more  than  all,  his  piety,  effectually  banbhed  it  from  the  walls  of 
Yale  ?  It  was  very  much  owing  to  his  instnimentality,  that  thb 
ancient  institution  has  continued  to  be,  wliat  its  founders  designed  it 
should  be,  a  fountain  of  piety  as  well  as  learning.  We  cannot  help 
believing,  that  were  it  not  for  the  decidedly  religious  influence  of 
such  men,  at  that  period  when  infidelity  and  vice  were  almost  tri- 
ompbanti  these  instituttona  could  not  have  been  sustaioedi  or  tbogr 
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would  have  become  the  pests  ortbecomrounity.  We  couM  easily 
refer  to  simitar  examples,  both  among  the  dead  and  the  Hving,  but 
we  deem  it  unnecessary.* 

We  have  thus  far  had  in  view  the  general  intercourse  of  officers  and  . 
students.  We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  ofl&ring  a  few  sug- 
gestions on  the  intercourse  of  the  recitation  room;  If  we  reflect, 
that  it  is  the  relation  which  officers  bear  to  students  as  their  teach- 
ers, which,  more  than  anything  else,  gives  them  influence  and  au- 
thority over  them,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  this  has  an  important 
bearing  on  their  general  intercourse. 

In  their  manner  of  teaching,  instructors  have  two  objects  in  view. 
1.  To  communicate  knowledge,  or  rather  to  encourage  and  aid 
their  pupils  in  acquiring  it  themselves.  2.  So  to  conduct  the 
recitation  as  to  incite  to  personal  efibrt  and  to  detect  and  discour- 
age indolence.  Teachers  may  err  in  regard  to  both  of  these  ob- 
J'ects.  They  may  be  so  zealous  in  communicating  knowledge,  as  to 
eave  little  for  the  pupils  to  do.  We  have  heard  of  a  much  valued 
instructotr,  that  the  idle  ones,  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  regular  questioning,  were  in  the  habit  of  starting, 
with  well  assumed  gravity  and  earnestness,  some  inquiry  on  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  ;  and  so  well  stored  was  he  with  matter,  and 
50  fond  withal  of  communicating  it,  that  he  would  at  once  com- 
mence a  familiar  lecture  on  the  point  of  inquiry,  and  thus  occupy 
the  hour  usually  devoted  to  the  recitation.  Another  and  a  worse 
error  in  an  instructor  is,  to  make  it  his  chief  end  to  ascertain 
whether  his  pupils  have  given  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  the 
portion  assigned  them.  Such  a  course  makes  the  recitation  irk- 
some, and  represses  a  spirit  of  investigation.  The  student  is  not 
animated  and  encouraged,  by  a  series  of  minute,  dry  questions  on 
the  text  book.  We  should  recommend  an  intermediate  course. 
Instructors  may  be  as  watchful  as  they  please  to  detect  inattention, 
but  they  should  spare  no  pains  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  their 
classes  in  such  a  way  as  will  inspire  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry. 
Their  zeal  will  animate  their  pupils  with  a  corresponding  ardor ; 
constraint  and  reserve  will  be  banished  from  the  recitation  room ; 
and  much  be  done  towards  promoting  a  free  and  agreeable  inter- 
course out  of  it. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  college  officer  cannot  maintaiQ  the 
same  degree  of  intercourse  with  all  his  pupils.  Some  have  pe* 
culiar  claims  upon  bis  notice ;  and  the  intercourse  in  a  publio 

*  We  ouinot  bot  add  to  the  ez«mplee  nmraed  by  our  ooRee pendent,  thtt  the 
lamented  Dr.  Rush  never  losl  an  opportunity  of  leading  his  medical  students  to 
moral  and  religious  reflection  ;  and  one  of  them  observed,  that  he  was  led  to 
porehase  and  read  the  fiible  lor  the  first  time  in  his  life,  by  his  fteouent  n^ 
moetoit,— EpiTOEt 
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institution,  cannot  be  carried  so  iar  as  in  a  private  one.  The 
avocations  of  instructors  in  such  institutions  will  not  permit  it. 
Allowances  must  be  made  for  a  difference  of  circumstances.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  intercourse  between  officers  and  students 
should  be,  and  may  be  in  general,  such  as  we  have  stated.  If  the 
object  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  inform  the  mind,  and  to  mould 
the  character,  how  can  it  be  fully  attained  but  by  an  intercourse 
such  as  has  been  described ; — an  intercourse  which  shall  bring  the 
instructor  into  communion  with  the  minds  and  hearts  which  he  is 
to  influence  ?  Such  intercourse,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  does  not 
trespass  upon  the  dignity  of  an  instructor's  office.  Time  was,  we 
are  told,  when  the  instructor  always  wrapped  himself  up  in  a 
cloak  of  inaccessible  austerity  and  reserve.  To  unbend,  to  conde- 
scend to  his  pupils,  was  deemed  derogatory  to  the  claims  of  his 
exalted  station.  It  was  so  even  with  the  country  school-master. 
In  his  little  domain,  it  was  ail  dignity  on  one  side,  and  obeisance 
and  humiliation  on  the  other.  Such  was  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
A  similar  reserve  was  maintained  even  between  parent  and  child. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In 
the  zeal  (or  innovation  and  improvement,  bo}  s  have  become,  in 
feeling  at  least,  men  ^     ' 

<  Primaque  par  adeo  saere  lanugo  Benecta  \ ' 

We  are  for  the  middle  ground,  of  a  proper  degree  of  freedom 
without  the  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  authority.  True  dignity  is  that 
which  maintains  its  proper  position — which  does  not  forget  what  is 
due  to  character  or  station.  It  may  invite  confidence  and  unre- 
served communion,  while  it  repels  undue  familiarity.  It  is  a  trait 
of  character,  not  the  dress  of  the  outward  man  alone.  In  the 
family  circle,  where  all  is  love  and  unconstrained  intercourse  be- 
tween the  parent  and  hb  ofispring,  it  may  be  seen  in  its  purity. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  about  the  government  of  *our 
higher  institutions  being  a  paternal  government — about  officers  treat- 
ing their  pupils  as  gentlemen,  trusting  more  to  their  honor,  and  bu- 
sying themselves  less  in  spying  out  their  misdemeanors.  We 
readily  concede  tiiat  there  was  need  of  reform  in  the  discipline  of 
these  institutions,  that  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  particular  referred  to,  and  that  there  is  room  for  farther  im- 
provement. But  we  must  speak  plainly,  and  say,  that  much  of 
this  has  been  the  mere  cant  or  those  who  know  nothing  about  the 
management  of  children  and  youth.  We  should  not  notice  it,  were 
it  not  heard  sometimes  from  persons  from  whom  we  might  expect 
better  things.  In  the  mouths  of  such,  language  like  thb  will  be 
ibund  too  often  to  meao,  the  giving  up  of  salutary  and  needful 
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restraint.  Such  notioiis  are  idle.  We  appioTe  faoweTer  of  a  pa- 
ternal government^  and  tiie  intercourse  which  we  have  urged,  is 
that  of  the  jpatemal  roof.  If  the  parent  is  &itfaful  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  bim,  he  will  not  be  blind  to  the  faults  and  misdoings  of 
bis  children ;  nor  will  he  spare  necessary  correction.  He  is  their 
bosom  friend,  but  he  demands  unconditional  submission.  We 
augur  ill  of  that  family,  in  which  the  parental  dignity  is  not  thus 
sustained.  We  have  tlien  no  sympathy  with  instructors,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  popular  favor,  within  college  or  without,  are 
so  regardless  of  their  responsibilities  as  to  shrink  from  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  tharat^ky  energetic  discipline.  Neither  has  an  en^^ 
lightened  public.  '  The  honored  names  which  have  been  already 
introduced,  of  Dwight  and  Appleton,  at  once  bring  up  to  the  re- 
collection of  multitudes,  college  officers  who  were  regarded  by 
their  pupils  with  the  respect  and  affection  belonging  to  tbe  pater- 
nal relation,  but  who  were  always  adorned  with  the  grace  of  a 
matchless  dii^nity,  and  never  relaxed  the  vigor  of  a  salutary,  thor- 
ough discipline. 

It  b  easy  to  fancy  to  ourselves  the  delightful  picture  of  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  in  which  there  is  a  free  interchange  of  sympathy 
and  interest  between  the  pupils  and  their  teachers ;  the  former, 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  youth,  opening  their  hearts  to  receive 
the  kindly  influences  of  those  who  now  stand  to  them  in  loco  pa- 
renium;  and  the  latter,  encouraged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
by  the  consciousness  that  their  labors  are  not  in  vain.  Through 
the  controlling  influence  of  some  one  mind,  rarely  endowed  by 
Heaven,  like  that  of  Fellenberg,  such  pictures  have,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, become  realities.  But  he  knows  little  about  colleges  who 
b  not  aware,  that  in  respect  to  thetny  this  is  all  a  pleasing  dream, 
and  that  there  are  peculiar  obstacles  in  the  best  conducted  institu- 
tions, to  the  promotion  of  a  free,  confiding  intercourse  between  offi- 
cers and  students. 


[For  the  Anmh  of  Edoeation.] 
PUNISHMENTS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


In  a  former  article  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  rewards  and 
prizes  as  they  are  generally  given,  are  injurious  to  the  young. 
As  to  punishments,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  whipping  or  fending  is  not  necessary  in  a  select 
or  private  school,  such  as  I  have  formerly  described.     Of  that 
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necessity  id  Urge,  protniscuous  scfaoolsi  I  wouM  iiol  pretend  to 
judge ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  if  it  be  necessary 
there,  the  very  (act  plainly  proves,  that  parents  should  avoid  send- 
ing their  children  to  such  schoob,  who  can  aflbrd  to  place  them  in 
small  and  select  ones.*  It  may  be  well  for  a  teacher  to  say  to  his 
pupils  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  his  feeliogs  and 
his  principles,  to  whip  them,  like  mere  animals,  without  reason,— 
that  he  wbhes  and  hopes  to  have  a  family  of  feve,**^ overned  by 
gentle  measures ;  and  that  any  who  may  choose  to  behave  badly 
enough  to  deserve  whipping,  must  leave  the  school,  lest  he  render 
others  as  turbulent  as  himself.  Make  your  school  as  agreeable  as 
it  can  and  ought  to  be  made,  and  this  threat  will  be  a  sure  pre* 
ventive  of  much  evil. 

As  there  can  be  no  rules  and  no  advice,  however,  which  are  not 
subject  tfi  exceptions,  let  us  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  child  is  so 

E laced  under  your  care,  that  you  cannot  and  ought  not  to  dismiss 
im,  for  any  degree  of  bad  conduct  short  of  absolute  vice. 
I  was  once  induced  to  receive  into  my  school  a  boy  considerably 
older  than  any  I  had  ever  before  taken.  I  found  that  be  had 
attended  large  public  schoob,  bad  learned  to  think  it  a  6ne  thing 
to  outwit  his  teacher,  and  to  play  him  all  the  pranks  in  his  power, 
and  had  never  learned  obedience.  These  things  I  did  not  6nd  out, 
of  course,  until  it  was  too  late  to  reconsider  the  matter.  He  bad 
been  received  as  one  of  my  pupiU,  and  I  felt  bound,  by  peculiar 
motives,  to  consider  him  for  a  time,  at  least,  as  such.  From  the 
very  first,  I  found  that  mild  means,  such  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  generally,  would  not  do  with  him,  until  he  bad  learned  by 
experience,  that  be  must  yield  and  obey ;  and  that  it  was  incompar- 
ably easier,  as  well  as  pleasanter,  to  do  so  cheerfully  and  willingly 
than  by  force.  He  began  by  believing  that  he  could  easily  con- 
tjuer  me,  and  have  his  own  way  ;  or  at  least,  that  he  could  weary 
me  by  his  perseverance  in  striving  to  obtain  it.  But  while  I  never 
once  yielded  to  his  violence,  and  uniformly  opposed  force  to  force, 
I  took  care  to  turn  against  him  only  his  own  weapons, — that  is,  to 
let  him  distinctly  see,  that  all  he  suffered  was  the  direct  and  inevi- 
table consequence  of  bis  own  conduct.  I  never  had  recourse  to 
whipping,  or  any  thing  else  as  punishment.  I  saw  that  the  boy 
was  naturally  afTectionate,  very  capable,  and  had  good  sense 
enough  to  choose  a  better  course,  when  he  should  find  out,  as  he 
infallibly  must,  the  folly  and  uselessness  of  that  he  was  pursuing* 
Mor  was  I  disappointed.     He  became  one  of  my  best  and  most 

*  It  is  in  this  way  that  common  schools  have  been  often  rained.  Let  the  fint 
attempt  be  to  reform  them ;  and  let  them  not  be  abandmud,  unUl  this  is  foand 
to  be  impracticable.  On  some  other  points  the  Editor's  views  will  be  found  in 
a  sueceeiding  article. 
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interesting  pupik ;  and  nfttt  remaioing  the  ${»6cified  time  under  rmf 
eave,  (some  three  or  four  months,)  he  was  removed  Co  a  schoo!^, 
«mong  boys  of  his  own  age,  or  older,  which  I  cbooght  woold 
probably  be  better  for  him  than  to  continae  with  me.  Not  long 
«lter,  however,  his  parents  requested,  as  the  greatest  oTfiivors,  that 
I  would  wave  my  rules  as  to  age,  and  receive  him  again  for  a  few 
vnonths,  as  ^  be  was  so  much  attached  to  me,  that  I  had  more 
influence  over  him  than  any  one  else.'  And  this  was  the  boy  to 
whom  I  had  unquestionably  been  more  severe  than  to  any  other 
pupil  I  ever  had.  I  mention  this,  as  an  addiliooai  proof,  that/iuf 
4reatmenty  whatever  it  necessarily  be,  always  satires  a  sensible 
child.  If  I  am  asked  what  was  the  species  of  treatment  I  denominate 
severe,  I  reply,  an  unyielding  mli^  few  indulgences,  grave  looks^ 
and  serious  tones,  a  marked  difference,  in  all  respects,  between 
my  deportment  toward  him,  and  those  of  his  companions  who 
manifested  a  different  temper; — ^yet  never^  I  trust,  omitting  to 
change  these  manners,  when  a  corresponding  improvement  in  him 
allowed  it. 

With  regard  to  any  kind  of  punishment — ^administered  strictly  a$ 
wuchj — ^I  neither  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable.  Let  effects,  bad 
or  good,  follow  corresponding  causes ;  but  never  act  on  the  prin- 
vciple,  which  may  be  called  (U>rrectum,  but  whwh  is  more  nearly 
alSed  to  revtnge,  and  which  gives  the  cUM  a  false  principle  of 
action  in  after  life,  and  on^,  which  is  uoft  given  by  God,  to  his 
creatures.  If  a  child  transgress  a  commaxid,  and  is  whipped  after- 
wards for  having  done  so,  thfere  is  no  connection  between  the  fault 
and  its  punfehment,  save  the  arbitrary  one  of  the  parent's,  or 
teacher's  will ; — or,  if  a  child^  for  instance,  disobey  the  express  rules 
of  the  school,  and  does  no^  leaiti  bis  lesson,  and  the  teacher,  as  a 
punishmenty  keeps  him  after  school,  an  hour,  or  any  specified 
time,  the  penalty  bestowed  is  arbitrary.  But  if  a  child  know 
that  such  a  lesson  mtut  be  learned — ^that  if  he  do  not  see  fit  to 
study-  it  at  the  time  others  ai-e  occupied,  he  will  of  course  'be 
obliged  to  take  time  afterwards,  became  the  lessen  nntst  be  learned. 
Then,  if  be  idle  away  the  appointed  hour,  and  is  told  that  be 
carniot  go  borne  until  that  thne  is  made  up,  and  the  lesson  said, 
be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  is  only  an  efiect  following  its  cause. 
You  do  liot  keep  him  as  a  punishment  for  his  remissness;  he 
voluntarily  brings  upon  himself  a  penalty  attached  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  his  offence.  Some  may  call  this  too  delicate  a  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  on  such  deKcate  distinctions  that  a  child's  moral 
sense,  and  I  will  add,  sensibility  to  affection,  depend ;  for  if  you 
arbitrarily  bestow  upon  him  suffering  which  you  might  havfe 
spared  him,  his  sense  of  your  |ustiee  may  not  be  lessened,  but 
that  of  your  tenderness  will ;  whereas,  if  he  believes  it  an  infallibia 
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fVfiik'of  hb  aim  eoodoot,  m  much  rsgretled  by  you  a9  hiimetf,  Im 
iiiH,  ibr,  your  ivker  if  be  is  aniablei  as  well  as  bis  own,  avoid  such 
a  ooBsequeoce  agaio.    But  uke  care  tbat  it  be  established,  and 

CtofeA  by  aU  your  practice,  thai  these  natural  laws,  ar^  like  *  the 
w  of  this  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not ; '  oiherwiie, 
fou  h^v0  no  boMts  to  go  upon. 

These  repnarks  are  suf&^ient  to  show  what  my  idea- of  the  nature 
of  gQVjemoieot  in  a  private  school  sIkhiM  be;  not  that  I  would  be 
understood  to  say,  that  I  always  acted  up  to  my  own  principles ; 
but  Ibis  I  will  say,  and  this  alone  concerns  tlie  reader, — whenever 
I  violated  these  principles,  my  experience,  as  well  as  my  theory^ 
warned  me  that  1  was  wrong,  and  ray  own  suffering,  external  opr 
interaa),  was  always  proportioned  to  the  devuition. 

EXPERIEKCE. 


ON  ARBITRARY  PUNISHMENTS; 
WUk  Remarkt  on  the  Viewt  of '  Ejcperienee.' 

Ik  one  of  the  series  of  letters,  entitled  '  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,' 
published  in  our  number  for  August,  1831,  we  presented  the  views 
of  Fellenberg  in  regard  to  punishments,  and  stated  that  he  endeav- 
oured, here  as  elsewhere,  to  imitate  the  example  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Our  Creator  does  not  often,  stretch  out  his  hand  visibly  in 
punishment,  but  establishes  a  certsdn  order  of  nature,  in  which  the 
punishment  seems  to  follow,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  tlie 
crime.  In  the  same  manner,  we  remarked,  Fellenberg  endeavors, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  reform  a  pupil,  by  letting  him  suffer  the 
naturcd  comeq^ences  of  his  fault ; — ^for  example,  the  bad  opinion, 
ix  dislike  of  nis  comrades, — the  neglect  or  disapprobation  of  his 
preceptor, — ^the  public  notice  of  a  fault  as  a  warning  to  others,-— 
and  exclusion  from  their  society,  or  expulsion,  if  not  reclaimed,  to 
prevent  contagion.  We  observed  tbat  *  the  arbitrary  and  violent 
punishments  which  appear  to  have  no  other  source  than  the  wHl 
of  the  master^  and  too  often,  seem  to  be  dictated  by  his  passiom, 
in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  produce  serious  injury  to  the  character.' 

We  stated,  however,  tliat  he  still  concedes,  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, that  corporal  punishment  is  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
necessary.  He  not  only  allows  it  in  the  cases  supposed  by  our 
correspondent,  *  Experience,'  and  by  a  teacher  in  a  former  number, 
ibr  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  or  in  large  schools,  but 
.he  also  considers  it,  in  many  cases,  useful  and  important  in  itself y 
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•Miiumycaietyas  a  counterpoise  to  strong  propensities,  or  fixed  hab« 
its,  as  a  shock  to  the  physical  system  which  aids  in  subduing  the 
irritated  nerves,  and  as  an  important  means  of  associating  pain  and 
suffering  with  acts  of  violence,  so  that  the  first  impulse  of  passion 
shall  be  checked,  by  a  corresp<xHling  impulse  of  shrinking  firom  pais. 

In  these  remarks,  we  thmk  the  true  theory  of  punishment  ia 
comprised  ;  and  we  have  seen,  and  we  may  add,  have  fek,  the 
utility  of  those  punishments,  adminbtered  as  punishments^  which 
^Experience'  condemns. 

He  errs,  in  our  opinion,  in  carrying  a  good  principle  to  one  of 
the  ^  extremes '  which  he  deprecates.  We  should  never  inflict 
positive  suffering  as  if  it  were  in  payment  for  an  offence ;  but  the 
great  object  is,  after  all,  to  correct  the  fiiult ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 
done  otherwise,  Divine  example  as  weU  as  human  experience,  will 
justify  the  infliction  of  suflfering. 

The  word  'arbitrary,'  we  think,  deceives  our  coirespondenti 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  occasion  for  exposing  a  common  error  on 
this  subject.  In  our  republican  country,  this  tenn  is  so  associated 
with  despotism,  that  we  cannot  hear  it  with  patience,  or  conceive 
that  anything  is  good,  which  is  dCbe  to  one  man,  by  the  will  of 
emoihtr.  And  yet,  nothing  is  more  arbitrary,  at  least  so  fiur  as 
the  pupil  can  discern,  than  that  very  course  of '  schooling,'  (to  use 
the  only  term  which  will  embrace  all  that  we  mean,)  of  whose 
punishments  we  speak. 

An  active  litde  fellow,  who  has  been  taught  and  encouraged  to 
laugh,  and  prattle,  and  play,  and  run  about,  and  who  has  been 
allowed  to  make  thb  the  business  of  his  life,  is  brought  into  a 
room  where  he  has  not  a  single  fiieod, — -placed  upon  a  bench,  too 
often  suspended,  without  any  support  to  nis  back,  between  heaven 
and  earth,— confined  to  the  same  spot  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours 
together, — compelled  to  sit  in  silence,  and  pore  over  characters 
whose  names  are  as  mysterious  as  those  of  Chinese  dignitaries  are 
to  us,  fixxn  which  he  cannot  receive  any  more  pleasure,  and  knows 
not  how  he  can  derive  any  more  profit.  Now  we  ask,  how  can  a 
little  being,  thus  deprived  of  all  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  without 
any  necessity  which  he  can  disoov»,  and  subjected  to  a  confine^ 
ment  lor  which  he  can  see  no  good  reason,  be  made  to  submit  to  a 
punishment,  for  re»sting  the  '  regulations,'  or  the  confinement  im^ 
posed  ibr  neglect,  merely  by  avoiding  all  appearance  of  arbitrari* 
ness  or  authority,  and  appealing  to  his  reason?  It  is  idle  to 
think  of  it.  His  first  entrance  on  this  course  is  the  result  of  bia 
parents'  will,  which  assumes  the  direction  of  his  Ufe  fiur  his  own 
good.  To  attempt  to  convince  him  of  this,  while  yet  a  child,  is  to 
demand  of  him,  not  merely  reasbn,  but  experienoe,  both  of  wUeb 
are  yet  immature ;  and  to  neglect  the  order  t»f  iMlm  which  eall9 
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upon  him  to  jield  himself  uii]rficitly  to  the  direction  of  his  guar* 
dianSy  because  he  is  not  competent  to  direct  iiimself.  No  penaltjr 
which  Mows  the  neglect  of  a  task,  can  be  submitted  to  as  a  matter 
of  rec»an,\intii  the  offender  undeistands  the  reason  of  the  task  ; 
and  thb,  our  young  patients  at  school  are  as  little  capaMe  of  domg, 
as  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  are  of  comprehending  the  grounds  of 
their  physician's  practice.  Indeed,  we  often  hear  the  reply,  if  the 
child  dare  to  refliy  when  he  has  been  obliged  to  stay  after  school 
to  learn  a  lesson,  for  example  in  grammar  or  latin,  '  What  use  is 
there  in  my  learning  latin  and  grammar?'  and  bis  litde  brain  is 
quite  as  much  puzzled,  and  his  sense  of  justice  and  liberty  as  much 
offended,  by  this  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  hated,  useless  study,  as 
by  the  whipping  which  sometimes  accompanies  it. 

The  truth  is,  ignorance  and  inexperience,  whether  they  be  in  the 
child  under  the  government  of  its  teacher,  or  the  creature  under 
the  direction  of  Ins  Creator,  must  yield  themselves  to  the  guidanqe 
of  another^s  wisdom,  and  another's  will.  In  both  cases,  it  must  be 
canfidenccy  or  faith  and  love,  which  submits,  and  not  reason  ;  and  if 
the  child  is  never  taught  to  yield  to  the  will  (or  aifoitrary  direction, 
as  our  correspondent  would  term  it,)  of  another,  how  can  he  be 
prepared  to  say  ^  Thy  will  he  done  /'  when  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence disappoints  his  best  plans,  and  deprives  him  of  his  most 
valuable  possessions,  without  anv  reason  which  his  limited  powers 
can  discern.  It  is  &Ise  philosopny  to  leave  uncultivated  this  spirit 
of  filial  confidence,  which  has  its  Uoom  in  childhood,  and  which 
forms  the  most  delightjfiil  trait  of  the  man  and  the  christian,  in  order 
10  call  forth  prematurely  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  teach  the 
doctrine,  that  we  must  regard  nothing  as  jmtj  of  which  we  do  not 
nnderstand  the  reason. 

We  have  never  seen  an  indiindual  more  strenuous  than  Fdlen- 
berg,  for  rendering  punishments,  as  much  as  -possible,  the  natural 
consequences  of  faults,  or  who  carried  out  this  principle  more  folly 
or  more  skiUully  into  practice.  And  yet,  after  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience and  observation,  of  a  mind  thus  devoted  to  the  subject,  we 
never  found  any  one  more  decided  than  this  eminent  man,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  using  corporal  punishment  in  the  cases  we  have 
mentioned,  or  more  anxious  to  cultivate  that  implicit  confidence, 
which  submits  to  the  will  of  the  educator  without  demanding  his 
reasons.  Iliis  is  bdeed  the  great  charm  of  childhood  ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  that  to  which  the  Saviour  chiefly  alludes,  when  he 
requires  us  to  *  become  as  litde  children.' 

This  childlike  trust  in  the  parent  or  guardian  soon  establishes  a 
connection  as  firm,  and  as  rational  between  the  fruit  and  the  pun- 
ishment, as  exists  m  the  minds  of  roost  men  between  burning  and 
pab,  or  excess  b  food  and  disease ;  tx  we  regard  these  as  '  natural 
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CODsequenoeSi'  chiefly  or  solely  because  tfaev  are  the  uniform  results , 
and  not  because  we  perceive  any  reason  why  fire,  or  excess  of  food 
should  produce  sufiering.  Still,  even  in  regard  to  '  natural  conse- 
quences,' we  have  often  heard  a  half  complaint,  that  the  human 
organs  of  digestion  had  not  been  made  like  those  of  an  ostrich ;  and 
the  epicure  murmurs  at  the  feeble  capacity  of  his  stomach,  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  his  abused  appetite. 

We  presume  our  correspondent  cannot  mean  that  the  infliction 
of  a  punishment  annexed  to  a  law,  by  thfe  same  authority  which 
enacted  the  law  itself,  '  is  nearly  allied  to  revenge,'  because 
this  would  strike  at  the  justice  of  all  laws,  human  and  Divine. 
And  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him,  that  he  himself  is  obliged, 
as  a  teacher,  to  make  arbitrary  requisitions,  not  only  in  the  lessons, 
and  classes,  and  rules  of  his  school,  but  in  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments also.  A  medal,  surely,  is  not  a  *  natural  consequence '  of 
merit ;  and  we  cannot  discern  how  being  placed  m  a  particular 
seat  by  a  teacher,  could  be  regarded  as  the  '  natural  conse- 
quence '  of  opposite  courses  of  conduct,  by  young  minds.  The 
essence  of  reward,  after  all,  consists  in  the  pleasure  given — ^the 
essence  of  punishment,  in  the  pain  inflicted,  or  the  sufiering  pro- 
duced ;  ancf  it  matters  little  to  the  criminal,  whether  his  torture  be 
caused  by  drops  of  water,  descending  gently  but  incessantly  until 
his  brain  is  maddened,  or  by  the  severe  blows  of  the  whip,  Its 
justice  and  its  kindness  will  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  pain, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  not  by  the  particular 
mode  of  infliction. 

The  circumstance  which  shocks  those  who  object  to  corporal 
punishment  is,  that  it  involves  bodily  pain.  And  b  bodily  pain, 
then,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  pains  ?  Canpot  the  heart  feel  a 
blow  as  well  as  the  shiny  and  as  keenly  too?  Is  the  burning  blush 
of  shame  upon  the  cheek  produced  by  a  seat  of  disgrace,  more  easy 
to  bear  than  the  smarting  of  the  ferule  on  the  hand  ?  Let  those 
who  regard  it  as  cruelty,  tell  us,  whether  they  would  not  have  suf- 
fered less  with  ten  blows,  than  they  have  sufiered  from  a  single 
firown  of  displeasure,  or  a  glance  of  rebuke,  from  some  loved, 
respected  guardian.  To  any  one  who  has  sensibility,  the  lashes  of 
the  tongue  are  incomparably  more  painful  than  any  which  the  whip 
can  inflict.  If  we  may  rely  on  our  own  experience,  the  ooldj 
averted  look  of  an  ofiended  teacher  does  much  more  to  excite 
excruciating  patn^  to  paralyze  and  check  the  mo^evMiKh  of  the 
childish  affections f  ai\d  to  inspire  doubts  of  the  teecher^s  love,  than 
severe  punishment,  inflksted  with  evident  reluotanee  and  soirow^ 
and  followed  by  the  usual  course  of  pt^tient,  kind  attentkm. 
We.  have  never  found  any  punishment  inefe  ef^t^al  ip  ^eo^^fi 
•10 
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the  lovt^  as  well  as  respect,  of  a  pupil,  than  bodily  paifi  jusCly  ancf 
kindly  inflicted ;  and  have  learned  the  truth  of  our  correspondent's 
remacks,  '  that  ju»t  treatment ,  whatever  it  necessarily  be,  always^ 
satisfies  a  sensible  child.' 

And  what  is  there  so  degrading  as  bodily  pain,  when  properly 
viewed  ?  Our  Creator  inflicts  it  every  day  tor  our  ofiences  against 
the  laws  of  nature, — ^whether  we  put  our  fingers  too  near  to  the 
flame,— or  whether  we  attempt  to  use  to  excess  the  blessings  he 
bestows.  He  himself  informs  us,  that  he  sends  pain  to  correct 
transgression.  The  best  of  men  acknowledge,  like  David,  that 
in  their  own  case,  the  discipline  of  thought  and  feefing  which  it 
involves  has  been  the  means  of  moral  improvement,.— nay,  of 
intellectual  advancement;  and  many  can  repeat  with  heartfelt 
gratitude,  the  beautiiiil  line, — ^  For  all  I  thank  thee ;  but  most  for 
the  severe ! ' 


MANUAL  LABOR  COLLEGES. 


It  is  known  to  omr  readers  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  into  some  of  our  colleges,  manual  labor  in  connection  with 
study,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  expenses,  but  to 
secure  our  students,  if  possible,  from  the  debrlitating  efiects  of  a 
.  sedentary  life.  In  the  *  Episcopal  Recorder,'  of  Philadelphia,  we 
find  the  following  remarks  on  this  topic,  in  reference  to  Brbtol 
College* 

'  If  it  be  important  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  thorough  inves- 
tigation, and  to  a  prompt  and  efficient  command  of  its  powers—- 
if  it  be  important  to  enrich  it  with  the  treasures  of  human  and 
divine  science — to  familiarize  it  with  the  paths  of  enlarged  thought, 
cultivated  feeling,  refined  taste,  pure  and  exalted  motive,  and  a 
fearless  and  selfndenying  Christian  enterprise,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  cho  almost  paramount  importance  of  having  regard,  in  the 
whole  course  of  education,  \o  the  sound  and  vigorous  health  of  the 
body.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  But  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  utterly  to  decry  the  old  and  time-honored 
systems  of  education,  beeause  the  trite  motto,  ^^iana  mens  in 
corpore  sano^'  has  not  been  more  distinctly  recognized  by  them  ? 
Are  we  to  disregard  thoM  piofound  principles  of  liberal  education 
which  have  been  tried,  and  have  not  been  found  wanting — because 
they  have  not  generally,  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  ovr 
eouotryi  been  acted  upon  b  connection  with  systematic  corporeal 
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tteglmen  ?  No.  But  it  may  be  our  duty  in  establishing  and  en* 
dowing  a  new  Institution,  to  incorporate,  as  a  radical  principle, 
diffusing  its  healthful  influence  through  every  department,  what 
may  have  been  too  long  overlooked,  or  from  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstance^,  is  still  rejected  in  others.  It  may  be,  and  most  un- 
<}uestionably  it  is,  our  duty,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  institu- 
tion which  will,  we  hope,  send  forth  well  trained  and  strong  men 
to  fill  the  great  trusts  of  religion  and  science  and  legislation,  for 
generations  to  come — ^to  see  that  provision  be  made  while  the  ele- 
ments are  under  our  hand,  for  sound  health  of  body,  active  indus- 
try, endurance  of  fatigue,  and  firm  Christian  manliness  of  character. 
We  may  be  pardoned,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  church,  for 
being  unambitious  of  seeing  among  bur  alumni  any  of  those  speci- 
mens of  "  diluted  manhood,"  who  associate  the  idea  of  vulgarity 
and  meanness  with  all  manual  labor.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  may  speak  at  large  on  this  subject ;  the  time  has  come  when 
sedentary  invalids  of  all  professions  are  rising  up  by  hundreds — nay, 
by  thousands, — and  demanding  in  a  voice  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
heard,  and  which  must  be  obeyed,  that  systematic  and  regular 
manual  labor  be  incorporated  in  the  very  frame  woric  of  bur  new 
institutions.  Nay,  a  voice  still  more  solemn  comes  up  from  the 
premature  graves  of  genius  and  erudition,  and  eminent  professional 
usefulness,  entreating  us  to  lay  aside  prejudices — to  look  at  facts— 
to  inquire  gravely  and  earnestly  what  can  be  done  to  save  our 
most  promising  young  men  from  those  College  diseases  which  so 
often  utterly  blight  their  prospects  of  usefulness. 

The  following  views  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Bristol  College, 
express  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  Corporation. 

"In  regard  to  manual  labor,  or  exercise  in  the  college  shops, 
gardens,  and  farm,  as  an  important,  if  not  an  essential  part  of  a 
thorough  and  truly  liberal  and  valuable  education,  the  sentiment  of 
Plato  is  adopted  as  fundamental :  that  it  *  ought  to  be  everywhere 
maintained,  that  a  good  bpucation  imparts  to  the  mind  and  body 
all  the  power,  all  the  beauty,  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they 
are  capable.' 

The  Physical  Department  of  Education  in  this  Institution  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  equal  degree  of  attention  and  supervision  from  tbe 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  faculty,  with  the  Intellectual— -with  thb 
difierence,  that  the  exeitise  of  the  former  shall  be  considered  as 
subserving  and  promoting  those  of  the  latter — while  both  are  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  a  good  education  ;  and  in  the  prescribed  course 
of  this  Institution,  not  to  be  dispensed  with." ' 

Tbe  College  of  South  Hanover,  in  Indiana,  has  also  been  or- 
ganized OD  tbe  plan  of  manual  labor.    This  institutioni  which 
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-^xwomenced  in  a  log  cabin,  now  has  a  spacioiss  ediificev  fiSed  mA 
two  hundred  student^  under  the  care  of  six  instnictois^^  whose 
health  hm  been  abnast  uninierrwted^  while  disease  has  visited 
Beighboring  places  in  the  most  alanning  manner.  The  trustees 
state>  that  they  have  a  mechanical  establishment  which  will  give 
employment  to  fifty  or  sixty  students,  two  hours  in  the  day ;  that 
^industrious  young  men  may  earn  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
session,  without  any  interruption  to  their  studies^;  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  any  trade,  more  than  this.  From  boyi  under 
fifteen,  and  especially  those  bred  in  indolence,  they  promise  little. 
Such,  we  think,  ought  not  to  leave  the  paternal  rooi ;  for  to  those 
bred  in  indolence,  a  college  life  is  ruinous.  JSoard  may  be  had  at 
one  dollar  per  week. 

Dr.  Blythe,  the  President  of  this  college,  has  published  some 
interesting  numbers  on  this  subject  in  the  ^Standard,'  of  S.  Hano- 
ver. He  urges,  among  other  considerations,  that  it  is  important 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  bringing  forward  unworthy  men,  by 
the  offer  of  complete  support  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  from 
charitable  funds ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  important  to  bring 
a  good  'education  within  the  reach  of  all,  whatever  profession  they 
intend  to  pursue,  that  talents  may  never  remain  buried  in  poverty. 
Such  schools  too,  he  adds,  '  give  birth  to  enterprize— <:reate  or 
perpetuate  habits  of  industry  and  economy — ^generate  and  keep 
alive  a  feeling  of  self-support  and  independence — preserve  health 
and  awakeu  genius.'  Indeed,  where  the  student  is  compelled  to 
provide  in  part  for  his  own  support,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  he  should  be  funiished  with  a  profitable  employment  which 
shall  thus  counteract  the  effects  of  study,  and  invigorate  the  consti- 
tution, instead  of  adding  to  his  danger,  by  compulsory  and  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  toil.  No  public  extravagance  can  be  greater, 
than  to  allow  a  young  man  who  is  capable  of  eminent  usefulness 
in  church  or  state,  to  destroy  the  germs  of  life,  and  wither  the 
mind  in  its  bloom,  by  combining  the  toils  of  a  studept  with  the 
labor  of  a  teacher  or  a  writer — to  call  upon  him  in  short  to  do  the 
duty  of  two  men.  It  is  extravagance,  because  it  is  wasting  the 
most  valuable  part  of  our  national  capital — the  talenti  of  our  citi^ 
zens ;  and  it  is  doubly  so,  if  this  is  combined  with  an  inadequate 
supply  of  benevolent  aid. 
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(Far  Ih*  Awdi  W  «M«lan.] 
PLAN  FOR  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  AND  8EHINARV. 

Ml    A    HATITS    or    SQROPB. 

pn  our  latt  number,  we  gvre  the  remarki  of  a  naHTe  of  Europe  on  the  defectf 
of  our  scboola.  We  now  puUiah  hto  plan  for  a  preparatory  model  achool,  and  a 
•eminary  designed  to  prepare  competent  teachers  for  our  common  tchooU,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  other  occupation^ 
Our  readers  will  perceive  that  many  of  his  views  are  actually  adopted  in  our 
best  private  schools,  and  they  will  remark  their  coincidence,  in  some  points, 
with  those  of  Fellenberg.  We  need  not  say,  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
unknown  in  our  public  schools.] 

In  a  former  article  I  proposed  as  one  remedy  for  the  existing 
defects  of  American  schools,  the  establbhment  of  a  preparatory 
school,  and  a  college  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
Tbe  following  is  the  course  of  instruction  which  I  should  advise  in 
the  preparatory  school. 

In  tbe^r^^  or  lowest  class^  the  elements  of  the  English  Ian* 
guage,  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic  and  penmanship.  I  would 
recommend  the  introduction  of  a  good  English  book,  which  treats 
of  the  present  times,  and  of  real  life,  and  will  be  interesting  to  boys 
from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age,  and  suitable  for  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  intellect,  and  not  of  fables,  fictitious,  or  ancient  history. 
The  style  of  the  book  must  not  be  formed  of  dry  sentences,  but  foil 
of  little  anecdotes,  written  in  a  lively  and  attractive  manner ;  and 
engravings  or  good  wOod  cuts  may  be  added. 

With  the  second  class  begins  the  separation  of  the  Classical  from 
the  English  course.  Both  should  nevertheless,  be  united  in  the 
following  studies.  The  English  grammar  compared  with  a  higher 
English  reading  book,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  and  sound  knowledge 
of  the  syntax ;  composing  English  letters  to  friends  ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  and  the  histoiy  and  geography  of  the  United 
States.  The  study  of  history  ancf  geography  should  begin  with  the 
place  where  the  school  is  situated,  and  then  go  on  to  the  next, 
noting  everywhere  the  distance,  direction,  local  characteristics,  pro- 
ductions, manufactures,  be,  so  that  the  pupil  may  have  points 
of  comparison,  and  clear  ideas,  at  first  of  the  place  of  the  school, 
and  so,  by  degrees,  of  more  distant  objects.  Nothing  must  be 
learned  by  rote,  but  everything  by  looking  on  the  map,  and  ob- 
serving the  four  cardinal  points ;  and  if  the  map  should  not  indicate 
the  name  of  the  place,  let  it  be  drawn  by  the  pupil  in  the  sand 
with  a  stick,  or  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil.  I  regret  that  none  of  our 
numerous  geographies  for  schools  follow  such  a  course. 
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For  the  chstieal  scholars,  the  study  of  the  Latin  grammar^  and 
Cornelius  Nepos.  For  the  EingKsh,  that  of  the  French,  wbicby  if 
learned  young,  will  be  so  much  the  better  understood. 

In  the  third  clasSy  for  both  courses,  English  letters,  and  conipori- 
tion  of  a  higher  degree,  but  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil,  and 
written  entirely  by  himself;  easy  declamations  well  committed, 
and  recited  weekly  before  the  school,  the  teachers,  and  some 
friends ;  a  cursory  recapitulation  of  arithmetic ;  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  in  Geometry ;  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  of  the  State ;  the  election  and  functions  of  the  different  offi- 
cers, of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  Congress,  &c. ;  the  history 
and  Geography  of  both  Americas  ;  the  physical  history  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  principles  of  Natural  History,  too  much  neglected  in  our 
schools. 

Natural  History  should  begin  with  the  ariimats  which  surround 
us ;  and  not  only  show  their  great  utility,  but  represent  to  our 
youth,  so  generally  inclined  to  every  kind  of  mischief,  the  cruelty 
of  tormenting  their  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  other  animals.  The 
teacher  must  also  make  them  acquainted  with  the  trees  and  plants 
which  surround  them,  point  out  their  uses,  and  partk^ularly  indi- 
cate the  different  kinds  of  plants  which  are  useful  in  different  dis- 
eases, and  those  which  are  poisonous  and  dangerous,  even  when 
they  are  smelled.  How  careless  are  we  in  general  on  this  subject, 
and  how  many  accidents  have  happened  for  want  of  this  simple  and 
easy  branch  of  knowledge. 

To  tliese  studies  add,  for  the  Classical  course,  Latin  continued, 
and  Greek  begun ;  for  the  English  course,  French  continued, 
and  Gennan  or  Spanish  begun. 

In  the  fourth  or  highest  class y  for  both  courses,  English  exer- 
cises on  a  given  theme,  the  original  compositions  of  the  scholar; 
the  reading  of  some  good  English  poet  to  form  the  taste ;  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  the  rest  of  our  earth  in  a  cursory  manner, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  globes,  and  the  planetary  system  ;  in 
Geometry,  the  second  and  third  books  of  Euclid  ;  further  explana- 
tions of  Natural  History,  and  particularly  of  the  wonderful  con- 
Btructioo  of  the  human  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

I  have  observed  with  great  regret,  the  total  neglect  of  this  last 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge.  We  are  generally  much 
better  acquainted  with  longitudes  and  latitudes,  with  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  with  the  tenses  of  our  Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  than  with 
ourselves ; — how  we  move,  speak,  &c., — and  how  we  can  preserve 
our  health.  This  course  alone,  if  properly  attended  to,  may  be 
made  highly  attractive  and  useiiil  for  the  remainder  of  our  lifQ« 
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b  thb  faiifftb  jmr  wiU  be  giTMi  a  puwurj  reetpitnfotioii  of  tbe 
English  ooune,  or  of  all  the  brancbes  ktmed  m  tbe  three  former 
yean*  In  tbe  Qmncti  coHne,  a  fecapitniaiion  of  tbe  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  a  due  pfepanukm  to  entec  tbe  college  or  semiimiy. 
Tbe  stud^  of  Freocb,  SptHwh,  or  Genoan  should  be  attended  to 
duriog  this  last  year. 

For  the  English  course,  French  letters,  exercises,  and  publio 
dedaiDations.    Tbe  Spanish  or  German  oontinued. 

As  no  one  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class,  so  no  one  can  be 
disoiiflsed  iirom  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  last  year,  without  pre<- 
Tjonsly  having,  submitted  himself  to  the  above  mentioned  private 
examination,  and  received  fiom  the  faculty,  a  certificate  of  hb  com- 
petency, signed  by  tbe  Superintendent,  and  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
board  of  examiners. 

A.  fifth  yecrris  partly  devoted  to  those  who  are  deficient  in  their 
studies,  and  partly  to  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  tbe 
different  branches  in  which  they  have  made  good  improvement. 
Extra  teachers  must  be  provided,  able  to  give  them  the  required 
perfection ;  because  the  regular  course  of  studies  for  the  four  years, 
must  be  by  no  means  interrupted. 

With  the  school,  a  spacious  yard,  or  piece  of  ground  should  be 
eonnected,  devoted  to  the  plays  and  recreations  of  the  pupils, 
each  of  whom,  if  possible,  should  have  his  spot  of  ground  or  garden 
to  cultivate ;  and  for  greater  encouragement,  the  mistress  of  the 
school  might  buy  from  the  pupils,  if  they  choose,  all  the  produce 
of  their  gardens,  at  tbe  market  price.  No  corporal  punish^nent 
should  be  allowed.  It  degrades,  and  is  apt  to  destroy  tbe  morality 
of  a  boy.*  To  excite  feelings  of  a  different  kind,  a  daily  journal  may 
be  kept  by  the  principal.  Let  those  who  study  and  conduct  well 
be  marked  4 — those  less  approved,  3,  or  2 ;  and  1  should  be 
marked  for  the  worst.  The  numbers  of  each  boy  through  the 
whole  week  should  beT  recapitulated  every  Saturday,  and  three 
number  ones,  deprive  them  of  recreation.  • 

A  select  juvenile  library,  the  necessary  apparatus,  such  as 
globes,  maps,  be.  should  be  annexed  to  tlie  institution.  Frequent 
pedestrian  excursions  into  the  neighboring  work  shops,  manufac- 
tories, farms,  be.  should  be  made,  and  proper  explanations  given. 
The  treatment  of  all  the  children  should  be  paternal ;  nothing,  in 
short,  should  be  omitted  to  make  them  good  practical  citizens, 
sound  in  body  and  sound  in  mmd. 

This  plan  differs  fixHn  others ; 

1.  By  the  progressive  strict  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in 
each  class. 

*  For  the  Editor**  Tiews,  fee  p.  110. 
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2.  By  ^staUishmg,  as  a  primary  objeet,  the  thonugh  knowl- 
edge of  the  maternal  language. 

3.  By  embracing  but  a  limited,  and  I  may  add,  the  most  useiiil 
fMurt  of  human  knowledge,  for  the  majority  of  our  youth,  instead 
of  hunrying  them  through  all  the  inriumerable  branches  of  study, 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  our  school  prospectuses  are  ovar* 
charged. 

4.  By  leaving  very  little  to  memory.  Memory  is  like  a  feather 
upon  the  open  hand ;  the  first  wind  blows  it  away.  But  to  exert 
memory  in  applying  it  to  objects  lying  m  the  mtellectual  sphere  of 
our  youths,  as  proposed  here,  is  very  useiiil,  and  even  necessary. 

5.  By  accustoming  the  pupils  in  the  early  stages  of  education, 
to  compose  letters  and  exercises  both  in  English  and  French,  they 
learn  early  to  thitJCy  and  to  observe  a  certain  order  in  their  ideas. 
This  course,  by  degrees,  will  enable  them  to  write  well,  and  to 
express  themselves  clearly,  correctly  and  briefly — an  acquisition 
too  generally  neglected  in  our  schools. 

6.  By  establishing  a  semi-annual  private  examination  of  each 
scholar,  every  pupil  is  stimulated  to  exertion,  and  as  his  promotion 
depends  much  upon  his  good  behavior,  his  morality  must  also 
necessarily  be  encouraged.  Thus  a  &ir  chance  is  given  to  appli- 
cation and  talents,  for  abridging  the  time  of  the  prescribed  course. 
Parents  may  also  learn  the  preference  given,  and  the  decided  in- 
clination of  their  sons  in  fitvor  of  one  or  more  of  the  branches  pur- 
sued. Thus  they  may  be  enabled  to  give  their  children  further 
opportunity  of  perfection  in  any  particular  branch,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  making  them  highly  distinguished  statesmen,  schol- 
ars, mechanics,  &c. 

By  following  such  a  plan,  and  developing,  fostering,  and  exciting 
the  yet  slumbering  talents  of  a  youth  in  one  particular  branch  of 
knowledge,  America  may,  and  necessarily  must,  after  a  ceruun 
length  of  time,  raise  men  of  eminence  in  these  respective  branches. 
Let,  for  example,  a  man  of  an  independent  fortune  lay  aside  every 
desire  of  immediate  gain  from  his  son,  allow  him,  if  able  and  indus- 
trious, to  choose  for  himself  one  branch  among  the  many  which  he 
likes  best,  let  him  have  all  the  necessary  assistance  to  pursue,  and 
perfect  this  his  favorite  study,  without  being  compelled  to  pursue 
too  nrnny  at  once  in  order  to  provide  for  his  living,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  this  young  man  distinguishing  himself  in  this  department, 
because  he  has  had  the  necessary  time  and  opportunity  to  attain 
this  perfecUon.*    Suppose  now  there  were  one  or  two   disin- 

•  There  lire  youth  m  how  natural  character,  or  early  hahits,  would  render  it  xn^ 
only  09eIeM  but  unsafe  to  iiMlnl^e  ihrm  In  purautn^  their  own  courae;  and  with 
our  pie.«ciit  niodea  of  education  we  w.ay  add,  there  are  tew  who  are  capable  of 
judging  coucerning  that  portion  of  the  field  of  knowledge  which  Ilea  t>eyoad 
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terested  fathers  who  would .  act  in  accordance  with  these  princi- 

!>les  in  every  village,  town,  or  county,  and  who  are  inclined  to 
bllow  this  well  meant  advice,  and  how  soon  might  we  not  see 
many  young  men  of  profound  talents,  and  eminent  scholarship 
rising  above  the  ordinary  sphere  of  distinguished  men.  The  State 
of  New  York  alone  could  furnish  us  hundreds  !  But  reform  is  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  this  ;  for  I  must  confess  candidly,  that  ^  by 
our  present  superficial  and  too  complicated  studies  in  schools  and 
colleges,  by  the  too  close  calculation  of  many  wealthy  fathers,  who 
wish  that  their  sons,  once  out  of  the  senior  class,  with  their  diploma 
as  A.  B.  in  their  pocket,  may  wander  through  the  world,  and  gain 
their  living  by  their  own  exertions,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
form  any  scholar,  any  sound  and  eminent  man,  except  in  those  few 
cases  where  nature  has  done  more  than  our  instruction.' 

Well  convinced  of  the  useful  consequences  of  an  education 
grounded  upon  these  simple  principles,  I  propose,  after  such  a 
school  is  founded,  to  establish  a  seminary  or  a  college,  with  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  This  college  should  not  only  be 
adapted  for  teachers,  but  for  students  wishing  tp  devote  themselves 
to  other  employments.  Such  an  institution  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  plan  proposed  ;  for  if  a  youth,  having  begun  to  study  in 
the  preparatory  school  should  enter  in  any  of  the  existing  colleges, 
where  the  studies  differ  firom  those  which  have  been  proposed,  he 
would  soon  forget  what  he  had  learned,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
usual  routine  of  hurried,  overcharged  studies,  taught  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  higher  seminaries.  In  this  way,  we  should  entirely 
lose  for  him  and  for  ourselves,  the  expected  benefits  of  a  sound  and 
radical  education,  for  want  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  our  gradu- 
ated citizens,  once  in  office  or  business,  feel  every  day  their  de- 
ficiencies and  the  necessity  of  studying  anew. 

These  institutions  should  never  be  divided  and  left  to  the  direc- 
tion of  separate  superintendents,  as  both  necessarily  form  but  oru 

them.  To  such,  leisure  and  liherty  are  often  ruinous.  But  there  are  casea, 
where  the  want  of  aid  baa  checked  forever  the  progress  of  a  mind  capable  of 
high  attainments;  and  there  are  many,  where  the  struggle  to  provide  for  a  sup- 
port, while  the  mind  is  pressing  on  in  the  career  of  improvement,  has  destroyed 
lieaith  and  life.  May  not  the  almoners  of  our  public  charitiea  sometimes  uao 
false  economy  in  this  way,  and  miicht  notaome  parents  derive  valuable  hints  from 
the  dying  remarks  of  the  lute  Coleridge  ?  In  his  will  he  regrets  his  in^ility  to 
make  auch  provision  for  his  son  *  a«  might  set  his  feelings  at  ease,  and  his  miad 
at  liherty  from  the  depressing  anxieties  of  to-day,  and  exempt  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  diverting  the  talents  with  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  entrust  him,  to 
aubiects  of  temporary  interests,  knowing  that  it  ia  with  him,  as  it  ever  has  bee* 
with  myself,  that  his  powers,  and  the  abiHty  and  disposition  to  exert  them,  ar« 
greatest  when  the  motives  fron^  without  are  least,  or  of  least  urgency  ;  *  and  we 
might  add  of  others,  that  they  are  paralyzed  by  the  presstrtt  of  pecuniary  aovie- 
ties. — Editor. 
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body  and  one  mind.  The  buildings,  the  discipKne,  and  economical 
eoAoems  of  the  school,  must  be  entirely  separated  from  the  seminary 
or  college ;  but  one  mind  alone  must  direct  the  method,  the  hours 
of  recitation,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  studies,  be.  in  both  insti- 
tutions, if  we  intend  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  result.  Both  institu- 
tions, (whose  courses  should  last  generally  ten,  rmd  at  the  least  eight 
years,)  may  thus  furnish  a  complete  scholastic  education.  Each  of 
them,  after  the  fourth  year  of  their  establishment,  will  begin  t6 
give  us  the  beneGts  of  our  labor.  The  preparatory  school  will  fill 
the  college  with  students,  taught  in  accordance  with  the  course 
adopted  in  this  school ;  and  the  graduates  of  the  senior  class  will 
give  us  good  and  able  teachers,  who  could  be  sent  successively  to 
the  different  counties  of  the  State  to  establish  new  schools  after  the 
model  of  our  preparatory  school,  and  thus  fill  the  college  with  an 
increased  number  of  students  taught  in  accordance  with  the  course 
adopted  in  the  preparatory  school. 

In  following  this  plan,  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  the  number  of  good  teachers  must  necessarily  increase 
with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  following  years,  and  consequently  multiply 
at  a  greater  rate,  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars.  Thus  we 
shall  obtain  a  great  many  good  teacherSy  uniting  theory  to  practice, 
and  fully  able  to  take  charge  of  the  common  or  district  schools. 

The  preparatory  school  and  the  college  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  common  schools ;  the  two  fonner  must  be  first  established 
as  the  necessary  nursery  for  the  formation  of  good  teachers,  and  a 
sound  system,  before  we  can  accomplish  a  radical  reform  in  our 
common  schools.  I  may  assert,  without  being  taxed  with  presump- 
tion, that  any  other  attempt  will  be  loss  of  time,  labor  and  money, 
and  will  only  offer  a  partial  result.  A  radical^  thorough  reform^ 
or  none, — this  is  my  fixed  opinion,  grounded  upon  a  period  of 
twenty  years  of  observation  and  practice  in  this  so  highly  useful, 
and  so  little  estimated  and  rewsu^ed  occupation.  By  such  a 
course,  we  may  obtain  by  degrees,  without  any  increase  of  labor, 
and  with  little  additional  expense,  a  radical  and  sound  school  re- 
form, as  well  as  a  complete  scholastic  education. 

But  as  we  shall  have  to  struggle  against  every  kind  of  prejudice, 
and  particularly  against  the  old  established  routine  in  our  colleges 
and  schools,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  government 
oK  the  State  should  take  both  institutions  utider  its  immediate  pro- 
tection for  at  least  five  years.  When  they  are  well  established  and 
in  full  operation,  the  sound  results  will  undoubtedly  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  gain  friends ;  and  public  opinion,  being  thus  in  their 
favor,  they  will  be  able  to  support  themselves  without  furtlier 
assistance* 
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[For  (be  Annab  of  Edacation.] 

MAITER-OF-FACT  EDUCATION. 

[In  an  address  delivered  before  a  villa^  Lyceum,  we  find  the  following 
teoiarks  on  a  topic,  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  full  discussion.] 

There  are  evils  in  the  modem  system  of  education,  not  confined 
to  the  social  affections ;  they  extend  to  the  mind  ;  they  influence 
the  imagination  and  the  reasoning  powers.  Living  continually  ill 
the  outward  and  the  actual, — ^little  conversant  with  the  iirward  and 
the  ideal, — we  become  mere  matter-of-fact  creatures,  incapable  of 
comprehending  anything  that  does  not  come  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  senses  ;  and  besides,  as  if  outward  circumstances  were  not 
sufficient  for  this,  we  are  trained  up  to  it  from  our  very  infency. 
The  children  of  the  present  day  receive  a  matter-of-fact  education ; 
their  heads  are  crammed  with  factSj— facts, — facts !  The  intel- 
lect alone  is  cultivated ;  the  affections  and  the  imagination  are  neg- 
lected.    The  consequence  fe  easily  seen. 

*  The  child  is  grown  as  csutioas  as  three  score ; 
Admits,  on  proof,  that  two  and  two  are  four. 
He  to  no  aimless  energies  gives  way ) 
No  little  fairy  visions  round  hiiQ  play  ] 
He  builds  no  towering  castles  in  the  sk^,  ' 
Longing  to  climb,  his  bosom  beating  high ) 
Is  told  that  fancy  leads  but  to  destroy  *, 
You  have  five  senses;  follow  them,  my  boy ! 
If  feeling  wakes,  his  parents'  fears  are  sucn, 
They  cry,  *  Don't,  dearest,  you  will  feel  too  mnch.' 

Thus  the  germs  of  ima^ation  are  nipped  in  the  bud ;  the  affec- 
tions are  checked  in  their  growth,  and  we  become  cold,  calculating, 
selfish  beings,  qualified,  perhaps,  for  the  drudgery  of  mere  me- 
chanical operations,  but  totally  unfitted  for  the  higher  and  nobler 
employments  of  life.  And  this  is  what  we  call  ^  practical  educa- 
tion ! '  And  to  such  an  extent  is  it  carried  at  the  present  day,  by 
its  advocates,  that  tliey  would,  if  they  could  have  their  way,  speedily 
banish  from  our  schools  every  branch  of  knowledge  that  is. not 
productive  of  immediate  and  practical  utility.  Fortunately,  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  c^rry  their  object  into  effect.  How 
soon  they  will  do  it,  remains  to  be  seen.  From  the  signs  of  the 
times,  we  have  everything  to  fear.  Should  they  once  succeed, 
farewell  to  every  noble,  and  generous,  and  elevated  sentiment.  The 
refinements  of  civilized  society  could  have  no  place  under  their 
sway.  They  would  reduce  everything  to  the  standard  of  mere 
practical  utility.  In  the  words  of  another,  *  They  would  dig  down 
Parnassus  to  help  McAdamize  a  road^  and  underlay  the  foundations 
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of  Castalia  and  Arethusa  ^th  aqueducts.'  They  would  cut  up  a 
beautiful  commoD,  as  they  have  attempted  to  do  in  a  neighboring 
town,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  a  few  rods  the  distance  to  market. 
Talk  to  them  of  the  utility  of  the  Cemetery  on  Mount  Auburn,  or  the 
Monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  will  listen  to  you  with  a  stare 
of  incredulity.  By  them,  nothing  is  considered  useful  but  what  is 
to  *  perish  with  the  using ; ' — ^as  if  man  were  a  There  animal,  re- 
quiring indeed  meat  and  drink,  smd  clothing  and  shelter,  wlio,  if  once 
provided  with  these,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  iii^cessaries  of  life  ! 
'  Strange,'  you  exclaim,  '  that  any  in  their  senses  should  embrace 
such  sentiments  ;  there  must  be  some  powerful  charm  in  that  word, 
utility,  thus  to  cheat  a  man  of  his  common  sense.'  Not  at  all ; 
it  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  present  system  of  education.  We 
cultivate  the  intellect  to  the  neglect  of  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  Reason  we  cannot,  at  least  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term ; 
for  to  that,  a  cultivated  and  active  imagination  is  necessary.  What 
wonder  then  that  we  should  be  the  dupes  of  the  most  miserable 
sophbtry ;  deluding  others,  ourselves  deluded. 
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Rtnari  of  a  CommiUee  of  the  Regeiiti  of  (he  Univerniy  of  the  State  ofJSTtw 
York  on  the  education  of  Common  School  Tecuiherif  together  with  an  oT' 
dinance  of  the  Regents  for  carrying  the  plan  embraced  in  said  Reporly 
into  execuHonj  toiui  the  requisite  instructions  for  that  purpose.  Albany, 
1835. 

Ik  our  last  number,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  describing  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  the  first  permanent  Seminary  for  Common  School 
Teachers,  established  in  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  in- 
formed.* It  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that  we  have  received 
fix)ra  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  the  state  of  New 
York, — the  Hon.  John  A.  Dix, — a  report  on  this  subject,  under- 
stood to  be  prepared  by  him,  with  an  ordinance  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University  providing  for  regular  courses  of  instruction  for 
teachers,  in  eight  of  the  principal  Academies  of  the  State. 

We  rejoice  to  find  it  not  only  distinctly^  but  practically  an- 
nounced, in  this  manner,  that  it  is  the  *  settled  policy '  of  the 
most  populous  state  in  the  Union,  to  educate  the  teachers  of  its 

*  This  ■eminarr  oontains  one  handred  and  one  papils,  instead  of  fiAy-tiz  m 
before  stated.  Vve  do  not  forget  that  the  Rensselaer  School  of  Troy,  afforded  a 
most  valuable  course  of  acient^  instruction,  to  those  who  proposed  to  be  teachera. 
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coinmoD  schools  for  their  profession.  Such  a  step,  in  advance  of 
every  other  government  in  the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  this 
liberal  state  ;  and  the  example,  we  trust,  will  have  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  of  education  in  our  country. 

The  report  is  drawn  up  with  great  ability  and  clearness,  and 
points  out  the  evils  Arising  from  the  defective  education  of  our 
teachers,  and  the  mode  of  remedying  it,  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  oar  legislative  bodies.  It  states  '  the  leading  and 
acknowledged  defect  in  our  common  schools' — ^  the  want  of  com- 
petent teachers  ;'  and  tl)at  without  these,  much  of  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  schools  is  wasted,  and  no  system  of  instruction  can 
be  made  complete.  It  refers  to  the  fact,  that  in  other  countries, 
seminaries  for  teachers  are  considered  indispensable  to  a  system  of 
primary  instruction.  Of  Prussia^  it  states  the  following  well 
known  facts. 

*  In  the  year  1833,  that  kingdom  had  forty-two  seminaries  for  teachers, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  students ;  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  of 
whom  are  annually  furnished  for  the  primary  schools.  The  vocation  of 
instructor  is  a  public  office,  as  well  as  a  profession.  He  receives  his  edu- 
cation almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  his  quali^cations  to 
teach  are  determined  by  a  board  deriving  its  authority  from  the  govern- 
ment; the  salary  cannot  be  less  than  a  certain  sum,  which  is  augmented 
as  occasion  requires ;  and  the  local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise  it  as 
high  as  possible  above  the  prescribed  minimum.  Finally,  when  through 
age  or  infirmity  he  becomes  incapable  of  discharging  his  duties,  he  is 
allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  for  his  support.  These  provisions  of 
law  have  made  the  business  of  teaching  highly  respectable,  and  have 
secured  for  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia,  a  body  of  men  eminently 
qualified  to  fulfil  the  elevated  trust  reposed  in  them.' 

And  some  plan  like  this  must  be  admitted,  after  all,  to  be  the 
only  feasible  mode  by  which  qualified  teachers  can  be  ^  secured  for 
the  primary  schools '  of  any  country.  As  we  observed,  in  remark- 
ing on  the  report  on  the  comrooh  schools,  in  our  last  number,  so 
long  as  the  compensation  for  teaching  our  children  is  no  greater 
tl)an  is  given  for  '  taking  care  of  our  cattle  and  our  stables,  few 
will  be  induced  to  incur  the  labor  and  expense  which  are  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  more  difificult  task ; '  and  when  prepared,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  in  this  employment,  'while  other 
professions,  equally' useful,  and  more  respected  and  profitable,  are 
open  to  them.'  'Economy  here  disappoints  itself,'  for  there  are 
no  laws,  or  customs  of  caste,  like  those  of  European  countries, 
which  confine  a  man  to  the  profession  which  he  has  adopted. 

We  learn  from  the  n^port,  that  three  academies  in  the  state  of 
New  York, — those  of  St.  Lawrence,  Oxford  and  Canandaiguay^— 
♦11 
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bare  ertablisbed  courses  of  lectures  end  exercises  fer  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers^  with  results  of  whicb  the  following  is  given  as 
a  specimen. 

'In  the  neighborhood  <^  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  the  school  dis- 
tricts are  almodt  entirely  supplied  with  teachers  educated  at  that  insti- 
tution ;  and  so  beneficial  has  been  the  effect  of  introducing  into  the 
schools  a  better  class  of  instructors,  and  more  efficient  plans  of  instruc- 
tion, that  the  compensation  of  teachers  is  already,  on  an  average,  from 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  annum  more,  than  it  was  before  the  academy 
had  established  a  department  for  training  them.  The  influence  of  these 
measures  upon  the  public  opinion  of  a  small  section  of  the  country,  fur- 
nishes tlie  strongest  ground  of  assurance,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  ex- 
tend thea  in  order  to  produce  the  same  results  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.' 

It  is  this  influence  ott  public  opinion  on  which  reliance  is  pTaced, 
to  produce  voluntary  efforts  for  the  support  and  respectability  of 
tbeprofession,  which  in  Prussia  arise  from  compulsory  motives. 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  report,  and  adopted  by  the  Regents 
of  the  Univej-sity,  is  to  select  one  academy  in  each  of  the  eight 
senatorial  districts  of  the  state ;  to  appropriate  five  hundred  dollars 
to  each,  tor  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  apparatus  adapted  to  the 
use  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers,  thus  reserving  six 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  permanent  fund  often  thousand  dollars 
now  on  hand,  for  future  contingencies ;  and  from  the  annual  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  literature  fund,  (estimated  at  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,)  to  appropriate  four  hundred  dollars  to  each 
of  the  Academies,  to  provide  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  the 
art  of  teaching. 

The  following  academies  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose. 

Kins^'s  county. 
Orange  county, 
Columbia  county, 
St.  Lawrence  county, 
Herkimer  county, 
Chenango  county, 
Ontario  county, 
Genesee  county. 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  it  is  remarked 
in  the  report,  that  the  standard  slmuld  be  raised  ^  as  high  as  pos- 
sible,' because  ^  the  qualifications  of  those  who  follow  it  will  in-> 
cline  to  range  bielow»  and  not  above  the  prescribed  standard.'  It 
proposes  thai  none  should  be  allowed  to  enter  on  the  course,^  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
io  much  of  geography  as  is  found  in  the  duodecimo  works  on  this 
subject,  usually  studied  in  our  schools. 


For  the  1st  District, 

Erasmus  Hall  AcAdemy, 

«         8d        " 

Montgomery         •• 

«         3d       « 

Kinderhook           «* 

u         4t|^      u 

8t.  Lawrence        " 

«         5th      " 

Fairfield,               « 

«         6th      « 

Oxford                   «* 

«         7th      « 

•  Canandaigaa        <' 

^         8th      « 

Middlebury           «« 

The  fidlowiog  are  the  subjects  of  study  proposed  for  the  teach- 
ers' course,  which  are  required  to  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  while 
they  are  not  intended  to  exclujde  others,  shall  not  Im  albwed  to 
give  way  to  any. 

1.  The  English  language. 

2.  Writing  and  Drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written ;  and  Book*keeping. 

4.  Geography  and  Creneral  History,  combined. 

5.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  and  Surveying. 

7.  Natural 'Philosophy  and  the  Elements  of  Astronomy. 

8.  Chemistry  and.  Mineralogy. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

10.  Select  parts  of  the  Revised  Stialutes,  and  the  duties  of  Public 
Officers. 

11.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

12.  The  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Full  and  interesting  directions  are  given  concerning  the  method 
of  instruction  which  should  be  adopted  in  each  of  these  branches, 
which  will  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment.  On  the  principles  of 
teaching,  it  is  observed,  '  instruction  must  be  thorough  and  copious.' 

'  It  must  not  be  confined  simply  to  the  art  of  teaching,  or  the  most 
successful  methods  of  commuuicating  knowledge,  but  it  must  embrace 
also  those  rules  of  moral  government,  which  are  as  necessary  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  teacher,  as  for  the  formation  of  the 
character  of  those  who  are  committed  to  his  care. 

'  Although  this  branch  of  instruction  is  mentioned  last  in  the  order  oi 
subjects,  it  should  in  fact  run  through  the  whple  course.  All  the  other 
branches  should  be  so  taught,  as  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  object  of 
creating  a  facility  for  communicating  instruction  to  others.  In  teaching 
the  principles  of  the  art,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  Hall%  lectures  on 
School-Keeping,  a  text  book ;  and  Abbott's  Teacher,  Taylor's  District 
School,  and  the  Annals  of  Education  should  be  used  as  reading  books, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  imftrovementin  reading  the  English  language, 
and  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  most  improved  mode  of  instruction, 
and  the  best  rules  of  school  government  From  the  Annals,  select  parts 
only  would  be  chosen' for  the  purpose.' 

In  remarking  upon  the  practical  execution  of  this  plan,  the  im- 
portance of  exercising  the  mind,  instead  of  merely  amassing 
Knowledge — of  making  the  pupils  think  for  themselves,  instead  of 
treasuring  up  otHer  men's  thoughts,  is  strongly  urged.  It  is  pro- 
posed, that  m  the  ordinary  subjects  of  study,  instruction  should  be 
given  to  those  destined  for  teachers,  in  connection  with  other  pu- 
pils, but  that  they  should  be  employed  in  succession,  to  hear  the 
recitations  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
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As  to  the  duration  of  the  coune^  it  b  stated  that  three  years  is 
the  shortest  period  which  can  be  reasonably  assigned.  Each 
pupil  who  completes  the  qourse,  and  gives  satbfactory  evidence  at 
a  public  examination,  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  and  of  his  ability  to  teach  them,  is  to  receive  a 
diploma,  signed  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  Principal  of  the  Academy, 
testifying  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach.  This,  however,  b  not  in* 
tended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  biennial  examination  and 
certificates  of  the  Inspectors  of  Common  Schools  in  each  town 
which  b  required  by  law.  In  thb  way,  provision  b  made  not  only 
to  ascertain  the  original  ability  and  character  of  the  teacher, 
but  to  exclude  him  from  the  employment  if  he  should,  in  any  way, 
forfeit  his  claims  to  confidence. 

A  student,  who  does  not  finbh  the  entire  course,  b  to  receive 
merely  a  certificate  from  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  stating  the 
time  spent  in  the  institution,  and  the  studies  pursued,  and  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  individual. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  candidates 
for  the  teacher's  office,  the  committee  leave  the  selection  for  future 
consideration  ;  and  refer,  even  the  choice  of  class-books,  for  the 
present,  to  the  respective  teachers  in  order  to  obtain  their  opinions, 
and  the  results  of  their  experience.  They  propose  the  purchase  of 
a  set  of  simple  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  chemical  apparatus, 
geometrical  solids,  surveying  instruments,  a  quadrant,  telescope, 
globes,  atlas,  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  each  academy.  One  modification  of  the  itinerating  sys- 
tem of  instruction  is  proposed  by  the  committee,  which  we  think 
is  highly  valuable,  and  which  we  believe  has  been  practised  upon 
to  some  extent,  by  Prof.  Eaton,  and  bis  pupils  of  the  Rensselaer 
School  of  Troy.  They  suggest,  that  when  the  state  of  the  funds 
shall  permit,  a  professional  lecturer  may  be  employed  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  Natural  Science,  for 
one  month  in  the  year  at  each  of  the  Academies,  to  illustrate  more 
fully,  and  fix  more  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the  principles 
they  have  learned  Crom  their  text-books,  and  from  the  lectures  and 
apparatus  of  the  academy.  They  believe  that  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars  with  the  fees  of  the  students,  would  procure  such 
a  lecturer  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  for  the  teachers'  depart- 
ment ;  and  they  propose  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Regents  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  department. 

After  the  long  continued  efibrts  we  have  made  to  excite  public 
attention  to  this  subject,  we  need  not  say  that  we  are  highly  grati- 
fied by  so  happy  a  commencement  of  the  only  true  mcxie  of  im- 
pr6ving  ou^  common  schoob,— that  of  improving  the  teackers\o 
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whose  care  they  are  committed.  Still  we  trust  it  is  bat  the  com' 
mencemeni  of  a  system,  which  shall  provide  a  fiiU  and  regular 
supply  of  qualified  teachers  for  this  state,  and  ultimately  for  every 
state  in  the  Union.  As  the  committee  observe  in  the  report,  the 
number  of  teachers  thus  instructed  will  be  too  limited  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  schools  ;  and  the  most  important  effects  to  be  antici- 
pated are,  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  raise  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  teaching  and  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  produce 
a  conviction  that,  in  the  education  of  children,  liberality  is  the 
only  true  economy.  We  trust  that  in  these  and  other  modes,  pub- 
lic opinion  will  soon  be  so  much  elevated  as  not  only  to  permit^ 
but  to  demand  the  establishment  oUnstitutions  devoted  to  this  ob- 
ject, not  less  extensive  and  not  less  liberally  endowed  than  those 
which  are  consecrated  to  the  education  of  the  ministry.  Could  the 
same  benevolence  which  endowed  these,  be  made  to  perceive  that 
teachers  are  employed  in  layinsr  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  to 
which  ministers  can  only  add  the  top-stone,  we  mi^ht  hope  soon  to 
see  Teachers'  Seminaries,  which  should  scatter  blessings  through 
the  schools  of  our  land.  Is  there  no  Phillips,  or  Bartlett,  or  Per- 
kins, or  Girard  to  endow  them  ? 
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The  Rdation  beitoeen  Education  and  Crime^  in  a  letter  to  the  Right  Rev. 
William  White,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
alleviating  the  miBeries  of  Puhlic  Prisons.  By  FRAifcis  Lieber, 
L.  L.  D.,  member  of  the  Society  ;  to  which  are  added,  some  observa- 
tions, by  N.  U.  Julius,  M.  D.,  of  Hamburg,  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Society.    Published  by  order  of  the  Society.    Philadelphia,  1835. 

In  our  volume  for  the  last  year,  we  referred  to  statements 
made  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  inelficacy 
of  mere  intellectual  instruction  in  preventing  crime.  We  have 
been  favored  by  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Society  with  the  inter- 
esting pamphlet,  whose  title  we  have  copied,  in  which  Dr. 
Lieber  endeavors  to  show,  that  the  estimates  on  this  subject 
do  not  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  the  sweeping  conclusions 
which  some  have  drawn  from  them,  against  the  utility  of  public 
schools.  He  admits  that  the  progress  of  society  necessarily 
presents  new  temptations,  and  new*  facilities  (or  crime.  While  the 
wants  and  possessions  of  men  are  few,  there  is  little  comparative 
inducement  to  fraud  and  robbery.  So  long  as  locks  and  bars,  and 
credit,  and  writing,  are  unknown,  burglary,  and  swindling,  and 
ibrgery,  cannot  be  commuted.     With  thp  nroaress  of  wealth  and 
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improvement,  therefore,  crimes  must  be  multiplied ;  and  this  does 
not  imply  necessarily  that  there  is  any  deterioration  in  the  actual 
character  of  the  individuals  or  the  nation.  He  admits  that  evils 
follow  in  the  train  of  improvement ;  but  he  remarks,  that  this  is  no 
more  valid  as  an  objection,  than  one  which  was  adduced  in  the  last 
century  against  the  improvement  of  roads, — that  the  progr.ess  of  an 
enemy  through  the  country  is  thus  made  easier. 

Dr.  Lieber  admits,  that  knowledge  is  merely  negative  in  its 
influence,  and  may  be  the  instrument  of  good  or  evil ;  but  observes, 
that  public  ir^truction  necessarily  involves  some  degree  of  moral 
discipline,  which  exerts  a  direct  and  positive  influence ;  and  presumes 
that  the  mind  of  a  pupil  roust  always  be  more  disposed  to  receive 
moral  and  religious  truth.  If  the  character  of  our  teachers  were 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  they  would  all  command  themselves,  and 
if  they  knew  how  to  prevent  the  corruption  which,  results  from  the 
mere  assemblage  of  children  in  a  school,  when  not  counteracted  by 
direct  moral  influence,  his  anticipations  would  be  well  founded. 
But  unhappily,  the  public  schools  are,  in  many  instances,  the  means 
of  corrupting  those  who  were  previously  ignorant  of  vice;  and 
their  character  has  not  been  improving  in  this  respect. 

Still  he  maintains  very  justly,  that  there  is  something  human- 
izing, something  softening  to  the  character,  in  every  species  of 
knowledge,  or  rather,  as  we  think,  in  the  habit  of  self-command 
which  is  gained  by  the  eflTort  to  study,  and  in  the  experience  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  a  calm  state  of  mind.  He  also  main- 
tains, that  the  borderers  on  civilization,  who  have  so  far  tasted  of  its 
pleasures  as  to  desire  them,  and  are  yet  too  ignorant  or  too  ill- 
educated  to  appreciate  them  rationally,  are  most  in  danger  of  being 
driven  into  crime,  in  order  to  obtain  them. 

But  while  he  allows  that  the  influence  of  instruction  may  be 
counteracted  by  other  causes,  he  remarks,  that  there  are  circum- 
stances which  produce  an  apparent  multiplication  of  crime,  when 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  diminishing.  The  introduction  of  a  general 
school  system,  or  of  ameliorations  in  criminal  laws  or  prisons,  will 
naturally  be  attended  by  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
same  government  in  the  investigation  and  detection  of  crime,  and 
more  readiness  to  convict  criminals.  The  influx  of  foreign  emi- 
grants, a  severe  winter,  a  scarcity  of  money,  a  change  in  public 
measures  afllecting  some  branch  of  industry,  a  violent  excitement 
on  some  topic  of  public  interest,  may  produce  similar  effects  during  a 
given  period.  To  one  or  more  of  these  causes;  Dr.  Lieber  traces 
the   apparent  increase  of  crime   in  some  parts  of  our  country. 

The  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  be  traced  to 
the  large  importation  of  paupers  and  refugees  from  justice,  who  come 
among  the  foreign  emigrants  that  crowd  that  port  incessantly. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  prison  of  Connecticut  was  opened, 
the  number  of  ofiences  punished  by  confinement  in  the  state  prison, 
.was  increased  ;  and  the  improvements  made,  had  a  direct  effect  in 
diminishing  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  criminals.  To  these 
circumstances  must  we  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  increased 
number  of  convictions  remarked  by  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Tocque- 
ville,  during  their  late  visit  to  our  prisons.  Since  the  system  has 
become  established,  and  exerted  its  influence,  the  number  of  con- 
victions has  decreased ;  thus  showing,  at  least,  that  the  apparent 
increase  of  crime  has  not  continued. 

In  order  to  procure  the  data  necessary  to  decide  on  the  question, 
whether  the  apparent  multiplication  of  crimes  in  our  country  is 
really  connected  with  an  increase  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Lieber  ad- 
dressed letters  to  several  of  the  superintendents  of  our  prisons, 
containing  inquiries  as  to  the  proportion  of  educated  prisoners. 
From  their  answers  it  appears,  that  in  the  Philadelphia  prison,  as 
we  have  formerly  stated,  about  one  half  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  that  many  of  the  remainder  were  too  imperfectly 
taught  to  read  with  ease,  and  thus  had  little  access  to  the  means 
of  knowledge  contained  in  books.  Only  ten  out  of  two  hundred 
and  nineteen,  hsnl  received  a  good  education,  and  only  *  two 
others  could  read  and  write  tolerably.'  Most  of  tbera  were  brought 
up  in  idleness.  In  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  out  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  could  not  read  or 
write,  only  forty-two  had  received  '  a  good  common  English  edu- 
cation,'— the  least  degree  of  instruction  which  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  accountj  in  estimating  the  effects  of  knowledge — -and  only 
eight  had  passed  through  a  college.  A  fearful  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  intemperance  is  found  in  the  statement,  that  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  of  the  number  had  been  habitual  drunkards; 
and  many  had  committed  their  crimes  while  intoxicated.  One 
fifth  of  the  number  had  become  orphans  in  eariy  life. 

At  Auburn,  of  six  himdred  and  seventy  prisoners,  only  three 
had  received  a  collegiate  education,  eight  an  academical  edu- 
cation, and  two  hundred  and  four  a  good  English  education.  Of 
the  whole  number,  five  hundred  and  three  had  been  intemperate; 
and  four  hundred  were  under  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquor,  at 
the  time  of  committing  their  crimes. 

In  the  state  prison  of  Connecticut,  only  eight  in  one  hundred  of 
the  prisoners  could  read,  write  and  cipher,  when  they  were  con- 
victed ;  only  forty-six  in  a  hundred  could  read  and  write ;  and 
forty-four  in  a  hundred  committed  their  crimes  while  under  the 
influence  of  ardent  spirits.  ^  There  is  no  convict  there,'  says  the 
Warden,  *  who  before  his  conviction,  could  read  and  write,  and 
who  was  of  temperate  habits,  and  followed  a  regular  trade.'     In- 
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struction,  temperance  and  industry,  are  then  among  the  best  erfer- 
nal  preventives  of  crime ;  and  to  encourage  these,  will  do  more  to 
repress  it,  than  any  possible  improvement  of  codes  or  prisons. 

To  the  letter  of  Dr.  Lieber,  are  annexed  some  highly  interest- 
ing observations  by  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Julius,  who  is  now  on  a 
visit  to  our  country,  in  behalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  its  prisons.  He  remarks  that  the  Prussian 
system  of  education  is  founded  upon  three  fundamental  principles ; 
1.  The  preparation  of  competent  teachers  in  seminaries  erected 
for  the  purpase ;  2.  The  legal  obligations  of  parents  to  provide 
instruction  for  their  children  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year ;  '  and,  3.  The  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  on  a  religious  and  moral  basis,  so  that  the  first,  or 
the  two  first  hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  entirely  to  a  regular 
course  of  religious  instruction.' 

Under  this  system,  aided  by  the  establishment  of  institutions  for 
the  reformation  of  Juvenile  offenders  by  private  benevolence,  while 
the  population  has  increased  by  three  per  cent.,  from  1828  to 
1831,  a  decrease  of  three  per  cent,  in  \\\e  indictments  against  chil- 
dren above  the  age  of  eleven  years,  took  place  in  the  same  period; 
It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  the  number  of  tlvose  under  eleven, 
who  colild  not  be  considered  as  having  received  the  full  influ- 
ence of  this  education,  bad  actually  increased. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  least  number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quencies occurred  in  the  least  instructed,  but  agricultural  provinces, 
and  the  greatest  in  the  commercial,  and  manufacturing  districts. 
The  former  were  generally  crimes  of  a  heinous  character ;  the 
latter  principally  fraud  and  larceny,  or  crimes  against  property,  for 
which  a  wealthy,  trading  community  aflfords  the  greatest  facilities 
and  temptations.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  amount 
of  corruption  will  necessarily  produce  more  crime  in  a  crowded 
population,  who  so  often  want  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  than  in 
more  thinly  settled,  and  well-fed  agricultural  districts.  Dr.  Julius 
also  remarks,  that  in  Austria,  the  following  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  criminals  and  of  children 
instructed. 


Austria  Proper, 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlbcrg, 

Moravia  and  Silesia, 

Bohemia, 

Dalmatiu, 

Interior  Austria, 

fjalido, 


ChUdren  at  StkooL 

htdicimenU. 

948  ou\  of  1000. 

1  to  1676  inhabitants. 

945        <* 

M 

1  to    32d 

It 

919        ** 

u 

1  to  1707 

u 

906        « 

A 

1  to  1428 

u 

649        " 

u 

1  to    138 

u 

443        " 

u 

1  to    609 

u 

115       " 

u 

1  to  1382 

u 
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h  wDI  be  bbMTved  from  this  table,  that  the  increase  of  iostnio* 
tion  is  regularly  attended  with  the  diminution  of  crimei  with  three 
exceptions, — ^the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia  and  Galicia.  Dalmatia,  Dr. 
Julius  observes,  is  the  common  refuge  of  fugitives  from  justice  in  the 
neighboring  countries ;  and  Galicia,-— «  part  of  the  ancient  Poland-* 
is  stiU  in  that  rude  state  of  society,  where  the  wants  of  life  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  temptations  to  crime  are  small,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  are  peasants,  under  the  despotic 
government  of  the  landholders.  Neither  of  these  exceptions,  there- 
fore, can  be  urged  against  the  general  principle.  The  Tyrolese 
«ure  a  brave,  independent,  and  very  ingenious  race,  travelling  by 
thousands  every  year,  as  showmen  and  pedlars,  to  every  part  of 
Europe.  With  this  capacity,  and  these  opportqnities  for  evil,  and 
under  a  government  whose  police  and  customhouse  regulations 
-are  so  galling  to  a  free  spirit,  and  create  so  much  of  what  may  be 
termed  artificial  crime,  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising,  that  superior 
iuformation  should  be  converted  to  purposes  of  illicit  gain,  or  that 
Ibeir  liigh  spirit  should  break  forth  in  acts  of  violence.  But  if  this 
be  allowed  to  be  an  exception,  it  does  not  at  all  destroy  the  evidence 
of  the  general  truth. 

Dr.  Julius  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
crime  *  more  than  anything,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  manner  of 
elementary  instmction,  whether  it  be  a  mere  mechanical  one,  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge,  confining  the  highest  moral  information  to  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures  ;  or  whether  it  is  one  resting  on  a  religious  and 
moral  foundation,  where  all  other  knowledge  imparled  to  the  child, 
finds  its  test  and  its  confirmation.  He  quotes  the  observation  of 
the  late  Gov.  Wolcott,  that  '  high  mental  attainments  afford  no 
adequate  security  against  moral  debasement ; '  and  the  remark  of 
a  British  writer,  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake,  than  *  the 
supposition  that  knowledge  is  always,  in  itself,  beneficial.'  Dr. 
Julius  believes  that  no  system  of  instruction  or  legislation  which  is 
destitute  of  the  vital  influence  conferred  by  Christianity,  can  be 
effectual  in  preventing  crime  ;  and  be  might  have  adduced  au- 
tliority  far  more  decisive  to  American  minds,  in  the  following  pas* 
sage  from  the  farewell  address  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

'  or  all  the  dispotsitions  and  habitA  which  lead  to  political  prosperity^ 
religion  and  morality  are  indis|)ensnble  supports.  In  vain  would 
that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiue^s,  these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pioua 
man,  ought  to  ret«ppet  and  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  eiU 
ihtir  connections  wiih  private  and  public  felieitif,  .  .  .  And  let  us  with  cau- 
tion, indulge  the  supposition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
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i«ligioiL  Whaterer  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  reined  ed«e»« 
tkmy  on  minds  of  peculiar  atructure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbidT 
BS  to  expect,  that  national  morality  can  prcTail  in  exclmiion  of  religioue 
principles.' 

Let  this  be  bsciibed  upon  our  statute  books  and  our  school 
houses,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  laws  and  our  course  of 
instruction ;  and  we  shall  provide  the  most  effectual  preventive^ 
and'the  most  certain  remedy  of  crime. 


BOLTON'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DUTY  OF  WOMAN. 

In  one  of  our  numbers  of  the  last  year,  we  mioted  an  extract 
from  an  address  containing  the  familiar  passage  of  Milton,  describing 
'  the  whole  duty  of  woman/  and  have  been  taken  to  task  by  a 
lady,  tor  thus  sanctioning  the  principle  of  ^  passive  obedience.' 
We  plead  guilty ;  for  we  disapprove  the  sentiment  no  less  than 
our  correspondent,  and  we  cheerfully  make  the  ^amende  honr 
orabU '  required,  by  inserting  the  extract  she  has  marked  from 
Mrs.  Willard's  ^  Appeal  in  favor  of  female  education  in  Greece.' 
After  complaining  of  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  English 
authors,  even  Paley  and  Addison,  speak  of  woman,  and  which,  she 
observes,  is  to  be  found  in  no  American  author,  Mrs.  Wiliard 
adds  the  following  remarks  on  the  great  poet. 

^  Passing  from  these,  I  name  but  one  author  more.  This  is 
Milton,  whose  dazzling  genius  throws  such  a  lustre  around  him, 
that  we  cannot  but  admire  what  reason  teaches  us  to  condemn. 
I  refer  to  that  much  quoted  passage — 

'  My  Author  and  diepoier;  what  thou  bid*«t 
Unargued  I  obey ;  ao  God  ordaina. 
God  la  thy  law,  thou  mine  :  to  know  no  more 
la  woman^a  happieat  knowledge  and  her  praiae.' 

*  I  cite  this  passage  not  only  because  it  confirms  the  assertion 
which  I  have  made,  but  because  it  contains,  in  principle,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  leading  falsity,  which  has,  in  too  many  ages, 
made  even  well-meaning  men  the  tyrants  of  women  ;  and  led  them 
not  only  to  neglect  our  education,  but  absolutely  to  oppose  it. 

*  To  divest  this  passage  of  the  charm  it  derives  from  being  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  ever  written,  let  us- 
change  the  phraseology,  and  put  it  into  tlie  mouth  of  Adam.  We 
shall  then  know  how  to  appreciate  its  morality,  and  the  bearing  of 
its  sentiments  on  the  character  and  condition  of  women. 
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Mj  ereatnre,  whom  hayinf  made, 

Bv  riffht  I  can  diipooe  of;  what  /  bid 

'Tifl  Siine  unarfued  to  obey — God  ii  my  law, 

I  thine — this  know^  alone.    To  know  no  more 

Ifl  woman*!  hafipieat  knowledge  and  her  praiie. 

'  What !  shall  a  Christian  teach  us  that  man^  not  Ood,  is  our 
author  ?  that  we  are  to  look  to  him,  as  the  ruler  of  our  destiny, 
and  our  final  disposer?  Shall  he  go  further,  and  deny  that  God 
is  a  law  to  us  ?  Shall  woman  then  obey  all  man's  commands 
without  argument  ?  Then  were  she  justified  in  committing  mur> 
der  and  every  abomination,  if  such  were  the  will  of  her  only 
ruler !  And  this  is  to  be  all  her  knowledge — ^all  her  intellectual 
repast — all  her  means  of  moral  improvement  1  She  need  know 
neither  God  nor  his  works,  provided  she  knows  the  will  of  man, 
and  obeys  it !  No— it  was  not  our  fiist  mother  in  her  un&llen 
state  who  was  guilty  of  such  idolatry,  though  her  fallen  daughters 
may  be,  who  bear  the  curse  of  God  for  her  transgression.  Had 
she  uttered  such  sinful  words,  Adam  had  stood  aghast,  as  when  she 
offered  him  the  forbidden  finit ;  or  had  he  not  rebuked  her,  then 
had  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smitten  him,  as  in  aftertime  the  haughty 
Herod  for  the  same  transgression.  Thou  who  hast  sung  creatk>n, 
and  mounted  to  the  burning  throne  of  God !  shouldst  thou  not 
have  remembered  the  first  awful  words  he  uttered  upon  Sbai, 
"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other.Gods  before  me  ?" 

'  It  may  possibly  be  said  that  Milton  should  not  be  made  respon- 
sible for  these  sentiments,  because  he  does  not  utter  them  m  his 
own  person,  but  merely  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  his  heroine. 
But  his  heroine  represents  a  woman  in  her  perfect  state ;  and  Eve 
is  evidently  his  beau-ideal  of  a  perfect  woman,  as  Adam  is  of  a 
perfect  man ;  and  the  sentiment  passes  firom  her,  unchallenged  hy 
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.iiifiiMiJ  Repofi  of  Ou  Trutiees  of  Oie  JVno  England  huHMiaH  fir  the 
EdueaHon  ^  iht  Blind,  to  Ihe  Corpmtwn,  fir  1835. 

The  Reporter  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  BI'md,  jm- 
sents  a  very  gratifying  view  of  the  progress  of  this  Institution 
under  its  devoted  director.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
during  the  past  year  from  34  to  42,  of  whom  41  reside  in  the  in* 
stitutnor     Of  these,  38  are  beneficiaries,  supported  by  poUie 
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funds ;  ]  9  by  the  State  ctf  Massachusetts^  6  by  Maine,  5  by  Netr 
Hampshire,  and  1  by  Vermont.  Four  only  are  able  to  pay  their 
own  expenses — a  fact  which  shows  that  this  misfortune,  like  deaf- 
ness, visits  the  indigent  especially ;  and  that  its  subjects  must  be 
considered  as  dependent  on  the  public  bounty — may  we  not  say, 
pubKc  justice* 

The  noble  principle  is  adopted — ^which  is  the  life  of  every  be- 
nevolent  institution — to  receive  all  deserving  applicants,  foundedl 
upon  a  confidence  in  Providence,  and  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
he  implants  in  the  human  heart,  which  we  beUeve  has  never  been 
disappointed  in  sustaining  a  good  object,  since  the  days  of  Franke. 
We  rejoice  that  the  public  iunds  are  so  liberally  granted,  and  that 
private  benevolence  has  supplied  other  means,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Trustees  feel  justified  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building, 
demanded  by  the  increased  number  of  pupils,  and  necessary  for 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  pupils  are  constantly  employed  from  six  in  the  morning  Xo 
'  nine  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  four  and  a  half  hours  intermis- 
sion, in  the  school  room,  the  workshop,  or  the  music  room. 
Music  has  received  a  great  share  of  attention,  as  being  very 
important  to  their  future  support ;  and  the  class  in  vocal  music, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mason,  sing  with  a  good  degree  of 
taste  and  skill.  Intellectual  employments  have  been  pursued  with 
vigor  and  success.  They  are  generally  familiar  with  Arithmetic ; 
and  several  with  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Geography  and  English 
Grammar  are  taught  to  most  of  them ;  French  to  one  class,  and 
Latin  to  three  of  the  boys.  The  ground  is  ta\cen,  that  the  blind 
ought  to  receive  just  such  an  intellectual  education  as  is  given  to 
other  children,  with  the  same  capacity  and  destination. 

In  mechanical  labor,  such  progress  has  been  made,  that  the 
pupils  can  sew,  knit,  braid — and  manufacture  mattresses,  cushions, 
door  mats,  and  coarse  baskets.  It  is  observed,  that  these  habits 
of  industry,  by  employing  the  time  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  by 
giving  them  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  render  them  far 
more  happy,  than  the  mistaken  indulgence  so  often  practised  by 
parents,  of  treating  them  as  helpless  objects  of  commiseration — a 
course  which  materially  retards  their  progress  when  called  to 
exertion. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  the  salutary  provision  is  con- 
tinued, of  furnishing  every  pupil  a  warm  bath,  as  often  as  it  is 
desirable,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  fresh  air,  the  male 
pupils,  like  those  of  Hofwyl,  are  shut  out  of  the  house  once  io 
the  day,  when  the  weather  allows  it. 

The  religious  exercises  of  the  Institution  are  the  leading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  prayers,  morning  add  evening,  without  note  or 
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commeDt.    On  Sunday,  the  pupils  attend  such  place  of  worship 
as  they  or  their  parents  desire. 

The  most  important  improveroents,  are  those  made  in  the  in- 
struments of  instruction.  The  frame  employed  for  arranging  the 
arithnietical  characters  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  size,  weight, 
and  cost,  by  the  ingenuity  and  labor  of  Dr.  Howe.  The  engrav- 
ing of  maps  in  the  sunken  work,  first  practised,  involves  so  much 
expense  in  printing,  that  it  has  been  very  happily  superseded  by 
the  use  of  others,  engraved  as  they  would  be  for  ordinary  printing. 
But  the  most  valuable  acquisition  is  that  of  a  font  of  types,  adapted 
for  printing  in  raised  characters,  furnished  by  the  benevolence  of 
individuals  in  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket.  The  great  object  of 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  letters,  and  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the 
books  for  the  blind,  has  been  accomplished  more  fully  than  by  any 
previous  plan.  It  appears  from  the  Report,  that,  'in  the  books 
printed  at  Paris,  there  are,  on  a  page  of  8  inches  by  7,  or  56 
square  inches,  408  letters ;  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  improved  method, 
509  letters ;  at  Boston,  787  letters ;  at  Philadelphia,  the  specimen 
shown  us  gives  but  322  letters  to  56  square  inches.'  On  this  esti- 
mate, the  plan  of  the  New  England  Institution  gives  twice  as  much 
matter  on  the  same  space,  as  that  adopted  in  France ;  and  by  ena- 
bling them  to  print  on  dry  paper,  much  thinner,  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  book  of  the  same  size  is  three  times  as  great.  This 
is  a  most  important  gain,  as  any  one  will  perceive,  who  has  seen 
the  French  books ;  and  from  a  specimen  sheet,  which  we  are  al- 
lowed to  annex  to  this  number,  it  will  be  found  that  the  character 
is  sharper  and  more  distinct.  The  setting  of  the  types  and  printing 
may  be  done  chiefly  by  the  blind.  The  book  of  Acts  is  now 
neariy  completed ;  and  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  are  going  on. 
Types  are  also  prepared  for  printing  musk;. 

We  congratulate  the  Asylum,  and  the  friends  of  humanity,  on 
this  happy  result  of  a  course  of  laborious  efforts  by  Dr.  Howe, 
which  promise  to  furnish  a  better  library  to  the  blind,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  language.  We  hope  that  other  Institutions  will 
unite  in  forwarding  this  effort  for  their  improvement,  and  we  think 
it  has  a  claim  to  public  patronage. 

Another  important  advantage  is  derived  from  the  font  of  type, 
in  enabling  the  pupils  to  compose  essays  or  letters  to  their  friends, 
and  to  correct  them,  or  submit  them  for  correction,  before  copying 
4hem  in  manuscript ;  for  we  have  still  to  mention  the  most  surprise 
mg  of  their  acqubitbns,  the  art  of  writing.  It  is  a  settled  point, 
tfaftt  although  the  process  is  comparatively  slow,  the  Hind  can 
team  to  wrUcy  in  a  manner  suffibiendy  legible  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life.  We  are  enabled  to  ofl^  our  readers  gratifying  evidence 
of  this  in  iac  similes,  copied  in  lithography,  from  the  original 
manuscripts  of  the  pupils,  by  Pendletoui  which  are  annexed  to 
•13 
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this  number ;  and  we  hope  they  will  be  used  in  convincing  card-' 
less  and  mdolent  pupils  who  can  see,  that  it  is  their  fault  and  not 
their  misfortune^  if  they  fail  to  write  legibly.  We  must,  however, 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  those  whose  hand  has  been  spoiled 
by  had  instruction;  and  we  would  advise,  that  such  be  immedi- 
ately subjected  to  the  Carstairian  system,  so  well  developed  by 
Mr.  Foster. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  witness  the  progress  of  human  ingenuity, 
not  merely  in  providing  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  our  race, 
but  in  enabling  us  to  shed  light  upon  the  most  benighted  minds ; 
and  how  forcibly  can  we  apply  to  the  present  day  the  delightful 
assurance,  that  in  the  best  sense,  '  the  deaf  hear,'  and  '  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,^  and  those  emphatically  ^poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.'  Never  again,  we  trust,  will  despondency  or 
indifference  shut  the  avenues  of  knowledge  to  any  of  these  dark* 
ened  minds. 


MISCELLANY. 


iLLrnOIS   EdITCATION   CoNVEIfTIOIf. 

A  meeting  of  the  IIliAois  Education  Convention  was  held  at  VandaCsf 
Dec.  5,  1834.  Resolutions  Were  passed  inviting  tbe  judicial  officers  of 
the  state,  the  members  of  the  fegislature,  and  all  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment  of  common  schools,  to.  take  part  in  tbe  deliberations  of  tbe 
convention;  whereupon  sixty-one  delegates  from  thirty-one  counties 
took  their  seats.  An  able  and  spirited  address  to  the  people  of  Illinois, 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  convention  in  rehition  to  common  schooF 
education,  was  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  approved  by  the  convention,  and  five  thousand  copies  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  by  the  state. 

The  address  is  worthy  of  being  thus  widely  circolared.  It  commences 
with  describing  the  school  systems  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  The  system  of  taxation  so  usefbl  in  Massachosetts,  it  is  saidr 
could  not  be  successful  where  so  great  apathy  prevails  on  the  subject 
of  schools.  Of  Connecticut  it  is  stated,  that  the  former  sysiem  of  taxa^ 
tion,  by  which  the  tax  of  a  district  was  forfeited  to  tbe  state  treasury, 
unless  a  school  was  maintained  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  law^ 
was  more  efficient  than  that  which  now  bestows  a  aum  grataitoualy 
from  the  flud ;  that  the  influence  of  tbe  fund  baa  been  *  evidendj  ii^tt' 
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tious,*  in  diminishing  the  interest  of  the  people  in  their  schools,  and  their 
vigilance  in  ii^atching  over  them;  aod  that  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  character  of  the  schools  has  not  been  elevated  hy  the 
addition  of  $80,000  a  year  to  all  their  means  of  instruction,  simply 
because  no  effort  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  happy  efiTects  of  the  system  of  New  York,  are  adduced 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  employing  a  fund  merely 
as  an  aid  to  the  exertions  which  are  required  from  the  people,  and 
making  these  exertions  a  condition  of  receiving  them.  The  report 
adds,  that  the  great  defect  in  regard  to  schools,  both  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  is  in  the  want  of  competent  teachers ;  and  alludes  to  the 
plan  of  the  state  of  New  York  for  providing  means  for  their  instruction^ 
We  are  gratified  to  see,  that  Illinois  now  has  a  productive  fund  of 
$115,772,  and  1,000,000  of  acres  of  land  estimated  at  $1,211,933,  making 
in  all  a  fund  of  $  1,327,705.  In  addition  to  this,  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
lands  sold  by  Congress  aAer  1819,  are  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  fVom  which  a  revenue  of  $10,000  is  annually  received,  and  the 
future  proceeds  are  estimated  at  $563,333.  With  such  funds,  it  will 
indeed  be  unpardonable,  if  this  state  do  not  provide  ample  means  of  edu^ 
cation  for  its  children ;  and  the  duty  is  urged  upon  her  citizens  in  the 
strongest  terms,  in  the  address  before  us. 

In  commencing  this  course,  the  report  proposes  that  circulating  schools 
and  female  teachers  be  first  employed ;  and  that  effectual  measures  be 
taken  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  state.  It  recommends,  that  the 
fund  should  be  employed  in  part,  in  establishing  Academies  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  state,  rather  than  one  large  institution ;  and  that  aid  be 
never  given,  for  this  or  any  other  purpose,  unless  corresponding  efforts 
are  made  by  the  people.  '  Help  those  that  help  themselves,'  is  a  homely 
motto,  npt  less  important  to  private  advantage  than  to  public  economy^ 
and  especially  in  regard  to  schools. 

New  Jersey  Ltcevh. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Lyceum  was  held  in  Trenton, 
on  the  21st  of  January  last,  whose  proceedings  we  find  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Education.  A  report  was  read  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  which  they  state  as  striking  evidence  of 
apathy  on  the  subject  of  education,  that  after  sending  out  twice  in  suc- 
cession, hundreds  of  circulars  containing  inquiries  concerning  the  state 
of  schools,  the  whole  number  of  replies  in  a  year  'does  not  amount  to 
one  dozen.*  Such  fiicts  prepare  us  for  the  melancholy  picture  given  of 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  fbllowing  paragraph  of  the  report 

*It  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  under  the  existing  system,  the  great 
benefit  indicated  by  the  term  poptUat  education  is  not  attained.  The 
numher  of  schoola  is  not  sufilcieutly  large.    The  gfudHiy  of  schools  exist' 
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iog^  18  deplorably  below  tbe  mark  aa  to  the  fiscal  arraBgementBy  tBe  sob* 
jects  taught,  the  manner  of  teaching,  the  checks  and  guards  upon  all  who 
manage  or  instruct,  and  the  harmony,  connection,  and  unity  of  the  plan 
which  should  pervade  the  whole.  The  refpuMions  made  of  teachers  are 
small,  and  altogether  unfixed.  There  is  no  stated  examination  of 
teachers.  Many  are  declared  to  be  incompetent*  Many  are  known  to 
be  intemperate,  and  otherwise  grossly  immoral.  There  is  no  suitable 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  To  go  back  to  the  causes  of  this  lamentable 
state  of  things,  there  are  no  sufilcient  inducements  held  out  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising,  to  become  teachers.  The  remuneration  is  nig- 
gardly, and  there  are  no  facilities  for  the  training  of  instructors ;  no  centnl 
supervision  from  whom  the  character  and  quafifications  of  the  instructor 
may  be  certified  to  society  at  large.  Hence  there  are  few  who  remain 
long  in  this  employment' 

The  Committee  further  state,  that  the  mere  grant  of  money  for  schoolB, 
without  adequate  checks  and  responsibility,  is  found  to  be  of  no  use ; 
that  precipitate  action  would  probably  only  increase  the  evil ;  and  that 
*  thorough  invuiigation^  should  be  *  (he  first  step  in  re/armJ 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  chosen  President  of  the  Ly- 
ceum. In  the  evening,  the  interest  of  a  large  audience,  embracing 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  was  strongly  excited  by  a  series 
of  spirited  resolutions  and  able  speeches  m  behalf  of  education.  The 
resolutions  declare  it  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Lyceum,  that  the 
prejudices  against  the  ofiice  of  primary  instructor,  are  '  unworthy  of  an 
intelligent  and  free  people  ;* — that  *  any  system  of  legislation  which  does 
not  make  provision  for  the  proper  training  of  primary  teachers  is  funda- 
mentally defective,  and  can  only  serve  as  a  temporary  expedient ;' — ^that 
'  Education  is  properly  a  science,'  and  that  without  regarding  and  pur- 
suing it  as  such,  our  schools  cannot  be  improved, — that  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  teachers  are  the  only  adequate  means  of  promoting 
this  science,  and  of  producing,  by  means  of  well  qualified  instructors,  a 
thorough  reform  in  our  schools; — ^and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to 
remain  no  longer  so  far  behind  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  on  this 
point.  A  plan  was  presented  for  the  state,  proposing  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  semiuaries  for  teachers.  A  reso- 
lution was  finally  passed,  that  a  cheap  edition  of  Cousin's  Report,  should 
immediately  be  published  for  distribution  through  the  state.  We  rejoice 
in  these  indications  of  feeling  in  New  Jersey ;  and  we  trust  it  is  the 
beginning  of  life  to  the  dead,  in  a  state  in  which  we  feel  a  deep  interest,, 
on  personal,  as  well  as  public  grounds. 

School  Funds  in  Martland. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland  informs 
us,  that  this  state  now  distributes  siinually,  $36,081  63  for  the  purposes 
of  education.  1.  The  interest  of  the  Free  School  Fund  distributed  to  the 
counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore.    fL  Donations  to  Colleges,  Academis* 
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and  Schools,  $18,100.  3.  Annual  Pnymeni  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, $5,000 :  and  4.  Interest  of  a  loan  granted  without  return  to  St. 
Peter^s  school,  Baltimore,  $180.  A  fund  derived  from  thie  payment  of 
advances  from  the  state  during  the  war  of  1812,  was  entirely  tlistributed 
in  the  same  manner,  w  soon  as  it  amounted  to  $100,000.  Some  portions 
of  these  funds  are  still  in  the  treasury,  and  are  disposed  of  as  the  local 
authorities  direct.  It  appears  that  all  this  gratuitous  appropriation,  does 
not  even  procure  for  the  government  the  means  of  knowing  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  schools,  or  how  the  funds  are  applied. 

Manual  Labor  Iivstitutioks  at  the  West. 

The  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio,  has  eighty-four  students 
in  its  Preparatory  Collegiate  and  Theological  Departments.  Shops  and 
tools  are  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  mechanical  labor.  Some 
have  gained  only  'health  of  body,  and  vigor  and  elasticity  of  mind,' — 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  compensate  for  two  or  three  boura  of  daily 
labor, — while  others  have  done  mnch  towards  defraying  their  expenses. 
The  total  annual  expense  of  a  student  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars. 

Marian  College,  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  above  St. 
Louis,  charges  seventy  dollars  a  year  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  a 
student.  Every  student  is  required  to  work;  and  it  in  stated,  that  he  can 
earn  a  large  part  of  his  support  in  three  hours  daily  labor,  either  in  the 
field  or  the  work-shop.  This  institution  has  received  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  from  three  individuals,  who  assume  also  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  it  for  use. 

Wabash  College  la  a  recent  institution,  which  commenced  as  a  High 
School  and  Teachers'  Seminary,  situated  in  a  very  fiourishing  country. 
It  begun  the  second  year  of  its  existence  with  sixty  students,  six  being  of 
the  collegiate  class.  Funds  are  now  solicited  for  the  buildings,  library 
and  apparatus. 

The  TeacKer^s  Seminary  at  Madison^  Indiana,  contains  thirty  stu- 
dents, ail  of  whom,  it  is  stated,  have  paid  their  expenses  by  their  labor, 
without  any  hindrance  to  their  studies.  This  institution  a]so  solicits  aid 
for  the  erection  of  buildings ;  aad  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  none 
of  the  benefits  of  study  combined  with  labor,  can  be  conferred  on  the 
indigent,  on  an  extensive  scale,  without  buildings  and  capital,  contributed 
by  the  wealthy. 

CouiSes  poa  Youne  Ladies. 

The  institution  of  the  Messrs.  Van  Dorens,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  has 
baen  ineorporated  as  'Van  Doren's  College  for  Young  Ladies,'  with  power 
to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  P.  L.  (Mittresi  4(f  PqliU  JUUraiwt)  upoa 
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young  ladies  who  complete  the  eourae,  and  the  honorary  degrvea  of 
M.  M.  (MUtrtss  of  MuncJ  and  M.  I.  (MHress  of  huirudion)  upon 
•uUable  candidates.  We  believe  an  institution  so  valuable  might  safelj 
rest  on  the  characterof  its  pupils,  without  these  empty  titles;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  any  encouragement  to  the  worahip  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet — so  oflen  associated  with  ignorance  aad  dullness. 

The  Astlum  at  Locle,  Switzerland,  and  its  Fouudbr. 

In  our  number  for  February,  1834,  vol.  IV,  p.  59,  we  gave  some  ac- 
count of  an  institution  for  poor  children  which  we  visited  near  Locle,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  in  Switzerland,  founded  and  sustained 
by  Mary  Ann  Calame,  on  the  same  principle  of  reliance  on  Providence, 
which  enabled  Franke  to  establish  and  rear  the  noble  orphan  house  of 
Halle.    This  amiable  and  benevolent  woman  has  gone  to  her  rest ! 

Vocal  Music  in  Schools. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  account  of  the  specimena  of  Vocal 
Music  in  Mr.  Thayer's  school  for  Boys  and  Mr.  Fowle's  school  for  Girls 
in  Boston.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  examination  of  which 
this  formed  a  part,  Mr.  Thayer  observed.  *  With  the  modern  system  of 
teaching  vocal  music,  I  would  say,  that  with  very  little  expense  of  time,  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  it  may  be  acquired,  that  has  seldoin  been  attained 
to  by  children  under  the  old  method  of  instruction,  and  that,  too,  by 
merely  exercising  the  faculty  of  attention  for  two  hours  in  the  week. 

'Its  influence  en  the  feelings  and  tempers  of  the  children,  is  proverbially 
favorable,  and  beside  the  innocent  pleasure  which  the  pupils  enjoy  in  its 
exercise,  the  storing  of  the  mind  with  pure  sentiments  contained  in  appro- 
priate songs,  and  the  gratification  of  others,  in  listening  to  the  rich  swell 
of  a  hundred  happy  voices, — the  moral  tendencyj  as  it  seems  to  me,  must 
recommend  it  to  thoro  who  have  the  charge  of  large  schools,  and  cause  it 
to  be  extensively,  if  not  generally,  introduced  into  our  seminariea.* 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music 
are  making  arrangements  to  obtain  the  old  City  Theatre  in  Federal 
Street,  as  a  Hall  for  Musical  Exhibitions  and  Concerts,  and  to  place  in  il 
an  organ  of  great  power.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  which  will  thus  be 
afibrded  to  the  lovers  of  music,  and  the  advantage  of  having  an  excellent 
place  for  public  meetings  of  benevolent  institutions,  every  friend  of  morels 
will  rejoice  in  this  mode  of  occupying  a  theatre,  and  a  place  which  haa 
been  made  the  temple  of  atheism.    We  hope  they  will  succeed. 

SiMFSOlf  ON  THE  NkOB88ITT  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

We  have  deferred  noticing  this  work,  only  beeausa  we  considered  it 
worthy  of  an  extended  review.  We  cannot  any  longer  delay  reconoh 
mending  it  to  our  readers^  aa  one  of  the  best  practical  works;  on  tUe  milh 
ject  yet  published,  although  aooie  parts  are  liable  to  ol:jectioii« 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

MoNTRLT  JotRKAL  OF  EDUCATION,  Edited  by  £.  C.  WlNEi; 
Princeton,  N.  J:  Moore  d&  Baker:  January  and  February.  1835. 

Since  oar  last  number  was  sent  to  pren,  we  have  received  the  first  two 
numbers  of  this  work.  They  furnish  evidence  of  the  ability  and  zeal 
of  the  Editor,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that  his  eiibrts  and  those  of  his 
fiieuds  may  be  successful  in  inducing  the  friends  of  education  in  our 
country  to  support  many  periodicala.  on  this  subjecL  Our  experience 
does  not  warrant  this  hope  at  present ;  and  tcith  aiar  viewa^  we  should 
rather  have  labored  for  one  which  we  approved,  than  to  have  adopted  the 
common  plan  of  dividing  public  attention.  We  thank  the  Editor  for  the 
fiivorable  and  friendly  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  Annals. 
We  regret,  that  without  any  unkind  intention,  he  has  adopted  a  name 
which  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  publisher  to  say,  was  purchased 
for  a  valuable  consiileration,  and  which  we  regard  as  our  property,  at  least 
in  equity  and  courtesy ;  for  if  this  claim  be  waived,  the  fact  that  the 
Annals  is  extensively  quoted,  and  addresstd,  and  sent  for  as  the  <  Journal 
of  Education,'  (of  which  it  is  only  a  new  series)  renders  this  an  unfortu- 
nate source  of  confusion  for  the  Editors  as  well  as  the  public.  We  have 
felt  it  more  im|)ortant  to  express  our  views  on  this  point,  since  Abbott's 
title,  '  The  Religious  Mnguzine,'  was  adopted  by  a  new  periodical  in  New 
York.    If  honorable  men  sanction  this  course,  the  result  is  easily  foreseen. 

A  Geography  for  Children.  Bt  H.  N.  Brinsmade,  A.  M. 
Hartford:   Sumner  &  Co.     Boston  :  W.  D.  Ticknor.     pp.  122. 

This  little  book  is  written  in  a  simple,  interesting  style,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  make  the  eleinonts  of  Geography  intelligible  to  children.  In 
its  general  plan  and  engravings,  it  resembles  those  which  have  preceded  it 

The  Moral  Reformer  and  Teacher  on  the  Human  Con- 
stitution. Wm.  a.  Alcott,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  Boston : 
Light  &  Horton. 

The  structure  and  laws  of  the  human  system,  the  almost  inseparable 
connection  of  health  and  morals,  and  the  fashionable  vices,  and  prevalent 
moral  evils  of  the  day,  es|)ecially  those  which  are  un8U8|)ected,  are  the 
topics  of  this  new  periodical.  Among  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  num- 
bers are,  Cleanliness,  Dress,  Sunday  dinners,  Confectionary,  Temperance, 
Dosing,  6lc.  The  plan  is  novel,  the  subjects  are  highly  important,  and 
the  E<Iitor  is  well  prepared  for  his  task.  We  trust  the  work  will  gain  a 
wide  circulation,  and  do  great  good.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the 
fSditor  for  his  kind  notice  of  the  Annals,  but  must  decline  a  part  of  the 
high  compliments  he  has  paid  us. 
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THE  CORAL  BRAICCH. 

A  JVTKVILK  fOVQ  BT  MRl.  ■•  J.  HAtB* 
avm  BT  ••  J.  WSBB— WITH  LU  ACCOMPABIMKBT  FOR  TBB  PIABO  rOETB. 
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1.    I  thought  mj  branch  of  coraL  A 
3.   It  builds  ita    coral  palaces  Than 
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pretty  shriri>  mifht  be~  Until     I  learned  a    li'tle  worm  Had  made  it  in  the  s 
lofty  hills  more  high :  And  then,  the  structure  to  complete  The  little  worm  must  die. 
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Down,  down  so  deep, Where  dark  waters  sleep«  The  coral  insect  lives,Bnt  rests  not  there  with 
Thus  teachtng  me.Wheo  coral  I  see.  That,  dying  i  should  leare  Some  good  work  here,  My 
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loil  and  care«l  t  ttpwerd,upward  strives,But  rests  not  tbere.Wtth  toil  and  care  It  upward,  dte, 
frieads  to  cheer,  When  o*er  my  tomb  ihey  grieve.  Some  good  work  herei  My  friends,  dee. 
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From  the  Rev,  Howard  Malcom,  Boston, 

*  I  bare  attentively  ezainined  the  '*  Reader/*  by  Mr.  Biake,  and  am  impreaaed  ivitib  its 
excellence.  The  pieces  tend  strictly  to  the  advancei'nent'  of  moral  feelingi  w,hUj^  thiey^can- 
qot  fail  to  cultivate  the  laste,  and  extend  the  inforroatiou  of  the  reader.'  ^ 

From  Rev.  Nathan  Lord^  D.  D.,  Pretident  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H, 
'The  High  School  Reader  will  be  commended  by  all  who -appreciate  good  sentimeata  and 
the  proper  expression  of  them.'  .     .     .   <   i 

From  Rev.  Stephen  Chase,  D.  l> ,  President  of  Columbia  College,  B.  C. 
*I  am  happy  to  express  my  full  approbation  of  the  High  School  Render,  with  my  belief 
Ihat  it  will  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from  an  enlightened  community.'  '    ^' 

From  E.  A.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  School,  Boston, 
'  It  cannot  fait,  ast  it  seems  to  me,  to  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  reading  books  now 
In  use  In  our  schools.'  ' 

THE  CLASS  BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  designed  for  Schools,  explan- 

atory  of  the  first  principles  of  Human  Mechanism,  as  the  basis  of  Physical  ilducation. 
By  Jerome  v.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  '• 

*  We  are  gratified  to  see  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  subject  (o  ordinary  students.  It 
is  wonderful  that  civilized  man  has  been  so  long  willing  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  repidence 
of  his  mind  and  the  instruments  by  which  ii  operates.  The  book  before  us  abounds  In  infor- 
mation in  which  every  ndult  reader  will  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  from  which  all  may  derive 
valuable  les>ons  of  a  practical  kind.'—  Woodbridge's  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction, 

*I  should  recommend  that  the  pupil  gain  some  knowledge  of  anatomy;  this  will  be  highly 
interesting  and  avdiUble  knowledge  as  long  as  he  lives.  1  observe  with  great  pleasure  that 
a  text  book  upon  this  subject  has  just  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  which  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  all  our  schools.' — Extract  from  Cleavelana's  Lecture  on  the  CUusical  Education 
if  Boys. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMERCE  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  exhibiting  its 

connection  with  Agriculture,  -the  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  to  which  are  added,  a  History 
of  Commerce,  and  a  Chronological  Table.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  ntlmerous  Engrav- 
ings. 

From  E.  A.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School,  Boston. 

*This  Book  seems,  in  its  plan,  to  be  happily  adapted  to  succeed  the  usual  studies  of  geogra- 
phy, and  might,  as  appears  to  ma,  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  higher  classes  dl  all 
9ur  Schools  and  Academies.' 

From  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  South  Boston, 

*  I  think  well  of  your  Book  ot  Commerce.  It  is  made  up  of  matters  relating  to  the  perma- 
nent interesfs  of  hiiinun  life,  and  this  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  work.  It  is 
yreW  fitted  (or  schools  and  family  use.' 

*  This  Utile  work  deserves  patronage,  and  we  presume,  when  its  merits  are  known  to  the 
public,  that  it  will  come  into  general  use.' — Zion^s  Herald. 

'  It  ii)  a  good  book,  not  only  for  schools  but  families.' — Family  Lyceum, 

*  This  work  |) resents  a  mass  of  information  not  easily  obtained  elsewhere  ' — American  An^ 
. ^2s  of  Educat ion, 

ROOD'S    BOOK   OF    NATURE,  abridged   from  the  original  work, 

adapted  (u  the  reading  oi'  children  and  youth  ;  with  questions  for  the  use  of  Schools,' and 
illustrations  liom  original  designs. 

*  A  valuable  abridgement  of  an  original  work  adapted  to  youth.'-^mericoa  Annals  of,Edti>' 

*  We  hardly  know  a  better  bor>k,  better  calculated  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
ebildren  and  youth.' — Mercantile  Jovmal. 

'  This  'i<  no  catch-penny  alfair,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  Parents  and  Teach* 
«r8.' — Tracts  and  Family  Lyceum. 

'  A  very  instructive  work,  the  use  of  which  in  our  schooli,  must  be  productive  of  benefit' 

Aeto  Hamfshirt  Gazette. 
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appear  under  new  auspices,  we  talce  the  liberty  to  present  its  claims  again  for  your  patron- 
age. The  conduct  of  the  Magazine  is  under  the  control  of  iliirly  physicians  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  under  the  name  of  prorprietor^,  who  choose  ^ts  Editors,  and  ft  el  themselves 
pledged  to  contribute  for  its  support.  It  is  now  under  tlie  editorial  care  of  Dr:  J.  B,  F^iivt, 
of  Boston,  Dr.  E.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  and  Drs.  A.  A.  Gould  ancf  £.  G.  Davis,  ot  Bos- 
ton. To  ensure  valuable  communications,  the  publishers  olfer  one  dollar  a  page  for  all  orig* 
inal  matter  approved  by  the  Editors.  With  such  prospects  of  an  interesting  and  well  con- 
ducted Journal,  we  confidently  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  Public. 

Terms: — Published  oQ  the  1st  and  15ih  of  every  moath,  at  $4,Q0  per  annum,  payable  on 
delivery  of  the  third  number. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.    By  R, 

G.  Parker,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Boston,  6ih  stereotype  edition. 
Price,  neatly  bound,  81  cents.  Eighteen  thousand  copies  having  been  sold  of  this  popular 
work,  the  Publishers  have  now  stereotyped  it;  and  the  Author,  desirous  of  rendering  it 
more  worthy  the  favor  it  has  received,  has  made  some  adiiitioiis,  which  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  using  any  abridged  tieatise  of  Rhetoric  in  connection  with  it. 

Extract  from  Vie  Fr^fact, 

*  Two  great  obstacles  beset  the  pupil  in  his  first  attempts  at  composition,  The  first  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  ideas,  (or  learning  to  think ;)  the  second  is  that  of  czpresttiug  them 
properly  when  obtained.  In  this  volume  the  author  has  endeavored  to  afford  soine  assist- 
ance to  the  pupil  in  overcoming  these  difficulties.  The  simplicity  of  the  plan  here  proposed, 
require9  no  labored  explanation.  The  first  exercise  or  lesion  con>lsts  in  giving  the  pupil  a 
word,  or  a  number  of  word^,  and  instead  of  asking  for  a  definition  of  them,  requiring  him  to 
use  them  in  a  sentence  or  idea  of  his  own.  From  this  single  exercise  he  is  led  onward 
through  a  series  of  Lessons  in  easy  and  regular  progression,  from  the  simplest  principles  lo 
the  most  difficult  practice.  If,  on  the  first  in^^pection,  any  of  the  LesKons  appear  too  difficult, 
the  author  respectfully  requests  the  tests  of  trini  and  experience  before  they  are  condonined. 
They  have  been  performed,  and  the  "Models  of  some  of  those  apparently  the  most  difficult, 
were  written  by  the  pupils  in  the  school  of  which  he  has  the  charge.* 

O"  As  an  indication  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  value  of  the  work  in  London,  the 
fact  may  be  stated Ihat  two  editions  >w eve  called  for  in  the  short  space  ot  five  mouths,  and 
the  following  notice  is  extracted  from  a  recent  number  of  the 

Ltmdon  Journal  of  Education, 

*  The  design  of  this  work  is  unexceptionably  good.  By  a  series  of  progressive  exercises, 
the  scholar  is  conducted  from  the  formation  of  easy  sentences  to  the  more  difficult  and  com- 

.  plex  arrangement  of  words  and  ideas.  He  is,  step  by  xtep,  iniiiated  into  the  rhetorical  pro- 
priety of  the  language,  and  furnished  with  directions  and  models  for  analysing,  classifying 
and  writing  down  his  thoughts  in  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  manner.' 

The  following  recommendations  of  this  worjc  have  been  selected  from  a  large  number  of 
valuable  notices  from  the  most  respectable  sources  in  our  own  country. 

From  Mr.  AndrhoSf  Principal  of  Mt.  Vernon  Schoolj  Boston. 

*  Parker's  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition  will,  in  my  opinion,  aid  the 
teacher,  and  encourage  the  pupil,  in  this  important  branch  of  education.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  work  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  those  who  have  experienced  the  difficuliies  to  be 
surmounted  in  bringing  iorward  a  c.ass  to  compose  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.' 

From  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Botcdoin  College, 

*  I  have  examined  "  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition,"  by  R.  G.  Parker^ 
with  some  care,  and  hesitate  not  to  express  an  opinion  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  ft  is  designed.  It  is  well  fitted  to  call  ihto  exercise  the  in>;enuity  of  the  pupil,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  more  important  principl<>s  and  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  to  guide  and  aid 
his  first  attempts  in  the  difficult  work  of  compoiition.' 

For  sale  by  WM.  D.  TICKNOR,  publisher.  Corner  of  Washington  and  School  Streets, 
Boston,  and  by  Booksellers  generally  throughout  the  United  Slates. 

ttj"  A  SECOND  PART,  or  SEQUEL  to  the  above  work  is  in  progress,  by  the  same  au- 
thor, and  will  soon  be  put  to  press. 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

In  recent  numbers^  wehave  given  sketches  of  two  of  the  oldest 
^u>Ueges  of  our  country.  The  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  tlie 
University  of  Philadelphia^  appear  to  have  been  the  next  in  suc- 
cession to  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  and  Yale ;  but  the  want  of 
materials  obliges  us  to  defer  their  history  for  the  present,  and  to 
pass  on  to  the  sixth  established  in  our  country — King's  College, 
now  Cobmbia  Coll^e^  in  the  city  of  New  Yoric.* 

The  question  has  been  much  debated,  whether  our  collegiate 
institutions  ought  to  be  located  in  the  city  or  the  country.  Our 
own  conviction  is,  that  a  city  offers  advantages  for  professional 
and  scientific  pursuits  to  one  who  has  finished  his  elementary 
^studies  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  m  its  libraries,  public 
institutions,  lectures,  &c. ;  and  in  the  easy  access  to  literary  men, 
)and  sources  of  mformation,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  But  we 
believe  that  for  youth  who  are  dbmissed  from  parental  control, 
and  sent  to  our  colleges  at  an  early  age,  the  moral  dangers 
far  overbalance  the  literary  advantages.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
important  that  each  of  our  large  cities,  embracing  as  they  do  a 
population  greater  than  several  of  our  states,  should  have  institu- 
tions of  its  own,  in  which  those,  whose  circumstances  render  it 
desirable  that  they  should  remain  under  the  parental  roof,  may  re- 
ceive all  the  advantages  which  our  best  colleges  afford.     It  is  in 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  materials  of  onr  account,  to  an  intereating  article 
from  the  Knickerbocker  Mao^azine,  for  Feb.  1835,  communicated  to  ua  by  the 
writer.    We  have  quoted  a  U;w  passages  entire. — £pitqr% 
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146  Foundation  of  Columbia  College. 

tlu8  view  particularly,  that  Columbia  College  has  been  founded  and 
sustained. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  Trinity  Church,  that  m  1703,  its 
rector  and  wardens  were  directed  to  wait  on  Lord  Combury,  then 
(Sovemor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  *  to  know  what  part  of 
the  King't  farm^  then  vested  in  the  church,  had  been  intended 
for  the  college  which  he  designed  to  have  built.'  No  important 
step  was  taken  till  1753,  when  an  act  of  the  assembly  was  obtained, 
appointing  trustees  of  different  religious  denominations,  for  carrying 
their  design  into  execution,  and  providing  for  a  fund  by  a  succes- 
sion of  lotteries. 

In  1754,  these  trustees  chose  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Connec- 
ticut, as  the  first  president,  who  refused  to  accept  the  office  till  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  crown,  but  commenced  the  instruction 
of  a  class  of  ten  students,  in  the  vestry  room  of  Trinity  Church. 
The  royal  charter  was  granted  in  October  of  this  year,  from  which 
time  the  existence  of  the  college  is  properly  dated.  Tliis  charter 
sets  forth,  among  other  things,  that  the  rector  and  inhabitants  of 
New  York  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  had  provided 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  a  college.  It  ordains  that  the  college  shall 
be  called  King's  College ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  grant  made 
by  Trinity  Church,  that  the  President  should  always  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  morning  and  evening  service 
should  be  performed  according  to  the  liturgy  of  that  church. 

The  governors  of  the  college  named  in  the  charter,  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  first  Lord  Commissioner  for  Trades 
and  Plantations,  both  empowered  to  act  by  proxies,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Province  and  City  of  New  York,  three  Clergymen 
of  different  denominations,  the  President  of  the  college,  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province  and  city.  They  were 
empowered  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  not  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws,  and  not  excluding  any  person  from  the  privileges 
of  the  college  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 

The  President  and  two  tutors  were  the  first  instructors  under 
the  charter.  The  governors  first  met  in  1755,  and  two  professors 
were  appomted.  The  college  buildings  began  to  be  occupied  in 
1760,  and  eflforts  were  made  to  obtain  funds  from  abroad.  In 
1762,  a  Fellow  of  Oxford  University,  Dr.  Cooper,  was  chosen 
Professor,  and  in  1763  was  made  President.  In  1767,  a  Medical 
College  with  a  Faculty  of  six  Professors  was  established.  The 
institution  continued  to  flourish  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  ;  the  plan  of  education,  by  means  of  endowments 
and  other  benefactions,  being  extended,  in  Dr.  Cooper's  language, 
*  almost  as  diffusely  as  any  college  in  Europe.'  A  professor  of 
Natural  Law,  History  and  Languages,  was  appointed  in  1773, 
and  a  Grammar  School  annexed  to  the  college,  <  for  the  due  prepa- 


Progreti. — Fi>rmer  Pretideni$.  14T 

ration  of  those  who  propose  to  complete  their  educaticxi  with  the 
arts  and  sciences.' 

The  disputes  with  the  mother  country  interrupted  the  prosperity 
of  the  college.  *  In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  college  building  was 
converted,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety^  into  a  military 
hospital.  The  Professors  and  Students  were  consequently  dis- 
lodged, and  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  were  removed 
to  the  City  Hall,  from  whence  very  few  of  the  books,  and  a  very 
small  part  of  the  apparatus,  ever  found  their  way  back  to  the  col- 
lege. Although  the  public  course  of  instruction  did  not  recom- 
mence until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  course 
of  tuition  was,  for  a  short  time,  carried  on  without  the  walls  of  the 
building ;  and  two  admissions  are  noted  in  the  old  matriculation 
book  under  the  year  1777 ;  after  which,  no  trace  is  found  of  the 
continuance  of  any  of  the  collegiate  courses,  until  the  restoration 
of  peace.' 

*  In  the  year  1784,  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  state, 
were,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
"  the  Regents  of  the  University,"  who  immediately  entered  upon 
the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  "  Columbia  College,"  to  which  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  now  changed ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  seven  new  Professors  and  one  tutor  were  appointed, 
and  a  Grammar  school,  and  a  Medical  department  of  five  Pro- 
fessors, were  established.'  The  annual  income  of  the  college  was 
estimated  at  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  Regents  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect.  In  1787,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
original  charter,  with  necessary  alterations,  was  confirmed,  and  the 
college  placed  under  the  care  of  twenty-nine  trustees. 

In  1787,  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  the  son  of  the  first  president, 
was  appointed  to  the  presidency.  The  college  now  had  four 
academical  professors,  one  of  whom  was  of  the  German  language, 
and  thirty-nine  students,  five  of  whom  resided  in  the  college  build- 
ings. For  some  years  after  this,  the  proceedings  of  the  institution 
indicate  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity.  The  pro- 
fessorships increased  to  thirteen ;  but  in  1798,  their  number  was 
diminished,  by  uniting  different  branches  in  the  same  department, 
and  by  abolishing  such  as  had  been  found  unnecessary. 

The  ecclesiastical  duties  of  Bishop  Moore,  who  was  the  next 
permanent  President,  prevented  that  attention  to  the  college  which 
its  condition  demanded.  On  his  resignation,  Dr.  Harris  was 
chosen  President ;  and  the  commanding  talents,  and  influence  of 
the  late  Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  led  to  the  temporaiy  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  Provost,  to  which  he  was  appobted,  and  in 
wluch  he  appears  to  have  exerted  a  poweriiil  influence  in  eleva- 
ting the  character  of  the  instituticm,  for  several  years. 
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From  the  year  1800,  the^  college  was  continually  gaining 
ground,  instruction  was  given  by  highly  respectable  professors, 
the  classes  increased,  and  its  funds  were  enriched,  by  grants  from 
the  legislature,  while  its  land  in  the  city  became  more  valuable. 
In  1809,  an  important  change  was  begun  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion, which  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  literary  character  of  the  institution.  The  requisites  for 
admission  to  the  college  were  raised  much  higher,  and  a  new  course 
of  study,  and  system  of  discipline  were  established,  for  elevating 
the  standard,  and  extending  the  course  of  college  education.  This 
has  since  undergone  some  important  modifications ;  but  it  still  re- 
mains the  basis  of  the  existing  plan  of  study  and  system  of  dis- 
cipline. 

The  Medical  school  of  Columbia  College  was  discontinued  in 
1813,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  m  the  city. 


The  ravages  of  time  and  war  reduced  the  college  buildings  to 
an  '  unsightly  and  ruinous  condition.'  ^  In  1817,  the  trustees  en- 
tered upon  a  thorough  repair  of  the  old  edifice,  and  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings.'  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1820,  the 
alteration  and  improvements  were  completed,  and  the  principal 
edifice  now  appears  as  in  the  engraving  above.  At  the  same  time, 
improvements  were  made  in  the  interior  concerns  of  the  Seminary, 
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the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  which,  were;  afterwards  farther 
increased  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  professorships  of  Law,  and 
of  the  Italian  and  French  languages  and  Literature.  In  1827,  the 
Grammar  School  was  revived,  and  a  new  building  erected  m  the 
lear  of  the  college  for  its  accommodation. 

^  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Duer,  the  sixth 
president  of  this  institution,  was  appointed,  and  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  1830.  In  the  same  year,  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific course  was  opened,  and  persons  were  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  college  without  being  expected  to  pursue  classical 
studies,  or  undergo  an  examination  for  the  literary  honors  of  the 
institution.  Free  scholarships  were  also  established  by  the  bounty 
of  the  trustees,  the  nominations  to  which  were  vested  in  each  of 
the  religious  denominations  of  the  city,  and  in  its  leading  institu- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  professors  were  au- 
thorized to  deliver  public  lectures  at  extra  hours.  '  At  the  same 
time,  the  Grammar  School  was  reorganized,  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors increased  to  nine,  and  a  junior  department  established ;  so  that 
the  pupil  can  be  received  as  soon  as  he  can  read  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  be  conducted  through  the  various  branches  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  period  of  his  graduation,  in  one  uniform  system  of 
instruction.' 

The  present  general  course  of  instruction  in  the  college  may 
be  considered  as  three-fold,  viz. ; 

1.  The  Full  Coursp,  including  every  branch  of  collegiate  study, 
but  forbidding  all  professional  pursuits  and  studies,  and  entitling  the 
successful  student  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  The  Literary  and  Scientific  Course,  which  excludes  the 
study  of  Ancient  Languages,  but  includes  that  of  the  Modem,  and 
admits  the  pursuit  of  professional  studies.  A  College  Testimo- 
nial is  conferred  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  suc- 
cessful student  in  this  course. 

3.  The  Voluntary  Course,  requiring  no  matriculation,  and  limited 
solely  by  the  wishes  of  the  parents  or  the  applicants,  as  to  its  du- 
ration and  extent.  It  admits  of  a  higher  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
consistent,  not  only  with  professional,  but  even  with  mercantile 
and  mechanical  employments. 

The  course  of  classical  studies  is  an  object  of  special  attention  in 
Columbia  College,  and  is  said  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more 
thorough  and  accurate,  than  in  most  of  our  literary  institutions  ;  and 
the  great  national  subject  of  Constitutional  Law  is  made  a  part  of 
the  course.  We  hope  the  reproach  of  superficiality  in  classical 
attainments,  and  of  utterly  neglecting  our  own  political  institu- 
tions, will  soon  be  wiped  away  bom  all  our  coHeges. 
♦13 
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Columbia  College  is  now  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  consist- 
mg  of  the  President  and  ten  Professors,  comprising  names  which 
rank  high  in  the  annals  of  American  Science  and  Literature.  It 
contained  the  last  year  about  one  hundred  students.  Amcmg  its 
former  graduates,  the  names  of  Livingston,  Jay,  Morris,  Johnson, 
&c.  would  adorn  the  catalogue  of  any  institution ;  and  the 
names  of  Griffin,  Bruen,  and  Eastbum,  are  not  less  valuable  testi- 
monials to  its  recent  influence. 


DIFFICULTIES  AND  REQUISITES  IN  COLLEGIATE  INTERCOURSE. 

(Commanicated  for  the  Annali  of  Education.) 

[We  now  pablisb  the  concluding  remarks  of  oar  correspondent,  on  the  inter- 
course in  colleges;  and  we  think  no  instructor  can  read  them  without  deriving 
some  useful  hints,  even  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the  writer  on  all  points.] 

In  two  preceding  articles,  we  have  described  the  nature  of  the 
intercourse  which  should  exist  between  instructors  and  pupils  in 
our  colleges.  We  observed  that  it  should  be  hated  on  mutual 
confidence^  that  it  should  be  a  free,  courteous  and  christian  inter- 
course. We  remarked  tliat  the  intercourse  in  recitations  was 
also  highly  important,  that  much  might  be  done  there  to  secure  influ- 
ence over  the  student.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  that  there  are 
obstacles  to  this  intercoui-se,  to  some  of  which  we  will  advert. 

We  will  merely  mention  the  fact,  that  the  students  of  our  col- 
leges are  generally  of  an  age  which  is  impetuous  and  impatient  of 
restraint, — ^  monitoribus  asper,^ — and  at  the  same  time,  requiring, 
almost  as  much  as  any  other,  watciiful  ovemght,  and  wise  counsels ; 
and  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  the  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
has  been  much,  and  we  think  unduly  fostered,  in  our  literary  insti- 
tutions, presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  such  an  in- 
tercourse. It  has  operated  to  make  it  disreputable  in  the  college 
community  to  seek  intercourse  with  the  officers.  To  consult  his 
instructors  in  regard  to  his  studies,  subjects  the  student  to  the  sus- 
picion of  using  undue  methods  to  promote  his  private  interest,  and 
he  runs  the  risk  of  being  branded  with  no  very  desirable  epithets. 
Preposterous  as  this  state  of  feeling  is  in  regard  to  the  plainest 
duly  of  the  student,  it  nevertheless  requires  no  little  moral  courage 
in  a  youth  to  contemn  the  obloquy,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  derived  from  the  counsel  and  assistance 
of  his  instructors.  We  are  rejoiced  to  believe,  that  within  a  few 
years,  this  absurdity  has  sensibly  lost  its  power. 
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Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  influence  which  other  teachers 
may  acquire  over  their  charge,  is  the  fact,  that  the  youth  in  our 
coileges  live  by  themselves.  They  are  excluded,  in  a  great  meas* 
ure,  inany  of  them  entirely,  from  other  society,  especially  from  the 
influences  of  domestic  life.  This  circumstance  gives  increased 
power,  and  more  favorable  opportunity,  to  the  ill-disposed,  and 
weakens  the  influence  of  the  good.  Less  heed  is  given  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  life  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  surer  way 
oy  which  the  principles  of  a  courteous,  manly  demeanor  may  be 
broken  down,  and  rude  and  boisterous  manners  be  acquired,  than 
to  send  a  youth  to  live  within  college  walls.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  irregularity  which  occurs  in  our  colleges,  may  be 
ascribed  to  this  circumstance.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  influ- 
ences must  exist  in  such  an  assemblage,  unfriendly  to  salutary  re- 
straint ?  An  '  esprit  du  corps '  always  prevails,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  unceasing  vigilance  and  unwearied  assiduity,  may  effectu- 
ally counteract  all  the  weight  of  the  moral  influence  and  authority 
of  the  facuky. 

These  are  serious  obstacles  to  the  intercourse  which  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  should  be  maintained  between  the  officers  and  stu- 
dents in  our  colleges.  Still  they  must  be  met.  They  will  not  be 
entirely  removed,  but  they  may  be  neutralized  in  a  great  measure. 
To  this  end,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  instructors  to  make  this 
subject  a  matter  of  special  attention.  They  should  regard  the 
^neans  of  acquiring  a  moral  influence  over  their  pupils  of  as  much 
consequence,  as  the  best  apparatus  of  instruction.  The  time  is 
coming,  and  indeed  has  already  arrived,  when  a  talent  for  guiding 
youth  will  be  thought  scarcely  less  important  in  a  teacher,  than  in- 
tellectual power  or  attainments.  Before  dismissing  this  subject, 
then,  we  will  offer  a  few  brief  suggestions  on  the  method  of  culti- 
vating such  an  intercourse  as  we  deem  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  first,  and  an  essential  requisite  to  such  an  intercourse,  is  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  cannot  influence  our  fellow 
men  without  knowing  the  secret  springs  of  action  in  the  human 
breast,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  disposi- 
tion and  temper  of  those  whom  we  would  influence.  It  is,  there- 
fore, manifestly  incumbent  on  the  instructor  to  study  the  human 
heart — to  discover,  if  be  can,  the  avenues  by  which  he  may  gain 
access  to  its  secret  chambers.  He  who  has  a  quick  perception  of 
character,  will  be  spared  the  mbtakes  which  are  continually  occa- 
sioning difficulty  to  an  inexperienced  or  ignorant  teacher. 

A  second  requisite  is,  a  deep  interest  in  the  business  of  instruc' 
Hon.  We  know  of  nothing  so  likely  to  promote  a  free  interchange 
of  opinions  and  sentiments  between  an  instructor  and  his  pupils, 
as  sieal  in  the  business  of  instructbn.    A  zealous  teacher  will 
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ftwaken  sympathy,  and  excite  ardor,  in  the  minds  with  which  he 
comes  in  contact.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  taste  may  be  ferroed 
and  cultivated  for  teaching,  as  well  as  for  other  things.  If,  then, 
an  instructor  perceives  in  himself  a  deficiency  in  this  respect,— if 
teaching  is  to  him  a  drudgery, — ^it  should  be  a  question  with  him, 
whether  his  duty  to  his  pupils  and  to  the  community,  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  resign  his  station. 

Another  requisite  in  the  instructor  is,  a  personal  interest  in  h%$ 
pupib.  He  may  be  fiuthful  and  successful,  as  a  teacher  merely, 
and  yet  never  manifest  any  peculiar  interest  in  his  pupils  out  of  the 
recitation  room.  But  in  such  a  case,  he  has  discharged,  in  our  ap- 
prehension, but  half  of  his  duty.  They  have  strong  claims  upon 
nis  sympathy  and  tender  regard.  They  will  never  come  to  him 
of  their  own  accord,  and  prefer  these  claims.  He  must  make  the 
first  advances;  and  when  this  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
with  sincerity,  he  will  most  commonly  meet  with  the  return  he  de- 
sires. He  should  cultivate  this  personal  bterest  in  those  who  are 
under  hb  charge,  as  a  sacred  obligation;  always  remembering 
that  every  student  is  an  object  of  affection  and  deep  solicitude 
somewhere,  though  he  may  not,  at  first,  commend  himself  to  his 
special  regard. 

The  last  requisite  in  the  teacher,  which  we  shall  mention  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  such  an  intercourse  as  we  would  see 
in  all  our  seminaries  of  learning,  is  a  deep  sense  of  responsUnUty 
in  regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  youth  under 
his  care.  If  he  possesses  this,  he  will  exert  himself  to  establish 
such  relations  between  himself  and  his  pupils,  as  will  enable  him  to 
exercise  over  them  the  control  of  a  faithful  guardian,  and  an  affec- 
tionate friend.  If  the  instructors  in  our  colleges  could  enter  the 
paternal  dwelling  from  which  a  beloved  youth  has  been  sent,  with 
much  fear  and  trembling,  into  the  midst  of  the  temptations  of  col- 
lege life,  and  could  hear  the  earnest  prayers  which  ever  follow  that 
youth,  and  witness  the  deep  solicitude  there  felt,  that  those  who 
are  now  to  him  in  the  stead  of  a  parent,  may  discharge  their  duty 
faithfully ; — if  they  appreciated  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to 
the  community  as  the  guardians  of  those  on  whom  will  essentially 
depend  the  mterests  of  morality  and  religion  as  well  as  sound  learn- 
ing, and  would  open  their  eyes  to  the  cloud  of  supplications  which 
continually  ascends  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing  upon  our  institutions 
of  learning, — ^they  would  then,  without  fail,  attach  that  importance 
to  this  subject  which  it  deserves. 

In  relation  to  thb  subject,  an  important  duty  devolves  upon  pa- 
rents, and  teachers  in  our  preparatory  schools.  Much  may  be  done 
by  giving  the  youth  who  resort  to  our  higher  institutions,  correct 
views  of  the  relations  and  duties  which  belong  to  them  in  thw 
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new  abode ;  and  who  can  do  this  but  parents  and  the  teachers  in 
our  academies  or  schools  ?  They  should  guard  against  the  intru- 
sion of  wrong  principles  of  action.  Parents  are  too  apt  to  feel, 
that  they  have  no  duties  to  discharge  in  respect  to  college  disci- 
pline. They  do  not  reason  thus  in  regard  to  their  district  schools. 
There,  they  exert  all  their  influence  for  the  support  of  order,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  respectful  feelings  and  deportment  in  their 
children,  towards  their  teachers.  But  surely,  order,  and  diligence, 
and  a  sound  moral  principle,  are  not  less  impoitant  in  the  college 
than  in  the  district  school.  The  public  have  a  deep  interest  in 
the  internal  as  well  as  in  the  external  welfare  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Parents,  and  all  who  have  the  management  of  youth, 
should  ever  be  ready  to  interfere  with  their  influence,  to  counteract 
those  principles  of  action  in  their  children  which  may  lead  to  un« 
bappy  consequences ;  for  they  may  far  more  than  counterbalance  the 
advantages  they  can  derive  from  a  public  education.  If  they  would 
exert  themselves  for  this  end,  we  doubt  not  important  results  would 
soon  follow. 

We  are  well  satisGed  with  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted  at 
some  of  our  colleges,  of  having  all  the  officers  occupy  rooms  in  the 
college  buildings.  Such  a  measure  brings  them,  of  course,  into  con- 
tact with  the  students,  and  must,  we  are  persuaded,  exert  a  salu- 
tary influence.  Officers  and  students  thus  have  a  common  place 
of  study.  By  such  an  arrangement  moreover,  the  student  is  invited 
to  communicate  frequently  with  his  instructors.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect much  intercourse  of  the  kind  we  intend,  where  the  rooms  of 
the  officers  are  at  a  distance  from  the  college  buildings.  We  re- 
gard it  not  so  much  as  a  system  of  watch  and  restraint,  as  of  com- 
munion and  fellowship.  We  know  that  this  subjects  officers  who 
have  families,  to  inconvenience.  They  will  have  less  time  for  un-« 
interrupted  study.  It  would  be  far  more  pleasant,  on  many  ac- 
counts, for  them  to  be  at  their  homes.  But  they  must  cheerfully 
sacrifice  personal  convenience  to  the  good  of  their  pupils  ;  and  we 
have  no  belief,  that  the  true  theory  of  our  collegiate  institutions 
can  be  realized,  without  some  such  arrangement. 

We  say,  that  to  put  in  practice  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  duties  of  college,  officers  in  respect  to  their  means  of 
influence,  will  require  no  little  self-denial.  To  him  who  enters  upon 
the  duty  of  a  college  professorship,  two  paths  are  open,  and  invite 
bis  steps.  He  may  aspire  after  fame  and  desire  to  reap  the  ^  doo 
tarum  pramia  frontiutn.'  He  may  therefore  exclude  himself  from 
his  college  classes,  except  in  the  official  intercourse  of  the  recita- 
tion room,  devote  himself  with  all  his  energies  to  the  pursuit  of 
leaminj^,  and  benefit  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected, 
by  reflecting  upon  it  the  brilliancy  of  his  own  reputation.     Op  tb9 
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other  hanri,  with  equal  ardor  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
DO  less  tempted,  it  may  be,  bj.the  honors  of  the  literary  world,  he 
may  sacrifice  somewhat  of  bis  personal  reputation  as  a  scholar  or 
man  of  science,  be  a  little  less  devoted  to  his  own  advancement, 
and  more  to  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
institution. 

With  the  views  which  have  been  advanced,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  rei^ard  to  the  course  which  it  is  incumbent  on  the  instructor 
to  pursue.  Let  him  cherish  a  praiseworthy  ambition ;  let  him  be 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  extensive  research  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship ;  but  let  it  not  be  selfish  ambition.  Let  his  passion  for  letters 
be  chastened  by  a  sense  of  the  higher  responsibilities  he  is  under 
to  the  institution — to  the  youth  who  are  receiving  impressions  of 
some  kind  from  his  example  and  his  precepts — to  the  community, 
for  the  well-being  of  which,  though  his  labors  are  unseen  by  the 
world,  he  is,  in  truth,  under  Providence,  a  most  efficient  laborer. 
We  would  have  him  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  eminent  men  to 
whom  we  have  more  than  once  alluded.  He  need  not  desire  a 
more  enviable  reputation  than  theirs, — a  reputation  for  highly  disci- 
plined powers  of  mind,  and  for  sound  and  extensive  learning,  no 
less  than  for  a  rare  combination  of  those  qualities  which  gave  them 
the  character  of  college  officers  of  unsurpassed  worth. 

An  Alumnus. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

(Eztrtcttd  from  the  Farmer  and  Gardener.) 

The  agriculture  of  Bavaria  is  said  to  have  been  improved  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  half  century,  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
Scotland  perhaps  excepted.  Before  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  behind  that  of  the  other  German  States.  The  lands  then 
mostly  belonged  to  the  religious  establishments.  The  cultivators 
merely  lived;  they  did  not  thrive.  When  the  lands  were  sold, 
they  were  made  into  small  parcels,  and  almost  every  man  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  portion  he  cultivated,  upon  a  long  credit. 
The  great  impulse  to  improvement  was  given  to  the  young  genera- 
tion, in  the  primary  schools.  In  these  were  taught,  both  by  books 
and  examples,  Agriculture  and  Gardening.  For  this  purpose, 
catechisms  of  gardening,  of  agriculture,  of  domestic  econoi;nyy  of 
forest  culture,  of  orchard  culture,  &c.,  in  small  duodecimo  rdumes^ 
with  wood  cuts,  were  introduced  as  class  books  for  boys,  and  the 
like  on  the  management  of  silk  worms,  household  economy,  and 
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CQokerj,  for  the  girls ;  and  there  was  attached  to  every  distnct 
acbod,  at  least  half  an  acre  of  land,  for  experimental  gardening, 
where  the  scholars  received  recreation  in  the  hours  of  exemptioa 
from  stndy,  and  instnicticHi  fiom  the  master  in  the  practice  <^ 
gardening.  And  it  was  niade  an  indispensable  qualification  in 
teachers,  to  be  competent  to  give  this  instruction.  '  Since  these 
schods  have  come  mto  action/  says  a  late  traveller,  ^  an  entirely 
new  generation  of  cultivators  has  arisen,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  agriculture  in  Bavaria  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  it  b  anywhere  else  m  the  central  part  of  Germany.' 
*  The  result  of  the  whole  of  the  mfoimation  procured  and  of  the 
observations  made  is,  that  we  think  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria 
promise  soon  to  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  the  happiest  people  in 
Germany.  The  climate  of  the  country  will  prevent  its  agriculture 
and  gardening  from  advancing  beyond  a  certain  point ;  but  to  that 
point,  both  will  very  soon  be  carried.' 

The  salutary  influence  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools,  has  not  been  confined,  in  Bavaria,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil.  As  consequences  which  naturally  follow 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  roads,  bridges,  and  other 
public  works  have  undergone  a  corresponding  improvement ;  indi- 
vidual comforts  have  been  greatly  multiplied ;  business  of  every 
kind  has  been  improved ;  and  human  intellect,  reanimated  as  it 
were,  by  the  magic  pen  of  a  Hazzi,  has  burst  its  cerements,  and 
become  an  eflScient  aid  in  the  noble  work  of  improvement.  The 
public  roads  are  all  lined  with  ornamental,  fruitbearing,  or  forest 
trees,  and  furnished  with  guideboards,  milestones,  and  seats 
at  intervals  of  stones  or  sods  for  the  weary  traveller.  This  novel 
sort  of  education,  and  the  blessings  which  have  flowed  firom  it,  and 
the  still  greater  blessings  which  appear  in  prospect,  have  resulted 
from  the  wise  provisions  of  the  government,  aided,  and  efficiently 
aided,  by  the  active  and  patriotic  philanthropy  of  M.  Hazzi,  the 
editor  of  an  agricultural  journal  at  Munich,  and  author  of  the  school 
catechisms  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

IJiineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  children  of  our  common 
schools  would  be  benefited,  while  the  twentieth  would  not  be  in- 
jured, by  the  elementary  studies  which  have  proved  so  beneficial 
to  Bavaria.  ^As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined.^  Early 
impressions  have  an  influence  through  life  ;  and  it  is  all  important 
that  these  early  impressions  should  be  of  the  right  kind, — such  as 
are  best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  individual,  and 
the  good  of  the  public.  What  can  conduce  more  to  these  desirable 
ends,  than  to  instruct  our  youth  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  business  which  they  are  to  follow  through  life,  and  upon  their 
success  in  which,  must  materially  depend  their  respectability,  their 
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happmesSy  and  their  worth  to  society.  Husbandry  is  a  business 
in  which  there  is  always  something  to  learn,  even  in  the  longest 
term  of  life.  The  sooner  the  study  is  begun,  the  more  proficiency 
will  be  made;  and  the  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with  its 
varied  sources  of  true  enjoyment,  the  stronger  is  hb  attachment 
to  its  pursuits. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  MATERNAL  LOVE.  , 

(Traoslatod  fiolB  Um  GemM  of  H«inMtb.) 

For  half  a  century,  education  has  been  regarded  as  a  science 
in  Germany,  and  many  of  tlie  first  minds  have  been  devoted  to  it, 
as  a  science,  that  yields  to  none  in  importance  and  interest.  It 
claims  the  best  efforts  of  the  ablest  of  men.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  find  depth  combined  with  simplicity,  in  their  works  on 
this  subject,  which  we  meet  in  no  other,  and  which  give  an  air  of 
freshness  to  an  old  topic,  and  even  to  old  thoughts.  We  have 
formerly  made  some  extracts  Irom  Heinroth  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion. We  recently  met  wl^h  a  passage  on  the  evils  arising  from 
false  management  of  the  childish  temper,  which  contains  some 
striking  thoughts. 

He  observes  that  '  a  selfish  parent  cannot  educate  a  child 
aright ; '  and  that  this  selfishness  often  conceals  itself  under  another 
^ise.  *  Tlie  mother^  loo  often,  merely  loves  herself  in  her  child. 
"  Does  this  merit  reproach  ? "  we  are  asked.  "  Is  it  not  a  lovely 
trait  of  natural  affection,  and  is  not  the  mother  thus  bound  to  the 
child  by  the  strongest  ties  ?  Is  it  not  a  provision  kindly  made,  to 
strengthen  her  in  enduring  that  great  amount  of  care  and  tori  which 
are  necessary  in  training  up  her  little  ones  ? "  There  is  some  sin- 
cerity in  this  feeling  ;  but  it  has  not  the  truth  of  instinct,  which 
leads  an  animal  to  take  care  of  its  young  in  the  same  manner. 
The  animal  has  no  vanity  ;  while  a  mother  who  only  loves  her- 
self in  her  child,  is  as  vain,  in  reality,  as  when  she  looks  at  her 
own  person  in  tjie  glass.' 

*  And  this  vanity  leads  to  evils  which  never  result  from  the  in- 
stinct of  animals.  A  vain  mother  will  make  a  plaything  of  her 
child, — ^a  course  which  lays  the  foundation  of  every  species  of  evil. 
She  educates  her  child  to  be  vain ;  and  vanity  is  one  of  the  heads 
of  that  Hydr^f^selfishness — the  chief  cause  of  all  human  misery. 

*  After  all,  perhaps  she  does  not  love  her  child;  for  not  unfire- 
quently,  vanity  is  stronger  than  natural  lovej  the  passion  over- 
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tames  the  instinct.  The  mother  should  not  lore  bendf  in  hjar 
child  ;  she  should  love  her  child  as  herself  even  wiore  than  her* 
^e/jf,— find  every  true  mother  does  this.  But  even  this  love  will 
lead  to  evil  results,  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  affection 
which  ex'ists  in  animals.  She  will  regard  her  child  only  as  a  pos- 
session,— a  good, — a  treasure.  She  will  always  hold  it  as  such, 
^nd  will  think  of  nothing  but  to  keep  this  treasure.  She  will  give 
the  child  what  it  needs,  and  what  it  does  not  need;  for  such  love 
cannot  give  enough.  It  is  shielded  from  all  that  can  hurt  it)  or 
give  it  pain,  at  least  m  the  opinion  of  the  mother.  In  this  way,  it 
is  first  enfeebled,  then  contracts  bad  habits,  and  finally  it  is  spoiled 
for  want  of  discipline  ;  for  what  would  give  it  more  pain  than  dis- 
cipline ? 

We  have  often  observed  the  etBect  of  discipline  in  forming  and 
strengthening  the  bond  of  union,  between  the  parent  and  the  child, 
ihe  pupil  and  the  teacher ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  so  happily 
explained,  as  in  the  following  remarks. 

'  The  child  thus  spoiled,  is  m  peculiar  need  of  discipline.  This 
is,  m  truth,  the  only  means  of  removbg  a  barrier  wluch  would 
separate  them  more  and  more  widely.  The  obstinacy  and  self- 
wiH  which  result  firom  such  mismanagement,  will  inevitably  divide 
the  child  from  the  parents ;  for  it  is  only  by  sulnnission  to  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  parents,  that  the  child  is  united  to  them. 
Indeed,  these  feelings  put  it  in  opposition  to  its  parents.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  closest  and  most  intimate  bond  by  which  par 
rents  and  children  can  be  united, — ^the  bond  of  faith  and  trust, — ^is 
broken ;  and  then  the  ties  of  affection  must  be  dissolved.  The 
child  acquires  confidence  only  in  himself.  He  learns  his  power, 
for  his  will  is  always  gratified,  and  his  parents  do  as  he  chooses. 
Thus  he  learns  to  govern  his  parents,  but  not  to  love  them ;  he 
loves  only  himself.' 

'  Is  this  blind  love  in  the  parents  something  unheard  of — a 
mere  fancy  ?  No ;  it  is,  unhappily,  a  thing  of  daily  occurrence. 
Everywhere  there  are  parents  who  hang  on  their  children  with 
idolatrous  love,  who  suffer  them  to  want  nothing,  who  satisfy  all 
their  desires. even  before  they  are  expressed,  and  thus  train  them 
up  to  be  undisciplined,  selfish,  lordly  beings.  Such  parents  have 
a  miserable  reward  ;  for  the  very  children  thus  miseducated,  are 
often  the  cause  of  their  greatest  suffering,  and  sometimes,  bring 
down  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  perhaps  hear 
them  call  down  curses  on  the  parent  that  betrayed  them  to  ruin  by 
indulgence.' 

This  is  false  affection^ — the  mere  shadow  and  pretence  of  love. 
The  only  true  maternal  love  is  that  which  seeks  the  ultimate  good 
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«Dc[  happfiness  of  the  child,  er^n  at  the  expense  of  innnediate  suA 
'fermg ;  which  will  administer  a  nauseous  drug,  or  painful  punish- 
ment without  hesitation,  if  it  be  necessar]^  to  save  the  child  firom 
greater  suffering  or  greater  einls. 


ERRORS  IN  BfODERN  EDUCATION, 

An  extract  Jrcm  the  Addrtn  of  a  Teathtr  to -a  VUlage  Lyetumk 
XCommunieatad  for  the  Annab  of  Edac«tioii.) 

In  glancing  at  the  early  condition  of  society  in  New  England, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  discrepancy  between  the 
system  of  &mily  government  then  practised,  and  that  now  in 
vogue.  We  claim  to  have  made  great  improvement  in  this  respect. 
The  rod  has  been  laid  aside,  and,  with  it,  that  parental  authority 
which  was  its  legitimate  accompaniment.  '  We  will  govern  our 
children  by  love ; '  say  the  advocates  of  the  present  fashionable 
system  ;  '  fear  is  an  unworthy  motive  to  influence  rational  beings.' 
Indeed  !  This  is  a  new  discovery  in  philosophy.  Let  us  look  at 
it  a  moment. 

'  Fear  is  a  motive  unworthy  of  rational  beings ! '  Is  this  so  ? 
Is  not  the  contrary  proved  by  the  very  constitution  and  course  of 
nature  ?  Why  do  we  feel  pain  after  intemperance  or  excess  of 
any  kind  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  us  timely  warning  of  the  inroads  it  is 
making  upon  our  constitutions,  in  order  to  deter  us  from  it  in  future  ? 
And  what  is  this,  but  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  fear  ?  Again, 
this  principle  is  implanted  in  our  very  natures,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  given  us  for  some  end,  and  for  some  good  end  too ; 
otherwise  it  never  would  have  been  given.  Now  what  more 
worthy  end,  than  to  guide  us  aright  in  the  pathway  of  life  ?  Our 
condition  in  this  world,  as  ordered  by  infinite  wisdom,  what  is  it 
but  a  succession  of  alternative  appeals  to  hope  and  fear,  the  two 
master  passions  in  the  human  breast  ?  Indeed,  they  who  maintain 
that  fear  is  a  motive  unworthy  the  nature  of  rational  beings,  go 
counter  to  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  show  themselves, 
moreover,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind. 

Besides,  their  practice  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  theory. 
Some  of  those  very  persons  who  cry  out  so  loudly  against  this 
principle  I  am  advocating,  are  the  first  to  put  it  in  practice  when 
occasion  requires.  And  this  it  does,-  not  seldom ;  for,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  bring  up  their  children,  and  the  w  ant  of  uni- 
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Ibmutj  in  their  management  of.  them,  they  are  obliged,  much  more 
frequently  than  others,  to  resort  to  this  motive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  comparatively  less  effect,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
apply  it.  And  yet,  with  their  usual  consistency,  they  tell  us  all  the 
while,  that  ^  fear  is  a  motive  unworthy  a  rational  being.' 

Not  so  thought  our  fathers.  They  considered  fear  not  only  a 
rational  motive,  but,  in  many  cases,  the  only  efficacious  one  ;  and 
they  acted  on  this  belief.  Were  they  in  an  error  ?  Answer,  ye 
their  descendants,  who  now  experience  in  yourselves  the  salutary 
effects  of  parental  discipline.  I  am  no  advocate  of  undue  severity. 
Yet  I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  successfiil  contradiction, 
t}iat  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, — notwithstanding  the  rigid  disci- 
pline we  are  told  they  maintained,  and  the  distance  and  reserve 
which  existed  between  them  and  their  children, — ^there  was  mcMre 
real  love,  more  genuine  affection, — aye,  and  more  mutual  con& 
dence  too, — between  parent  and  child,  than  exists  at  Uie  present 
day. 

And  this  is  what  might  be  expected.  The  human  mind  b  ao 
constituted,  that  between  equals,  mutual  respect  is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  mutual  love ; — ^between  superiors  and  inferiors, 
generous  protection,  kindness,  and  condescending  regard  on  the 
one  hand, — subordination,  reverence  and  respect,  on  the  ot)ier» 
Where  these  are  wanting,  real  love  can  have  no  place.  Now  the 
present  system  of  family  government  entirely  overlooks  this  prin- 
ciple, and  is  therefore  at  war  with  the  constitution  of  the  humaa 
mind.  The  child,  at  the  present  day,  is,  as  a  general  thbg,  trained 
up  by  the  parent  on  such  a  footing  of  familiarity  and  equality,  as 
to  be  alike  impatient  of  compulsion  or  restraint.  What  wonder 
then  if  he  be  wanting  in  reverence  and  respect  towards  his  supe- 
riors ?  If  you  sow  the  seeds  of  irreverence  in  the  bosom  of  your 
child,  you  must  expect  to  reap  its  bitter  fruits.  If  you  ^  sow  the 
wind,  you  must  reap  the  whirlwind.'  So  long  as  children  are 
trained  up  on  the  present  system,  so  long  must  we  expect  to  see 
its  legitimate  results  in  their  characters  and  dispositions. 

Did  its  influence,  however,  stop  here,  we  might  more  easily  bear 
with  it ;  but  it  stretches  forward  into  fiiturity ;  it  is  felt  in  after  Ufe. 
As  is  the  child,  so  will  be  the  future  man.  If  the  child  has  little 
reverence  for  age,  the  man  will  have  still  less.  This  b  a  natural 
consequence.  We  see  it  already  in  the  condition  of  society 
amongst  us.  How  different  from  what  it  was  m  the  days  of  our 
Others !  Then,  no  artificial  rules  of  politeness  cramped  and  fettered 
social  intercourse.  No  set  formaUties  repressed  the  genial  current 
of  the  soul.  With  them,  ^  it  was  heart  with  hand,  and  thought  tQ 
thought.'  As  they  felt,  so  they  spoke  and  acted.  Nature  wa^ 
not  checked  and  thwarted  at  every  turn.    She  was  allowed  to  tak,^ 
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her  own  course ;  they  followed  her  promptings,  and  yielded  to 
her  impulse.  Society,  wmon^  them,  was  not  that  conventicmal 
thing  it  now  is ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  sentiments  of  reverence 
and  respect  towards  their  superiors,  with  which  they  had  been  im- 
bued in  childhood,  clung  to  them  in  riper  years,  modified  only  by 
being  extended  also  to  their  equals.  Being  thus  actuated  by  mu- 
tual regard  and  esteem,  they  exhibited  a  frankness  and  cordiality 
of  manner  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  seldom  to  be  met 
with  in  this  age  of  boasted  refinement.  There  was  a  fi^er  mter- 
change  of  all  the  kindlier  affections  of  the  heart.  They  assumed 
no  borrowed  form ;  they  played  no  borrowed  part.  They  met 
together  for  mutual  improvement  and  mutual  happiness ;  and  tliey 
succeeded  m  accomplishing  die  object  they  had  in  view. 

How  different  from  the  practice  of  the  present  day.  We 
assemble, — ^go  through  the  prescribed  formalities, — ^pass  the  cus- 
tomary heartless  and  unmeaning  compliments — and  go  away,  none 
the  wiser  or  the  better  for  our  mterview ;  oflen,  it  may  be,  dis- 
gusted with  our  neighbors,  disgusted  with  ourselves,  and  heartily 
glad  the  farce  is  over.  And  yet  such  is  the  tyranny  of  fashion, 
and  such  the  influence  of  habit  over  us,  that  we  return,  with  increas- 
ing eagerness,  to  the  same  unvaried  round  of  hypocrisy,  (to  call  it 
by  no  worse  name,)  only  to  go  away  with  increased  ^sappoint- 
ment  and  disgust. 

One  would  suppose  that  an  evil  of  this  nature  would  work  its 
own  cure ;  that  the  heart,— disappointed  in  its  expectations, — ^its 
yearnings  unsatisfied, — sick  of  the  fiivolities  in  which  it  had  parti- 
cipated,— ^would  turn  with  increased  relish  to  the  calm  and  unobtru- 
sive quiet  of  domestic  life.  The  very  reverse  of  this,  however,  is 
the  case.  Hurried  fiiom  object  to  object,  and  fix)m  phantom  to 
phantom,  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  outward  circumstances,  the  mind 
loses  its  introspjective  power.  We  forget  to  turn  our  thoughts 
inward, — to  observe  what  is  going  on  within  our  own  bosoms.  We 
find  no  time  for  calm  and  sober  reflection.  We  live  in  the  vague 
and  exciting  present ;  the  past  is  to  us  as  though  it  had  not  been. 
We  thus  become  creatures  of  impulse,— changing  with  the  chang- 
ing hour, — ^taking,  cameleon-Iike,  the  hues  of  the  passing  moment, 
— <rtripped  of  our  own  individuality,  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
crowd.  Hence  arises  the  passion  for  herding  together  m  multi- 
tudes. We  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  retirement  and  meditation  ; 
*  it  is  too  rare  for  us.*  We  demand  excitement ;  we  have  be- 
come so  habituated  to  it,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  our  daily 
food.  We  look  for  it  m  vain  by  the  domestic  fireside  ;  it  dwells 
not  there^  We  go  abroad  in  search  of  it^  tgid  o^r  search  is  suc- 
ee9sfu). 
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But,  all  this  while,  we  are  unfitting  ourselves  for  the  duties  of 
social  life  ;  for  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  that  'the  more  gregarious  a  man  becomes,  the 
less  a  social  creature  is  he.'  To  mingle  in  society,  either  with  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves  or  others,  it  b  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
spend  much  of  our  time  in  solitude  and  contemplation/  In  this 
way  only  can  we  acquire  that  individuality  of  character  which 
gives  society  all  its  charm,  and  without  which,  we  should  be  little 
better  than  mere  monkeys  or  parrots,  aping  each  other's  manners, 
echoing  each  other's  remarks,  and  doomed  to  see  oply  5  ourselves 
reflected,'  in  every  face  we  chanced  to  look  on.  Vain  would  it 
be,  under  such  circumstances,  to  look  for  improvement ;  fortunate 
would  it  be  for  us,  should  we  escape  without  actual  deterioration. 


WHAT  MANY  TEACHERS  CAN  DO. 

(Commomcatad  for  Ui6  Annalf  of  Education.) 

I.  I  endeavored  to  show,  on  a  fof'mer  occasion,  that  every 
teacher  should  either  ^evote  himself  wholly  to  this  work,  or  leave 
it  to  others.  But  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a 
person's  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  teaching,  for  the  time  he 
is  engaged,  and  selecting  the  employment  as  a  profession,  to  which 
he  consecrates  his  whole  powers,  and  his  life.  The  first,  as  is 
most  obvious,  is  in  the  power  of  ail ;  the  last,  it  is  equally  obvious, 
is  not.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  number  of  those  who  can  be 
justified  in  devoting  themselves  to  teaching  as  the  business  of  their 
lives,  is  much  larger  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

1.  Literary  qualifications — I  mean  those  which  are  indispen- 
sable— are  more  common  than  is  often  thought.  Who  can  read 
in  the  pages  of  the  Annals,  the  '  History  of  a  Common  School,' 

*  Biography  of  a  Teacher,'  *  A  Young  Teacher's  History,'  and 
the  account  of  Madame  Calame  and  Franke,  without  seeing  at 
once  that  the  humblest  individuals,  whose  hearts  are  engaged  in 
the  work,  may  become  competent  and  efficient  teachers,  and  shine 
as  the  lights  of  a  fallen  and  falling  world  ?  Nor  does  this  diminish 
the    importance  of  thorough    training.     *  A  Teacher,*   and   a 

*  Young  Teacher,'  might  both  have  been  still  brighter  luminaries 
than  they  were,  had  Teachers'  Seminaries  atid  Libraries  been 
within  their  reach. 

2.  The  difficulty  which  professional  teachers  find  in  procuring 

constant  employment  is  less  formidable  than  many  suppose.     We 

know  well  that  here  b  a  barrier  which,  at  first  view>  appears  insuf- 
♦14 
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mountable.  We  are  referred  to  facts.  We  are  told----*  Look  at 
the  condition  of  our  schools.  By  whom  are  they  taught  ?  Is  it 
not  by  young  men  and  boys  who  have  no  other  employment,  three 
months  of  the  year ;  and  by  females  still  younger,  three  or  four 
more  ?     Where  is  a  constant  male  teacher  to  find  encouragement?' 

We,  in  our  turn,  may  refer  also  to  facts.  Is  it  not  well  known 
that  an  increasing  number  of  efficient  male  teachers  do  find  con- 
stant employment  every  year?  Is  it  not  known  that  the  public 
schools,  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  Massachusetts,  are  taught 
throughout  the  year,  by  efficient  male  teachers ;  and  that  the  com* 
pensation  is  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  family?  More  ihan^ll 
this,  which  of  us  has  ever  known  an  individual  who  had  devoted 
himself  without  reserve,  to  this  great  work  for  life,  to  be  destitute 
of  employment  ?  I  do  not  know  but  there  are  such  cases  ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  rare — for  I  never  heard  of  one.  The  inspired 
Psalmist,  when  he  was  'old,'  said  he  had  never  seen  ^the 
righteous  forsaken,  or  his  seed  begging  bread ; '  and  I  have  little 
doubt,  that  a  man  of  his  years  and  observation  might  say  the  same 
thing  of  constant  school  masters. 

But  I  have  spoken  of  male  teachers  only.  I  have  done  this,  be- 
cause the  difficulty  of  sustaining  them  has  been  justly  considered 
as  the  greatest.  At  the  same  time,  I  entertain  the  strongest  hopes, 
that  the  ranks  of  this  most  important  vocation,  will  never  cease 
to  be  filled  in  part,  by  females ;  and  I  indulge  the  fullest  con- 
viction that  they  will  be. 

The  conclusion  then  is,  that  a  large  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  justified  in  devoting  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  as  the  great  business  of  their  lives.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  *  many  teachers  can  do.' 

II.  Many  teachers  are  able  to  educate  themselves  for  their  pro- 
fession,— not  at  a  public  seminary,  in  every  instance,  it  may  be; 
but  in  their  own  chambers,  and  shops,  and  fields,  as  Franklin,  and 
Sherman,  and  Washington  educated  themselves  for  their  profes- 
sions. Or  like  the  latter,  too,  by  beginning.  It  is  teaching  which 
makes  teachers,  as  it  is  activity  in  civil  and  military  life  which 
makes  statesmen  and  warriors.  Franklin  and  Sherman  were  not 
obliged  to  educate  themselves  wholly  without  books ;  neither  is 
the   teacher.     How   many  valuable  books  for  teachers  has  the 

*  Annals,'  within  the  last  four  years,  recommended  !  They  cost 
something,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  more  than  the  tools  and  implements 
of  any  other  profession.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  many  teachers 
are  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  '  Lectures  on  School  Keeping,' 

*  Lectures  to  Female  Teachers,'  '  The  Teacher,'  '  The  District 
School,'  *The  District  School  as  it  was,'  ^Tlie  Schoolmaster's 
Friend,'  '  Wood's  Sessional  School,'  and  even  of  the  *  Annals  of 
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Education'  itself?  *  Together,  they  maj  cost  aboat  eighteen  dol- 
lars. It  is  true  they  are  not  all  the  books  that  a  Teacher's  Library 
ought  to  contain.  But  they  are  alone  a  valuable  collection  ;  and  my 
word  for  it,  he  who  has  and  prizes  these,  will  soon  have  more*  I 
will  also  add,  that  he  who  has  and  prizes  these,  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  become  a  professional  teacher ;  and  will  rejoice,  all  his 
days,  that  be  became  so, — while  multitudes  who  rise  up  after  him, 
will  call  him  blessed. 

III.  The  details  of  the  Annals  furnish  ample  evidence,  that 
many  teachers  may  determine  what  instruments  of  instruction  shaH 
be  used  by  their  pupils.  Thb,  I  acknowledge,  is  a  work  of  some 
difficulty.  Still  1  think  it  may  often  be  accomplished,  especially 
if  the  teacher  goes  to  work  in  the  right  manner.  But  he  must  be 
careful  in  the  first  place,  not  to  go  too  fiist.  Even  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  Secondly,  he  must  make  suggestions  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  others,  rather  than  as  his  own, — ^  Such  individuals  and 
authors  say  so  or  so.'  Thirdly,  he  must  contrive  to  have  his 
supporters  do  the  work  as  much  as  possible,  instead  of  doing  it 
himself.  On  this  latter  point,  the  most  serious  mistakes  are  some* 
times  made.  A  zealous  teacher  will  make  alterations  in  the  school 
room,  or  introduce  slates,  or  a  new  set  of  school  books,  without 
consulting  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  Now  this  is  usually  well  in- 
tended, but  it  is  apt  to  cause  difficulties.  Teachers  are  not  always 
able  to  foresee  the  difficulty.  They  say,  perhaps, — *  Why,  if  I 
am  able  to  pay  for  a  new  set  of  reading  books  for  my  first  class, 
surely  none  can  object.  It  costs  them  nothing.  On  the  contrary, 
both  they  and  their  pupils  will  probably  be  grateful  to  me  for  the 
favor;  and  a  course  so  public  spirited  and  benevolent,  will  be  '^a 
feather  in  my  cap." ' 

But  ah  !  it  requires  something  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of 
books  to  get  along  in  this  world.  I  do  not  say  that  gratitude  has 
no  place  in  the  human  bosom ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
people  are  not  always  gr-ateful,  according  to  the  measure  which  we 
ourselves  establish.  And  no  class  of  men  will  oftener  find  this  to 
be  ilie  fact,  than  devoted,  self-denying  teachers.  It  will  therefore 
be  no  mark  of  worldly  wisdom  in  a  teacher  to  lay  his  patrons  under 
oblit^alion.  The  true  secret  is,  to  let  them  do  the  work  that  is  to 
be  done.  If  he  can  induce  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
new  books  and  new  measures,  he  has  gained  his  point.  But  if 
not,  let  him  beware  ;  I  do  not  say,  let  him  never  take  a  step  which 
they  will  not  assume  as  theirs ;  but  if  he  do5S  it,  let  him  not  rely 
on  their  gratitude,  or  affection,  or  confidence,  on  account  of  it ;  for 
he  majf  be  sadly  disappointed. 
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There  are  imojr  reasons  wh^  pereots  afe  tiot  always  gMe&i  ta 
the  teacher  who  pats  his  hand  in  his  own  purse  and  expends  his 
own  earnings  on  his  school,  for  class  books,  library  books,  slatesi 
benches,  be;  but  I  have  not  room  in  this  place  to . enumerate 
tbem. 

IV,  Many  teachers — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  most  or  all— can 
govern  their  schook  properly.  What  teacher  that  has  read  the 
Annals,  has  not  again  and  again  responded  to  the  sentiment  of 
Salzman,  that  if  things  do  not  go  well  in  school,  he  must  look  for 
the  cause  within  himself?  How  true ;  how  very  true !  I  well 
remember  how,  in  one  instance,  the  arduous  duties  of  another  em- 
ployment-Hvhich,  by  the  way,  I  ought  to  have  relinquished — ^had 
deprived  me  of  my  rest  during  (he  preceding  night,  and  ^  what 
▼ilianous  scholars '  I  l^ad  as  the*,  consequence  1  It  was  in  those 
days  when  I  believed  that,  according  to  Solomon,  authority  was 
Uteralfy  to  be  secured  by  the  rod  ;  not  as  a  last  resort  alone,  but 
constantly y-^^ind  I  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  showing 
my  faith  by  my  works,  But  I  got  through  a  miserable  day  without 
this  more  miserable  appeal.  And  of  nothing  am  I  more  certain 
at  the  present  time,  than  that  the  fault  lay  almost  wholly  in  myself ; 
and  that  it  was  I  who  needed  the  quickening  influence  of  the  birch, 
rather  than  my  poor  pupils. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  all  a  teacher  has  to  do  in 
the  management  of  a  school,  is  to  govern  himself.  He  must  be 
little  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  even  in  its  forming  stages, 
who  supposes  that  the  task  of  governing  is,  at  all  times,  perfectly 
easy.  But  let  a  teacher  govern  himself  effectually,  and  the  work 
of  managing  his  school  is  about  half  accomplished.  If  he  love  his 
pupils  and  his  profession,  and  have  a  tolerable  share  of  common 
seMCf  the  rest  is  sure  to  follow. 

V.  Teachers,  in  many  instances,  may  superintend  the  conduct 
of  their  pupils  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours.  I  am  not  ignorant, 
that  there  are  districts  in  our  country  where  public  sentiment  incul- 
cates a  diflferent  doctrine,  and  says  that  pupils  ought  not  to  be  an- 
swerable to  their  teachers,  for  anything  done  or  left  undone,  out  of 
the  school  room.  But  this  narrow  view  of  the  object  for  which 
teachers  are  employed,  is  happily  passing  away ;  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  be  regarded  as  substitutes,  for  the  time,  for  more  impor- 
tant teachers,-^!  mean  parents.  It  is  beginning  to  be  deemed  the 
duty  of  parent  and  teacher  to  co-operate,  both  in  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  young ;  and  the  number  of  school  districts  is 
believed  to  be  comparatively  small,  in  which  the  teacher  cannot^  if 
he  choose,  keep  a  constant  eye  to  the  character  of  his  pupils. 
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Whetber  the  teacher  should  occasionally  join  in  the  amusemenlSi 
of  his  pupils,  may  be  left  perhaps  to  his  own  discretion.  Many 
there  are-*-and  there  have  not  been  wanting  examples  in  the 
Annals — who  find  themselves  gainers  by  a  course  of  this  kind ;: 
for  while  it  removes  all  needless  disttince  between  them  and  their 
pupils,  it  greatly  increases  their  love  and  confidence.  They  come 
to  regard  them  as  parents  more  than  as  masters.  Mingling  with 
pupils  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  also  enables  an  instructor  to- 
learn  their  character.  In  the'  school  room,  the  conduct  is  usually 
more  the  result  of  study  and  effort,  and  therefore  more  artificial ; 
in  the  play  ground,  the  pupil  is  off  his  guard,  and  you  can  come 
at  his  heart. 

But  those  to  whom  circumstances  beyond  their  own  control 
seem  to  forbid  an  intercourse  so  familiar,  and  withal  so  profitable, 
can  effect  much  in  another  manner.  They  can  inquire,  and  ad- 
vise, and  direct ;  and  show  an  interest,  at  least,  in  the  events  and 
results  of  the  play  ground.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain  but  a  judicious 
instructor  may  the  better  control  the  movements  of  his  pupils  in 
their  sports,  by  standing  behind  the  curtain,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
the  time.  There  is  much  in  governing,  and  even  teaching,  as 
though  we  taught  and  governed  not.  The  great  point  is  to  influ- 
ence them  during  the  period  of  recreation,  somehow  or  other; 
and  to  influence  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  means  of  promoting 
health  of  body,  vigor  of  mind,  and  goodness  of  heart,  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

VI.  I  have  said,  in  a  former  number,  that  all  teachers  can 
inculcate  sound  morals*  in  their  schools  ;  at  least  by  a  spotless  ejt^ 
ample.  But  I  think  that  many  can  go  much  farther.  Perhaps 
nearly  all,  had  they  the  tact  and  habits  of  Franklin,  might  contrive, 
daily  and  hourly,  to  draw  moral  lessons — and  forcible  ones  too — 
from  passing  events.  The  same  results  may  also  be  produced  by 
story  telling,  where  the  instructor  has  been  educated  to  this  impor- 
tant art ;  for  I  regard  '  a  knack '  at  telling  a  story  to  be  as  often 
acquired,  as  '  a  knack '  at  penmanship. 

More  than  this,  however.  Notwithstanding  the  fear  which  some-  ' 
times  exists  in  the  community,  that  all  religious  instruction,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  wilt  be  likely  to  end  in  the  inculcation  of  sec- 
tarian views,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  very  few  dis- 
tricts in  our  country  in  which  this  difficulty  could  not  be  sur- 
mounted. Most  people,  after  all,  pay  a  sort  of  compliment,  at 
least,  both  to  the  Bible  and  its  Divine  Author ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, an  individual  would  raise  his  voice  against  the  inculcation  of 
supreme  love  to  God  and  the  Saviour,  and  general  love  to  our 
neighbor.  -  If  we  would  only  teaoh  as  the  Bible  teachesi  and  be 
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BO  mora  Nectftrian  thao  that  blessed  book,  we  might  accomplish 
much  more  in  this  world,  in  various  situations.  We  can  certainly 
iDCoIcate  much  of  truth,  and  make  many  salutary  impressions  on 
the  hearts  of  those  entrusted  to  our  charge^  without  attacking  their 
prejudices ;  and  all  this  too,  without  concealment.  The  leading 
truths  of  religion,  though  few  and  simple,  admit  of  a  world  of  illus- 
tration, and  may  be  presented  in  «  thousand  difierent  forms,  and 
as  many  different  garbs  and  combinations.  The  teacher,  ^  who  is 
wise  as  well  as  harmless,'  will  not  fail  to  find  means  and  opportu- 
nities to  do  much  for  the  affections  of  his  pupils,  as- well  as  every 
thing  for  their  intellects. 


FIRST  J.E8SONS  OF  YOUNGER  1>UPILS  AT  SCHOOL. 

(Commaalcated  for  tbo  Annalf  of  Education.) 

Mr.  Editor, — ^In  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Annals, 
I  observe  a  correspondent  relates  a  conversation,  in  which  a 
wish  is  expressed  for  tangibh  and  direct  information,  on  every 
point  relative  to  school  exercises  and  discipline.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  my  intention,  in  the  papers  I  have  heretofore  furnished 
for  your  work,  to  supply  this  very  Information,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
my  power;  and  I  now  propose  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
studies  proper  to  be  taught  in  a  private  school  for  very  young 
pupils,— and  the  manner  m  which  they  should  be  pursued  at  the 
commencement.* 

Experience. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  things  respecting  which  inexperienced 
teachers  are  more  puzzled,  tlian  in  the  way  to  employ  the  time 
of  their  little  pupils  before  they  are  old  enough  to  read  correctly, 
and  consequently  to  study  anything  alone,  or  to  find  appropriate 
employments  for  themselves.  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  great 
mistakes  are  generally  made  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing such  young  children,  even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  methods  lately  brought  into  vogue,  particularly  in 
Infant  Schools, — such  as  blocks  with  pictures,  and  different  col- 
ored letters  upon  them,  &c.  fcc.  On  the  utility  of  these  inventions, 
we  are  not  now  to  decide,  since  their  use,  like  that  of  all  others, 
must  depend  on  the  pecidiar  manner  in  which  they  are  brought 

*  For  a  fchool  composed  chiefly  of  elder  clvieg,  do  book  ctn  be  mentioned, 
which  ibr  minttieneM  m  the  dlreoUons  and  aooiidDeaf  of  pfeoept)  oaa  oompw 
rith  <  Hall*!  {iMSturea  m  School  keeping.' 
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into  pby,  on  the  energy  of  the  teacher,  and  the  interest  of  die 
taught.  But  the  science  of  mneaioiiice,  or  aasociatioD,  m  teaoh*' 
ing  the  alphabet,  can  be  used  with  as  much  tasAity  by  means  ef 
the  book  nmply,  as  by  sach  mstmments.  I  invaicnbly  taught  die 
lett^s  in  this  way  ;^-«that  is,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  each  letter  with  some  visible  or  sensible  object,  so  that  when 
this  object  was  brought  to  his  remembrance^  or  to  his  sight,  the 
letter  with  which  it  was  associated  inTariably  arose  with  it  to  his 
mind ;  and  in  this  way,  I  foimd  them  easily  learned,  and  by  piae* 
tice,  thoroughly  retained. 

The  second  very  common  mistake  in  teadiing  Uttle  children  to 
read,  has  been  in  pennitting  them  to  spell,  after  the  teacher,  col* 
umns  of  words,  in  which,  half  the  time  at  least,  the  letters  com- 
posing them,  and  the  pronunciation,  are  totally  dioerae.  In  this 
way,  if  the  child  learn  to  spell  or  pronounce  them  at  all,  he  learns 
by  rote,  and  only  after  a  long  and  most  tedious  course  of  labor  ; 
but  which,  generally  speaking,  is  wholly  lost,  since,  unless  his 
attention  be  fixed  upon  his  task,  which,  dry  as  it  is,  can  hardly  be 
expected, — and  unless  l\e  has  a  very  uncommon  desire  and  deter* 
mination  of  himself  to  master  it,  which,  in  a  young  child,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance equally  rare,  he  will  know  as  much  of  it  at  the 
hundredth  reading  as  at  the  first,  and  no  more.  Perhaps  at  this 
earliest  period  of  instruction,  all  the  preliminaries  of  knowledge 
mtist  be  acquired  mechanically  in  a  great  measure ;  but  at  least, 
let  the  instrumente  you  use  be  calculated  to  produce  some  efiect. 

There  are  two  methods  I  would  recommend  to  teachers  for 
effecting  the  desired  end  at  this  early  stage  of  their  labors.  With 
a  Uvely  child,  to  whom  it  is  evidently  irksome  to  be  kept  a  mo- 
ment upon  sounds,  unconnected  with  their  sense,  it  is  best  to  take 
some  simple  story.  Show  him  the  smallest  words, — tOy  the,  and^ 
on,  &c.,  and  let  him  spell  them  one  at  a  time,  and  then  let  him 
find  others  of  the  same  kind.  He  will  soon  know  and  pro- 
nounce them  at  sight  without  being  obliged  to  spell  them ;  and  you 
can  explain  to  him  in  what  connection  they  are  used, — conse- 
quently tchat  they  mean.  You  can  tell  him  that  the  dog  went  to 
his  keimel, — his  house, — ^not  behind  it,  or  upon  it;  and  promise 
him  that  when  he  finds  another  just  such  word,  you  will  tell  him 
all  about  that ;  interesting  him,  if  possible,  imperceptibly,  and 
making  him  anxious  to  master  it  all  himself.  It  will  readily  be 
seen,  in  what  a  variety  of  ways  this  method  may  be  carried  out. 

Another  is  best  for  a  dull. or  quiet  child,-— one  Vho is  not  easily 
excited  or  interested, — and  who  resists,  as  some  are  apt  to  do, 
every  effort  made  to  blend  amusement  with  instruction  in  this  way. 
For  Such,  it  may  be  better  to  let  them  spell  words  in  succession  that 
rAyme,— es  there  are  few  diUdren  whose  ear  will  refuse  to  detect 


•asiiiiSarilyofsouiML  Oidytakfe  cue  that  the  child  prooouiiee  each 
■individual  word  hiwuelff — ^with  your  assistance  if  neeeuanfy — bat 
not  othenvUe.  Every  observing  teacher  must  be  struck  with  a 
manifest  di£krence  in  different  children  with  respect  to  nicety  of 
ear ;  but  as  it  is  now  the  prevdling  belief,  that  there  are  few,  if 
Any  children  who  are  not  capable  of  being  taught  to  sing,  so  there 
•are  likewise  few  who  are  incapable  of  being  taught  the  nice  dis* 
^inotions  of  sounds,  m  reading  or  speaking.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
is  a  long  and  dilSSbcult  process  to  instil  this  delicacy,  of  perception ; 
particularly  if  a  child  does  not  possess  it  in  other  thmgs ;  but  oace 
euoceed  in  effidcting  this,  and  your  work,  in  other  particulars,  is 
rendered  easy.  To  this  end,  let  the  child  invariably  perceive  a 
close  connection  between  the  sound  of  the  letters  which  compose 
the  word  he  begins  to  spell,  and  the  pronunciation  of  them.  Do 
not  peraiit  him  at  first  to  read  or  spell  any,  which  have  not  this 
connection. 

After  the  child  has  learned  to  spell  and  pronounce  simple  com- 
binadons  fluently,  then  go  on  to  more  difficult  ones ;  and  occasion^ 
idly  give  examples  of  such  as  do  not  come  under  this  class,  calling 
them  excepiiom;  such  for  instance  as  doughy  or  coughy  or 
phthisic.  Do  not  seem  to  expect  that  the  child  will  know  these 
readily;  but,  on  the  contrary^  call  them  puzzles,  or  any  other 
name  which  shall  excite  curiosity,  and  then  go  on  to  others  of  a 
similar  class. 

Let  me  be  a  little  more  explicit.  To  begin  with  the  litde  word 
eat ;  the  child  would  not  readily  spell  and  pronounce  this,  unless 
you  had  taught  him  (orgUy^  not  by  book)  that  the  letter  c  often 
has  the  sotind  of  1c;  then  he  will  see  that  the  other  letters  are  all 
distinctly  heard  in  the  word  k-a-t  cat.  If  he  have  a  quick  ear, 
and  you  pronounce  to  him  cat,  and  then  spell  b^a-ty  making  the 
difference  of  the  first  letter,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  pronounce  it 
himself  at  first  trying,-H:-a-^  caty  b-a-t  bat.  If  so,  he  will  feel 
that  he  has  accomplished  something  himself,  and  will  go  on  to  the 
next  with  fresh  interest.  If  he  have  a  dull  ear,  he  will  require 
considerable  assistance  fix>m  the  teacher ;  but  in  any  event,  let  him 
feel  that  it  is  his  own  work  at  last, — that  he  has  himself  conquered 
the  obstacle  ;  for  then  he  will  have  courage  to  encounter  another. 
I  have  sometimes  been  obliged,  with  such  a  child,  to  go  over  every 
word,  having  in  it  the  same  letters,  (excepting  of  coui-se  the  first,) 
before  I  could  produce  firom  his  mind,  the  power  of  calling  one  of 
them  correctly  himself.  But  still,  a  few  words  thus  gone  over, 
will  be  more  useful  to  him,  than  whole  columns  stupidly  read  and 
pronounced  after  the  teacher. 

In  this  way  go  on  ;  always  giving  the  rules  of  language  which 
the  word  before  you  suggests,  in  your  oum  words.    Do  not,  how* 
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ever,  leqaire  the  cb3d  to  learn  them  by  heart ;  for  if  you  point  out 
their  appUcation,  and  take  care  to  repeat  them  every  time  exam- 
ples occur,  he  will  soon,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  have  them 
thoroughly  in  his  mtnrf,  and  much  more  at  his  command,  than  if  he 
bad  them  on  his  tongue,  without  comprehending  their  meamng. 

(To  be  eoDcladed  in  oar  next  nomber.) 


ON  THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(CommonieaUd  for  the  Anoalt  of  Education.) 

To  THE  Editor  ; — ^Sir — I  perceive  that  you  notice,  with  be- 
coming interest,  the  late  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  but  that  the  subject  has 
thus  far  been  presented  in  your  columns,  chiefly  on  one  side  only, 
and  that  the  more  favorable.  The  acknowledged  superiority  of 
the  school  system  of  New  York,  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  its  citi- 
zens ;  but  there  are  some  points,  it  Seems  to  me,  which  candor  re- 
quires us  to  present  in  the  light  they  must  appear  to  every  careful 
observer  on  the  spot.  There  are  facts  and  considerations,  which, 
although  they  may  somewhat  reduce  our  estimate  of  the  real  re- 
sults of  the  school  system  of  tlus  state,  and  its  prospects,  in  some 
particulars,  will  lead  us  to  entertain  more  correct  views,  and 
enable  us  to  judge  with. greater  accuracy  in  other  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  the  number  of 
children  returned,  as  having  attended  the  schools  of  the  state  in  the 
year. 

While  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  was  confined 
to  those  between  five  and  fifteen,  the  number  taught  exceeded 
those  of  this  age.  Since  the  account  has  embraced  those  between 
five  and  sixteen,  it  appears  that  some  between  these  ages  are  not 
at  school.  The  number  which  appears  in  the  report  is,  however,^ 
surprisingly  small.  In  the  table  on  page  80  of  the  last  report,  we 
find  it  stated,  that  the  number  of  children  taught  m  tlie  districts 
from  which  returns  have  been  received,  was  531,240;  and  that 
the  number  residing  in  those  districts  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was  534,002.  The  difference  of  these  numbers  is  2,762, 
which,  we  are  left  to  presume,  embraces  all  the  children  between 
those  ages  not  attending  common  schools,  whether  attending  pri- 
vate schools,  or  no  schools  at  all.  This  has  naturally  been  looked 
upon  with  surprise  mingled  with  gratification,  and  can  hardly  fail 
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to  call  out  new  exclamations  of  joy  on  the  other  side  of  the  At* 
lantic,  among  those  who  witness  our  prosperity  with  pleasure. 

There  is  however  one  omission  which  is  not  observed  by  those 
who  have  spoken  of  the  report,  and  which  should  be  taken  into 
the  account.  The  7,731  children  attending  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  New  York  are  stated,  and  embraced  in  the  general  re- 
sults. But  the  number  between  Jive  and  sixteen  in  that  city  is  not 
required  to  be  given  by  law,  and  on  this  account  has  never  been 
inserted  m  the  report,  and  a  blank  of  course  exists  in  this  impor* 
tant  part  of  the  table.  According  to  the  average  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  ci^,  they  would  have  affected  the  re- 
sult to  the  amount  of  40,000,  or  50,000,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
!)roportion  of  attendants  on  the  schools.  And  painful  as  is  the 
act,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  number  of  uninstructed 
children  in  this  city  alone,  has  been  estimated  at  10,000  to  20,000. 

But  we  shall  find  in  one  other  city  alone,  a  number  of  children 
out  of  the  common  schools,  more  than  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
difference  shown  by  the  report,  between  the  children  at  schools 
and  those  in  the  districts  reported  in  the  whole  state.  The  city  of 
Brooklyn,  it  is  presumed,  did  not  contain  less  than  about  20,000 
inhabitants  at  the  time  to  which  the  report  extends,  and  therefore, 
about  5,000  children  of  school  age.  The  common  schools  of 
that  place,  from  all  I  can  learn,  probably  did  not  contain,  at  that 
time,  above  500  scholars  ;  but  even  estimating  them  at  1 ,000,  we 
have  4,000  children,  then,  in  Brooklyn,  out  of  the  public  schools. 
This  number  much  exceeds  2,762,  the  number  of  children  appa- 
rently out  of  school,  in  all  the  districts  in  the  state  from  which  re- 
ports were  received. 

These  remarks  I  have  made,  to  caution  the  reflecting  friends  of 
education  against  making  the  general  results  of  our  system  as  re- 
ported, the  basis  of  such  conclusions  as  they  might  be  led  to  form. 
The  truth  is,  the  returns  are,  in  several  respects,  liable  to  consid- 
erable uncertainty  ;  and  some  practical  observers  among  us  have 
been  accustomed  to  regret  the  unqualified  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  published  to  the  world* 

At  a  period  when  so  much  is  to  be  done  on  the  subject  of  school 
systems,  it  is  also  important  that  the  excellent  influence  of  our  plan 
should  not  lead  to  the  blind  adoption  of  its  defects ;  and  I  would 
therefore  mention  some  of  these. 

1st.  The  laws  do  not  offer  motives  for  retaining  children  in  the 
schools,  after  they  have  been  once  introduced  and  recorded.  A 
bounty  is  held  out  for  every  child  brought  into  the  school ;  but  no 
additional  advantage  is  derived  to  the  district  from  his  being  kept 
there.  If  the  returns  of  attendance  had  been  required,  as  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  new  school  bill  before  the  Illinois 
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Legislature,  to  be  founded  on  the  average  attendance,  a  di&rent 
influence  would  have  been  exerted. 

2d.  We  need  an  impulse  to  progressive  improvement.  When 
a  district  has  been  laid  out,  officers  elected  and  set  in  action,  a 
school  house  erected  and  furnished  with  a  teacher  according  to 
law,  tlie  returns  regularly  made,  and  the  money  drawn  from  the 
fund,  all  Is  done  that  the  existing  plan  can  do.  This  is  the  natural 
limit  of  the  New  York  school  system.  There  is  no  bounty,  no 
stimulus,  for  the  improvement  of  studies  or  methods,  nor  for  the 
excitement  of  the  public  regard  for  learning,  A  new  branch  of 
the  system,  it  is  true,  is  designed  to  employ  one  very  important 
means  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  but  this  is  no  part  of  school 
law^  commonly  so  caUed  ;  and  besides,  as  I  shall  next  observe,  it 
is  hot  likely  to  produce  those  benefits  which  it  proposes. 

3d.  This  state  has  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  providing  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  as  well  as  in  the  judicious  distribution  of 
funds ;  but  the  plan  adopted  has  some  important  defects.  The 
Legislature  have  authorized  the  addition  of  a  department  for  the 
education  of  common  school  teachers  to  one  of  the  academies  in 
each  of  the  senatorial  districts  ;  and  eight  academies  have  already 
been  designated  for  that  purpose.  Instruction  may  be  afiR)rded  in 
the  most  important  branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  whence  is,  to  be 
expected  any  judicious  system  of  instruction  for  common  schools, 
founded  on  those  sound  principles  of  discipline  and  instruction 
which  are  necessary  to  a  country  like  ours,  and  embracmg  the  best 
methods  known  m  the  world,  in  a  form  adapted  to  our  own  condi- 
tion ?  Who  is  to  dictate  a  complete  and  suitable  plan  of  educa* 
tion,  for  the  teachers  whom  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  ?  So  many 
seminaries,  each  of  but  little  public  significance,  will  not  be  likelv 
to  form  such  sydtems.  Their  conductors  are  occupied  chiefly  with 
other  business ;  and  the  number  of  teasher-pupils  in  each  will  be 
inoonsiderablei 

4th;  New  York  has  the  most  efficient,  if  not  the  only  superin- 
tendent  of  public  schools  in  our  country ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  regret 
that  he  is  not  a  distinct  and  permanent  officer.  He  is,  of  course, 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  business  of  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  be- 
comes Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  performs  the  duties  of  the 
office  as  a  mere  appendage  to  a  station  of  a  diflferent  nature,  re* 
quiring  totally  diflferent  qualifications.  Whether  we  look  to  him, 
therefore,  to  apply  a  steady  and  judk^ious  hand  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  common  school  system,  to  place  education  on  the 
eminence  where  it  should  stand,  to  confer  upon  the  state,  and  the 
country,  the  benefits  of  experience,  matured  by  years  of  uninter* 
rupted  devotion  to  the  employment,  or  for  those  active  operations 
so  desirable  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  requiring  his  presence,  we 
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shall,  of  necessity,  be  disappointed.s  A  superintendent  of  schools 
should  come  into  his  difScult^  and  responsible,  and  most  honorable 
office,  through  his  peculiar  merits  as  a  devoted,  intelligent,  and 
practical  friend  of  education,  and  retain  it  during  good  behavior, 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  party  influence.  He  should  be  found, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  visiting  schools,  encouraging, 
instructing  and  honoring  teachers;  inciting  good  citizens  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  doing,  in  many  other  ways,  what  is  not 
done  in  New  York,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  While,  therefore, 
I  am  gratified  to  see  the  example  of  our  state  referred  to,  and  fol- 
lowed, I  hope  that  other  states  will  endeavor  to  return  the  benefit 
they  may  have  received,  by  presenting  a  system  for  our  imitation 
which  shall  secure  all  the  advantages,  and  avoid  all  the  defects  of 
our  own. 

A  Citizen  op  New  York. 


PLAN  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

We  have  just  received  a  very  interesting  and  able  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  accompanied  by  <a  plan  for 
a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  county  seminaries 
throughout  the  state.' 

The  committee  open  their  report  \^ith  the  principle  so  univer- 
sally admitted  in  theory,  and  so  much  forgotten  in  practice,  that 
the  citizens  of  our  republic  cannot  perform  their  duties,  or  sustiun 
our  institutions,  unless  they  are  enlightened.  In  the  strong  but 
accurate  language  of  the  committee,  ^Our  government  is  not 
€idapted  to  an  ignorant  community ^  and  its  free  imtittUions  cannot 
long  he  supported  by  an  ignorant  people,^  They  appeal  to  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  establish  iiree  institutions  in  £urope  as  evi- 
dence of  this  ;  and  they  might  appeal  to  the  anarchy  which  reigns 
so  extensively  in  South  America. 

They  go  on  to  say,  that  the  general  diflusion  of  knowledge  is 
not  less  important  in  preventing  that  wide  division  of  ranks,  which 
necessarily  results  fi'om  the  contrast  of  enlightening  the  few,  and 
leavmg  the  many  in  utter  darkness.  They  insist,  that  universal 
education  is  alone  consistent  with  rmiversal  suffrage.  In  order  to 
produce  it,  in  accordance  with  our  republican  principles,  they 
maintam  that  there  must  be  schools  intended  for  |7i^/tc  heneAt,  and 
open  to  all  on  the  same  terms ;  and  that  the  only  result  of  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  especially  for  the  poor,  is  to  degrade  them  still 
fiurtber,  and  to  prejudice  them  ugainst  the  schools  themselves*    It 
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is  not  less  the  mterest  of  the  whole  comnwniiyy  that  schools  should 
be  provided  for  all  its  children,  than  that  prisons  should  be  sus- 
tained for  its  criminals.  It  is  even  more  important  to  the  weal- 
thy, that  the  poor  should  be  taught,  so  as  to  prevent  aggressions  on 
their  property,  than  that  the  aggressors  should  be  punished ;  and 
therefore  this,  like  other  public  burdens,  should  be  shared  by  all, 
in  proportion  to  their  ability.  Whatever  system  be  adopted,  then, 
they  insist  that  the  schools  should  be  free  ;  for  that  free  schools 
^  have  accomplished  what  no  other  schook  have  ever  accomplished 
---universal  education^ 

After  establishing  these  general  principles,  the  committee  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  how  these  objects  can  best  be  effected  in  Illinois. 
They  propose  to  carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  plan  in- 
volved in  the  surveys  of  public  lands,  and  divide  the  counties  into 
towns,  as  is  done  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  to  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  divide  them  into  districts.  They  next  examine  various 
{>Ians  for  the  appropriation  of  the  small  fund  existing  in  that  state, 
t  amounts  to  $146,000,  of  which  $97,741  belongs  to  common 
schools,  $33,496  to  seminaries,  and  $14,847  to  colleges,  and 
they  propose  to  loan  the  money  to  the  state  at  12  per  cent.,  the 
rate  which  they  observe  could  be  obtained  from  individuals,  and 
which  the  state  may  well  pay  for  the  benefit  of  its  children,  and 
thus  to  secure  an  annual  income  of  $17,520. 

They  reject  the  idea  of  distributing  it  gratuitously  to  the  towns, 
as  has  been  done  with  so  unfortunate  l*esults  in  Connecticut ;  and 
approve  the  general  system  of  New  York,  of  giving  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  for  corresponding  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  present  the  following  plan  ; 

Each  town  or  township  is  to  elect  annually  five  School  hupeC' 
tors,  who  shall  divide  the  town  into  scliool  districts,  and  shall  be 
bound  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  public  schools,  at  least  once  a 
month,  and  advise  as  to  their  management,  and  to  examine  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teachers. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  are  to  choose  annually 
one  or  three  Trustees  of  Common  Schools,  who  shall  employ 
qualified  teachers,  who  shall  see  that  every  white  child  has  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  school,  free  of  expense,  shall  manage  the 
financial  concerns  of  the  district,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the 
school  house,  and  provide  fuel  for  it.  They  are  also  required  to 
make  an  annttal  report  under  oath,  embracing,  1.  The  number  of 
persons  in  the  district  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  2.  The 
number  of  schools,  the  sex  of  the  teachers,  and  the  number  of 
days  they  have  taught.  3.  The  number  of  pupils  and  the  time 
<Mf  attendance,  to  be  ascertauied  by  an  exact  roll  of  the  pupils, 
marking  theirhalf  daily  attendances,  kept  and  reported  under  oath 
♦15 
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by  the  teacher.  4.  An  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  schools.  5.  An  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  of 
the  school  property  and  affairs. 

After  the  returns  are  thus  made,  the  interest  of  the  common 
school  fund  is  to  he  distributed  to  the  districts,  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  the  number  of  pupih  at  school^  and  the  time  of  their  at" 
tendance,  as  ascertained  by  the  rolls.  No  district  however  can 
receive  its  proportion  of  the  funds,  unless  it  has  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient  school  house,  and  also  has  raised,  and  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  teacher,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  its  proportion  of  the 
fund. 

This  plan  of  distribution  seems  to  us  to  involve  more  advan* 
tages,  and  fewer  difficulties,  than  any  we  have  seen.  It  prevents 
all  odious  distinctions  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  gives 
aid  only  where  it  can  be  made  efficient ;  and  it  secures  the  co- 
operation of  the  people,  and  excites  them  to  increased  efforts,  not 
merely  in  raising  money  for  schools,  but  in  bringing  every  child 
under  instruction,  and  making  them  attend  with  punctuality.  We 
do  not  know  a  more  happy  expedient  for  counteracting  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  ignorant  in  neglecting  to  send  their  children,  or  the 
reluctance  of  the  avaricious  to  lose  their  services  by  sending  them 
constantly,  than  this  of  making  it  the  interest  of  the  whole  district  j 
that  every  child  should  attend  school  every  half  day. 

But  the  committee  do  not  think  that  the  state  has  discharged 
its  duty  in  providing  schools  for  elementary  instruction  merely. 
They  advise  that  measures  be  taken,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
fund  (including  that  for  colleges  yet  unappropriated)  be  employed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  each  county,  in  which  the 
higher  branches  of  education  shall  be  taught,  rmd  provision  be 
.  made  for  the  special  instruction  of  teachers.  This  last  object  they 
evidently  regard  as  of  high  importance.     They  observe  ; 

*  There  is  one  evil  that  exists  and  is  not  yet  provided  for— and  that  is 
the  lamentable  want  of  suitable  and  qualified  teachers, — an  evil  that  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  west.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  many  of  our  townsand  settlements,  the  people  are  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  wandering  <mes  of  other  states,  and  such  transient  per- 
sons ofi  may  '  happen  to  come  along,'  to  teach  their  schools.  So  long  aa 
this  is  the  ca^e,  it  is  impossible  that  the  schools  should  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Whatever  the  system  may  be,  without  good  teachers,  there 
cannot  be  good  schools.' 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  as  well  as  for 
general  instruction,  the  committee  propose  to  appropriate  $200 
annually  from  the  seminary  fund  to  the  trustees  of  every  sem- 
inary which  shall  be  established,  within  three  months  after  a  suita- 
ble building  is  erected,  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek, 
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and  the  higher  branches  of  English  education.  The  bill  presented 
also  requires  that  the  trustees  should  provide  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  report  annually  in  detail  the  number  of  pupils,  the 
studies  pursued,  and  the  plans  adopted ;  and  shaU  receive  from 
the  seminary  and  college  fund,  tuition,  at  $2  per  quarter  for  each 
person  preparing  to  be  a  teacher.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
no  seminary  shsJl  receive  more  than  |ilOO  annually;  and  that 
each  person  thus  provided  with  free  tuition  be  required  to  teach  at 
least  double  the  time  he  receives  instruction,  or  to  pay  back  to  the 
state  the  sum  usuaUy  demanded  for  tuition. 

In  regard  to  this  plan,  it  is  obviously  liable  to  the  objections 
stated  by  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  article  against  that  which 
is  adopted  in  New  York ;  and  in  a  degree  much  greater,  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  origin  of  the  seminaries  of  Illinois.  We  can 
only  hope  for  a  good  system  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  after 
many  years  of  experience ;  and  its  execution  will  then  be  im- 
perfect in  prpportion  to  the  division  of  efforts,  which  one  or  a  few 
seminaries  devoted  to  teachers  would  concentrate.  Still  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  Illinois  may  render  this  provision  the  best 
which  can  be  secured,  at  present ;  and  in  any  event,  we  hope  it 
wiU  furnish  some  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  great  evil  is,  that  a  low  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers 
is  likely  to  be  established  ;  and  when  the  profession  is  once  filled 
with  such  instructors,  they  will  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
most  strenuous  m  opposing  improvements. 

The  committee  sustain  this  plan,  and  urge  its  acceptance,  not 
merely  with  able  arguments,  but  with  earnest  nppeals.  They 
repel  the  objection,  that  '  the  time  has  not  come '  for  such  a  sys- 
tem in  Illinois ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  them  able  to  give 
such  assurances  as  the  following ; 

^  Never  were  the  people  of  Illinois  more  active  and  zealous  on  the 
subject  of  education  than  they  are  now.  They  not  only  expect,  but  they 
demand  a  better  system  of  schools;  and  the^  have  spoken  to  that  effect, 
both  at  home  and  in  their  late  convention,  in  a  voice  that  mil  be  under- 
stood. So  popular  indeed  is  the  subject  of  education  now,  in  this  state, 
that  it  is  advocated  in  every  newspaper,  its  praises  are  sung  on  every 
^stumpj  and  scarce  an  individual  can  be  found  who  is  opposed  to  it.' 

The  indications  given  by  the  late  convention,  by  the  exertions 
of  individuals,  and  by  the  present  report,  are  indeed  favorable ; 
and  we  rejoice  that  the  west  seems  sq  far  prepared  to  exert  its 
strength  for  the  best  of  objects.  We  wish  we  could  fix  in  the 
minds  of  our  own  legislators  the  noble  sentiments  with  which  the  re- 
port concludes. 

'Other  measures  may  be  entitled  to  a  due  share  of  importance.  The 
public  mind  may  be  coDvulsed  in  discuision  concerniog  a  bank  or  • 
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eantl ;  eommotionB  and  ezcitemeBts  may  enaue;  but  saeh  matttn  are  tm 
*  the  diMt  in  the  balance,'  when  eonapared  to -a  subject  like  thia.  Thia  i» 
«  measure  that  Will  affect  the  interests  of  every  parent  and  child  in  the 
community, — a  measure  whose  influence  will  extend  to  millions  of  people 
now  unborn,  through  ages  and  ages  yet  to  come.' 


LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITOTE  OF  INSTRUCTICNf . 

Rqwrt  on  certain  peiUiwM  to  the  LtgisUUun  of  Maaiochusdts,  presmted 
by  J.  G.  Cartbe,  Esq.,  on  behayo/ihe  CommiiUu  on  Education. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  probably  with  some  of  the 
valuable  lectures  it  has  published.  They  will  be  gratified  to  learn, 
that  it  has  recently  received  fix)m  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  which  it  was  much  in  need,  in  wder  to  em- 
ploy its  means  of  usefulness  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  this  timely  grant,  we  are  indebted  to  a  petition  signed  by 
the  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  sustained  by  two 
other  petitions  irom  the  teachers  of  Boston  and  Salem ;  and  not 
less  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  with  which 
we  have  been  favored. 

In  commencing  the  report,  the  committee  give  the  followmg 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Institute  ; 

<  From  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  several  petitions,  as  well  as  from  state- 
ments made  to  the  committee  by  the  petitioners,  and  from  other  authentia 
sources  of  information,  it  appears  that  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion is  a  society  composed  chiefly  of  praotical  teachers,  but  aided  by  a 
few  others  deeplv  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  the  year  1630,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  legisla- 
ture, March  4th,  1831.  It  is  composed  at  the  present  time  of  about  four 
hundred  members.  The  object  of  the  institution,  as  appears  from  an 
examination  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  is  "  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  education,"  with  direct  reference  to  raising  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  common  schools.  This  object,  recognized  as 
one  of  high  and  vital  importance  by  this  legislature  in  all  periods  of  its 
history,  ap[>earB  to  have  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  '<  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,"  at  no  inconsiderable  personal  sacrifices  of  its  mem* 
bers,  yet  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  somewhat  proportioned  to  the 
direct  and  weighty  bearing  of  its  operations  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.' 


ment 


^  The  means  on  which  the  society  chiefly  rely  for  the  attain* 
mt  of  their  object '  are  thus  stated ; 
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'First.  Annual  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  distinguished  and 
successful  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  education,  and  upon  the  practical  details  of  the  art  of 
teaching  and  feoveming  the  young. 

'Second.  Full  and  free  discussion  of  the  many  interesting  topics 
brought  to  view  by  the  lecturers,  as  well  as  of  others  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  profession. 

'Third.  The  public  press,  to  record  and  difiuse  through  the  commu" 
nity  to  the  widest  possible  extent,  the  facts  and  principles  brought  out  by 
the  lectures  and  discussions.' 

■  The  committee  then  express  their  decided  approbation  of  the 
object,  and  the  means  employed,  as  adapted  to  difiuse  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  improve  our  schools,  by  or- 
ganizing and  elevatmg  the  profession  of  teachers ;  and  mention 
the  following  results  in  confinnation  of  their  views ; 

'  At  the  several  annual  sessions  of  the  society  about  eighty  lectures 
have  been  delivered  to  large  audiences  of  teachers  of  both  sexes,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  science  and  the  details  of  the  art  of  education,  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in  the  country.  Between  forty 
and  fif\y  of  these  lectures  and  dissertations  upon  the  most  interesting 
topics  of  education  have  been  already  published  in  volumes,  and  most  of 
them  also  in  separate  pamphlets,  and  distributed  through  the  community 
as  widely  and  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Institute 
would  allow.  And  another  volume,  embracing  the  transactions  of  the 
last  session,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  soon  be  oflTered  to  the  public. 

'Even  if  the  advantage  of  such  courses  of  lectures  as  are  delivered  at 
the  annual  sessions  of  the  Institute,  were  confined  to  the  ^yre  or  six  hun- 
dred who  can  conie  within  the  sound  of  the  lecturers'  voices,  and  those 
to  whom  they  can  communicate  them,  your  committee  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  arrangement  by  which  they  are  annually  secured,  would  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  and  statesman,  as  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  teachers  in  their  profession — ^to  elevate  the  standard 
of  education  in  the  country-^and  to  enlighten  and  direct  the  public  at- 
tention in  regard  to  one  of  the  vital  and  absorbing  topics  of  interest  to 
the  whole  community. 

'But  by  means  of  the  public  press,  these  lectures  and  dissertations,  pre- 
pared as  they  generally  are  with  several  months'  notice,  and  by  gentle- 
men distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of  the  science  to  which 
they  have  given  particular  attention,  and  embodying  as  thev  generally  do 
the  results  of  large  experience,  and  of  close  and  philosophical  research, 
may  be  multiplied  and  extended  indefinitely.' 

They  observe  that  these  lectures  may  be  made  accessible  to 
the  public  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense  to  the  state ;  while 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  who  have  already  expended  about 
$1,000  fix>m  their  own  pockets  for  an  object  of  public  utility,  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  more  than  to  devote  the  time  and  money 
requisite  to  sustain  the  annual  course  of  lectures.  The  committee 
proceed  to  present  in  its  true  light,  the  importance  of  the  profes- 
sion which  they  are  called  to  aid. 
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'  Your  commictee  believe  they  do  but  respond  to  the  nearly  unanimous 
0|iinioii  of  this  House  of  RepreseDtativeH,  as  well  as  of  the  peojde  whom 
they  represent,  when  they  express  their  own  conviction,  that  there  is  no 
class  of  the  community  upon  whom  its  highest  interests,  both  immedi- 
ately and  prospectively,  more  essentially  depend,  than  upon  the  teachers - 
of  the  school:*,  and  especially  of  the  common  schools.  They  constitute 
a  class  by  fnr  more  numerous  than  any  other  of  the  professions.  They 
are  inrerested  with  the  formntion  of  human  characters,  at  a  period  when 
those  clinrncterH  are  most  tender  and  susceptible  of  good  or  evil  influ- 
ence. Tiiey  hold  in  their  hands  the  hopes  of  the  present,  and  the  strength 
of  the  rnmintf  gi^neration.  They  stand  at  the  very  springs  and  fountains 
of  civil  liberiy,  to  poison  or  to  purify  its  wntprs.  From  their  very  posi- 
tion in  society  and  the  nature  of  their  duties,  they  must  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  npon  the  destinies  of  this  free  and  enlightened  people — an  in- 
fluence, which  may  indeed  be  somewhat  modified,  but  can  hardly  be 
controlled  by  any  and  all  other  influences,  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it' 

They  close  their  report  by  proposing  a  bill,  appropriating 
$300  annually  for  five  years  to  the  use  of  the  Institute,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Legislature.  We 
congratulate  the  friends  of  the  Institute,  and  the  profession  of 
teaching  on  this  evidence  of  legislative  favor,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  received  by  the  officers  and  lecturers  of  the  Institute,  as  a  new 
demand  upon  them  to  adapt  all  their  measures,  and  all  their  public 
exercises,  to  tlie  practical  objects  for  which  the  committee  have 
given  their  pledge. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

\ 
PrtstrUtd  to  the  Legislature,  hy  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  Chairman,  on 
hehalf  of  the  Committee  on  Educ€Uion, 

The  friends  of  education  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  are 
looking  with  deep  interest  for  the  Report  on  the  School  Fund  of  one 
of  the  oldest  states  in  the  Union,  and  one  to  which  the  prece- 
dence has  usually  been  allowed,  both  for  intelligence  and  liberality 
on  this  subject.  The  document  before  us  presents  in  its  text  and 
appendix,  the  great  features  of  a  system  worthy  of  the  state ;  but 
it  proposes  for  immediate  adoption,  only  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
committee. 

It  appears  from  the  report,  that  the  amount  of  the  money  now 
appropriated  to  the  school  fund,  is  $281,000 ;  and  the  committee 
deemed  it  expedient  to  commence  its  immediate  distribution,  on 
the  ground  that  the  annual  sales  of  the  public  lands  will  increase 
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it  with  sufficient  rapidity,  even  if  nothing  is  received  on  account  of 
the  claim  upon  the  United  States.  They  believed  also,  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  happy  effects,  in  inducing  the  towns  to  or- 
ganize their  school  committees  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
to  furnish  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  the  state  of  their 
schools.  These  efforts,  indeed,  they  propose  to  make  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  receiving  the  avails  of  the  fund. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  the  income  should  be  dis- 
tributed, the  committee  appear  to  have  exaftiined  attentively  the 
systems  which  have  been  adopted,  both  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  give  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  it  *  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  those  who  receive  it^ 
rather  than  to  relieve  them  from  any  of  the  taxes  which  they  now 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  education.'    They  observe ; 

'The  amount  now  raised,  though  conRiderahle,  is  hot  burdensome  to 
the  people,  and  is  cheerfully  contributed  for  an  object  which  is  f^enerally 
acknowledge*!  to  be  of  paramount  im|K)rtance.  If  the  eifect  of  the  fund 
were  merely  to  change  the  fonn  in  which  this  amount  is  raised,  it  would 
be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  community.  If  it  can  be  so  managed  as 
to  increase  the  amount,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  methods  of 
applying  it,  the  results  will  be  highly  importnnt,  and  may  even  constitute 
an  epoch  in  the  history  df  education  in  this  Commonwealth.' 

In  Connecticut,  the  income  of  the  fund  is  distributed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  of  school-age,  without  requiring  any 
effort  upon  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  paralyzing  effect. 
In  New  York,  it  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
entered  at  school,  but  on  the  condition  of  an  equal  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  not  calling  upon  the  people  however 
for  an  effort  to  advance  or  improve  their  schools.  The  commit- 
tee propose  for  Massachusetts,  a  system  entirely  peculiar. 

They  recommend  *that  one  half  of  the  income  should  be  distributed 
to  the  towns  in  shnres  proportioned  to  their  population,  and  the  other 
half  in  shareH  proportioned  to  thn  amount  of  money  which  they  shall 
raise  themselves  for  the  use  of  schools.  On  this  plan,  if  of  two  towns 
of  equal  population,  say  a  thousand  inhabitants  each,  one  shall  raise 
$1000  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  the  other  $500,  the  former  will 
receive  $2000  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  and  the  latter  $1500,  or  in 
that  proportion.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  fund,  in- 
stead of  inducing  the  people  to  relax  in  any  degree  from  the  efforts  which 
they  now  make,  will  operate  as  a  bounty  upon  new  and  still  more  liberal 
contributions.* 

The  proportion  of  children  is  so  nearly  uniform  in  a  single  state, 
that  perhaps  the  distribution  will  be  as  just,  if  founded  on  the 
whole  population,  as  on  the  returns  of  children  in  the  respective 
towns.     The  fact  however  that  it  is  based  on  the  next  preceding 
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census  of  the  United  States,  will  sometimes  produce  serious  ine* 
cjuality  in  the  course  of  ten  years ;  and  the  distribution  for  the  next 
five  years  will  probably  deprive  some  of  our  recent  manufacturing 
towns  of  that  aid  which  they  peculiarly  need.  We  could  wish 
that  some  provision  could  be  made  for  such  exceptions,  and  espe- 
cially, that  some  efficient  plan  might  be  adopted  to  prevent  our 
manufactories  from  becoming  nurseries  of  disease  and  ignorance, 
as  b  England,  by  their  incessant  demands  upon  the  children  they 
employ. 

The  other  condition  is  most  happily  devised  to  excite  to  new 
efforts  and  contributions  for  schools  ;  for  its  effects  do  not  termi- 
nate, like  that  of  New  York,  merely  in  securing  an  equal  amount 
of  individual  taxation.  It  offers  increasing  rewards  to  increased 
efforts,  and  thus  operates  without  any  limit. 

In  the  remarks  we  addressed,  by  their  desire,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  last  year,  and  which  were  published  in  their  re- 
port, we  observed  that  the  true  mode  of  employing  a  fund  was 
not  to  support,  but  to  improve  our  schools.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  the  present  committee  agree  with  the  former  on  this  point ) 
and  while  they  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  commence  extended 
operations  with  an  income  so  limited  as  that  which  now  accrues 
fi-om  the  fund,  they  propose  that  more  should  be  done  hereafter. 
They  remark  that  the  methods  of  applying  this  school  money  are 
now  very  defective,  that  much  might  be  saved  by  adopting  better 
plans  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  the  books  and  apparatus 
provided,  and  especially  in  the  system  of  pix)curing  teachers  ;  and 
express  their  belief,  that  a  better  system  would  ultimately  save  in- 
stead of  increasing  expense. 

On  this  point  they  allude  particularly  to  the  system  of  Prussia, 
and  to  the  plan  for  securing  a  competent  supply  of  well  qualified 
teachers  by  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  this  purpose. 
Without  proposing  an  imitatron  of  the  '  less  effective '  system  of 
New  York,  they  only  express  a  conviction,  which  we  rejoice  to 
see  thus  embodied  in  a  public  document  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts — that  '  an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  to  the  education  of  teachers  upon  some  well  de- 
vised plan,  would  do  mx)re  for  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in 
this  Commonwealth,  than  almost  any  innovation  on  the  eodsting 
institutions  that  could  be  imagined.^ 

On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  business  upon  them,  the  committee  postpone  their  report 
on  this  point  to  a  future  day.  We  have  formeriy  expressed  our 
hope  that  nothing  would  be  done  hastily,  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  state ;  and  we  scarcely  regret 
that   more   has  not   been   done.     We  trust,  however,  that  the 
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committee  did*  not  bring  distinctlj  before  the  Legislature,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  thorough  investigation,  an  active,  vigilant  superintend- 
ence of  objects  so  important.  We  would  again  repeat  the  obser- 
vations with  which  we  closed  an  article  in  our  February  number  on 
this  point,  and  earnestly  beg  that  they  may  be  well  considered. 

'  The  remarks  of  the  School  Commissioners  of  Missouri  well 
deserve  attention — "  The  desultory  and  imperfect  reports  of  several 
hundred  scattered  individuals,  can  never  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  defects  of  our  schools,  or  the  best  mode  of  remedying 
them.  Hence,  one  man  familiar  with  the  subject  should  traverse 
the  whole  ground,  discover  its  actual  state,  compare  different 
schools  under  different  influences,  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
apathy  and  neglect  so  prevalent,  and  the  measures  which  would 
be  at  once  effectual  and  acceptable.  The  energies  of  a  single, 
well-balanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  com- 
bining materials,  which  shall  give  greater  force  and  efficiency  to 
the  system." ' 

'  In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  committee  or 
inspectors  of  a  district  can  never  be  expected  to  give  evidence  of 
their  own  neglects  or  faults.  How  different  would  have  been  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  had  they  been 
founded  on  the  reports  of  Sheriffs  and  Selectmen,  scattered  over 
the  state,  instead  of  the  personal,  thorough  examination  of  disinter- 
ested men,  familiar  with  the  subject!  And  if  Massachusetts 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  employ  individuals  at  a  considerable 
expense,  to  examine  the  condition  of  her  prisoners,  and  the  rocks 
of  her  soil,  shall  she  hesitate  to  incur  an  equal  expense,  to  employ 
inspectors  as  skilful,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  wants 
of  her  childrenl  We  hope  at  least  that  ample  time  will  be 
allowed  for  maturing  the  best  system,  and  for  removibg  any  preju- 
dices which  may  oppose  its  adoption.  To  legislate  in  haste,  on 
such  a  subject,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the  state.' 

We  cannot  but  wish,  too,  that  the  subject  of  free  high  schools^ 
so  important  to  the  indigent,  may  be  deemed  an  object  worthy  of 
aid  from  this  fund.  We  earnestly  hope,  in  any  event,  that  the 
people  and  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  mil  not  fr)rget 
what  they  owe  to  themselves.  They  are  not  compelled,  as  in 
New  York,  to  offer  every  inducement  in  order  to  secure  the  e*- 
tablishrnent  of  common  schools,  or  the  elementary  instruction  of 
every  child.  This  is  already  accomplished.  Let  them  aim  at 
something  higher.  Let  them  seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  light 
among  every  class  of  citizens,  that  this  ancient  state  may  maintain 
by  their  intelligence,  that  influence  which  they  are  rapidly  losbg 
by  the  increase  of  population  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
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The  pablic  are  much  indebted  to  the  committee  for  annening  to 
their  report,  a  very  interesting  document,  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
from  Prussia,  now  in  this  country,  on  the  system  of  instruction  and 
of  teachers'  seminaries  in  that  country.  We  present  it  to  our 
readers  entire,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  Taluable  articles 
which  is  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  and  better  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary use,  than  the  details  of  Cousin's  admirable  work. 


OUTLINES  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 
By  a  Commissioner  from  Prussia* 

(Eztiaetad  from  the  Report  of  the  ConmittM  on  the  Maisachiiaetti  Bcbool  Fund.) 
SUPPORT    OF    SKMIFIARIRS    FOR    TEACHERS. 

The  semiDaries  for  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  government,  from  the  general  bcbool  fund,  which  has  two  sepa- 
rate divisions,  the  Catholic  school  fund  and  the  Protestant  school  fund. 

The  expense  of  these  seminaries  belongs  to  the  ordinary  annual  budget 
of  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  which  is  only  subjected  to  a  com- 
mon VMO,  but  not  to  an  extraordinary  scrutinizing  revision,  if  it  does  not 
contain  new  items  which  were  not  before  introduced  into  it. 

Some  of  the  seminaries  have  ancient  endowments,  in  Janded  property, 
which  contribute  to  diminii?h  the  expense  of  the  royal  treasury,  but 
the  departments  have  nothing  to  spend  for  this  part  of  popular  educa- 
tion. In  the  year  1831,  the  annual  expense  for  thirty-three  seminaries 
amounted  to  nearly  $80,000 ;  whereof  the  treasury  had  only  to  pay  about 
$60,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  there  were  forty-two  seminaries  in  the  king- 
dom, with  a  population  of  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  To  each  of 
these  seminaries  a  small  elementary  school  for  children  of  the  city  is  at- 
tached, but  merely  as  a  means  to  develope  the  practical  skill  of  the  future 
teachers.  The  expense  of  the  seminaries  makes  nearly  the  fifteenth  \voxl 
of  the  entire  expense  of  the  primary  schools.  The  ex|)en8e  of  the  pri- 
mary schools  is  borne  nearly  in  such  proportions  by  the  state,  and  by  the 
parishes,  or  rather  '  Communes,'  consisting  of  a  village  or  of  a  city,  that 
the  last  contribute  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  state 
only  one  twentieth  part. 

8UR8I8TENCE    OF    THE    PUPILS. 

The  whole  expense  of  the  erection  of  seminaries  and  of  providing 
them  with  suitable  buildings  wherein  the  professors  and  the  pupils  live, 
as  well  as  with  a  library,  apparatus  for  instruction,  and  niusiral  instru- 
ments for  the  exercise  of  the  pupils,  is  borne  by  the  state.  As  to  the 
board  of  the  pupils,  it  is  paid  for  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  them, 
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and  provided  for  all  by  the  state.  There  Js  only  a  small  part  of  the  pupils 
for  whom  the  magistrates  of  the  places  of  their  nativity  and  residence, 
or  their  relatives,  make  a  small  annual  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
seminary. 

Those  pupils  which  receive  their  education  and  support  wholly  from 
the  state,  are  legally  bound  to  fill,  during  a  certain  number  of  years,  the 
situations  of  school-masters  to  which  they  are  elected,  receiving  always 
the  annual  salary  attached  to  each  of  these  situations.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  they  have  to  fill  in  this  way  some  place  of  school- 
master offered  to  them,  is  three  years.  Should  they  not  choose  to  accept 
such  an  appointment  when  offered  to  them,  they  have  to  pay  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  seminary  where  they  were  educated,  for  each  year  of  in- 
struction $14,  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  board. 

Of  the  forty-two  seminaries  existing  first  January,  1833,  twenty-eight 
were  large,  with  25  to  100  pupils.  The  law,  which  from  unavoidable 
circumstances  has  not  always  been  observed,  prescribed  never  to  have 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  in  a  seminary.  These  seminaries 
were  entirely  supported  by  the  state,  or  from  their  own  funds.  The  re- 
maining fourteen  seminaries,  which  may  be  called  branch  seminaries, 
count  each  of  them  six  to  eigbtemi  pupils,  sometimes  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  experienced  clergyman  or  rector;  and  in  these  the  state 
contributes  only  a  part  of  their  income. 

Tn  some  of  the  larger  seminaries  the  state  gives,  besides  board,  a  small 
gratuity  to  some  of  the  best  and  most  informed  pupils,  who  act  as  assist- 
ant teachers  of  their  younger  fellow  students. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  these  forty-two  institutions  amounted,  at  the 
above  mentioned  period,  to  more  than  two  thousand,  the  number  of  situ- 
ations for  school-masters  to  about  twenty-two  thousand,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  formed  for  these  situations,  annually  leaving  the  seminaries, 
to  about  eight  or  nine  hundred.  The  annual  vacancies  in  the  situations 
of  school-masters  amount  to  about  three  or  four  per  cent ;  so  that,  vrith 
due  allowance  for  pupils  selecting  other  situations,  or  retained  by  bodily 
infirmities  there,  there  still  remains  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  for 
such  appointments,  and  the  possibility  of  making  their  examinations  as 
rigorous  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  expenditure  of  the  state,  for  the  seminaries,  amounts  annually  to 
a  little  more  than  $80,000. 

DU&ATIOIf    OP    THE   COURSE. 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  seminaries  is  thru 
years,  each  year  having  two  terms.  In  the  smaller  or  branch  seminaries, 
forming  school-masters  for  the  poorest  and  most  thinly  inhabited  villages, 
the  course  is  limited  to  two  years. 

The  school-masters  which  have  an  appointment  are  sometimes  (per- 
haps every  year)  assembled  at  the  nearest  seminary  for  the  purpose  of 
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receiving  there,  during  three  or  four  weeks,  &  term  of  instruction  on 
iDetfaodB  newly  invented,  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

Besides  this,  the  most  distinguished  or  most  active  school-masters  re- 
ceive from  the  Consistory  of  the  province,  small  premiums  in  money,  or 
books.  The  school-masters  of  the  circles,  (nearfy  equal  (o  one  or  two 
townships,)  have,  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  weekly  con- 
ferences, where  they  discuss  the  different  methods  of  instruction,  com- 
ment on  new  works  on  education,  keep  exact  minutes  of  these  transac- 
tions, and  read  their  own  observations  or  papers  on  these  subjects. 

SUBJECTS    OF    STUDT. 

The  age  of  entering  into  the  seminaries  is  between  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  the  pupils  are  free  from  any  service  in  the  army  or  in  the 
militia  during  times  of  peace. 

The  seminaries,  wherein  no  pupil  can  be  received  who  has  not  gone 
through  the  elementary  instruction,  or  whose  morality  is  subjected  to  the 
least  doubt,  are  destined  to  form  teachers  for  the  elementary  or  primary 
achools,  as  well  as  for  the  middle  or  citizens'  schools,  where  no  instruct- 
lion  in  the  classical  languages  is  given.  The  parts  which  constitute  the 
course  of  instruction  for  such  teachers  are : 

1.  Religion.  Biblical  history,  introductory  and  commentatory  lessons 
on  the  Bible,  systematical  instruction  on  the  religious  and  moral  duties 
of  man. 

3.  The  German  language  in  an  etymological  and  grammatical  point 
of  view.  Exercises  in  expressing  thoughts  and  reasoning  orally  and  by 
writing. 

3.  Mathematics.  '  Arithmetic  as  well  from  memory  or  intellectual  as 
by  putting  down  the  numbers,  geometry,  stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  world,  consisting  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  important  events  or  objects  in  history,  natural  history,  natural  phi* 
losopby,  geography  and  cosmology  or  physical  geography. 

5.  Musical  instruction,  consisting  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  sing- 
ing, theory  of  music,  instruction  in  playing  ou  the  violin  and  the  organ. 

6.  Drawing,  according  to  the  system  of  Peter  Schmid, and  penmanship. 

7.  The  theory  of  education,  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
their  connection  with  religious  service,  the  liturgy. 

8.  Gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds. 

9.  Where  it  is  practicable,  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
horticulture,  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  in  husbandry.  In  the 
country  the  dwelling  house  of  the  school-master  has  a  garden,  serving  as 
a  nursery  and  an  orchard,  for  the  benefit  of  the  school-master  who  lives 
there,  without  paying  any  renter  local  taxes,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Tillage.  In  latter  years  the  rearing  of  si  Ik- worms  and  the  production  of 
■ilk,  has  been  frequently  tried  by  the  school-masters  in  the  country,  the 
government  furnishing  mulberry  trees  and  other  materials. 
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What  18  still  more  important  than  this  complete  course  of  instruction, 
is  the  spirit  of  religious  and  moral  industry  and  self-denial  which  per- 
Tades  the  seminaries,  continually  supported  and  inculcated  by  the  direc- 
tors, all  highly  distinguished  men  of  piety  and  learning,  and  by  the  strict 
discipline  under  which  the  pupils  live,  without  feeling  themselves  fet- 
tered by  it 

EXTENT    OF    STUDIES. 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  already  in  the  preceding 
one.  On  the  whole,  the  school-master  is  so  trained,  that  he  may  form,  in 
connection  with  the  rector,  even  of  the  remotest  village,  where  the  last 
mentioned  is  always  president  ex  officio  of  the  school  committee  elected 
by  the  inhabitants,  a  central  point  of  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
formation, sending  its  beneficent  and  cheerful  beams  through  tlie  whole 
extent  of  the  little  community. 

This  whole  system  of  instruction  tends  to  a  religious  and  moral  end, 
and  rests  on  the  sacred  basis  of  Christian  love.  As  the  most  affecting 
and  indeed  sublime  example  of  this  spirit,  I  mention  the  little  or  branch 
seminaries  for  training  poor  school-masters  in  such  habits  and  with  such 
feelings  as  shall  fit  them  to  be  useful  and  contented  teachers  of  the 
poorest  villages.  Here  is  poverty,  to  which  that  of  the  poorest  laborers 
in  this  country  is  affluence ;  and  it  is  hopeless,  for  to  this  class  of  school- 
masters no  idea  is  held  out  of  advancement  or  change.  Yet  if  ever  pov- 
erty on  earth  appeared  serene,  contented,  lofly,  beneficent,  it  is  here. 
^Here  we  see,'  as  the  well  informed  English  translator  of  Cousin's  Re- 
port on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  says ;  *  Here  we  see 
men  in  the  very  spring-time  of  life,  so  far  from  being  made,  as  we  are 
told  men  must  be  made,  restless  and  envious  and  discontented  by  in- 
struction, taking  indigence  and  obscurity  to  their  hearts  for  life ;  raised 
above  their  poor  neighbors  in  education,  only  that  they  may  become  the 
servants  of  all,  and  may  train  the  lowliest  children  in  a  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  the  beauty  of  creation,  in  the  love  of  God  and  virtue.' 

▲PPAEATUS. 

The  first  thing  requisite  for  the  larger  seminaries  is  a  house,  with 
ground  for  gymnastic  exercises,  for  horticulture,  and  an  orchard  with 
fruit  trees,  to  teach  pomology,  &c.,  attached  to  it. 

Besides  this  a  library  composed  principally  of  worics  on  theology, 
moral  philosophy,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  systems  of  education,  histor- 
ical and  geographical  compendiums,  books  on  natural  histoiy,  natural 
philosophy,  husbandry,  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables^  rearing  of 
bees  and  si  Ik- worms,  the  German  classics,  and  musical  works  and  com- 
positions. Farther,  a  number  of  musical  instruments,  violins,  flutes, 
pianos,  and  a  large  organ. 

The  apparatus  for  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  comprises  only 
those  instruments  which  are  requisite  for  tboM  primary  branches  of  both 
•16 
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■ciences  that  may  be  of  use  to  the  future  acbool-inaater;  and  also  a  smaD 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  consisting  of  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS. 

AAer  having  answered  as  satisfactorily  as  it  was  possible  at  the  present 
moment,  in  a  situation  without  access  to  the  official  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  queries  proposed  to  me,  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  obser- 
vations on  some  other  points  intimately  connected  with  the  Prussian 
system  of  primary  education,  and  serving  perhaps  to  elucidate  my  pre- 
ceding answers. 

f.  The  compulsory  system  of  primary  education,  first  introduced  in 
1819  in  Prussia,  existed  there  as  well  as  in  the  remainder  of  Germany  in 
a  certain  way,  some  centuries  before.  This  system,  which  has  been 
enforced  already  by  the  first  settlers  in  New  England,  and  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Prussian  government  in  the  provinces  formerly  under 
the  dominion  of  France,  slowly  and  with  due  forbearance,  is  now  hailed 
by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  greatest  benefit  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  official 
numbers  of  the  civil  inhabitants,  of  the  children  between  the  first  day  of 
their  seventh  and  the  last  of  their  fourteenth  year,  the  age  of  school- 
compulsion,  and  of  the  primary,  middle  and  grammar  schools  with  their 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  taken  by  census, 
and  the  number  of  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  ascertnined  by 
the  rule  well  known  to  political  economists,  that  among  1000  inhabitants 
of  a  country  taken  on  average,  429  are  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year. 

1831.     Inhabitants,  (without  the  army) 12.780  J45 

Children  from  7  to  14  years,              2,043,030 

Primary  Schools,               21389, 

Teachers  in  Primary  Schools  of  both  flexes,    .        .        .  24,919 

Middle  Schools,  (for  boys,  481}    for  girl:?,  342,)           .         .•      .  828 

Scholars  in  Elementary  Schools,     { ^^r^s!  m369!  ]                  *  1.917,834 

Teachers  in  Middle  Schools,  (male,  2,296 ;  female,  514,)   .  2,810 

Scholars  in  Middle  Schools,    i  ^^^^    46  598*  \  108,477 

Colleges  for  Citizens,  and  Grammar  Schools,                 .                 .  140 

Teachers  in  Colleges  and  Grammar  Schools,                                 .  1,498 

Scholars  in  Colleges  and  Grammar  Schools 26,041 

Taking  together  the  scholars  of  the  three  mentioned  gradations,  we  find 

Scholars  In  Elementary  Schools, 1,9173^ 

Scholars  in  Middle  Schools.  108,477 

Scholars  in  Colleges  for  citizens  and  Grammar  Schools,  .  26,041 

Total,  2,047,8W 

II  umber  of  children  from  7  to  14  years,  ....  2,048,080 

We  find,  therefore,  though  many  children  are  retained  by  bodily  of 
mental  infirmities,  from  visiting  the  public  schools,  and  though  many 
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children  of  the  higher  classes  are  educated  at  home  or  in  pri?ate  board'' 
ing  schools,  that  mort  children  visit  the  public  schools  than  are  legally 
bound  to  do  it.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  many  children 
are  sent  to  school  before  the  prescribed  age  of  sis  years,  or  go  there  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  year,  proving  at  the  same  time  the  good 
sense  of  the  population,  and  the  value  they  set  upon  the  benefits  of  a 
religious  and  moral  instruction. 

2.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  give  here  a  short  enumeration  of  the  9uh' 
jeds  taught  in  (he  elementary  schools  and  in  the  middle  schools,  the  latter 
being  for  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  different  trades,  commerce,  manufacturing  business,  &c. 
&c.  The  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk,  miLst  be  taught,  even  in  the 
poorest  village  schools ;  the  others  can  there  be  dispensed  with. 

XLEMENTART    SCHOOIiS. 

*1.  Religious  Instruction.    2.  German  Linguage.    3.  Elements  of  Geometry 
and  Drawing.    *4.    Calcolalion  and  Practical  Arithmetic.    5.  Elements  of  Ge- 
ography, General  and  Prussian  History,  and  Natural  Philosophy.    *6.  Singing. 
*7.    Reading.    *8.    Writing.    *9.    Gymnastic  Exercises.    10.    Simple  manual 
^  labors,  agricultural  instruction.    *11.    For  girls,  female  work. 

MIDDLE    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Religion  and  Morals.  2.  German  Language,  Reading  and  Compositionr 
in  style,  the  German  Classics.  3.  Foreign  Modern  Languages.  4.  As  much 
Latin  as  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  and  the  power  of 
judgment.  5.  Complete  Practical  Arithmetic  and  the  Elements  of  Mathemat- 
ics. 6.  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  7.  Geography  of  the  Globe,  and  of  its  position  in  the 
Solar  System.  8.  History,  especially  of  Prussia.  9.  Drawing.  10.  Writing 
in  the  highest  perfection.  11.  Singing.  12.  Gymnastic  Exercises.t 
\ 

Herewith  I  close  this  short  paper  on  the  state  of  Primary  Educatioti 

in  Prussia,  which,  incomplete  as  it  is,  in  combination  with  the  fact,  that 
regular  quarterly  returns  on  all  juvenile  delinquencies  in  the  kingdom, 
are  sent  by  the  courts  of  law  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
that  we  have  in  Prussia,  now,  twenty-eigiit  institutions  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents, or  houses  of  reform,  none  for  more  than  sixty  pupils,  aU  of  the 
same  sex,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  subject  treated.  But  I  must  still 
add,  that  all  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole  system,  and  that  it  is  as  a  whole 
that  the  national  education  of  Prussia  is  worthy  of  study  and  imitation. 
^o  work  can  be  better  adapted  to  g^ive  an  introductory  view  of  the  gen- 
era!  organization  of  this  system,  than  Mr.  Cousin's  Report  on  the  State 
of  Public  Instryction  in  Prussia,  printed  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  in 

\  London. 

;  Ano  York,  IM  December,  1894. 

I  t  Th«  lilt  of  Gannan  books  it  omitted  fer  want  of  roon. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Education  in  Nbw  Jbrsbt. 

A  late  report  to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  fully  confimiatbe  extnrcc 
fonnerly  given  from  the  Governor's  message,  and  the  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Lyceum  on  the  low  state  of  schools.  The  school  fund  is  again 
declared  to  have  produced  no  good  effects  for  want  of  proper  inspection 
— to  have  '  retarded  instead  of  advancing  the  cause  of  education.'  *  The 
subject  of  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular,*  and  *  mat- 
ters are  every  day  growing  worse.'  The  fund  has  been  often  grossly 
misapplied,  and  in  some  instances  employed  for  other  purposes.  The 
Committee  propose  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law ;  and  the  immediaie 
appoiniment  of  a  Commisnontr  or  SuperintendeiU  of  schools,  to  examine 
their  condition,  and  prepare  a  plan  of  public  instruction  for  future  adop- 
tion. To  pursue  any  other  course,  seems  to  us  very  much  like  prescrib- 
ing for  a  patient,  without  a  full  examination  of  his  symptoms. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  prospects  of  the  venerable  college  of 
New  Jersey  are  far  better.  One  fourth  of  a  fund  of  flOO/KN)  has  been 
subscribed  for  it  in  Princeton  and  New  York,  and  new  buildings  erected. 

New  Seminary  for  Females. 
A  new  Seminary  for  Females  is  about  to  be  established  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ipswich  Seminary.  It  is  designed 
to  be  a  permanent  institution,  under  the  care  of  trustees,  and  with  the 
special  object  of  affording  education  to  females  in  moderate  circuiiistan« 
ces,  at  the  lowest  rate  which  can  be  secured  by  the  provision  of  build- 
ings and  ftinds  for  permanent  objects,  and  by  emplojing  the  pupils^  if 
it  is  found  practicable,  in  performing  the  domestic  labors  of  the  house. 

Pestalozzian  System   of   Music. 
This  system  has  made  its  way  into  Kentucky,  as  well  as  Ohio.    The 
reeent  examinations  of  two  schools  at  Lexington,  of  100  scholars  each, 
are  spoken  of  as  affording  good  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  this  system. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Bund  Child's  Book,  printed  at  the  New  Eof^and  Institu* 
tioD  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.     1835. 

We  have  never  received  a  child's  book  which  excited  our  interest  so 
deeply,  as  this  first  offering  of  American  skill  and  benevolenee  to  the 
American  blind.    To  see  a  volume  even  of  thirty-three  pages^  eoabncioff 
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'elementary  and  uaefbl  lenona  in  a  character  which  is  palpaUe^  and  thus 
opening  the  gates  of  knowledge  to  those  who  have  hitherto  been  shut 
out  from  all  that  is  contained  in  books,  excites  emotions  which  are  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  It  contains  the  alphabet  and  a  few  col- 
umns of  single  words,  succeeded  by  progressive  reading  lessons  well 
adapted  to  interest  and  instruct,  and  closing  with  a  selection  from  the 
Proverbs,  an«l  (he  elementary  deAniiions  of  Grammar. 

But  we  welcome  this  little  book,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the 
first  book  of  a  library  far  the  blind.  We  welcome  it  especially  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Holt  Scriptures.  We  have  mentioned  that  a  font  of 
type  was  provided,  and  that  the  New  Testament  was  printed  as  far  as 
the  Acts.  Nothing  more  is  requisite  to  complete  the  printing  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  all  the  blind  of  our  country, 
than  adcquaU  funds,  and  these,  we  are  confident,  will  be  supplied.  A 
voluntary  contribution  of  $200  made  sometime  since,  for  the  object,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  Massachusetts 
Bible  Society  has  appropriated  $1000  to  the  same  object;  and  we  doubt 
not  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  plan,  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  National 
Society,  would  excite  thrilling  interesr,Rnd  call  forth  liberal  contributions. 

The  fact  that  only  a  single  page  can  be  printed  at  once,  and  that  it  re- 
quires paper  of  a  superior  quality  to  retain  the  form  which  is  given  to  it, 
of  course  renders  the  books  for  the  blind  fur  more  expensive  than  any 
others ;  but  the  limited  supply  which  is  required  renders  the  whole  amount 
requisite  comparatively  small.  The  expense  too  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, by  the  ingenuity  and  laborious  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe. 

In  our  last  number  we  stated,  that  by  changing  the  form  of  the  letter 
so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  practicable  s|)are,  the  number  of  letters  on  a 
page  was  increased,  by  Dr.  Howe,  from  408  to  787  letters.  The  size  of 
the  page  is  thus  reduced  about  one  half,  for  the  same  amount  of  matter. 
The  reduction  in  thickness,  obtained  by  employing  types  less  prominent, 
and  paper  of  a  finer  quality,  is  nearly  as  great  76  pages  of  a  French 
book  for  the  blind,  compressed  probably  to  the  utmost  by  age,  measure 
about  2  1-2  inches  in  thickness ;  while  an  equal  number  of  pages,  printed 
and  bound  recently,  at  the  New  England  Asylum,  measure  only  1  4-8 
inches ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  same  book  occupies  only  one  fourth 
of  the  space.  In  the  progress  of  experiment,  it  has  been  found,  that  as 
the  fingers  only  touch  the  top  of  the  letter,  the  height  can  be  reduced  at 
least  one  third  more,  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the  words,  by 
using  characters  for  and,  and  for  the  double  consonants,  and  employing 
the  apostrophe  for  elision,  in  terminations,  like  ed^  ught,  &c.,  as  liv'd, 
tho't,  tau't,  &c.  We  doubt  not  that  an  amount  of  reduction  may  be 
made  equal  to  that  which  has  been  already  gained.  We  hope  that 
enough  will  be  accomplished  in  this  way  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  stenographic  characters,  at  least  in  all  books  for  instruction,  and 
for  general  use|  in  order  that  the  blind  may  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  orthography  of  our  language.    We  have  heard  those  "who  learned 
stenograftby  late  in  life,  regret  the  effect  on  their  habits  of  spelling. 

It  is  not  the  least  important  result  of  the  improvement  of  Dr.  Howe, 
that  the  expense  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  books  will  be  reduced  to  one 
fourth  of  that  required  by  the  French  plan.  Dr.  H.  believes  that  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  may  be  furnished  for  six  doUars.  It  is  also  his 
conviction,  that  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  few  preliminary 
lessons  on  the  alphabet,  and  in  spelling,  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  any 
blind  person,  not  too  far  ndvatfced,  to  learn  to  read,  with  very  little 
aid  ;  and  thus  afford  to  numbers,  whose  age  or  circumstances  prevent 
their  going  to  an  institution,  free  access  to  the  word  of  life.  We  need 
not  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  such  a  result,  or  upon  the  peculiar 
claim  which  such  persons  have  on  the  aid  of  our  Bible  Societies.  We 
will  only  add,  that  the  whole  number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
does  not  exceed  6000  or  7000;  and  that  if  we  suppose  that  two  thirds  of 
these  can  learn  to  read  the  New  Testament,  the  cost  of  supplying  them 
would  be  scarcely  felt  by  the  Bible  Societies  of  the  respective  States. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Primary  Education  in  Prussia. 
Mrs.  Austin's  translation  of  this  report  is  republished  by  Wiley  &  Long, 
of  New  York.    It  is  an  account  of  the  best  school  system  in  the  worldj  by 
the  first  philosopher  of  the  age. 

The  School  Master's  Friend,  with  the  Committee-Man's 
Guide.  Containing  suggestions  on  common  education,  modes  of 
teaching  and  governing,  &c.,  for  daily  use  in  common  schools;  also 
directions  to  committee-men  and  trustees  of  schools,  and  friends 
of  education,  on  the  means  of  improving  instruction  this  year. 
By  Theod.  I) wight,  Jr.     New  York:  Roe  Lockwood.     1835. 

The  title  of  this  work,  (quite  too  long,  as  we  think)  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  object  and  plan.  Of  its  character,  we  can  say  without  hesita- 
tion, that  we  have  never  seen  a  work  which  presented  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  of  common  school  education  in  a  more  distinct  or  practical 
form  ;  and  we  think  the  manner  peculiarly  adapted  to  attract  attention, 
and  excite  interest,  and  lead  to  direct  efforts  for  improvement.  Could 
this,  or  some  other  of  the  works  already  published,  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher,  and  trustee  or  comuiittee  man,  we  should  have  more 
hope  of  improvement  in  our  common  schools  than  from  any  legislative 
measures  which  wisdom  can  devise,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
personal  labors  of  a  well  qualified  public  agent. 

Levizac's  French  Grammar,  improved  by  A.  Bolmar. 

This  book  is  obviously  a  great  improvement  on  the  original  grammar  of 
Levizac ;  the  additions  are  important,  and  the  established  character  of 
IL  Bolmar,  is  sufficient  ground  for  confidence  in  Its  execution^ 
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The  Holt  Bible.  Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  transla- 
tions diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  the  command  of  King 
James  I.,  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelism,  with  philologiciu 
and  explanatory  annotations.  By  T.  W.  Coit,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge.  Cambridge :  Hanson  6l  Grant,  Prin- 
ters.   Boston:  Wm.  Peirce.     1834.     12mo.    pp.  119a 

If  one  of  our  publishers  were  to  present  us  with  Gibbon's  Rome,  or 
the  speeches  of  Webster,  divided  into  verses,  without  any  regani  to  the 
sense,  and  often  separating  the  membera  of  a  sentence,  and  with  the 
poems  of  Milton  or  ThompooD,  arranged  like  prose,  in  continued  lines, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner,  into  detached  portions,  every  reader 
would  cry  out  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  plan,  and  the  great  injury  done 
to  the  works  of  these  writers,  by  such  mutilation.  And  yet  the  Scriptures 
have  been  treated  in  the  same  manoer,  in  modern  times.  The  division 
into  little  paragraphs,  first  adopted  without  much  thought,  and  executed 
without  judgment,  has  been  preserved  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the 
meaning  and  influence  of  the  bible ;  and  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poems 
of  the  only  sacred  books  we  possess,  have  been  almost  divested  of  their 
beauty,  and  often  despoiled  of  their  meaning,  by  being  always  printed, 
and  too  frequently  translated,  as  prose. 

The  frieads  of  the  bible  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Coit  and  his  enter- 
prising publishers,  for  the  edition  before  us.  Taste  and  learning  have  ob- 
viously been  called  into  requii^ition,  and  much  labor  bestowed,  on  ren- 
dering this  edition  accurate  and  useful.  The  poetry  is  restored  to  its 
original  form ;  and  the  prose  is  divided  into  paragraphs  in  accordance 
with  the  raeilning ;  while  there  are  marginal  numbers  indicating  the  or- 
dinary divisions  of  chapter  and  verse.  The  type  is  distinct,  the  paper  beau- 
tiful, and  the  whole  execution  worthy  of  the  object.  Without  varying  in 
any  important  particular  from  the  common  translation,  the  bible  is  thus 
presented  to  us  in  a  form,  incomparably  more  attractive  and  intelligible 
than  any  other  accessible  to  us.  To  parents  and  teachers,  we  would 
especially  recommend 'it,  as  adapted  to  render  the  scriptures  more  easy  of 
explanation,  as  well  as  of  comprehension.  There  should  be  one  copy  at 
least,  in  every  school,  and  every  family ;  and  it  will  often  save  the  use  of 
a  commentary,  while  it  excites  new  interest  in  the  best  of  books. 

The  Young  Pupil's  First  Book,  an  easy  introduction  to  read- 
ing, 6lc,  Br  John  £.  Lovell.  New  Haven  :  S.  Babcock. 
1835.     ISmo.  pp.  164. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  lessons  and  stories  in  words  of 
one  syllable  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  cheering  to  see  so  clear  and 
beautiful  printing,  in  a  child's  spelling  book.  We  think  it  quite  unneces- 
sary to  confine  a  child  to  monosyllables,  and  we  doubt  the  ultimate  ailvaiw 
tages ;  but  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  this  book  as  one  which  will 
neither  perplex  the  mind  nor  injure  the  eyes  of  children. 
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<^'TwM  Ctod,  who  waked  the  dawning. '' 

(prom   the   GERMAN.) 

Fornisbed  lor  the  Annals  of  Education  bj  Lowell  Maioit,  Profenor  in  th* 

Boston  Academy  of  Motic. 

_  Moflie  br  Naveli. 

Cres« 


Twas  God.  who  waked  tne  dawning] 
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Twas  God,  who  waked  tne  dawning.  And    lit     the    nniling  morning,  With 


beauty      on     iu  breast;  Bat  lee!  the  light     is     shaded;  The  tints  of  day  are 


fiided.   And  now  'tis       time       for      pleas  -  ant      rest. 


m 


The  chill  of  night  comes  over. 
And  fresher  breexes  hover, 

From  where  the  tun  went  down ; 
The  warbling  music  ceases, 

The  hum  of  night  increanes; 

To  rest!  till  evening  shades  are  gone. 


Along  their   courses  flaming. 
The  stars  are  now  proclaiming 

The  greatness  of  ihy  might; 
O  God,  with  humble  feeling. 

Before  thy  presence  kneeling 
We  own  thee.  Lord  of  day  and  night. 
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For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  liim, 

And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him :  •  ^ 

Lolthe  people  shall  dwell  alone, 

And  sliall  not  he  reckoned  amon^  the  nations. 

10  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 

And  the  number  of  the  fourth  jjart  of  Israel  ? 
«    Lei  1  me  die  the  death  of  tlic  righteous,  il 

And  let  my  last  end  be  hke  his  I  .  * 

1 1  And  Balak  said  unta  Balaam,  What  hast  thou  done  unto  me  7   I  took  thee 

13  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold!  thou  hast  blessed  tliem  altogether.    'And  ^l 

he  answered  and  said,  Must  I  not  take  heed  to  speak  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  put  in  my  mouth  '! 

13  And  Balak  said  unto  him,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place. 

from  whence  thou  may  est  see  them  :  thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  or  Jti 

14  them,  and  sbalt  not  sec  them  all :  and  curse  me  them  from  thence.    And  he  H^ 
broug^it  him  into  the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  •  Pisgah,  and  built  seven 

15  altars,  and  offered  a  bulluck  and  a  ram  on  every  altar.    And  he  said  unto 
Balak,  stand  here  bv  thy  burnt  offering,  while  I  meet  tlie  LORD  yovAer. 

16  And  tne  Lord  met  Balaam,  and  put  a  word  in  his  mouth,  and  said.  Go  again  _  1 

17  unto  Balak,  and  say  thus.     And  when  he  came  to  him,  behold,  he  stood  * 
by  his  burnt  offering,  and  the  princes  of  Moab  with  him.    And  Balak  said 

18  mito  him.  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  ?    And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and 
said,  ' 

lef 
Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear ! 
Hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor ! 

19  God  U  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie ; 

Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent :  tOW 

Hath  he  said— and  shall  he  not  diO  it? 

Or  bath  he  spoken— and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  t  _ 

20  Behold!  I -have  received  commandmerU  to  bless  : 

And  be  hath  blessed  ;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it.  •!!- 

51  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  on. 
Neither  hath  he  seen  per\'erseness  in  Israel : 
The  Lord  his  God  is  with  him, 

Ahd  the  ^out  of  a  king  is  among  them.  It 

29  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  j                        ^  pee 
He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn.  |^|.. 

28  Surely  tfure  is  no  enchantment  'a^inst  Jacob,  r 

Neither  is  there  any  divination  agamst  Israel: 

According  to  this  time  it  Shall  be  said  of  Jacob  ^^' 

And  of  Israel,  What  hath  God  wrought !  ily 

24  Behold!  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion,                             s  hat 

And  lifl  up  himself  as  a  young  lion  :  ro. 

He  shall  nof  lie  down  until  he  eat  0/  the  prey,  ^ 

And  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

26     And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,.  Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at      '  .  - 

26  all.    But  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto  Balak,  Told  not  I  thee,  saying, 

AH  that  the  Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do  ?  ' 

97      And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  I  will  bring  thee  unto  y 

another  place ;  pcradveuture  it  will  please  God  that  thou  mayest  curse  thgm 
28  from  thence.  And  Balak  brought  Balaam  unto  the  top  of  Peor,  that  looketb 
^  toward  Jeshimon.    And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Builci  me  here  seven  altars, 

30  and  prepare  me  here  seven  bullocks  and  seven  ram^    And  Balak  did  as 

Balaam  had  said,  and  oflered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar.  '" 

a  A      And  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  •* 

^^  not,  as  at  other  times,  *  to  seek  for  enchantments,  but  he  set  his  face  toward 

2  the  wilderness.    And  Balaam  Uf\ed  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  Israel  abiding 
in  his  tents  according  to  their  tribes  ;   and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him. 

3  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

1  HA  m^  tout,  or,  my  h/t.     iOr.lhskii!.       S  Or,  in.      4  Uto.  to  At  auding  ^  mOumtrntntt. 

13  J 


GOOD'S    BOOK   OF    NATURE,  abridged   hom  the  ongiim 

adapted  to  the  reauiiig  of  cliildren  and  youth  ;  wiih  questions  for  the  use  oi  Scb<K 
illustrations  from  orit^inaf  designs.  r 

•  A  valuable  abridgement  of  an  original  work  adapted  to  youth.* — American  ,^nnal^  of  E^ 
satlon.  ■ 

•  We  hardly  know  a  better  lo^k,  better  calculatcil  for  the  instruction  aud  ainuBement  Ql 
children  and  youth.* — Mercantile  Journal. 

•  Thi«  U  no  catch-penny  aflaip,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  Pareut^  and  TgbcIi- 
ers.' — Tracts  and  Family  Lyceum. 

*A  very  iustrucUve  work,  t;:e  use  of  which  in  our  schools,  must  be  produciiveof  benpfiU' 

,^e^£J  Hampshire  Gaztiie. 
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Balaam  the  son  of  Bieor  hath  said, 
4  And  the  man  *  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said : 

He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 

Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 

Failing  into  a  trance j  but  having  his  eyes  open : 
ft  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob! 

And  thy  tabernacles,  Q  Israel  \ 

6  As  the  vallevs  are  they  spread  forth, 
As  gardens  by  the  river's  side, 

As  Uie  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  halh  planted, 
And  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

7  He  shall  pour  the  water  oat  of  his  buckets, 
And  his  seed  sluUl  be  in  many  waters, 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

8  God  brougiH  him  forth  out  of  Egrpt ; 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  or  an  unicpm : 
He  shall  eat  up  the  nations  nis  enemies. 
And  shall  break  ^ir  bones, 

9  And  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 
He  couched,  be  lay  down  as  a  lion. 

And  as  a  great  lion— Who  shall  stir  him  up  T 
Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee! 
And  cursed  u  he  that  curseth  thee! 

10  And  Balak's  aneer  was  kindled  against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his  hands 
together :  and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies, 

11  and,  behold!  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these  three  times.    Therefore 
now  flee  thou  to  thy  place :  I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honor; 

13  but,  lo!  4he  Lord  hatn  kept  thee  back  from  honor.    And  Balaam  said  unto 
Baiak,  Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers  which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  say- 

15  ing.  If  Balak  would  five  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go 
beyond  Uie  commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  eWier  good  or  bad  of  mine 

U  own  mind  ',  but  what  the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak  f   And  now,  behold! 

I  go  unto  my  people :  come  tlure/ortf  asnd  I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  peo- 
1ft  pie  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  days.     And  he  took  up  his  parablo, 

and  said, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said. 
And  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said : 

16  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 
And  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almi^ty, 

"Fallin?  into  a  trance^  but  having  bis  eyes  open: 

17  I  sballsce  him — but  not  now : 

I  shall  behold  him — but  not  nigh : 
There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 
And  shall  'smite  the  comers  of  Moab, 
And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sbeth. 

18  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession, 

Seir  also  shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies ; 
And  Israel  shall  do  valiantly. 

19  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  He  that  shall  have  dominion, 
And  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  of  the  city. 

M     And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek,  he  took  up  his  parable,  iand  said, 

Amalck  too*  '  the  first  of  the  nations ; 
But  his  latter  end  *»haU  be  that^ie  perish  for  ever. 

.1  Heb.    i»ko   had  Ma   %  Or,  mdu  throu^  Vim    3  Or,  A«  Jtrgt  q/"  A*   4  Or,  dall  to  «m«  t» 
efft»  that,   bul    now      pntictt  <{f  Moab.  niUion»  that    warrmt       itMlruelloR. 

•potod.  ataimt  Itn^, 
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And  he  shall  see  bis  face  with  joy : 

For  be  will  render  luilo  man  his  righteousness. 

97  1  He  iooketh  upon  men,  and  i/<my  sa^, 

I  have  sinned,  and  perverted  that  wfuch  tMu  right, 
And  it  profited  me  not ; 

98  *He  will  deliver  his  soul  from  going  into  the  pit,  ^ 
And  his  life  shall  see  the  light.  "• 

39      Lo !  all  these  things 

Worketh  God  >  oftentimes  with  man,  |( 

I  1*^  Knitflp  Kafllr  kie  baiiI  fWtfn  lliA  nit  ' 


SO  To  bring  back  bis  soul  from  the  piL 

To  be  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living. 


31     Mark  we'll,  O  Job !  hearken  unto  me :  •  . 

Hold  thy  peace,  and  I  will  speak.  '^ 

S3  If  thou  hast  any  thing  to  say,  answer  me :  pn^ 

Speak,  for  I  desire  to  justify  thee. 
SS  It  not,  hearken  unto  me  : 

Hold  thy  peace,  and  I  shall  teach  thee  wisdom. 


34 


Furthermore  Elihn  answered  and  said. 


ind 


9     Hear  my  words,  O  ye  wise  men  ! 
And  eive  ear  unto  roe,  ye  that  have  knowledge '.  Uef 

5  For  the  ear  trieth  words. 
As  the  ^  mouth  tastefh  meat. 

4  Let  us  choose  to  us  judgment : 
Let  us  know  amonf  ourselves  what  is  good. 

6  For  Job  hath  said,  1  am  righteous  : 

And  God  hath  taken  away  my  judgment.  ^ 

« Should  I  lie  against  my  right  ?  '       ^  — 

6  My  wound  is  incurable  without  transgression.  I^p. 

7  What  man  is  like  Job,  ,. 
Who  drinkcth  up  scorning  like  water  T                                                                                                        ""»*• 

8  ^ich  «)cth  in  company  with  the  workers  of  miquity, 

And  walketh  with  wicked  men.  1^ 

9  For  he  hath  said,  It  profiteth  a  man  nothing  " 
Thai  he  should  delight  himself  with  God.                                                                                                '"^e 

**  •  afor- 

1 0  Therefore  hearken  unto  me,  ye  « men  of  undersiandi«g !  rive 
Far  be  it  from  God,  DuU  he  should  do  wickedness !  »  tow. 
Andjrom  the  Almighty,  that  he  should  commit  iniquity !  j^. 

11  For  the  work  of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  >.  J^ 
And  cause  every  man  to  find  according  to  his  yrays. 

13  Yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  '"V  ^ 
Neither  wfll  the  Almighty  pervert  judgment                                                                                         satum 

IS  Who  hath  given  him  a  chdrgc  over  the  earth  7 

Or  who  haUi  disposed  ^  the  whole  worid  ?  — 

14  If  he  set  his  h^art  8  upon  man, 

^he  gather  unto  himself  his  spirit  and  his  breath  j  [s 

15  All  flesh  shall  perish  together,  .„ 
And  man  shall  turn  again  unto  dust.                                                                                                             ^^ 

16  If  now  tlwu  hast  understanding,  hear  this : 
Hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  words. 

17  Shall  even  he  that  bateth  right »  govern  1  a- 
And  will  thou  condemn  Him  that  is  most  just  T  Jl 

18  /*  itjit  to  say  to  a  king,  Thou  art  wicked! 
^nrf  to  princes.  Ye  are  ungodly  1 

19  How  mxtch  less  to  Him  that  acceptclh  not  the  persons  of  prmces, 

1  Or.   ^.     rtoZi     loofc  8  Or.  K.  A^  de^^  A  g^-P^-^  J  SJ't'^&f  ^*"  U 

..J-.  m,^  ««(  M.f.  r     ma  Moul.  *c.  and  vw  5  H«b.  imns  arrow.  S  Heb.  wen  auk.  *• 


«««».  T  •  3  ijfeb.  uri«  and  Aric$. 


GOOD'S    BOOK   OF   NATURE,  abridged  from  the  origiii&i  woik, 

adapted  to  the  reaiiin^  of  ciiiidren  adJ  youth  ;  wiib  questions  for  the  use  of  Schools,  aud 
illustrations  from  orl^iJiar  designs.  T 

<  A  valuable  abridgement  of  an  original  work  adapted  to  youth.' — American  Annals  ef  Edw- 
oatlon. 

*  We  hardly  know  n  better  ho  >k,  better  calculated  for  the  instruction  aud  amusement  of 
childreo  and  youth.' — Mercantile  Journal. 

*  Thi^i-i  no  catch-penny  aflair,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  Parents  and  Teacl^ 
er»*— Tracts  and  Family  Lyceum. 

*  A  very  instructive  work,  t^:e  use  of  which  in  our  schools,  mus(  be  productive  of  benefit.* 

^'ew  Hampshire  GazeUe, 
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from  the  bcffinning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon  them  oat  of  heaven, 
and  suffered  neither  the  .birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the 
beasts  of  <he  field  by  ni^t. 
11     And  it  was  told  David  what  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  the  concubine 

13  of  Saul  had  done.  And  David  went  and  took  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the 
bones  of  Jonathan  his  sou  from  the  men  of  Jabesh-^lead,  which  had  stolen 
them  from  the  street  of  Beth-slian,  where  the  PhUistmcs  had  hanged  them, 

18  when  the  Philistines  had  slain  Saul  in  Gilboa:  and  he  brought  up  from 
thence  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  son ;  and  they 

14  gathered  the  bones  of  them  that  were  hanged.  And  the  bones  of  Sanl  and 
Jonathan  bis  son  buried  they  in  the  couuiry  of  Benjamin  in  Zelah,  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Kish  his  father :  and  they  performed  all  that  the  king  com- 
manded.   And  aAer  that  God  was  intreated  for  the  land. 

1ft  MOREOVER  the  Philistines  had  yet  war  again  with  Israel  3  and  David 
went  down,  and  his  servants  with  him,  and  fought  against  the  Philistines  : 

16  and  David  waxed  faint.  And  Ishbi-benob,  which  toot  of  the  sons  of  ^  the 
giant,  the  weight  of  whose  *  spear  vteighed  three  hundred  shekels  of  brass  in 
weight,  he  being  girded  with  a  new  sicord,  thought  to  have  slain  Dand. 

17  But  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  succoured  him,  ana  smote  the  Philistine,  and 
killed  him.  Then  the  men  of  David  sware  unto  him,  saying,  Thou  shalt  go 
no  more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not  the  'light  of  Israel. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,  that  there  was  again  a  battle  with  the  Phi- 
listines at  Gob :  then  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  slew  ^Saph,  which  wot  of  the 

19  sons  of  ^the  giant.  And  there  was  again  a  battle  in  Gob  with  the  Philis- 
tines, where  Elhanan  the  son  of  <  Jaare-orrgim,  a  Beth-lehemite,  slew  the 
brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  wm  like  a  weaver's 

30  beam.  And  there  was  yet  a  battle  in  Gath,  where  was  a  man  of  great  stat- 
ure, that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and 

31  twenty  in  number  \  and  be  also  was  bom  to  ?  the  giant.  And  when  be  ^de- 
fi^  Israel,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shimeah  the  brother  of  David  slew  him. 

S3  These  four  were  bom  to  the  giant  in  Gath,  and  fell  by  the.  hand  of  David, 
and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants. 
00     AND  David  spake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  day  ihid 
^r'  the  Lord  had  aelivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  eneniies,  and  out 

3  of  the  hand  of  Saul :  and  he  said, 

The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress, 
%  And  my  deliverer ;  the  God  of  my  rock ; 
In  him  will  I  tmst : 

He  is  my  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 
M}'  high  tower,  and  my  refuge,  • 

My  saviour ;  thou  savest  me  from  violence. 

4  I  will  call  on  the  Lord,  wJut  is  worthy  to  be  praised : 
So  shall  1  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 

6  When  the  *  waves  of  death  compassed  me, 
The  floods  of  i*' ungodly  men  made  me  afraid  j 

6  The  1*  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about ; 
'  The  snares  of  death  prevented  me ; 

7  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord, 
And  cried  to  my  God  : 

And  he  did  hear  my  voice  out  of  his  temple, 
And  mv  cry  did  enter  into  his  ears. 

8  Then  tne  earth  shook  and  trembled ; 

The  foundations  of  heaven  moved  and  shook, 
Because  he  was  wroth. 

9  There  went  up  a  smoke  "  out  of  his  nostrils, 
And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured : 
Coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

10  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down  j 
And  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

11  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly : 

lOr,  Aopto.  iOr,/^ppaL  B  Or,  repreathtd,  \\Or.€sH». 

I  Beb.  amlb,  cr.tu^  7  Or,  Bt/U. 


VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOR,— Corner  of  Wuhington  and  Scbori  Streeti, 

BOSTON. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER,  designed  for  a  First  Class  Book, 

cQiidivtiKo  of  extracts  iu  Prose  aud  Poetry,    fiy  Rev.  J.  L.  Blaks,  A.  M. 
From  Vie  Rev.  Howcud  Malcom,  BokUm, 

*  I  have  attentively  examined  the  '*  Reader/'  by  Mr.  Biake,  and  am  imprcased  with  its 
excellence.  The  pieces  tend  strictly  to  the  advancement  of  moral  feeling,  while  they  zwb^ 
not  fail  to  cultivate  the  taste,  and  extend  the  information  of  the  reader.' 

Fnm  Rev.  Nathan  Lord^  D,  D.,  President  of  DartpunOh  College,  ^.  H. 
^The  High  School  Reader  will  be  commended  by  all  who  appreciate  good  sentiments  and 
the  proper  expression  of  them.'^ 

From  Rev.  Stephen  Chase,  D.  D ,  President  of  Cokmdna  College,  8.  C. 
^  I  am  happy  to  express  my  full  approbation  (>f  the  High  School  Reader,  with  my  belief 
tb^t  it  will  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from  an  enlightened  community/ 

From  E.  A.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Mt.  Vemoti  School,  Boston, 

*  It  cannot  fail,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  reading  books  now 
in  use  iu  our  schools.' 

THE  CLASS  BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  designed  for  Schools,  explan- 

atory  of  the  first  principles  of  Human  Mechanism,  as  the  basis  of  Physical  Education. 
By  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 

*  We  are  gratified  to  see  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  subject  to  ordinary  students.  It 
Is  wonderful  that  civilised  man  has  been  so  long  wiliingto  remain  ignorant  of  the  residence 
of  his  mind  and  the  instruments  by  which  it  operates.  The  book  before  us  abounds  in  infor- 
mation in  winch  every  adult  reader  will  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  from  which  all  may  derive 
valuable  les:>onsof  a  practical  kind.' — Woodbridge'$  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction, 

*  I  should  recommend  that  the  pupil  gain  some  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  this  will  be  highly 
interesting  and  available  knowledge  an  long  as  he  lives.  I  observe  with  great  pleasure  that 
a  text  book  upon  this  subject  has  just  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith,  which  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  all  our  schools.' — Extract  from  Cleavdana's  Lecture  on  the  Classical  Education 
qf  Boys. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMERCE  BY  SEA  AND  LANDi,  exhibiting  its 

couneclion  with  Agriculture,  the  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  to  which  are  added,  a  History 
of  Commerce,  aud  a  Chronological  Table.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. 

From  E.  A.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Venum  School,  Boston. 

*  Thi4  Rook  seems,  in  its  plan,  to  he  htippiiy  adapted  to  succeed  the  usual  studies  of  geogra- 
phy, and  miglir,  as  appears  to  me,  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  higher  classes  ol  all 
our  Schools  aud  Academies.' 

From  Ihe  Rev,  J.  L.  Blake,  South  Boston. 

*  I  think  well  of  your  Book  ot  Commerce.  It  U  made  up  of  matters  relating  to  the  perroar 
pent  interests  of  huniun  life,  and  this  cousiitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  work,  it  is 
well  fitted  for  schools  aud  family  use.' 

'  This  little  work  deserves  palronii.ue,  and  we  presume,  when  its  merits  ar«  known  to  the 
public,  that  it  will  come  into  geiierdl  use.' — Zion^s  Herald. 

*  It  is  a  good  book,  not  only  for  schools  but  families.' — Family  Lyceum, 

*  This  work  presents  a  uiass  of  ioforuiation  not  easily  obtained  elsewhere  '^American An- 
nals  of  Education, 

■  GOOD'S   BOOK   OF   NATURE,  abridged  from  the  original  work, 

adapted  to  the  reaoing  of  children  and  youth  ;  wiib  questions  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and 

illustrations  from  origiuaf  deaigus.  T 

<  A  valuable  abridgement  of  an  original  work  adapted  to  youth.' — American  Annals  of  Edw- 
eatlon. 
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REVIEW  OF  AN  ADDRESS  ON  LYCEUMS. 
(Presented  to  tbc  American  Lyceum,  by  W.  C.  Woodbhidos.) 

Address  of  the  Uterary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  to  iht 
People  of  the  l^ate^  on  the  Classifcaiiony  Character,  and  Exercises,  or 
the  Objects  and  Advantages  of  the  Lyceum  System,  with  a  view  to  its 
General  Introduction  into  our  Towns,  FUlages,  and  the  Country  at  large. 

The  writer  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  renewing  his  intercourse 
with  the  lamented  Grimke,  on  the  day  in  which  his  death  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  it  was  his  lot  to  witness  the  effect  which  the  tidings 
produced  among  his  fellow  citizens.  Amidst  the  fierce,  political  con- 
tests which  separated  friend  from  friend,  and  father  from  son,  it 
was  consoling  to  hear  the  strong  expressions  of  respect  for  his 
memory,  and  regret  for  his  loss,  which  seemed  to  flow  spontane- 
ously from  men  of  all  sects  and  parties.  All  were  ready  to  unite 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Charleston  Bar,  assembled  to  do  him  honor  : 

'That  in  the  death  of  Thomas  Smith  Grimke,  the  poor  nnd  destitute 
have  lost  a  friend,— society,  a  useful  member, — the  bar,  a  didtinguislied 
ornament, — cliristinnity,  o  zealous  advocate  and  supporter, — and  our 
country  at  large,  a  learned,  able,  and  patriotic  citizen.' 

But  the  friends  of  education  and  popular  improvement  felt  the 
loss  still  more  deeply — for  they  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  some 
one  to  supply  his  place.  The  Address  before  us  is  one  of  his  last 
efforts  in  this  cause — a  dying  testimony  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  believed  the  American 
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Lyceum  will  be  gratified  with  tome  accouDt  of  the  Address  and  of 
its  author. 

From  a  sketch  of  bis  life  furnished  by  his  family  for  the 
Calumet,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Grimke  was  descended  from  a  Hu* 
guenot  family,  and  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  year  1786. 

'  He  was  remarkable  in  his  childhood  and  youth  for  the  tenderaesB  of 
his  disposition  and  the  seriousness  of  his  de()ortment,  for  his  obedience 
to  his  parents,  whom  he  truly  lored  and  honored,  his  love  of  learning, 
and  his  iierseverance  in  whatever  he  undertook,  even  if  it  were  only  a 
scheme  of  childish  amusement.  He  possessed  no  uncommon  quickness 
of  intellect,  but  his  patient  industry  morethnn  compensated  for  the  want 
of  what  may  be  termed  genius;  his  talents  were  rather  solid  than  bril- 
liant; and  his  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  hi^  extensive  knowledge, 
and  his  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  were  the  result  of  labor  that 
rarely  knew  intermitision,  and  what  he  tielieved  almost  any  man  of  onli- 
nary  talents  might  acquire  by  the  same  application,  and  the  same  economy 
of  time.  Of  him  it  may  be  said,  that  from  a  child  he  loved  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  althongli  increasing  vearK  developed  to  his  inquiring 
mind  more  and  more  their  inestiinaMe  value,  yet  he  always  read  and 
reverenced  them.  He  passed  through  the  different  schools  wirh  much 
satisfaction  to  his  teachers,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  the  careful  instruc* 
tions  of  a  father  well  qualified  to  assist  him.' 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  Yale  College,  %vbere  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  great  success,  and  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  late  President  Dwight.  In  1807,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  acquired  in  its  practice  a  high  reputation  for  ability 
and  eloquence.  It  was  remarked  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the 
meeting  of  the  bar,  that  ^  he  had  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
profession.' 

But  his  favorite  pursuits  were  those  connected  with  literature, 
education,  and  the  objects  of  benevolence.  He  was  an  early,  and 
strenuous,  and  successful  advocate  of  temperance,  and  one  of  the 
most  able  suppoilers  of  the  cause  of  universal  peace.  His  pub- 
lished addresses  *  On  the  character  and  objects  of  science,'  *  On 
the  character  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  book  of  human  knowledge,' 
an  Oration  delivered  before  the  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society  of  Yale 
College,  on  its  importance  as  a  book  of  education,  and  an  Essay 
addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum,  *On  the  appropriate  use. of 
the  Bible  in  common  education,'  sufficiently  exhibit,  not  only  his 
interest  in  education,  but  his  anxiety  that  every  part  of  it  should 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  heaven, — that  every  effort  of  the 
human  mind  should  be  so  directed  as  to  lead  immediately  to  Him 
who  formed  the  mind  itself,  and  to  whom  all  its  powers  should  be 
dedicated. 

But  his  labors  were  early  brought  to  a  close.  In  the  atitcrmn 
of  1834,  he  visited  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  a  visit  to  his  brother,  and 
in  compliance  with  invitations  to  address  the  students  of  Miami 
University,  and  the  College  of  Teachers  at  Cincinnati.     He  ac- 
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complished  all  these  objects,  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  College  of  Teachers,  for  which  he  received  an  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks,  and  set  out  on  his  return  home,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested  by  the  cholera,  and  in  twelve  hours  he  left  his  earthly 
labors,  to  attend  the  glorious  meeting  of  the  friends  of  light  and 
peace  above. 

He  adopted  some  opinions  which  do  not  meet  with  approbation 
from  most  scholars,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  inutility  of 
classical  and  mathematical  studies, — opinions  in  which  we  cannot 
ourselves  agree,  and  of  which,  it  seems  to  us,  his  own  eminence 
furnishes  a  refutation.  But  it  is  neither  dtxorous  nor  politic  in 
the  advocates  of  classical  learning,  to  speak  of  a  man  so  excellent 
and  able  in  the  terms  sometimes  employed,  simply  because  he 
adopted  an  opinion  which  Locke  proposed,  and  Bemouilli  advo- 
cated, and  more  than  one  mind,  among  those  in  advance  of  the 
age,  has  maintained,  and  whk^h  is  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  voice.  Above  all,  let  not  those  who  attempt  to  culti- 
vate the  imagination  and  the  taste  by  means  of  other  ancient  au- 
thors, so  forget  the  sacred  classics  as  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
men  who  love  the  Bible  more  than  all  things  else.  Let  them  not 
deserve  the  reproach  of  giving  more  place  and  importance  to  the 
mythology  of  Greece,  than  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  of  attempt- 
ing to  form  Christian  pupils  on  Pagan  models. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  an 
association  which  embraces  many  names  of  eminence,  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions,  the  last  season,  in  which  they  present  the 
Lyceum  System  as  an  important  means  of  ^  promoting  education 
and  diffusing  knowledge,'  and  cordially  approve  of  the  national 
institution.  Not  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  an  opinion  merely, 
they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  people  of 
the  state,  and  directed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Grimke,  H.  R.  Frost,  and  Wra.  P.  Finley,  to  prepare  an  address 
which  is  now  before  us,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Grimke.  It  commences  with  the  following  remarks 
upon  the  name,  ^Lyceum;* 

'  The  origin  of  the  word  ia  to  be  found  in  Grecian  Literature.  The 
Lyceum  was  a  grove  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  originally  devoted  to 
niititary  exercises  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  it  was  employed  by  him 
for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures.  Here,  he  taught  in  the  mornin|(  a  select 
numl)er  of  disciplep,  and  instructed  tbein  in  that  elevated  philosophy, 
which  Alexander  rebuked  him  for  having  published  to  the  world.  In  the 
aAemoon,  he  taught  in  like  manner  by  lectures,  the  young  men  of  Athens 
promiscuously.  Aristotle  occupies  a  very  high  station  among  the  most 
eminent  Philosophers  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  But  we  may 
remark  of  him,  and  of  ah  the  Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  Proft^ssorff,  and 
whatever  the  nomber  of  their  diaeiplei^aJMl  the  duration  ef  their  Scfaool^ 
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they  produced  no  seruiUe  tjjftcU  on  the  great  hody  of  the,  people.  They  left 
behind  them  no  veHtiges  of  a  salutary  influence  over  manners  and  morals, 
over  the  cause  of  General  Education,  or  over  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions. The  reason  was,  that  the  schemes  of  the  Ancient  Philosophy  did 
Bot  comprehend  the  general  instruction  of  the  people,  embraeing  both 
•exes,  and  all  ages  and  conditions.  The  same  defect  existed  in  the  Mu- 
seum, founded  in  France  by  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  the  Cabinet  and  Library 
of  which  were  sold,  as  the  patrons  were  unable  to  sustain  the  indtituiion. 
To  this  succeeded  the  Lyceum  estublished  by  La  Htirpe,  at  Pari?*,  in 
1786,  but  whose  object  was  limked  to  the  improvement  of  a  select  com* 
pany  of  the  educated  of  both  sexes,  meeting  together  at  stated  timen. 
''Thus,"  saith  La  Harpe,  ''the  French  nation  will  notboaetin  vain  of 
having  known  better  than  all  others  the  advantages  of  sociability,  and  nil 
the  pleasures  of  virtaons  souls  and  cultivated  minds."' 

The  address  then  presents  an  arrangement  of  a  system  of  Ly- 
ceums adapted  to  a  scattered  poptilation  like  that  of  the  Southern 
States.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Elementary,  and 
the  Representative  Lyceums. 

Among  the  Elementary  Lyceums,  are  described  the  ^  Family 
Lyceums;'  the  *  Social  and  Neighborhood  Lyceums,'  the  first 
name  applying  to  the  city,  and  the  second  to  the  country ;  the 
'  Village,  Parish,  or  Beat  Company  Lyceums,'  correspoiKling  to 
the  Town  Lyceums  of  the  Northern  States,  and  deriving  their 
names  from  the  divisions  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  the  'Class 
Lyceum,'  in  which  particular  subjects  may  be  pursued  by  mem- 
bers of  a  general  Lyceum  who  are  especially  interested  in  them. 

Among  the  Representative  Lyceums,  are  enumerated,  the  Dis- 
trict, the  State*  and  the  National  Lyceum. 

This  portion  of  the  address  is  so  practical,  and  so  full  of  inter- 
esting details  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  Lyceums,  that  we  have 
thought  it  important  to  publish  it  in  a  subsequent  article. 

The  committee  next  describe  the  means  of  improvement,  or  the 
exercises  to  be  adopted  in  Lyceums.  Among  these  are  desig- 
nated. Lectures,  Essays,  Debates,  and  Conversation.  The  first  are 
obviously  indispensable  to  give  sound,  connected  views  of  nmny 
important  subjects ;  the  Essay,  and  the  Debate  call  into  exercise 
powers  of  usefulness  of  great  value,  especially  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  Conversation  will  draw  forth  many  minds  whose  inexperience 
and  diffidence  will  debar  them  from  contributing,  in  other  modes, 
to  the  common  object^  without  this  previous  preparation. 

The  application  of  the  system  is  the  next  topic  of  discussion ; 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the 
merchant,  the  fanner,  the  planter,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic, 
and  ^  last  biit  not  least — ^as  among  the  most  honorable  professions — 
the  TEACHER,'  would  each  and  all  derive  incalculable  advantages 
from  meeting  weekly  with  members  of  his  own  profession,  find  dis- 
cussing points  of  common  interest,  and  obtaining  the  cooxbin^d 
results  ol  the  researches  and  experience  of  his  associates^ 
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By  8ome»  the  Lyceum  System  is  regarded  as  an  useless  innova* 
tioQ ;  while  by  others  it  is  treated  as  a  pompous  display,  of  what  is 
already  familiar.  Neither  view  is  well  founded*  Schools  have 
been  long  in  existence,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  settled,  bow  they 
shall  be  arranged  and  organized  among  us,  so  as  to  produce  the 
highest  degree  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement. 
Thus  it  is  with  Lyceums.    On  this  point,  the  committee  remark ; 

*  Perhaps  it  may  lie  asked,  what  are  the  Literary  tnd  Philosophical 
Societies,  Lectureships  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  Debating  Cluhs, 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  Conversation  Parties,  but  Lyceums?  We 
reply,  that  they  are.  We  have  only  given  to  nn  Old  Name,  a  more  ex- 
tensive application  to  Old  Thihos,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  embrace 
in  one  system  all  those  various  forms  of  improvement,  and  to  give  a  mora 
regular,  extensive  and  frequent  application  to  known  methods  of  im- 
provement ;  while  the  additional  advantages  are  secured  of  concerted 
action,  and  of  the  imercommuoication  of  a  large  amount  of  experience. 

The  obvious  application  of  a  system  of  associations  like  the  Ly« 
ceum  to  the  cultivation  of  Natural  History,  Political  Exsonomy,  and 
in  short,  to  any  branch  of  science,  literature,  or  the  arts,  and  which, 
if  fully  tested  by  experience,  is  presented  as  an  additional  evidence 
that  the  plan  is  adapted  to  universal  improvement. 

The  address  concludes  by  stating  the  views  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  and  resuhs  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  general  establishment  of  Lyceums. 

^  The  Lyceum  system  interferes  with  no  other  scheme  of  im« 
provement,  and  is,  on  the  contrary,  auxiliary  to  them  all.' 

^  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,'  and  by  combining 
various  modes  of  action,  will  '  give  it  new  strength  and  animation. 

It  will  counteract  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  which  prevails  too  ex- 
tensively among  individuals  of  particular  classes  and  professions. 

It  is  essentially  a  plan  of  self-instruction,  and  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion. 

It  furnishes  a  convenient  and  simple  method  of  preserving 
knowledge  acquired  in  early  life,  and  oi  maintaining  and  diffusing  a 
taste  for  reading  and  intellectual  improvement. 

It  will  thus  enable  all  the  members  of  society  to  act  with  more 
effect  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  ar.d  the  progress  of 
literature.  It  will  elevate  the  tone  of  social  intercourse,  by  fur- 
nishing the  materials,  and  inspiring  the  taste  for  a  more  improving 
and  useful  conversation.  It  will  of  course  produce  a  higher  standard 
of  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures,  both  in  the  family  and  social 
circles. 

The  last  benefit  which  the  committee  mention  Is,  that  the  Ly- 
ceum System  is  peculiarly  a  Rtpublican  Intiitutionj — ^The  Peo- 
ple's SrsTEM — and  admirably  fitted  to  confer  precisely  that  de* 
•17 
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gree,  and  that  kiod  of  knowledge  which  is  so  valuable  to  the 
people  of  this  couDtry,  which,  without  making  them  profound 
scholars,  will  enlarge  their  minds  so  that  they  can  comprehend  the 
value  of  learning,  and  enable  them  to  discover,  in  some  measure, 
their  own  ignorance, — which  will  inspire  the  love  of  improvement, 
and  while  it  shows  them  their  own  defects,  directs  and  assists  them 
10  providing  a  remedy,  and  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  which  lie 
in  their  way. 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  that  this  able  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  Lyceum  System  should  have  been  among  the  last  acts  of  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  excellent  men  of  our 
country  ;  and  that  it  should  be  adopted  and  confirmed  by  such  a 
body  as  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
May  those  who /ear,  and  those  who  despise  '  the  people '  remem- 
ber, that  the  power  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  that 
the  only  mode  of  preventing  its  abuse,  and  the  ruin  of  our  country, 
is  in  enlightening  the  many. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  this  document  will  produce  happy 
effects,  not  only  on  the  state  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  on 
our  country  at  large ;  and  we  trust  that  its  principles  and  argu- 
ments will  be  widely  circulated. 

Agreeably  to  our  promise,  we  add  in  the  following  article,  that 
portion  of  the  Address  which  presents  the  plan  for  a  system  of 
Lyceums  for  South  Carolina.  Even  those  remarks  which  are 
local,  will  apply  to  most  portions  of  our  country  which  are  thinly 
settled  ;  and  those  details  which  may  not  be  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  will  be  peculiarly  so  to  many  who  are  practically 
concerned  in  this  subject. 


PLAN  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  LYCEUMS. 
(Extracted  from  the  Addren  of  the  Literary  and  Philoaophieal  Sticiety  of  South  Carorina.^ 

The  first  view  which  we  shall  present  of  the  Lyceum  System  is> 
the  relative  arrangement  of  all  the  parts,  beginning  with  the  Family 
Lyceum  as  the  simplest,  humblest  form,  and  ascending  to  the 
State  Lyceum.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  although  the 
parts  are  capable  of  being  moulded  into  the  Iiarmony  of  a  great 
and  complex  system,  it'  is  not  indispensable  that  they  should  be. 
Thus,  we  might  have  two  thousand  Family  Lyceums  in  the  State, 
and  none  of  any  other  description  ;  yet  great  benefits  would  be 
derived  from  them,  not  merely  to  the  particular  subjects  of  their 
influence ;  but  to  all  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.     As  already 
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fitated,  the  improvemeDt  of  a  single  individual,  is  an  advantage  to 
the  community.  How  much  more  so,  then,  the  improvement  of  a 
single  family!  Let  the  number  of  cultivated  families  be  ten 
thousand ;  and  how  signal  would  be  the  gain  to  society !  The 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  ehfnentary  Lyceums ;  but 
not  of  course  to  such  as  are  founded  on  the  representative  principle. 
These  cannot  exist  without  those.  We  proceed,  then,  to  explain 
the  different  character  of  the  several  species  of  Elementary  and 
Representative  Lyceums. 

L  The  Family  Lyceum  may  exist,  wherever  there  is  a  family, 
containing  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  desirous  and  susceptible 
of  improvement.  There  is  of  course  no  fixed  number,  and  circum- 
stances will  best  determine  what  number  is  sufficient.  The  chief, 
perhaps«the  only  mode  of  improvement  in  the  Family  Lyceum,  is 
conversation ;  though  occasionally  something  may  be  expected 
from  the  best  informed  member,  partaking  of  the  nature,  though 
without  the  forms  of  a  lecture  or  essay.  This  species  of  Lyceum 
is  of  peculiar  value  to  families  residing  in  the  country ;  and 
deprived,  therefore,  of  many  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  that  live  in  towns,  or  even  in  villages.  Doubtless,  a  great 
many  families  spend  several  evenings  of  the  week,  in  mutual 
reading,  and  in  conversation  ;  and  we  may  be  asked,  is  not  that 
family  already  a  Lyceum  ?  We  reply  that  it  is  in  some  measure 
^uch  ;  but  the  leading  points  of  difference  are,  we  apprehentl,  very 
important.  They  are  these :  First,  particular  evtnings  are  set 
apart.  Every  one  knows  tlie  value  of  fixing  a  time  for  the  stated 
discharge  of  any  duty,  and  how  much  the  anticipation  of  it  renders 
it  peculiarly  agreeable.  Second,  a  particular  sviject  is  taken  up 
and  followed  out,  until  a  familiar  knowledge  is  acquired  of  it.  This 
has  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  desultory  reading  and  con- 
versation. Third,  the  young  persons  of  a  family  are  brought  into 
the  Household  Lyceum,  and  the  exercises  are  such,  as  to  advance 
their  improvement  in  valuable  and  interesting  knowledge.  Will  it 
be  denied,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  Lyceum  family  must, 
in  a  course  of  years,  become  very  superior  to  another,  destitute  of 
their  method  of  cultivation  ? 

2.  The  second  class  of  elementary  Lyceums  is,  that  which  we 
denominate  the  Social  and  Neighborhood  Lyceum.  This  is  com- 
posed of  as  many  persons,  including  families,  as  situation,  the 
number  in  any  one  or  more  households,  familiar  intercourse,  &c., 
may  render  advisable.  We  believe  that  twelve  would  be  a  good 
medium  number.  This  Lyceum  meets  once  or  twice  a  week,  by 
turns  at  the  houses  of  the  members,  in  the  afternoon  or  evenmg, 
or  both,  as  may  be  decided.  The  Social  is  the  appropriate  name 
in  the  town  or  dty,  where  the  members  would  most  probably  con* 
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sist  of  fnends^  collected  fircHn  different  parts,  without  regard  to  &k 
lance  ;  the  selection  being  determined  by  previous  intimacy,  rather 
than  by  proximity  of  situation.  The  Meigbborhood  Lyceum  is 
appropriate  to  the  country ^  where  the  members  are  led  lo  associate 
chiefly  on  the  principle  of  being  neighbors^  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
each  other.  This  Lyceum  has  a  still  further  advantage  over  the 
usual  intercourse  of  visits  besides  the  three  already  mentioned  in 
relation  to  Family  Lyceums.  Visiting  would  cease  to  be  any 
longer  a  mere  matter  of  ceremony  or  social  pleasure^  and  would 
become  a  permanent  source  of  friendly  interchanges  and  of  mutual 
improvement,  each  imparting  and  receiving  bene&.  We  presume 
it  will  hardly  be  doubted,  that  those  who  meet  together  with  such 
views,  must  become  more  valuable  and  interesting  acquaintances, 
and  cannot  fail  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  with  a  mor^  rational 
attachment,  than  those  who  assemble  only  to  keep  up  etiquette,  or 
to  chat  pleasantly  together.  The  fact  of  meeting  regularly,  for  a 
specific  object,  and  that  object  useful  as  well  as  agreeable,  presents 
the  Neighborhood  Lyceum,  as  far  superior  to  the  usual  intercourse 
of  visits,  whether  in  town  or  country.  It  ought  to  be  added,  thai 
the  greater  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  Social  or 
Neighborhood  Lyceum,  than  to  customary  visits,  dispenses  at  once 
with  all  formal  visiting,  and  substitutes  a  virtuous,  rational  interest 
in  one  another's  welfare,  for  those  ceremonious  calls,  and  irregular, 
and  often  uncertain  visits,  which  consume  much  time,  to  Uttle  or 
no  purpose. 

3.  The  third  class  of  Elementary  Lyceums  is,  that  of  the  Village, 
Parish,  or  such  other  subdivbion  of  territory,  as  may  be  found  con-^ 
venient.  Perhaps  Beat  Company  Dbtricts  may  be,  m  many 
parts  of  this  State,  of  suitable  extent.  These  Lyceums  aie  to  bie 
chiefly  x^omposed  of  the  principal  members  of  Family  and  of  Social 
or  Neighborhood  Lyceums,  in  point  of  improvement,  and  zeal  in 
the  cause,  and  who  can  spare  the  time  to  attend  both»    Other 

C3rsons  also,  who  feel  the  same  interest,  should  job  them.  This 
yceum  is  not  representative ;  because  the  persons  ibimiBg  it  are 
not  selected  by  the  Family,  or  Social,  or  Neighborhood  Ljpceums ; 
and  other  mdividuals  may  be  members.     The  reason  why  the 

Srincipal  members  of  these  others  are  chiefly  to  compose  it,  is  to 
t  them  the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Lyceums, 
out  of  which  they  come.  The  exercises  of  this  ^ecies  of  Ly-» 
ceum,  should  be  of  a  higher  order,  than  in  those  we  have  ahreedy 
mentioned.  One  subject  worthy  of  particular  attention  at  suitable 
times,  should  be  the  best  subjects,  and  books,  and  modes  of  im^ 
provement,  in  the  three  former  Elementary  Lyceums.  The  inteiw 
change  of  opinions,  experience  and  counsel,  would  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  union,  and  accelerate  the  advance  both  of  the  auperior 
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and  inferior  Lyceums.  They  ought  to  meet  once  a  week,  at 
farthest,  once  a  fortnight,  at  one  anotlier's  houses. 

4.  In  cities  and  large  towns,  or  in  very  populous  neighborhoods, 
another  description  of  Lyceums  may  be  formed,  which  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  better  designated  than  by  the  name  of  Class  Lyceums. 
It  is  obvious  that  Lyceums,  correspondent  to  the  Village,  Parish, 
or  Beat  Company  Lyceums,  may  and  ought  also  to  be  founded  in 
large  towns  and  cities,  and  should  be  formed  in  like  manner  ;  so 
that  the  Family  and  Social  or  Neighborhood  Lyceums  of  towns 
and  cities  would  have  the  same  opportunities  and  means  of  deriving 
improvement  from  such  institutions.  But  Class  Lyceums  are  to 
be  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  species  already  mentioned.  The  object  of  these  is  to  bring 
together  such  persons  as  would  otherwise  pursue  separately  the 
same  branches  of  knowledge,  upon  the  principle,  that  union  in 
learning  the  same  things  has,  for  most  persons,  immense  advan- 
tages over  solitary,  independent  efforts.  Both  attention  to  and  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  are  increased  many  fold.  A  lively,  yet  per- 
fectly virtuous  emulation  springs  up,  and  the  consciousness  of  re- 
ciprocal encouragement  and  aid,  adds  the  pleasure  of  doing  and 
receiving  good,  to  the  satisfaction  of  personal  improvement.  How 
pure  also,  and  cordial,  and  kind,  are  the  intimacies  thus  formed  ! 

The  Class  Lyceum  is,  of  course,  like  all  the  rest,  a  voluntary 
association.  The  number  to  compose  it  may  be  large,  compared 
to  the  Family  or  Social  Lyceum.  The  means  by  which  its  exer- 
cbes  may  be  carried  on,  may  be  all  the  four  methods  described 
at  the  commencement  of  this  address,  viz..  Lectures,  Essays,  De- 
bates, and  Conversation.  It  might,  if  so  many  could  be  found  pur- 
suing the  same  course,  embrace  a  hundred  members,  with  a  view 
to  the  first  mode  of  improvement  by  Lectures.  But  with  a  view 
to  all  the  four,  suppose  such  a  Lyceum  in  a  city  or  large  town,  to 
consist  of  forty  membei-s,  let  it  meet  once  a  month  for  Lectures, 
once  a  month  for  Essays,  once  a  month  for  Debates,  and  once  a 
month  for  Conversation.  As  a  Lecture  Lyceum,  the  whole  would 
meet  together,  and  four  persons,  by  delivering  each  three  lectures, 
would  occupy  the  year.  As  an  Essay  Lyceum,  let  it  meet  in  two 
divisions,  each  comprising  twenty  members.  The  four  who  de- 
liver the  Lectures,  are  not  to  be  called  on  for  any  exercise  in  com- 
position, during  the  three  months  allotted  to  each  for  lectures. 
Twenty-four  Essays  will  carry  the  members  through  the  year, 
allotting  two  to  each  night  of  meeting.  Let  the  same  persons 
meet  in  like  manner,  as  a  Moot  Lyceum  in  two  subdivisions,  each 
of  twenty.  If  then,  four  be  appointed  to  debate  each  evening, 
they  would  require  forty-eight  speakers  for  the  twelve  months,  so 
that  each  member  would  speak  about  twk^e  a  year  regularly ; 
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though  it  ought  to  be  understood  and  expected,  that  others,  if  there 
be  time,  should  take  part  in  the  discussion.  Let  the  same  per* 
sons  meet  as  a  Conversation  Lyceum,  in  four  sections  of  ten 
persons  each,  once  a  month.  No  exemption  need  be  claimed  here 
for  the  lecturers,  essayists  and  debaters ;  whether  the  subjects  be 
the  same  or  difterent  from  those  treated  in  the  former  modes. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  best  rule  would  be,  to  appoint  for  conver- 
sation, the  very  topics  treated  of,  the  three  preceding  evenings. 
All  this,  however,  would  be  left  to  each  section.  We  would  sug- 
gest as  advisable,  that  the  divisions  of  twenty,  and  the  subdivisions 
often,  should  be  formed  anew  every  year,  so  that  an  exchange  of 
members  may  take  place,  by  transferring  half  of  each  division  into 
the  other,  and  half  of  each  subdivision  into  another.  This  rota- 
don  will  have  the  advantage  of  producing  a  more  intimate  union 
and  cordial  intercourse  than  could  prevail,  if  the  divisions  and 
subdivisions  consisted  permanently  of  the  same  persons.  In  this 
case,  they  would  be  like  distinct  Societies,  having  no  common 
bond  of  union  but  the  monthly  lectures.  The  Class  Lyceums 
embrace  all  the  modes  of  improvement  recommended  in  Dr. 
Watts'  admirable  practical  treatise  on  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 
They  have  also  this  further  recommendation,  that  they  fully  meet 
the  just  and  felicitous  thoughts  of  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  says,  that 
reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  correct  man,  and  conversation 
a  ready  man.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Class  Lyceum  cul- 
tivates alt  the  best  means  of  public  and  private  influence  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  our  country,  and  in  the  cause  of  literature, 
sound  morals  and  general  improvement. 

On  the  supposition  that  they  spend  two  hours  together,  that 
they  devote  one  to  reading,  and  one  to  conversation  on  the  subject 
treated  of;  and  that  they  read  only  twenty  pages  in  the  first  hour, 
they  would  have  read  during  the  year,  one  thousand  and  forty 
pages,  and  have  held  intelligent  conversation  for  fifty-two  hours 
upon  them.  Select  any  book  which  is  fitted  to  improve  the 
reader,  and  who  will  doubt  the  value  of  the  plan  ?  Suppose  a 
class  of  ten  were  to  meet  in  this  manner,  were  in  a  series  of  years 
to  read  Sbuckford's,  Russell's  and  Prideaux's  Connections,  and 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  would  any  one  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  one  hundred  and  four  hours  per  annum,  would  not 
have  been  very  profitably  employed?  Suppose  a  classto  devote 
a  year  in  like  manner  to  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society,  to  the  first 
ydume  of  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  to  Villers  on  the 
Reformation,  will  any  one  question  the  substantial  benefit  that 
would  be  derived  from  such  a  course  ?  Even  if  not  a  single 
member  looked  at  the  part  appointed  for  the  evening,  qqti)  tbejr 
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met,  there  cao  be  no  doubt  the/  would  receiYe  mucb  benefit  from 
the  course  thus  reooinmeDded* 

5.  We  come  now  to  the  first  in  order  of  the  reptesetitative  kind, 
yiz.,  the  District  Lyceum*  This  consists  of  Delegates  from  «U 
the  Social  or  Neighborhood,  from  the  Village,  Town,  Parish  or 
Beat  Company  Lyceums,  and  fixmi  the  Class  Lyceums.  The  ob» 
ject  is  to  gather  into  one  Council,  once  every  two  or  three  months, 
at  some  suitable,  convenient  spot,  representatives  from  all  the 
above  elementary  Lyceums  ;  in  order  by  exchanging  opinions  on 
the  Lyceum  System  generally,  to  improve  each  of  the  different 
kinds,  by  the  experience  of  so  many  persons  engaged  in  a  common 
cause*  Let  the  delegates  be  invited,  alphabetically,  or  in  anr 
other  order,  to  deliver  their  sentiments,  on  any  particular  branch 
of  the  general  subject  of  Lyceums ;  and  let  one  or  more  persons 
be  requested  to  make  sufficient  memoranda  of  the  material  facts  or 
principles,  reasonings  or  illustrations  presented  by  the  speakers* 
Let  these  be  afterwards  digested  into  a  Report  or  Address,  by  a 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  then  distributed  in 
pamphlet  form  among  the  Elementary  Lyceums.  All  will  thus 
derive  a  joint  benefit  from  the  separate  actk)n  and  experience  of 
each  member  of  the  Primary  Lyceums.  We  shall,  hereafter, 
show  the  great  value  of  the  Lyceum  System,  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion and  schools.  At  present  we  remark,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  many  teachers  sent  as  delegates  from  the  Elementary  Ly- 
ceums, that  by  exchanging  opinions  with  each  other,  and  with  other 
intelligent  persons,  they  may  derive  advantages  from  the  represen- 
tative branch  of  the  Lyceum  System,  to  which  they  would  other- 
wbe  be  strangers. 

6.  The  next  in  order  of  the  Representative  Lyceums,  is  the 
State  Lyceum.  This  consists  of  Delegates  from  the  District  Ly- 
ceums, and  should  meet  at  Columbia  once  a  year,  at  an  early 
day  during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  that  many  mem- 
bers of  that  body  may  become  delegates ;  as  they  would  be  able 
to  attend  early  in  the  session.  This  body  should  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  present  at  the  next  meeting, 
such  views  of  the  system,  both  general  and  particular,  as  they 
might  judge  advisable.  The  Committee  should  be  furnished  in 
September,  or  in  October  at  farthest,  by  all  the  District  Lyceums, 
whh  their  summaries  already  adverted  to,  that  an  Annual  Report 
or  Address  may  be  prepared,  and  laid  before  the  State  Lyceum, 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  at  Columbia.  This  Annual  Report  or 
Address,  should  be  printed  and  circulated  extensively,  copies  being 
sent  to  every  District  Lyceum,  and  if  practicable,  to  every  li>v*eum 
represented  therein. 


SX>4  National  Lyceum. 

This  sutvejr  completes  the  State  System  of  Lyceums  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  by  every  candid,  reflecting  mind,  that  if  it  bn 
completely  organized  and  extensively  executed,  very  great  bless* 
ings  nMst  result  to  The  People  from  its  operations. 

We  would  here  remark,  that  even  if  the  system  as  exhibited  in 
the  preceding  pages,  should  not  be  carried  out  for  several  years,  in 
•all  its  harmony  and  completeness  of  parts,  still  very  great  advan- 
tages must  result  from  the  establishment  of  Elementary  Lyceums 
throughout  the  State.  Be  not,  therefore,  discouraged,  though 
there  should  he  no  concert  of  action  in  the  forms  of  the  Repre- 
sentative branch  of  the  system,  for  some  years  to  come.  Let  the 
subordinate  department  be  carried  into  execution  everywhere,  and 
the  District  and  State  Lyceums  may  be  expected  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  wherever  the  subordinate  Lyceums,  after  being 
firmly  established,  and  in  successful  operation,  shall  become  duly 
sensible,  as  they  must,  of  the  manifold  advantages  derivable  from 
concert  in  action,  and  the  interchange  of  experience. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  American  Lyceum  which  meets 
annually  at  New  York,  and  is  composed  of  Delegates  from  State, 
Territory  and  District  (of  Columbia)  Lyceums,  and  of  other  per- 
sons invited  by  the  Executive  Commillee.  The  very  inconven- 
ient season  (for  us  at  the  south)  at  which  the  anniversary  is  held, 
viz.,  in  May,  renders  it  little  less  than  impossible  for  any  one  to 
attend  as  the  representative  of  a  Southern  Lyceum.  But  whether 
our  State  System  shall  ever  unite  with  and  be  represented  in  the 
American  Lyceum,  is  at  present  a  very  minor  consideration.  Let 
us  create  the  State  System  first,  and  then  we  may  safely  leave  the 
State  Lyceum  to  decide  for  itself  and  its  constituents,  whether  it 
shall  be  represented  in  the  National  Society  at  New  York.  That 
some  benefit  would  be  derived  from  such  a  connection,  can  be 
doubted  by  no  one,  who  admits  the  advantage  of  joint  counsels 
and  experience.  The  object  of  the  American  Lyceum,  according 
to  the  2d  Article  of  the  Constitution,  Ms  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation, especially  in  Common  Schools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.'  And  what  objects  can  be  more  truly  popular  and 
republican,  wise  and  benevolent  ?  Common  Schools  form  the 
great  majority  of  youth,  and  prepare  them  to  become  the  people 
of  each  succeeding  generation  ;  while  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  provides  daily  bread  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  affections,  through  all  the  period  of 
mature  life. 
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TIR^T  LESSONS  FOR  YOUNGER  PUPILS  AT  SCHOOL. 
(CommUDic«UoD«— CoDclodad  ftom  page  100.) 

In  preceding  remarks  on  the  first  lessons  of  younger  pupils,  I 
t>bserved  that  the  rules  of  language  suggested  by  the  word  spelled, 
should  be  given  by  the  teacher  in  his  ovm  words^  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  to  be  applied  as  examples  occur ;  and  tliat 
this  plan  would  impress  them  more  deeply  on  his  mind  than 
merely  learning  by  rote. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  simple  way,  he  can  be 
taught  them  long  before  he  can  know  how  to  read  them  from  a 
book.  Embrace  every  opportunity  that  presents,  to  classify  words 
and  sounds, — to  connect  them  by  association  together.  Our  lan- 
guage is  particularly  irret^ular,  and  thoughtful  children  are  exces- 
sively jpuzzled  by  the  difiiculties  it  presents,  unless  the  teacher  be 
continually  on  the  watch  to  make  these  difficulties  useful  instead 
of  troublesome.  This  can  be  easily  done,  if  he  be  interested  in  his 
duty  to  the  individual  mind  of  each  child.  Suppose  the  teacher 
have  a  little  class  of  children  of  four  years  old  learning  to  read  an4 
spell  in  the  manner  related  ;  let  him  institute  a  daily  exercise  of 
questions  and  answers  with  them,  in  a  varied  and  interesting  style, 
which  will  seem  to  them  like  pleasant  play, — ^if  a  teacher  ralake 
and  think  it  so.  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  this  questioning,  with 
the  proper  replies. 

'  What  letter  has  often  the  sound  of  fc,  as  in  cat, — or  m  cubby- 
iiouse, — or  in  cave?  (sounding  each  word  distinctly.)  Answer,  c' 
'  What  is  the  letter  which  has  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the  word  hard, 
or  hark?  (mark  the  aspiration  with  the  breath,) — hJ  'What 
letter  has  the  sound  of  iV  (repeating  the  sound  of  that  letter 
which  is  heard  in  probity.)  It  is  one  which  I  never  knew  a  child 
to  discover  of'  himself  alone,  and  which  should  be  pointed  out  at 
every  opportimity,  or  he  may  go  on  all  his  life,  spelling  words 
incorrectly  which  have  this  peculiai*  sound  off  in  tliem. 

Tliere  are  a  thousand  other  questions  which  may  be  put  on  this 
daily  exercise,  such  as  the  various  combinations  made  with  the 
letter  A, — ih^  ch,  sh, — the  sound  which  the  g  almost  invaria- 
bly takes, — as  in  dog,  goose,  go,  &lc.  Let  care  be  taken  however, 
where  these  things  are  learnt  as  rules,  by  rote, — ^to  give,  and  in- 
duce your  class  to  give,  eramples ;  sounding  the  different  combina- 
tions distinctly  yourself,  both  separately  and  in  the  words  adduced 
as  examples.  Tliis  practice  of  giving  examples  is  one  very 
attractive  to  children  generally,,  pai'ticularly  when  they  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  them  in  their  own  minds ;  and  it  can  be  used  to 
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advantage  in  almost  every  study  which  a  child  can  pursue.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  less  likely  to  be  practicable 
in  the  mechanical  exercise  of  spelling,  than  in  any  otlier  ;  yet  in 
few  have  I  known  it  to  work  such  wonders. 

These  methods  of  employing  little  children  can  indeed  only 
be  made  use  of  at  such  times  as  a  teacher  can  attend  to  them  ex- 
clusively. It  is  of  little  use  to  give  them  reading  or  spelling  les- 
sons to  learn  by  themselves,  as  a  silent  task  to  be  rehearsed  after- 
wards. The  principal  effect  of  such  a  course  is  to  be  noticed  in 
the  worn  and  dogs-eared  book,  and  the  listless  and  weaiied  coun- 
tenance. Every  mental  exercise,  at  all  mechanical  in  its  nature, 
should  receive  the  utmost  zest  of  which  it  is  capable,  from  the  lips 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  contact  of  his  mind  with  that  of  his  pupils, 

But  there  are  other  employments  in  which  such  young  children 
can  be  engaged  to  advantage.  Take  a  slate,  for  instance,  and  rule 
one  side  of  it  in  squares,  like  those  of  a  multiplication  table. 
Write  figures,  of  a  large  size,  on  the  top  line, — two,  or  three,  or 
more,  according  to  the  age,  capacity,  and  readiness  of  the  cliild, — 
for  even  in  such  trifles,  all  these  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Call  the  child,  and  let  him  see  you  make  the  figures  you  have  set 
for  him  to  copy.  See  that  he  attends  closely ;  and  tell  him  that 
he  is  to  make  them  afterwards  himself.  Guide  his  hand  over  them 
once,  and  see  that  he  understands  where  he  begins  his  figures ;  for  I 
have  known  children  to  begin  them  at  the  wrong  end,  or  in  the 
middle.  Then  tell  him  to  fill  the  side  of  the  slate  w^ith  copies  of 
such  as  you  have  made  ;  if  he  begins  to  play  witli  it,  as  he  will 
be  very  apt  to  do,  tell  him  that  he  has  the  other  side  left  for  him 
to  play  upon,  after  he  has  accomplished  what  you  have  given  him, 
and  do  not  discourage  his  efforts  if  they  are  the  worst  possible  ; 
that  is,  if  you  are  sure  he  has  tried  his  best ;  if  you  think  he  has 
noty — and  by  watching  him  a  moment,  you  can  easily  satisfy  your- 
self on  this  point, — then  rub  out  all  he  has  done,  give  him  the 
same  thing  to  do  again,  with  the  same  help  from  you  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  soon  again  and  again  if  necessary,— calmly  assuring  him 
that  he  will  have  no  time  to  play  with  his  slate,  unless  he  does  soon 
what  you  have  given  him  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  are  con- 
vinced that  he  has  endeavored  to  do  so, — that  he  has  examined, 
with  all  his  litde  ability,  the  curves,  angles,  and  marks  you  have 
made,  and  has  striven  to  make  some  in  accordance, — then,  how- 
ever unsuccessful  his  efforts,  let  him  see  that  you  estimate  them ; 
show  him  gently  how  he  failed,  and  wherein  the  difference  con- 
sists between  his  attempts  and  yours, — and  perhaps,  if  you  are  not 
at  the  moment  otherwise  engaged,  you  can  go  over  them  with  him 
once  more ;  but  very  shortly  give  him  the  pleasure  to  which  his 
(filigence  has  entitled  him,  and  let  him  feel  that  he  has  earned  it. 
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* 
A  child  will  enjoy  his  date  and  pencil  much  more  after  such  an 
exercise,  than  he  would  were  they  given  him  gratuitously  at  first 
as  a  plaything  ;  besides  its  affording  him  the  important  knowledge, 
that  even  a  plaything  may  be  made  useful,  and  giving  a  beginning, 
however  feeble,  in  the  important  arts  of  writing  and  cyphering. 
After  a  few  such  trials,  most  children  will  accomplish  something, — 
though  here,  as  in  nicety  of  ear, — there  is  the  greatest  variety  in 
the  powers  of  different  children. 

^  When  they  have  learned  to  make  all  the  figures,  and  to  know  one 
from  the  other,  fill  the  slate  with  similar  squares,  and  tell  them  to 
count, — ^writing  down  the  numbers  as  far  as  they  are  able.  If 
they  can  teach  the  tnagic  number  20,  (the  first  ty,  or  t^n)  they 
can  be  taught  by  a  ready  process,  all  the  succeeding  numbers  up 
to  100,  200,  and  so  on.  In  a  future  paper,  I  may  have  occasion 
to  oflTer  some  remarks  on  the  study  of  Arithmetic,  when  this  sub- 
ject will  be  more  fully  commented  upon,  and  rules  for  its  induction 
more  minutely  laid  down. 


ON  EXAMINATIONS. 

(ConBuniMled  fbr  tht  Aiuuihi  of  Education.) 

It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  no  profession  is  more 
important  in  its  relations  and  results,  or  more  laborious  in  its  prac- 
tice, than  that  of  teaching ;  that  the  instructor  has  many  difficulties 
to  meet  and  overcome,  many  discouraging. circumstances  to  en- 
counter, many  vexations  to  endure.  For  all  this,  he  can  be  repaid, 
only  by  a  sense  of  usefulness  ;  by  the  love,  obedience  and  advance- 
ment of  pupils,  by  the  encouragement  and  approbation  of  parents ; 
aild  by  the  kind  co-operation  of  those  who  are  chosen  by  the  public, 
to  watch  over  and  inspect  the  progress  and  results  of  his  endeavors. 
In  the  course  of  my  labors  as  a  teacher,  I  have  had  abundant  ex- 
perience of  the  pains  and  pleasures  above  referred  to,  some  of 
which  I  may  hereafter  specify ;  but  my  present  object  is  to  drop 
a  few  hints  in  relation  to  hurried  and  imperfect  examinations. 

As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  Committees  of  public  schools  perform  the  duty  of  examiDation 
in  a  very  loose,  hasty  and  superficial  -manner.  -  A  very  short  time 
generally  suffices  for  them  to  run  through  the  classes  of  a  lai^e 
school,  and  to  examine  Its  members  in  a  variety  of  studies ;  and 
from  such  an  inspection,  a  report  is  made,  pretending  to  state 
fairl]/  and  from  obiervation^  the  acquirements  and  discipline  of 
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the  scholars,  and  of  course,  to  decide  upon  the  faithfulness  and 
merit  of  their  master.  Now,  of  such  a  course,  every  teacher  has 
a  right  to  complain ;  and  I  protest  most  earnestly  against  it  as 
fraught  with  evil  consequences  to  the  cause  of  education,  mani- 
festly unjust — ungrateful  to  the  teacher — unfair  to  the  taught — and 
a  reproach  to  the  Commitees  themselves.  I  would  have  it  dis- 
tinctly understood,  however,  that  ray  remarks  are  directed  exclu- 
sively against  hurried  examinations  and  their  results.  1  find  no 
fault  with  censures  justly  passed  upon  those  who  are  plainly  qeg- 
ligent  and  unfaithful ;  but  on  the  contrary,  I  think  no  motives  of 
delicacy  should  lead  men,  in  such  instances,  to  withhold  the  truth. 
My  aim  is  to  show  the  unfairness  of  passing  judgment,  either  for 
or  against  any  school,  when,  from  the  hasty  manner  of  inspection. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  a  Committee  should  be  capable  of 
deciding  fairly,  upon  its  merits  or  deficiencies. 

No  faithful  teacher  will  at  any,  time  shrink  from  a  careful, 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  slate  of  his  school.  Nay,  he  will  anx- 
iously court  a  deliberate  and  patient  examination,  that  he  may 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors  by  an  exhibition  of  the  attainments  and 
order  of  his  pupils,  and  by  a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
parents  and  the  public.  But  a  momentary  visit,  a  few  hurried 
questions  and  answers,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  students 
present,  upon  which  an  opinion  is  to  be  grounded  as  to  the  state 
of  those  under  his  charge,  must  -fill  th^  instructor's  bosom  with 
anxiety  and  dissatisfaction,  and  cannot  inspire  him  with  that  plea- 
sure which  every  good  teacher  wishes  to  feel,  at  the  presence  of  a 
visitor  or  an  examiner.  Passing  by  the  ill  effects  which  such  a 
course  may  hare  on  the  members  of  a  school,  or  at  least  the 
benefits  which  are  lost  by  not  pursuing  another  and  a  better  plan, 
I  wish  to  point  out  its  unfavorable  influence,  in  some  particulars, 
upon  the  feelings  and  exertions  of  the  instructor. 

In  the  first  place,  it  wounds  the  professional  feelings  of  the 
teacher.  In  every  pursuit,  there  is  a  common,  a  very  natural  de- 
sire for  a  reputation, — ^whether  it  be  for  honesty,  ability,  skill  or 
general  success ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  feeling  should 
not  enter  the  breast  of  the  instructor  as  well  as  another.  He  feels 
ambitious  to  obtain  a  reputation  as  a  good  teacher;  but  he  feels 
that  no  on6  can  judge  fairly  of  him,  and  of  his  labors,  and  of  his 
pupils,  who  does  not  give  them  a  careful  examination.  That  this 
is  not  done,  he  is  too  sensible  ;  and  he  cannot  but  perceive,  that 
his  character  as  a  teacher  depends  upon  the  defective  and  hasty 
observation  of  a  few  persons,  who  may  praise,  but  who  are  quite 
as  likely  to  condemn,  to  prove,  perhaps,  to  their  superiors,  that 
they  have  peribrmed  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  clergyman 
would  cry  out  bitterly  against  the  unfairness  of  one  who  ^ould 
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peep  into  hb  church  during  the  senoon,  and  bom  seeing  a  member 
asleep^  should  conclude  and  report  that  the  whole  congregation 
were  in  a  like  predicament,  and  that  tlie  minister  was  generally 
stupid,  and  his  sermons  dulL  He  would  demand  a  fair  hearing 
before  judgment  should  be  passed,  either  upon  the  attention  of 
the  people,  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  speaker,  or  the  dulness  of 
his  style.  The  lawyer  would  be  much  dissatisfied  to  hear  his 
pleas  spoken  of  as  feeble,  and  disconnected,  and  pointless,  by  one 
who  had  spent  but  a  few  careless  moments  in  court.  He  would 
ask  for  a  patient  examination  of  his  general  argument  before  it  was 
condemned,  and  his  talents  depreciated.  The  merchant  would 
deem  himself  unjustly  dealt  by,  were  an  individual,  because  he  saw 
no  customers  in  his  counting  room,  to  declare  that  his  capital  was 
small,  and  his  business  circumscribed.  He  would  wish  to  show 
his  books,  and  to  prove,  by  plain  demonstration,  his  resources  and 
the  extent  of  his  mercantile  connections.  Why  should  not  these 
individuals,  when  elected  to  serve  on  School  Committees,  deal  in  a 
like  manner  with  scholars  and  teachers  ?  ,Why  not  devote  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  examinations,  that  the  instructor  may  feel  his  labors 
are  appreciated,  that  the  scholar  may  know  his  industry  and  good 
conduct  are  noted  and  approved,  and  also  that  the  reports  of  the 
committee  may  leave  them  *  a  conscience  void  of  offence?' 

I  know  it  may  be  said  in  excuse, — '  We  are  men  of  business  ; 
we  have  other  cares  which  will  not  allow  us  to  devote  more  time 
to  examinations.'  To  me  this  seems  only*  an  aggravation  of  the 
fault ;  for  such  men  have  no  business  on  the  list  of  Committees. 
They  should  have  consideraUon  enough,  if  not  for  themselves,  at 
least  for  the  public  good,  to  decline  an  office,  the  duties  of  which 
they  have  not  time  to  discharge  faithfully  and  fully.  If  men  can- 
not be  found  who  have  sufficient  leisure  for  this,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  all  concerned,  to  dispense  with  examinations  entirely. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  men  may  be  found  amply  qualified,  and  ever 
ready  to  attend  to  this  very  necessary  and  important  duty. 

Again ;  imperfect  examinations  tend  to  destroy  the  teacher's 
confidence  in  the  Committee.  It  is  clear  that  there  shtmld  be  a 
full  and  free  intercourse  between  the  Committee  and  the  mstructor, 
in  order  to  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  action  b  all  cases  which 
require  their  joint  exertions.  But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the 
Board  have  an  entire  confidence  in  the  merit  and  ability  of  the 
teacher.  Unless  this  feeling  be  reciprocal,  unless  he  can  regard 
them  as  faithfully  performing  their  duty  in  all  respects,  the  most 
essential  link  in  the  whole  chain  is  broken.  He  views  them,  not  as 
fellow-laborers,  but  as  hindrances  in  the  way  of  his  success  ;  for 
he  has  no  security  that  they  can  or  will  do  him  justice.  True,  as 
before  observed,  they  may  represent  him  favorably ;  but  what 
•18 
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honest,  industrious  teacher  feels  gratified^  or  even  content,  with  grc" 
Hritoiu  praise  ?  He  desires  no  commendation  but  that  which  » 
seen  and  known  to  be  deserved ;  and  least  of  all  can  he  bear  even 
a  mikl  censure,  when  unmerited  or  when  founded  on  a  superficial 
inspectioiv.  He  is  conscious  of  injustice ;  and  he  cannot  regard  his 
co-adjutor?  with  that  respect  and  kindness,  which  are  essential  to 
the  complete  success  of  their  mutual  endeavors. 

The  last  ill  eJSect  of  partial  examinations  which  I  shall  mention 
is,  that  they  dishearten  the  teacher.  No  man  needs  more  than 
he,  the  sympathy,  counse^  and  approbation  of  others.  No  man 
looks  with  moi-e  earnestness  for  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  desires  to  win,  not  merely  ^golden  opinions,^  but  durable 
respect,  founded  on  diligence,  ability,  honor,  and  success.  But  if 
he  encounter  difficulties,  with  whom  must  he  take  counsel  ?  Under 
a  sense  of  injustice  from  parents,  to  whom  must  he  appeal  ?  To 
whom  must  be  look,  in  a  great  degree,  for  that  meed  of  praise, 
which  every  man,  sensible  of  ha\ing  done  his  dut}'^,  covets  and  de- 
serves? Surely,  to  the  Committee.  But  these  very  persons, 
upon  whom  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  depends,  (as  they  consti- 
tute the  medium  by  which  his  claims  are  transmitted  to  the  public,) 
and  to  whom  he  should  be  united  in  close  and  pleasant  bonds, — 
by  a  careless  performance  of  their  duty,  and  by  their  injustice  in 
exhibiting  the  mode  and  results  of  their  inquiries,  often  damp  the 
ardor  of  the  teacher,  excite  in  him  distrust,  and  expose  him  to  the 
severest  pangs  of  disappointment.  He  cannot,  without  a  deep 
sense  of  his  obligation  to  labor,  even  thouj^h  he  suffer  reproach,  go 
to  his  daily  toil  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness ;  for  he  wants  the 
invigorating  certainty  that  at  the  end,  a  close  and  honest  inspec- 
tion will  be  made,  that  his  own  industry  and  address  will  be  seen 
and  approved,  and  that  his  pupils  will  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
showing  to  their  supervisors,  how  much  they  have  profited  by  the 
instruction  and  reproofs  they  have  received.  Without  this  cheering 
prospect  in  view,  one  very  active,  sustaining  power,  a  strong  mo- 
tive to  exertion  is  taken  away  ;  and  when  not  only  this  is  wanting, 
but  he  meets  with  censure,  (as  is  sometimes  the  case,)  it  operates 
as  a  direct  check  upon  the  ambition  and  energies  of  the 
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MORAL  REFORM. 

The  subject  of  Moral  Reform  has  excited  much  discussion, 
and  much  anxiety.  That  it  should  be  approached  with  extreme 
caution  and  delicacy,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  many  think, 
that  it  has  been  touched  too  rudely,  and  presented  to  the  public 
with  too  little  prudence.  But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  it  is  in  vain  to  close 
our  eyes  to  evils  so  deadly,  and  so  extensive  as  those  of  licentious- 
ness in  its  various  forms.  They  are  spreading  with  the  certainty 
and  fatality  of  the  pestilence,  and  disgraceful  as  it  is  to  us,  it  has 
become  a  lucrative  trade  to  manufacture  the  books  and  engravings 
by  which  its  principles  are  inculcated,  and  its  practice  promoted. 
Painful  therefore  and  revolting  as  this  subject  is,  the  duties  of  our 
station  will  not  allow  us  any  longer  to  be  silent ;  for  we  fear  that 
many  a  teacher,  and  many  a  parent,  are  still  utterly  insensible  to 
the  magnitude  and  insidiousness  of  the  evils,  to  which  their  pupils 
and  their  children  are  exposed. 

We  would  say  then,  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  our  own 
observations,  and  from  the  information  of  experienced  educators, 
have  been  but  too  painfully  confirmed,  by  the  developments  which 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  our  own  country, — that  it  is  fully 
proved,  that  evils  of  this  nature  have  existed  unsuspected,  or  at 
least  unnoticed,  under  the  eyes  of  the  most  pure  and  affectionate 
parents — the  most  laborious  and  faithful  teachers, — that  they  have 
blasted  the  prospects  of  many  a  youth,  and  destroyed  the  happi- 
ness of  many  a  family,  and  rendered  many  a  school  a  mere  laza- 
retto of  moral  disease. 

We  could  confirm  our  assertions  by  details,  which  would  make 
our  readers  shudder,  and  of  which  we  cannot  think,  without  a  tide 
of  emotions  which  we  are  scarcely  able  to  endure ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  for  such  details ;  and  it  is  the  most  painful  circumstance 
about  this  subject,  that  from  its  very  nature,  it  must  be  treated  so 
cautiously,  and  alluded  to  so  indistinctly,  that  the  voice  of  warning 
is  scarcely  heard  or  understood.  We  can  only  express  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  every  parent,  and  guardian,  and  teacher,  must  be  him- 
self acquainted  with  these  facts,  before  he  can  know  his  duty  or 
that  of  others  on  this  subject ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  general  statements,  which  we  hope  may  rouse  them  to  in- 
quiry. 

1 .  We  would  tell  them  that  the  purity  of  children  and  youth 
will  not  be  secured  by  avoiding  all  allusion  to  subjects  of  a  delicate 
nature,  and  endeavoring  to  suppress  all  inquiry.  The  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  only  bcreased,  when  an  air  of  mystery  is  thrown 
around  a  subject ;  and  the  very  nature  of  man  venoets  it  impossible 
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to  prevent  reflection  and  inquiry.  We  could  tell  them  of  cbildreil 
who  have  been  kept  secluded,  so  far  as  their  parents  could  secure 
this  point,  from  all  means  of  information  on  this  subject,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  only  more  strongly  excited,  and  who  were  led  to  make 
it  the  incessant  object  of  thought,  and  of  research,  until  the  imagi- 
nation was  polluted,  almost  beyond  redemption.  Parents  have 
only  to  decide,  whether  their  children  shall  acquire  this  knowledge 
in  the  manner  which  they  may  deem  safest  and  best,  or  from  those 
who  will  regard  neither  prudence  nor  purity. 
V  2.  And  if  the  parent  succeed  in  this  plan  of  concealment,—- 
ignorance  is  not  of  course,  purity.  We  could  point  to  cases 
where  the  only  effect  of  auch  concealment  has  been,  to  leave  the 
child  unwarned,  and  unarmed,  a  prey  to  the  first  impulses  of  na- 
ture, or  the  first  approaches  of  temptation,  without  any  conception 
of  his  danger,  or  of  his  sin.  Was  this  the  course  of  wisdom,  or  of 
kindness  ?  We  could  tell  them  of  cases,  where  solitary  vice  has 
been  thus  begun,  and  thus  continued,  until  the  constitution  was 
almost  ruined  without  any  knowledge  of  its  evil, — and  of  some 
who  have  even  been  encouraged  to  continue  it,  by  men  of  princi- 
ple trained  up  in  equal  ignorance.*  Let  it  be  remembered  theo, 
that  ignorance  is  not  security, 

3.  Nor  let  the  parent  confide  too  fondly  in  the  safety  of  his 
child,  because  he  appears  peculiarly  modesty  and  diffident.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  modesty  from  shame ;  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  records  of  juvenile  vice  assure  us,  that  one  of 
the  common  symptoms  of  evil,  is  an  extraordinary  disposition  to 
shrink  from  the  eyes,  and  the  conversation  of  others,  and  espe- 
cially when  reference  is  made  to  subjects  of  this  nature.  We 
earnestly  advise  parents  to  examine  the  opinions  of  physicians, 
on  this  subject  generally,!  and  not  to  allow  their  vigilance  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep,  by  any  appearance  of  security. 

4.  It  is  not  enough  that  parents  guard  the  purity  of  the  family 
circle  in  their  own  presence.     They  must  inquire  with  the  utmost 

*  We  add  the  following  eziract  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal, 
March,  18, 1883.—*  The  individual  becomes  feeble,  is  unable  to  labor  with  ac- 
customed vigor,  or  tu  apply  his  mind  to  study ;  his  step  his  tardy  and  weak ;  he 
is  dull,  irresolute,  engages  in  his  sports  with  less  energy  than  Usual,  and  avoids 
social  intercourse.  When  at  rest,  he  instinctively  assumes  a  lolliDg  or  recum- 
bent posture ;  and  if  at  labor  or  at  his  games,  talces  every  opportunity  to  lie 
down  or  sit  in  a  bent  and  curved  position.  The  cause  of  these  infirmities  is  often 
unknown  to  the  subject  of  them,  and  more  generally  to  the  friends ;  and  to  labor, 
or  study,  or  srowth,  is  attributed  all  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  practice  of 
this  secret  vice,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  hardly  fail  to  result  Xwirremediahlt 
disease,  or  hopeless  idiocy,*  <  Shamefacedness '  is  mentioned  as  a  frequent 
symptom. 

t  We  may  here  refer  to  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Tissot,,  republished  by  Col- 
lins and  Honnay,  New  York,  and  to  Graham'a  Leotnrea  to  xowig  Men ;  uid 
the  laat  diapten  of  the  Touog  Man's  Guide. 
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caution  concerning  all  whom  they  receive  to  their  house,  as  do* 
inestics,  or  inmates,  or  even  as  familiar  visitors  to  their  children. 
We  can  tell  them,  and  we  shudder  when  we  think  of  the  evidence 
we  have  of  the  fact,  that  tender  age  is  not  a  security  against  the 
attack  of  the  destroyer,  and  that  seeds  of  evil  may  be  implanted 
in  a  single  hour,  which  will  produce  bitter  fruits,  through  the  whole 
course  of  life. 

5.  They  must  especially  be  watchful,  to  obtain  the  fullest  evi- 
dence of  the  character  of  teachers  to  whom  they  commit  their 
children.  We  could  point  them  to  youth,  who  received  their  first 
lessons  of  vice  from  their  teacher;  and  the  painful  example  of  an 
instructor,  well  fitted  for  his  task,  but  who  is  now  suffering  the 
penalty  of  a  crime,  brought  to  light  by  his  conduct  to  his  pupils,* 
should  teach  them  to  inquire  with  peculiar  care,  concerning  those 
who  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  whose  character  is  not  so 
easily  known  as  that  of  settled  teachers. 

6.  But  one  means  of  safety  remains  to  be  mentioned,  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  rest :  it  is  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  tlie  con- 
versation, the  books,  and  the  pictures,  which  the  child  meets  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  by  gaining  his  unreserved  confidence. 
If  he  be  terrified  to  silence,  by  rebukes,  or  seventy,  or  frowns,  when 
certain  subjects  are  alluded  to,  even  in  confidential  intercourse, 
the  parent  is  forever  shut  out  from  the  view  of  some  of  his  greatest 
dangers  and  temptations.  But  experience  has  proved,  that  if  the 
story  of  his  little  life  be  inquired  after  with  affection,  and  listened 
to  with  interest,  instruction  and  warning  will  have  their  proper 
effect ;  and  if  his  natural  curiosity  is  satisfied  when  it  has  been 
awakened,  if  he  is  encouraged  by  kindness  and  sympathy  to  open 
his  heart,  we  have  seen  the  evidence  that  he  will  come,  in  the 
period  of  temptation,  and  aslc  for  counsel  and  aid. 

We  say  that  this  is  more  important  than  all  other  means  of 
safety  ;  and  we  say  so,  especially,  because  there  is  a  sect  openly 
established  in  our  land,  who  are  attempting  to  break  down  all  dis- 
tinctions between  good  and  evil  in  reference  to  this, subject,  in  the 
minds  of  the  community,  who  are  trying  to  scatter  their  poisonous 
principles  among  the  young,  and  who  avail  .themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities when  they  are  removed  from  their  parent's  care. 

We  say  so,  because  the  investigations  made  by  men  of  the  most 
respectable  character,  in  our  principal  cities,  have  proved  that  there 
are  establishments  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  publishing 
books  and  pictures  of  the  most  corrupting  character,  in  every  form, 
from  the  cheapest  and  coarsest,  to  the  most  elegant  and  expensive, 

*  At  we  noticed  favonbly  a  writing  book  by  this  teacher,  we  feel  bound  la 
state,  that  we  aUude  to  James  Worater. 
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which  art  can  produce,  and  concealed  in  every  way  which  in- 
genuity can  devise, — that  there  are  demons  in  human  shape,  who 
make  it  their  business  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  of  seduction,  to  pre- 
sent them  to  our  youth,  to  introduce  them  even  into  families  and 
schools,  and  often,  in  a  disguise  which  leaves  them  unsuspected 
until  their  diabolical  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  the  image  of 
pollution  is  fixed  indelibly  in  the  mind  of  the  innocent  victim. 

If  any  of  our  readers  imagine  that  our  fears  are  unfounded,  or 
our  statements  are  highly  colored,  let  them  inquire  of  those  who 
know  the  facts, — let  them  look  at  the  proofs- they  possess, — and 
they  will  say  as  we  did — as  almost  every  one  does  when  first 
made  acquainted  with  these  facts,  that  they  had  no  conception  of 
the  untiring  ingenuity,  or  the  monstrous  depravity,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  this  single  dreadful  form  of  evil.  In  place  of  regard- 
ing our  remarks  as  unnecessary,  or  premature^  we  have  more 
reason  to  fear,  that  they  will  reproach  us  for  delay' and  reserve,  on 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance. 


GOVERNBfENT  OF  SICKLY  CHILDREN. 
(Prom  Abb9U>f  Mother  at  Horn*.) 

A  PARENT  is  much  more  prone  to  be  thus  fatally  bdulgent,  if 
a  child  is  of  a  feeble  and  sickly  constitution.  Such  children  are 
very  generally  spoiled.  How  strange,  when  God,  in  his  myste- 
rious providence,  lays  his  hand  upon  some  little  one,  and  causes  it 
to  languish  in  weakness  and  in  suflfering,  that  the  parent,  on  that 
very  account,  should  neglect  that  child's  welfare,  and  allow  its 
passions  to  grow  unchecked,  its  will  to  be  stubborn  and  unsubdued. 
The  mother  perhaps  is  willing  to  do  her  duty,  with  her  more  ro- 
bust son.  She  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  control  his  passions, 
and  make  him  a  good  and  happy  boy.  But  the  poor  little  sufferer, 
she  will  indulge  in  all  its  caprices,  till  passion  is  strong,  and  irrita- 
bility is  unconquerable,  and  the  deeper  sorrows  of  the  mind  are 
thus  added  to  the  pains  and  weakness  of  the  body.  Oh,  how 
much  cruelty  there  is  in  the  world,  which  goes  by  the  false  name 
of  tenderness,  or  love. 

Mother !  have  you  a  sick  and  suffering  child  ?  You  are  to.  that 
child  a  guardian  angel,  if  with  mild  and  affectionate  decision,  you 
enforce  your  authority.  Punish  that  child,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
teach  him  habitually  and  promptly  to  obey.  If  you  do  not  do 
this,  you  are  the  bitterest  enemy  your  child  can  have.     You  are 
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doing  that  which  has  the  most  direct  tendency  to  perpetuate  its 
feebleness,  and  to  promote  its  misery.  And  yet  I  know  that  some 
mothers  will  still  say,  *  What,  speak  authoritatively,  and  even 
punish  a  poor  little  child,  when  sick  !  How  unfeeling ! '  There, 
there  is  the  difficulty.  Unkind,  to  do,  all  in  your  power  to  make 
your  child  patient  and  happy  !  A  Utile  girl,  we  will  suppose,  cuts 
deeply  her  hand.  Her  mother  is  so  kinky  tliat  she  will  not  let  a 
physician  be  called,  for  fear  he  should  hurt  her  daughter  in  probing 
and  dressing  the  wound.  Day  after  day  this  kind  mother  beholds 
the  increasmg  and  extending  inflammation..  She  strives,  in  her 
ignorance,  to  assuage  the  agony  of  the  wound,  till  after  many  days 
of  excruciating  suffering,  the  physician  is  called,  to  save  the 
daughter's  life,  by  amputating  the  limb.  When  the  accident  first 
occurred,  a  few  moments  of  attention  and  trifling  pain  would  have 
prevented  all  these  dreadful  consequences. 

But  the  conduct  of  that  motlier  is  far  more  cruel  who  will 
allow  the  mind^s  inflammation  to  increase  and  extend  unchecked ; 
who,  rather  than  inflict  the  momentary  pain  which  is  necessary  to 
subdue  the  stubborn  will,  and  allay  irritation,  will  allow  the  moral 
disorder  to  gain  such  strength  as  to  be  incurable.  The  conse- 
quences thus  resulting,  are  iar  more  disastrpus.  They  afiect  man's 
immortal  nature,  and  go  on  through  eternity.  There  is  no  cruelty 
so  destructive  as  this. 
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For  some  time  past,  I  have  been  fully  convinced,  that  no  small 
amount  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  between  teachers  and  pupils 
— ^the  superficial  manner  in  which  studies  are  so  frequently  passed 
over — and  the  little  progress  which  is  made  in  moral  improvement 
— are  the  results  of  the  teacher's  not  understanding  the  pupil's 
disposition,  abilities,  previous  habits,  and  general  character.  Too 
frequently,  teachers  know  nothing  of  these,  till  they  have  been  as- 
certained by  the  accidental  observation  of  many  months.  Many 
attempt  to  ascertain  little  more  than  what  the  mere  recitation  may 
disclose.  To  ask  a  new  pupil  what  books  he  has  '  gone  through,' 
is  all  that  a  large  portion  of  instructors  consider  to  be  their  duty. 
Very  few,  indeed,  have  ever  attempted  to  discover  what  have 
been  the  student's  previous  habits ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a 
still  smaller  number  so  conduct  themselves  towards  those  whom 
they  instruct,  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  friends.    Between  them* 
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selves  and  the  youth  whom  they  are  training,  lies  an  impassable 
gulf.  They  do  not  allow  a  pupil  to  approach,  as  the  sympathizing 
parent  allows  the  child,  to  draw  near,  and  unbosom  his  heart.  All 
his  dij£culties — all  his  wants — and  all  his  sorrows — must  be  borne 
by  himself  alone.  Yet  such  a  state  of  things  as  will  admit  of  a 
kind  and  friendly  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  highly 
desirable.  And  this  is  not  only  desirable,  but  until  every  fair  trial 
to  bring  about  such  a  result  shall  have  failed,  I  ishall  adhere  to  the 
belief,  that  it  is  practicable.  My  views  are  not  mere  closet  mu- 
sings, or  flights  of  fancy.  They  are  the  results  of  observation  and 
experience,  as  a  pupil  in  the  school,  and  academy,  and  college,  and 
as  a  teacher.  To  illustrate  them  more  fully,  let  me  present  them 
in  a  dialogue. 

After  the  fatigues  attendant  on  the  journey  of  a  sultry  day  of 
summer,  two  individuals  are  seen  to  alight  from  different  vehicles, 
at  the  door  of  a  hotel,  in  a  New  England  village  which  has  long 
been  celebrated,  for  its  beautiful  landscapes  and  magnificent moun- 
tain scenery.  One  is  alone  ;  the  other  is  accompanied  by  several 
lads  of  a  healthy,  intelligent  appearance.  As  these  men  enter 
the  house,  each  recognizes  in  the  other,  a  fellow  student  of  his 
youthful  days.  After  the  first  salutations  have  passed,  and  some 
general  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  the  residence  and  em- 
ployment of  each,  and  it  is  ascertained,  that  both  are  instructors  in 
different  literary  institutions,  the  following  conversation  takes  place. 
The  person  alone  we  will  call  S. ;  the  other  C. 

S.  Who  are  those  boys  that  seem  to  accompany  you  ? 

C.  They  are  some  of  our  pupils.  As  it  is  our  custom  to  make 
annual  journeys,  chiefly  on  foot,  to  different  parts  of  New  England, 
1  have  taken  a  certain  number  at  this  time  to  accompany  me. 

S.  Why^  sir!  how  is  thisl  I  always  find  the  company  of  pu- 
pils who  are  under  my  care,  sufficiently  irksome  during  the  time 
devoted  to  their  studies,  without  being  burdened  with  it  in  the 
period  of  vacation.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  the  less  I 
have  had  to  do  with  my  pupils  beyond  the  walls  of  the  recitation 
room,  the  better  it  has  been,  both  for  me  and  them  ;  and  even 
during  recitation,  it  has  always  seemed  best,  that  they  should  be 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 

C.  I  never  find  the  presence  of  my  pupils  in  any  degree  irk- 
some.    It  has  always  been  one  of  my  greatest  sources  of  pleasure. 

S.  Tou  astonish  me!  The  company  of  pupils  pleasing  to 
their  instructor !  I  have  never  heard  of  sucli  a  tiling.  Do  tell 
me  how  such  a  thing  can  be. 

C.  I  will  cheerfully  explain  how  it  is  with  us;  but  before  en- 
tering upon  that  which  relates  to  those  who  are  now  with  me,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  early  experience. 
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iS^.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

C*.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  anything  respecting  my  college 
studies ;  for  you  were  with  me,  and  know  how  the  time  was  then 
spent.  After  leaving  college,  I  opened  b  private  school  in  a  dis- 
tant village.  Previous  to  that  time,  I  had  become  fully  satisBed, 
that  the  course  pursued  by  teachers  generally,  in  imparting  instruc* 
tion  and  in  managing  their  pupils,  was  far  from  what  the  plain  im- 
pulse of  nature  would  dictate.  I  therefore  resolved  to  act  on  prin- 
ciples different  from  those  on  which  my  instructors  had  acted  to- 
wards me.  A  want  of  parental  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
towards  his  pupils  seemed  to  me  a  very  prominent  defect,  and  to 
demand  an  immediate  remedy.  I  first  endeavored,  by  my  daily 
conduct,  to  show  those  entrusted  to  my  care,  that  I  was,  in  truth, 
their  friend.  By  unremitted  efforts,  I  soon  gained  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  every  pupil ;  and  by  that  means  I  was  enabled  to  call 
forth  from  them  all  I  could  wish.  Their  characters  were  readily 
understood,  and  my  attention  was  directed  to  such  things  as  seemed 
to  demand  my  aid.  I  did  nothing  merely  because  it  was  pleasing  to 
me.  I  recommended  no  studies,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
my  favorites,  that  I  could,  therefore,  make  them  more  interesting 
and  better  understood.  I  pursued  no  course  of  disciphne  to 
gratify  my  own  feelings.  The  good  of  my  pupils — their  present 
and  future  welfare — wera  my  stimulants  to  duty.  With  that  school 
I  was  connected,  till  the  way  was  opened  to  engage  in  one  of  a 
different  order ;  and  if  any  success  ever  attended  my  labcxB,  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  I  first  endeavored  to  a^ertain  the 
wants  of  my  pupils,  and  then  to  supply  them.  I  labored  in  union 
with  other  teachers,  in  several  other  schools,  previous  to  entering  the 
institution  to  which  I  am  now  attached.  In  all,  I  endeavored  to 
act  on  the  same  principles  that  I  did  in  the  first ;  and  so  far  as  I 
could  perceive,  equal  success  attended  my  efforts. 

S.  I  am  surprised  at  an  experience  so  different  from  my  own  ; 
for  1  have  found  boys  rather  disposed  to  be  enemies  to  their  mas- 
ters.    But  have  you  always  succeeded  so  well  ? 

C.  During  the  last  ten  years  1  have  been  engaged  in  the  same 
institution ;  and  through  the  whole  of  that  period,  as  well  as  several 
years  preceding  it,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  the  outlines  of. 
what  was,  at  first,  considered  a  rational  system  of  education.  Yet 
the  filling  up  of  those  outlines  has  been  frequently  changed.  In 
fact,  as  long  as  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  demand 
variety  as  one  of  its  principal  aliments,  teachers  will  ever  find  it 
advantageous  to  resort  to  various  means  in  accomplishing  their  im- 
portant designs. 
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S.  I  do  Dot  comprehend  how  you  can  adapt  yourself  to  the 
taste  of  youf  pupils,  even  if  you  were  disposed  to  oondescend  in 
this  way.    Boys  are  unreasonable  and  whimsical  beings. 

C  Those  who  labor  with  me  make  it  their  first  concern  to  as- 
certain upon  what  materials  they  are  about  to  work ;  and  then 
they  strive  to  mould  those  materiaJs  into  the  various  forms  which 
fialure  may  have  previously  designed.  When  a  class  of  pupils 
«nter  our  institution,  after  ascertaining,  by  a  general  examinatioa, 
what  their  acquired  knowledge  may  be,  we  request  from  each  in- 
dividual  a  written  account  of  the  different  schools  he  has  attended 
•—of  the  course  pursued  by  his  former  teachers— of  the  difierent 
studies  to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention — and  of  the  time 
devoted  to  each  one  of  those  studies.  We  do  not  always,  at 
first,  obtain  so  full  an  account  as  is  desirable ;  but  when  they  hav« 
once  understood  the  object  we  have  in  view,  we  seldom  meet  with 
anything  to  thwart,  or  in  any  way  disturb,  our  general  plans. 
When  it  is  practicable, — and  for  the  last  few  years,  we  have  found 
k  to  be  so,— we  obtain  from  former  teachers,  a  written  statement 
of  the  abilities,  character,  and  general  habits  of  each  individuaL 
This  prevents  many  difficulties  that  might  otherwise  occur  in 
the  beginning  of  a  course  of  study. 

iS*.  Well ;  you  undertake  a  great  deal  of  labor.  And  what 
next? 

C.  Having  made  ourselves  as  well  acquainted  with  each  student 
as  circumstances  permit,  we  then  make  such  classification  of  those 
whom  we  are  to  instruct,  as  may  seem  necessary.  The  number 
of  divisions  depends  chiefly  on  the  variety  of  character  and  ac- 
quirements of  each  individual.  The  divisions  generally  consist  of 
about  ten  each ;  and  if  the  number  varies,  it  is  more  frequently 
below  than  above  ten.  At  first,  a  permanent  arrangement  cannot 
be  made.  This  is  usually  accomplished,  however,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

S.  But  how  can  you  go  on  without  classing  your  school  at  once? 

C.  During  the  time  previous  to  the  permanent  classification,  our 
object  is  not  to  make  advances  in  any  particular  study,  but  to  as- 
certain what  each  one  has  done^  and  what  be  may  do,  -  In  this 
{)eriod,  every  effort  on  our  part  is  made,  that  circumstances  may 
have  the  most  favorable  bearing  on  our  youthful  charge  ;  and  every 
thing  presented  to  their  attention  is  made  to  appear  in  its  most 
attractive  forms.  Nothing  which  would  be  likely  to  discourage 
the  most  timid  is  allowed  to  hold  any  place  with  us,  till  a  fair  trial 
18  made  of  every  character.  In  this  way,  by  leading  each  one  to 
act  himself,  we  are  enabled,  without  any  seeming  effort  on  our 
part,  to  draw  forth  from  every  student,  what  could  never  be  ob- 
tained by  any  system  of  threatening  or  driving. 
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S.  Well ;  you  may  uke  this  trouble ;  I  ctnnot.  Bat  wbat  use 
do  you  make  of  this  knowledge,  after  all  ? 

C.  When  classiGcatKMi,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  become  fixed^ 
the  studies  of  the  pupils  next  demand  attention.  In  assigning 
studies,  we  are  guided  by  the  general  development  of  the  faculties 
of  each  individual.  In  some  students,  the  moral  powers  have  been 
oeglected-^in  others,  the  intellectual.  Some  have  been  chiefigr 
under  the  influence  of  the  imagination— -others  have  neglected  this 
faculty.  In  fact,  a  partial  development  is  found,  more  or  less,  in 
every  student.  What  the  real  development  may  be,  is  not  always 
immediately  ascertained ;  but  under  our  system  of  management,  it 
does  not  require  a  great  length  of  time  to  ascertain  the  powers  of 
every  youths  and  their  cultivation  or  neglect.  But  although  wii 
attempt  to  give  the  faculties  a  general  development,  we  do  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Creator  has  made  distinctions  in  the 
human  family,  which  man,  even  if  he  would,  cannot  alter.  In  a 
word,  we  take  nature  for  our  guide.  After  it  has  been  fairly  de* 
termined  wbat  will  be  the  most  profitable  course  of  study  for  each 
individual,  those  studies  are  pursued  which  will  be  of  utility  in  after 
life,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  improve 
the  whole  man,  physically ^  intellectually^  and  morally. 

S,  And  pray,  how  do  you  conduct  the  studies  of  the  school  ? 

C.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question  in  one  short  interview ; 
but  it  is  our  daily  and  constant  aim  to  show  those  under  our 
care,  that  their  present  pursuits  should  be  such  as  will  prove  bene- 
ficial in  every  step  of  the  subsequent  course.  One  study  is  made 
to  have,  at  least,  a  reflected  influence  on  all  the  others  ;  and  the 
connection,  if  any  exist  between  them,  is  carefully  shown.  No- 
thing is  passed  by  till  it  is  well  understood  ;  and  by  this  means, 
the  student  derives  a  deep-felt  pleasure  from  every  pursuit.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  nature,  in  its  widely  extended 
fields.  Beginning  with  themselves,  our  pupils  are  led  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  material  universe  as  far  as  it  is  known  ;  and 
thence  to  the  great  Author  of  all  things. 

S.  Do  you  find  none  of  your  pupils  opposed  to  your  plans  ? 

C.  We  have  sometimes,  though  it  has  very  seldom  occurred, 
found  students  who,  from  inveterate  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  or 
firom  strong  prejudices  and  self-conceit,  did  not  readily  fall  in  with 
our  views.  After  giving  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  reform,  by  a 
course  of  kind,  yet  firm  treatment,  and  then  finding  them  un- 
changed, we  have  dismissed  them  without  delay.  No  motives 
whatever  have  induced  us  to  retain  any  one,  who  has  been  found 
to  be  too  inflexible  for  our  management.  We  are  influenced  nei- 
ther by  wealth  nor  party.  In  this  respect,  our  only  guides  are  tb^ 
good  of  those  under  our  care,  and  the  honor  of  our  Creator, 
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S.  Still  I  doDOt  see  how  it  la,  that  the  company  of  your  papib 
is  always  agreeable. 

C.  Is  it  not  agreeable  to  parents  and  children  to  be  in  company 
with  each  other  ?  We  act  towards  our  pupils  as  parents,  and  they 
towards  us  as  children.  In  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  have 
due  regard  for  their  health,  and  make  it  a  part  of  our  system  to 
devote  a  portion  of  every  day  to  bodily  exercise.  We  thus  produce 
two  great  elements  of  happiness, — health  and  activity.  We  know 
nothing  of  idle  hours  ;  for  all  hours  are  usefully  employed.  We 
consider  relaxation  as  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  mind, 
as  intense  study ;  and  yet,  our  hours  of  relaxation  are  so  employed 
as  to  leave  no  time  for  inactivity.  Once  a  year,  some  of  our  num- 
ber, with  a  company  of  pupils,  visit  this  region.  To-morrow,  we 
intend  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  you 
accompany  us ;  and  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  bow 
teachers  and  pupils  may  be.  happy  together.  In  short,  you  may 
see  how  we  strive  to  accomplish  our  great  object, 

*  Allure  Co  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way.' 
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(Extracted  fiom  th«  Boit«i  Mereantile  Journal.) 

[The  following  sketch  of  the  condition  of  Public  Schools  in  the  large  mana- 
facturing  town  of  Lowell.  (Mass.)  claims  a  place  in  the  Annals  of  Education.  It 
is  written  by  an  intelligent  citizen  of  that  place»  now  the  Editor  of  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Journal.] 

We  have  lately  received  several  communications  from  corres- 
pondents, intimating  the  excellence  of  the  Lowell  Public  Schools, 
and  requesting  us  to  furnish  the  public  with  some  information  in 
relation  to  the  system  established  in  that  town.  Having  resided 
in  Lowell,  we  can  conscientiously  bear  testimony  to  their  general 
excellence.  We  believe,  that  in  thai  place,  scholars  in  the  Gram- 
mar schools  receive  more  thorough  instruction  in  a  given  time,  and 
at  less  expense  to  the  community,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  means  which  we  have  of  judging,  that 
is,  by  observing  the  progress  of  children  in  study  and  in  writing, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  established  in  Lowell,  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  any  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Of  its  merits,  or  demerits,  however,  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
judge,  when  we  present  them  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  regulations 
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of  the  schools.  Although  they  were  strongly  opposed  when  first 
introduoedy  they  now  meet  with  the  almost  universal  approbation 
of  the  citizens  ;  and  it  is  a  proud  boast  for  this  flourishing  manu- 
finturing  town,  that  by  means  of  her  Primary,  Grammar,  and 
High  schools,  the  son  of  the  poorest  operative  may  receive  at  the 
public  expense,  an  education  suflScient  to  fit  him  for  any  ordinary 
occupation  of  life,  or  to  qualify  him  to  enter  any  of  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning. 

In  this  sketch,  we  shall  confine  ourself  principally  to  the  Gram- 
mar schools,  of  which  there  are  three,  each  of  which  accommo- 
dates, at  the  present  time,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars 
of  both  sexes,  females  bemg  generally  the  most  numerous.  The 
reading  room  is  separated  fiom,  although  adjoining,  the  large,  or 
recitation  school  room ;  and  a  large  apartment  m  the  attic  is  con- 
veniently fitted  up  for  a  writing  room. 

Scholars^  are  received  into  the  Grammar  school  when  seven 
years  of  age.  They  are  divided  into  classes,  from  six  to  fourteen, 
and  recite  in  classes,  being  interrogated  with  great  minuteness  by 
their  instructors,  who  use  eflfortb  to  promote  a  wholesome  emula- 
tion, and  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  a  child  understand  what 
he  learns.  The  recitation  continues  ten  minutes,  when  the  classes 
return  to  their  seats,  always  marching  in  single  file,  with  their  arms 
folded ;  and  the  members  of  another  class  quit  their  seats  to  take 
the  place  assigned  them  for  their  recitation,  in  the  same  order.  A 
clock  strikes  every  ten  minutes,  and  regulates  these  movements, 
without  requiring  any  attention  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
intendent, or  his  assistants. 

The  classes  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  recite  in  grammar,  or  to 
read,  take  up  this  line  of  march  for  their  respective  rooms  at  the 
sound  of  tlie  ten-minute  notice  of  the  clock,  and  thus  all  the  move- 
ments have  the  appearance  of  order,  and  somewhat  resemble  a 
miniature  parade. 

The  scholars  must  be  in  school  within  ten  minutes  after  the  time 
appointed  for  its  announcement,  or  they  will  gain  no  admittance,  the 
doors  being  then  locked,  and  the  instructors  and  scholars  too 
busily  engaged  in  their  respective  duties  to  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
The  scholars  are  allowed  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in  the  afternoon 
and  forenoon  ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  six  hours,  everything 
wears  the  aspect  of  mental  application,  close  study,  and  an  appa- 
rent grasping  after  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  whole  system  is  char- 
acterized by  order,  regularity,  strict  discipline,  and  untiring  indus- 
try, on  the  part  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholar. 

Writing  is  only  attended  to,  two  afternoons  in  the  week.    Only 
one  writing  master  is  engaged  for  all  the  schools,  who  receives  a 
salary  of  ^400  a  year.    Whether  it  is  owipg  to  the  habit  of  in- 
•19 
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dustry,  and  attention  to  their  duties,  which  the  scholars  acquire, 
or  to  the  excellence  of  the  mode  of  instruction  in  writing,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  scholars  learn  to  write  with  more  facility,  than  we 
have  ever  observed  elsewhere.  We  learn,  however,  that  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  engage  another  writing  master,  when  four  after- 
noons in  a  week  will  be  employed  in  writing,  instead  of  two,  as  at 
present. 

The  Grammar  schools  are  each  conducted  by  a  superintendent, 
and  one  male  and  two  female  assistants,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
general  School  Committee  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  whose  continuance  in  office  depends  only  on  their 
merits  as  mstructors ;  and  they  are  required  by  the  Scnool  Com- 
mittee, to  give  the  children  as  full  employment  as  possible,  and 
always  to  exercise  an  energetic,  prudent,  and  firm  discipline,  so  as 
to  secure  the  prompt  obedience  and  good  deportment  of  the 
scholars.  They  are  also  required  to  exercise  a  general  care  and 
inspection  over  them,  as  welt  out  of  school  as  within,  and  to  at- 
tend to  their  moral,  as  well  as  their  intellectual  improvement. 

Corporal  punishment  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  the 
Grammar  schools,  but  never  in  the  High  school ;  and  suspension 
and  expulsion  are  occasionally  resorted  to. 

The  schools  are  each  visited  by  a  Sub-Committee,  as  often  as 
once  a  month,  and  generally  much  oftener,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  carefully  to  the  exercises  of  each  class,  and  inquiring  into 
the  deportment  and  progress  of  the  scholars.  The  School  Com- 
mittee meet  every  month,  to  consult  on  measures  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools ;  and  examinations  are  held  in  each 
school,  once  during  each  term,  by  the  whole  Committee.  These 
examinations  are  public.  They  are  always  attended  by  many 
of  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  and  the  result  is  generally  of  a 
nature  highly  satisfactory. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  Lowell  system  is  still  imperfect ;  yet  it 
appears  to  us  well  calculated  to  conduce  to  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  scholar,  and  to  give  him  habits  of  industry  and 
regularity,  which  will  be  of  immense  service  to  him  in  after  life. 
The  number  of  scholars  who  attend  the  Grammar  schools  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  is  about  1500. 

The  Primary  schools  are  for  the  instruction  of  scholars  under 
seven  years  of  age,  and  until  they  are  qualified  for  the  Grammar 
achools.  There  is  one  female  instructress  appointed  to  each. 
The  number  of  scholars  daily,  averages  about  45.  The  wliole 
number  who  attend  during  the  year,  is  about  660.  . 

The  High  school  is  intended  for  tlie  completion  of  a  good 
English  education,  and  also  for  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
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classicSj  preparatory  for  college.    The  average  number  of  scholan 
who  attend  daily,  is  about  60. 

The  aggregate  number  of  scholars  who  attend  the  different 
schools  in  Lowell^  is  about  3000. 


CASTLETON  SEMINARY. 


Circular  of  CasUeion  Seminary,  or  Rutland  County  Grammar  SckooL 

The  Grammar  School  of  Rutland  County,  at  Castleton,  Ver- 
mont, has  been  newly  organized,  within  a  year  and  a  half  past,  and 
is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Clark,  with  the  title  of 
the  Castleton  Seminary.  It  occupies  a  building  represented  in  the 
engraving,  which  we  show  as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  ^hat  may 
be  done  by  enterprize,  in  a  village  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 
From  the  circular  before  us,  we  find  it  is  160  feet  long,  and  42 
wide,  containing  100  rooms ;  among  which  are  two  large  school 
rooms,  three  recitation  rooms,  a  library  containing  500  volumes, 
a  cabinet  of  minerals,  chemical  and  philosophical  lecture  rooms, 
furnished  with  apparatus,  and  a  place  for  exercise  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this,  it  will  accommo- 
date the  family  of  the  principal,  the  teacher,  and  75  pupils  as 
boarders. 

Under  the  new  organization,  a  good  system  of  instruction  and 
discipline  have  been  adopted,  whose  results  are  seen  in  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  the  school.  The  attendance  the  first  quarter  was 
only  sixty.    The  number  increased  subsequently  to  one  hundred 
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Bnd  sixty,  and  averaged  one  hundred  and  twelve  through  the  yefln  I 

About  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number  boarded  in  the  buildings  | 

and  one  quarter  were  from  the  village.    The  number  of  teachers  j 

has  been  five  or  six. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  recitations,  lectures  are  given  on  sub- 
jects which  require  it.  Associations  are  also  formed,  in  which  lec- 
tures are  given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.     A  fijnd  is  provided  to  pay  the  tuition  of  those  who  are  i 

preparing  to  enter  the  ministry.  I 

The  principles  adopted  in  the  management  of  the  institutioni  * 

as  developed  in  an  address  of  the  Principal  to  the  Trustees,  are 
sound  and  simple,  although  sometimes  expressed  in  too  homely  a 
style.  Forcible  measures  are  reserved  for  enfeebled  or  degraded 
minds ;  and  persuasion  is  chiefly  relied  on.  On  this  point,  the 
Principal  remarks ; — 

*  PeffBiiasioD  is  of  two  kinds.  That  which  appeals  to  interest  and  pas- 
sion, and  that  which  appeals  to  moral  sense.  The  fonner  is  next  to  force, 
and  should  be  a  last  resort.  It  is  precisely  calculated  to  nurture  that 
worst  of  all  passions,  that  never  sated  thirst  for  distinction,  which,  more 

than  any  other,  threatens  the  best  interests  of  our  country.    This,  it  is  / 

the  business  of  education  to  repress,  and  not  to  cherish,  and  &n  to  a  flame. 

A  second  kind  of  influence,  is  that  of  moral  suasion.    By  this,  the  pupil  | 

is  led  to  obey,  because  it  is  right ;  and  to  fear  to  disobey,  because  it  is 
wrong.  Its  rules  are  few  and  simple,  its  rewards  and  penalties  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  obedience  or  transgression.  , 

*  This  is  the  principle  I  would  adopt,  as  far  as  the  age,  disp6siiion  and 
habits  of  the  pupils  will  admit.  When  conscience  is  enlightened,  and  has 
not  lost  its  efficacy, — do  right,  is  my  only  rule; — ^the  pupil's  own  con- 
science my  tribunal ;  and, — b  it  right  f  my  only  argument. 

'  This  renders  it  necessary,  at  first,  to  instruct  pupils  as  to  things  right 
and  wrong.  As  a  general  principle,  those  things  are  improper,  which,  in 
any  measure,  retard  a  scholar's  own  progress,  or  diminish  the  progress  ) 

and  happiness  of  others.  This  gives  an  almost  invariable  criterion  by 
which  to  determine  whether  a  thing  is  proper  or  improper.  When  there 
can  be  a  doubt,  let  the  scholar  ask  himself,  Will  this  aid  me  iu  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  or  will  it  diminish,  in  any  degree,  the  happiness  of 
others  ? ' 

The  subject  of  punctuality,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  in- 
dulgences or  the  occupations  by  which  parents  prevent  the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children,  are  treated  as  their  importance  de- 
serves. This  institution  has  broken  through  what  some  have 
termed  the  '  Mahometan  law,'  of  separating  the  sexes  entirely  at 
school.  Thb  course  and  its  results  are  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
principal : 

'Every  year's  experience  confirms  me  in  an  opinion,  which,  at  first,  I 
received  with  some  hesitation,  viz.,  that  white  a  school  embracing  both 
sexes,  has  many  things  to  render  its  proper  management  difficult,  yet  it 
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has  decided  advantages  more  than  auflScient  to  counterbalance  every  tviL 
A  school  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  world  in  miniature,  where  the 
finger  of  a  faithful  teacher  constantly  points  out  and  rebukes  its  evils, 
while  he  encourages  and  prompts  to  those  acts  of  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence, which  give  to  society  its  cheerfulness  and  vivacity. 

^The  occasional  association  of  the  difierent  departments  in  such  a 
school,  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher,  cannot  but  exert  a  happy  influence  in 
softening  and  refining  the  feelings,  and  forming  those  habits  of  deport- 
ment so  necessary  to  succpst;in  the  world. 

'Though  in  one  sense  the  two  departments  should  be  as  distinct,  as  if 
in  separate  buildings,  yet  in  another  sense,  they  should  be  as  one  fiiroily, 
and  as  such,  meet  at  their  meals,  at  family  prayers,  in  the  evening  walk, 
the  occasional  ride  or  holyday  nport ;  in  all  of  which,  the  teachers  should 
participate,  that  lessons  of  wisrioin  and  propriety  may  be  associated  with 
the  recollection  of  their  happiest  moments.' 

.We  are  gratified  to  see  in  this  circular,  not  merely  an  expression 
of  interest  in  the  pupils,  but  evidence  of  it,  in  the  care  which  is 
taken  to  regulate  the  little  points  in  their  life  for  the  benefit  of 
health  as  well  as  of  morals  and  mind.  The  necessity  of  thisafiec- 
tionate  and  regulated  vigilance  is  increased  more  than  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  a  family  ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  good  or  evil 
influence  of  our  public  schools  depends. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

(Extracted  firom  an  Addien,  by  Wiluam  B   Fowls,  at  an  Examination  of  the  Female  School 

under  hit  care.) 

[We  are  permitted  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Fowle,  to  the  friends  of  his  pupils  at  an  ezamination,  of  which  Vocal 
Music  formed  a  part.  Vocal  Music  has  been  added  to  the  branches  taught  in 
this  school,  nearly  two  years.  Two  lessons  of  an  hour  each  are  given  to  the 
pupil.4  every  week,  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  this  moderate  amount  of  instruc- 
tion produced  satisfactory  and  even  striking  results.  Wo  hope  our  readers  will 
especially  note  the  remark  of  Mr.  Fowle,  on  the  necessity  of  music  as  a  substi- 
tute for  excitements  now  happily  passing  away.] 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the  capacity  for  Music  had 
been  as  liberally  imparted  to  every  rational  being  as  a  capacity  for 
anything  else  ; — ^a  different  amount  of  talent  to  every  one,  but  to 
every  one,  something.  I  never  believed  that  high  attainments  in 
this  science  or  m  any  other,  were  to  be  expected  from  all ;  nor 
did  I  believe  that  such  attainments  were  necessary  to  happiness. 
Excellence  in  science  is  the  lot  of  few ;  and  the  excellent  in  Music 
are  not  less  numerous  than  those  in  Painting,  Architecture,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Poetry;  Why  then  has  there  been  so  prevalent  a  notion, 
that  no  one  must  try  to  sing  but  the  gifted  few  ?     Certainly  this 
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notion  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that  none  but  the  gifted 
are  pleased  with  music,  if  there  is  anything  intellectual  in  the 
science  of  music,  why  is  it,  that  while  the  popular  theory  of  mind 
maintains  that  every  mind  possesses  every  power,  in  an  equal  de» 
gree,  and  that  to  become  a  painter  or  anything  else,  application 
and  practice  only  are  necessary — why  is  it,  I  say,  that  the  opinion 
is  so  general,  that  the  greater  number  never  can  learn  to  sing! 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  labored  answer  to  this  question,  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  constituents  of  musical 
talent  have  been  mistaken. 

What  is  requisite  to  form  a  good  musician  ?  Is  it  voice  ?  This 
is  one  condition,  but  only  one  of  several.  The  organ  of  taste  ia 
the  only  external  sense  that  seems  to  perform  any  office,  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to  its  peculiar  function.  The  eye  sees,  the  ear 
hears,  the  nose  smells,  but  they  do  nothing  else.  The  tongue 
tastes,  and  it  also  performs  an  important  office  in  the  formation  of 
those  sounds  which,  so  far  as  they  are  natural,  are  common  to  all 
animals,  and  so  far  as  they  are  artificial,  are  a  distinguishing  chai^ 
acteristic  of  man. 

But  all  men  have  tongues ;  all  men  have  the  other  apparatus 
for  producing  sounds,  if  they  are  not  deformed ;  all  men  speak ; 
all  men  would  sirigy  if  it  depended  only  on  the  voice.  Voice  is 
only  one  requisite.  Lest  my  remark  should  seem  to  need  support^ 
let  me  ask,  why  is  it  that  every  bird  of  a  species  is  a  singer.  A 
nightingale  that  could  not  sing,  would  be  a  wonder.  We  never 
see  these  little  animals  kept  at  home,  and  forbidden  to  sing,  be- 
cause they  have  no  voice,  no  musical  ability.  There  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  vocal  organs  of  canary  birds  as  of  men ; 
but  they  all  smg.  They  do  not  believe  the  common  notion. 
They  no  doubt  have  their  Webers,  and  Mozarts,  but  they  all  smg. 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  man  ?  If  it  be  said  that  singing 
is  their  natural  language,  and  speech  is  ours,  I  deny  the  position. 
They  have  a  language  distinct  from  singing ;  and  use  singing  as 
man  does, — for  amusement,  solace, -excitement,  &c.  All  who 
have  a  voice  then  may  sing,  if  they  may  not  excel. 

But  what  else  is  necessary?  Hearing,  some  one  will  say. 
Hearing  will  enable  a  person  to  learn  by  imitation.  But  many 
have  sung,  after  losing  this  sense ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
deaf  can  understand  the  effi^cts  of  certain  combinations  of  tones  ; — 
that  they  can,  in  feet,  compose  music,  which  is  delightful  to  others, 
but  which  they  never  hear  themselves.  Hearing  alone,  will  not, 
however,  make  a  musician.     If  it  would,  the  hare,  or  some  other 

auick-eared  animal  would  excel  our  race.     Hearing  is  less  essential 
3an  voice  to  a  singer.    It  is  useful,  however  i  wd  all  men  hear 
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enough  to  distinguish,  not  only  words,  but  the  tones  of  joy,  kind^ 
ness,  anger,  &c.  AU  men  have  vcMce,  all  men  have  hearing ; 
why  then  may  not  all  men  be  singers?  What  further  is  ne- 
cessary? 

It  was  not  until  lately  that  any  satisfactory  answer  was  fur- 
nished to  this  question.  A  new  science  has  dared  to  teach  men, 
that  the  movements  of  the  vocal  organ,  and  of  the  ear,  are  con- 
trolled by  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  old  philosophy 
never  dared  plamly  to  assert  this ;  and  the  reason  why  two  per- 
sons with  equally  good  ears  and  voices,  could  not  sing  equaUy  well, 
was  never  explained.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  mystery  to  those 
who  have  examined  the  facts  which  support  the  new  theory. 

They  believe  that  every  mind  possesses  every  faculty,  perhaps 
in  a  different  degree,  but  still  that  the  Creator  has  said  to  no 
faculty,  '  thus  far  and  no  farther.'  Exercise  of  a  faculty,  like  ex- 
ercise of  a  muscle,  gives  it  force,  and  skill,  and  facility  of  action. 
Action  is  the  condition  of  growth;  maction,  the  certain  com- 
mencement of  decline. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  new  spience  of  mind. 
I  only  wbh*  to  present  these  thoughts  to  you  as  reasonable  beings. 
I  care  not  whether  you  believe  with  me  that  the  predominance  of 
certain  faculties  in  certain  minds,  may  be  ascertabed  by  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  head.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
a  great  musical  faculty  gives  a  width  to  the  forehead,  and  a  round- 
ness to  the  outer  angles  of  it.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  test  these 
prognostics  by  examining  the  foreheads  of  the  best  performers  thb 
evening.  All  I  ask  is,  diat  you  will  allow,  that  if  voice  and  ear 
will  not  make  a  musician,  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  or  some  single 
faculty  of  the  mind,  must  direct  and  control  the  external  organs. 
Grant,  as  you  must,  that  your  children  can  distinguish  a  sound  of 
pleasure  from  one  of  pain,  that  they  can  distmguish  30,0('*0  or 
more  words  from  each  other,  that  they  can  speak,  and  read,  and 
give  every  other  indication  of  the  possession  of  the  external  or- 
gans of  singing,  and  I  shall  hope  to  convince  you,  that  if  you  allow 
each  to  have  a  mind,  she  may  make  a  tolerable  singer.  Perse- 
verance, attention,  and  practice,  may  be  necessary,  but  no  more 
necessary  than  to  learn  anything  else. 

This  was  my  theory  before  1  introduced  music  into  this  school* 
It  is  my  belief  now.  I  do  not  see  one  child  of  all  who  have  at- 
tended the  lessons  of  our  teacher,  that  has  not  learned  something* 
I  know  of  no  one  that  might  not  have  made  more  progress,  if  she 
had  used  all  her  advantages.  Some  have  been  very  attentive,  and 
have  excelled  ;  some  have  been  indifferent,  and  have  made  a  cor- 
responding progress ;  some  have  been  inattentive,  and  have  adr 
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vanced  do  farther  than  an  inattentive  person  could  expect  to 
advance.  I  see  no  difference  in  this  respect,  between  students  of 
music,  and  students  of  grammar  or  geography ;  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  any. 

But  some  parents,  supposing  that  their  children  have  made  no 
progress,  have  concluded  that  they  covld  not  learn.  It  is  this 
conclusion  which  I  would  prevent  by  these  remarks.  In  one  case, 
I  recollect  a  parent  wished  his  child  to  be  excused  from  attending 
any  longer  to  music,  because  she  said  she  knew  nothing  ;  the  pa- 
rent did  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge.  Mr.  Mason,  at  my  request, 
examined  her.  She  sang  three  songs  to  him,  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  musical  scale  with  ease.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases.  But 
who  of  you  does  not  know  that  within  two  years,  thousands  in  this 
city  have  discovered  that  they  could  sing,  who  supposed  it  impossible. 

*  But,  grant,'  it  may  be  said, — '  grant  that  all  can  sing.  What  good 
will  it  do  for  all  to  learn  ? '  Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment.  No  one, 
I  think,  will  pretend  that  there  is  anything  intrinsically  bad  in 
music.  It  is  common  enough  to  hear  of  the  evil  tendency  of  a 
passion  for  music,  and  of  tlie  danger  of  being  a  good  singer.  But 
whence  does  this  danger  arise  ?  Good  singers  are  scarce,  they 
please,  they  are  sought  after,  they  are  caressed,  they  are  ruined. 
Were  singers  more  common,  the  danger  would  be  diminished. 
Were  music  as  common  as  reading,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  made 
so,  there  would  be  no  more  danger  in  being  a  good  singer,  than  in 
being  a  good  reader. 

The  misanthropic  and  gloomy  may  pretend  that  the  world  de- 
teriorates, and  that  new  vices,  new  crimes,  and  new  diseases,  are 
annually  produced,  whilst  the  number  of  the  virtues  remains  the 
same.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  the  amelio- 
ration of  our  condition.  Knowledge  has  always  been  power;  it  is 
beginning  to  be  peace,  which  is  the  chief  element  of  happiness. 
The  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  abolished  many  abuses  which 
have  hitherto  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  mankind,  and 
given  a  bias  to  education,  religion,  conduct.  War,  for  instance, 
is  not  the  all-absorbing  pursuit  to  which  everything  else  must 
be  made  subservient.  But  think  you  that  all  the  excitement 
which  war  produces  can  be  removed,  and  no  substitute  supplied  ? 
It  is  unnatural  to  expect  it.  Increasing  knowledge  will  not  only 
prevent  war,  but  it  will  furnish  much  employment,  and  much  ex- 
citement to  supply  its  place,  but  it  will  not  do  all  that  is  necessary  ? 
We  acknowledgetheeffectof  lectures,  lyceums,  multiplied  schools, 
and  higher  seminaries ;  but  there  is  still  a  chasm,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  music,  and  music  alone,  can  fill,  and  should  fill ;  can 
fill,  because  all  are  pleased  with  music,  and  all  can  acquire  a  com^ 
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petent  knowledge  of  it,  and  $kcvld  fill,  because  tbe  influence  of 
music  is  unquestionably  as  innocent  as  it  is  exhilarating.  It  is  the 
natural  language  of  joy ;  even  its  plaintive  strains  are  never  a 
source  of  pain ;  and  in  every  form,  it  in  adapted  to  soften  and  ele* 
vate  the  human  character. 


WESTERN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  AND  COLLEGE  OF  PROFESSIONAL 

TEACHERS. 

Fourth  Annual  R^ortofthe  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Litercury  Institute^ 
and  College  ofProfessumal  Teachars^  held  in  Cincinnaii,  Oct  1834. 

In  1829}  an  association  of  teachers  was  formed  in  Cincinnati, 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Academic  Institute/  by  whose  efforts  the 
first  General  Convention  of  teachers  in  the  West  was  assembled, 
in  June,  1831.  At  a  second  General  Convention  in  Oct.,  1832» 
the  *  College  of  Teachers '  was  organized,  whose  board  of  Direc- 
tors consists  of  five  persons  from  each  state  represented  in  the 
convention,  thus  combining  local  interest  and  observation  with 
united  action.  A  series  of  addresses  was  delivered  which  are 
spoken  of  as  highly  interesting.  The  third  meeting,  in  October, 
1833,  was  more  interesting, and  more  fully  attended;  and  the  last, 
whose  proceedings  have  been  published  in  a  volume  of  324  pages, 
still  more  so.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  the  progress  of  efforts 
of  this  kind,  in  a  part  of  our  country  so  much  in  need  of  united, 
and  powerful,  and  persevering  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  education.  It  is  stated  that  the  results  have  already  been 
happy,  and  from  a  review  of  the  minutes  in  the  Report  before  us, 
(the  only  part  of  the  proceedings  which  has  yet  reached  us,)  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  operations  of  the  Institute  will  be  effi- 
cient, and  its  influence  extensive  and  permanent. 

We  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  its  proceedings  in  our  number  for 
December  last.  The  session  commenced  on  Monday,  Oct.  6th, 
and  continued  until  the  following  Saturday ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  minutes,  the  time  was  fully  occupied  by  lectures,  the  re- 
ports of  Committees,  discussions,  and  the  choice  and  assignment 
of  subjects  for  reports  to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
last  plan  was  one  which  we  think  of  great  value,  whenJndividuals 
can  l)e  found  whose  circumstances  and  taste  will  justify  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  office. 

The  first  report  presented  was  that  of  the  Local  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    One  measure  adopted  has  been,  to  procure  a  charter 
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for  aD  institution  with  collegiate  privileges,  to  be  called  tbe 
*  Teachers'  Institute,'  (apparently  designed  for  the  education  of 
teachers,)  which  *  is  intended  to  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  effected  with  a  prospect  of  permanency.'  The  cora- 
mittee  present  anew  the  importance  of  a  general  association  of  all 
interested  in  promoting  education  in  the  West;  and  we  agree  with 
them  entirely,  that  the  formation  of  the  ^American  School  So- 
ciety '  is  no  ground  of  objection  to  this  plan.  The  only  object  of 
that  society  is  to  call  forth  the  interest  and  activity  of  those  wlio 
are  immediately  connected  with  our  schools ;  and  could  local 
bodies  be  organized  in  every  section  and  state  of  our  country,  half 
their  work  would  be  done. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  education  at  tbe  West,  tbe  committee 
remark,  that  notwithstanding  frequent  demands,  the  accounts  are 
exceedingly  scanty ;  but  are  still  such  as  to  call  loudly  for  efforts, 
although  they  present  some  encouraging  circumstances. 

*From  the  few  reports  made  to  your  committee  upon  the  suliject,  may 
he  gleaned  the  following  fucts: — That  there  exists  n  great  und  lan»eutahlo 
Apathy  among  the  ninss  o\'  the  community,  with  rcspen  to  education  ; 
that  where  there  is  some  effort  making  to  educate  thur  children,  the  par- 
Himunious  spirit  by  which  they  are  governed,  forbids  iheir  obtaining  other 
than  incompetent  teachers  ;  and  that  thus,  the  narrow  views  entertained 
of  thi^  iiriportance  of  education  on  the  one  hand,  anti  the  incomfietency 
of  tlin.se  who  pretend  to  impart  it  on  the  other,  are  re-acting  upon  both, 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  draw  around  the  comtniinity  a  vicious  circle, 
which  nothing  hut  a  strong  and  decided  effort  can  break. 

*In  one  county  town,  tin  re  is  maintained  but  a  single  school  of  fiAy 
pupils  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  each  per  quarter.  In  the  entire  county, 
there  are  only  eight  which  are  attended  regularly  thronghont  the  year. 

*It  will  be  encouraging  however  to  learn,  that  there  are  some  excep- 
tions to  this  state  of  tiling:^.  Sevend  schools  of  a  high  ihnracter  have 
been  established  within  a  short  period  in  this  valley.  An<l  your  com- 
mittee have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
call  the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  have  not  been  alto- 
gether in  vain.' 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  to  ihe  college,  and  a 
large  audience  of  citizens. 

*Oii  the  Philosophy  of  Family,  School,  and  College  Discipline,* 
by  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati.  *  On  the  Expediency  of  study- 
ing the  Classics,'  by  Prof.  Post,  of  Illinois  College.  'On 
the  influence  of  the  regular  study  of  the  Bible  on  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Improvement,'  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  McGuffy,  of  Miami 
University.  On  the  subject,  '  That  neither  the  Classics  nor 
Mathematics  should  form  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  General  Educa- 
tion in  our  country,'  by  the  Hon.  Tho's  S.  Grimke.  *On  tbe 
Study  of  MathetTiatics,'  by  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Esq.  *On  the  Ap- 
plication of  Principles  to  Practice  in  the  various  departments  of 
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Physical  Science/  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Slack.  *  On  the  best  Mode 
of  Teaching  Languages,'  by  Prof-  Hopwood,  of  Cincinnati.  'On 
the  Governiiient  of  Public  Literary  Institutions/  by  Prof.  A.  H, 
Niles,  of  South  Hanover  College.  'On  the  Nature  and  Moral 
Influence  of  Music,'  by  Prof.  W.  Nixon,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  subjects  of  discipline,  and  classical  and  niatheinatical 
studies,  led  to  animated  discussions.  Three  reports  on  *  Emula- 
tion '  were  presented  to  the  college,  and  after  discussion,  several 
resolutions  were  proposed ;  but  the  following  was  finally  substi- 
tuted, and  unanimously  adopted : 

^Reaohedy  Thut  Emulation,  so  fur  as  it  implies  a  desire  of  excelling 
otherst,  for  the  purfioses  of  self-gratification,  is  inimical  to  the  principles 
of  fnire  morality,  anil  ought  not  to  he  fostered  in  schools;  hut  that  so  far 
as  It  involves  a  wish  to  excel  in  knowledge  and  virtue  on  their  own  ac- 
count, to  ^nin  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  to  improve  to  the  ut- 
most, tho8e  faculties  which  are  bestowed  on  each  individual  by  his 
Creator,  it  {9  praitie worthy  and  meritorious;  that  this  convention  feel 
themselves  inadequate  to  devise  any  universid  syntem  of  rules,  by  which 
this  original  element,  endowment,  or  affection  of  human  nature  might  be 
80  directed  as  to  secure  the  ^ood,  and  to  avoid  the  evil ;  but  that  they 
believe  it  will  be  found  leas  difficidl  to  fix  it  in  practice^  than  to  define  it 
in  theory^  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  left  to  its  own  natural,  undefined 
eompreliensiveness,  to  be  used  according  to  the  good  sense  and  direction 
of  the  teacher.' 

We  believe  equal  unanimity  will  be  found  in  all  who  regard  the 
heart  as  of  more  importance  than  the  intellect,  in  the  adoption  of 
tlie  introductory  definitions  and  principles  of  this  resolution.  The 
closing  remarks,  we  confess  we  do  not  fully  comprehend. 

A  report  was  also  made  on  the  subject  of  classical  studies,  and 
it  was  recommended  to  those  who  adopted  the  views  of  Mr. 
tirimke,  to  organize  an  experimental  institution  on  that  plan.  A 
discussion  was  held  on  the  Use  of  the  Bible;  and  it  was  resolved 
unanimouslyy  '  that  the  Bible  be  recommended  as  a  regular  text 
book  in  every  institution  of  education  at  the  West.'  The  College 
also  expressed  their  conviction,  that  a  text  book  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  a  new  book  on  Mythology,  are  desirable. 
They  declined  giving  an  opinion  on  several  books  presented  to 
them,  as  we  think,  very  properly. 

Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  the  establishment  of 
circuit  schools,  in  thinly  settled  districts,  and  of  associations  of 
teachers  throughout  the  western  country.  It  was  also  advised, 
that  the  month  of  October  be  adopted  as  a  suitable  period  for 
vacations,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  attending  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  College,  which  is  to  be  held  during  this  month. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  issue  a  prospectus  for  a  new 
periodk^l  on  education  for  the  West,  and  endeavor  to  procure 
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subscribers,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  A  Board  of 
Examiners  was  also  appointed,  to  examine  such  teachers  as  should 
voluntarily  offer  themselves,  in  the  course  of  study  laid  down  in 
the  annual  report.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  the  list 
of  English  studies  requires  some  acquaintance  with  Constitutional 
and  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Belles  Lettres  department,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Drawing  and  Music. 

An  interesting  letter  was  presented  to  the  College  by  the  Trus- 
tees and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  requesting  the 
opinion  of  the  College  on  a  number  of  important  questions  relating 
to  the  schools.     We  shall  look,  with  deep  interest,  for  their  replies. 

We  believe  our  readers  will  unite  with  us  in  rejoicing  at  the 
success  of  this  association,  and  in  cordial  wishes  that  it  may  go  on 
and  prosper.  It  is  an  important  instrument  in  elevating  and  im- 
proving the  very  heart  of  our  country,  whose  influence  will  soon 
direct  its  destinies,  and  decide  its  welfare  or  its  ruin.  And  in- 
deed, no  reason  exists  why  it  should  not  act  as  efficiently  as  any 
of  our  Eastern  associations.  The  West  is  continually  sending  for 
the  ablest,  and  most  active,  and  most  energetic  of  our  young  men. 
They  are  training  up  in  a  school  which  will  call  forth  every  faculty 
of  their  minds ;  and  we  think  our  country  has  a  right  to  look  to 
them  for  wise,  and  powerful,  and  successful  action,  in  promoting  its 
highest  interests,  and  watching  over  its  roost  precious  treasures. 
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Evert  year,  and  almost  every  month,  is  adding  to  the  interest 
with  which  Hoiwyl  and  its  plans  of  education  are  regarded.  In 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Annals,  its  great  principles  are 
fully  developed.  A  public  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  the  institution  make  oopious  extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
Vehrli,  the  instructor  of  the  indigent  pupils ;  and  among  the  rest, 
the  following  little  sketch  of  everyday  occurrences,  which  illus- 
trates some  of  these  principles. 

'<  The  other  day  we  had  a  field  to  reap.  The  children  wished  to 
divide  the  labor  among  themselves,  and  begged  me  to  mark  out  a 
portion  for  each  one,  which  I  did.  All  but  L.  and  S.  agreed  to 
finish  their  part  in  the  day.  When  the  usual  hour  of  leaving 
work  arrived,  those  who  had  finished  their  task  went  home  ;  but  the 
others  persisted  in  remaining  till  they  had  finished,  although  it 
should  be  until  ten  o'clock.  Finally,  all  was  done,  and  the  air 
rang  with  their  shouts  of  joy." 
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*  It  is  always  a  question  who  shall  carry  something  back  to  the 
house  in  the  evening,  and  they  dispute,  but  without  quarrelling, 
the  privilege  of  driving  the  little  cart.' 

The  commissioners  go  on  to  state  ; — 

*  He  says  in  another  place  ;  "  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than  the  gaiety  of  spirit  with  which  these  children  labor,  singing, 
and  learning  Hymns,  and  new  Songs.  How  often  have  I  seen 
them  mutually  cheering  and  exciting  each  other,  by  singing  the 
song  which  begins, 

'  Away  ray  children, 
Away  to  the  fields; 
The  waving  ears  invite  us  to  go.'* 

*  As  one  of  the  results  of  this  active  life,  the  pupils  enjoy  excel- 
lent health,  and  for  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  school,  but 
two  of  them  were  really  sick.  When  they  first  come  to  Hofwyl, 
they  are  carefully  examined  by  a  physician,  and  the  state  of 
health  of  each  one  is  noted  in  the  journal.  Several  of  them,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  found  affected  with  symptoms  of  scrofula 
or  similar  diseases.  But  a  sufficient  quantity  of  labor  in  the  open 
air,  simple  and  nutritive  food,  and  constant  cheerfulness,  have  been 
sufficient  to  dissipate  those  symptoms,  almost  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  remedy.  Many  of  them  are  feeble  and  delicate,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  childrenin  the  city.  They  can  neither  bear 
heat  nor  cold,  nor  fatigue.  Now, — all,  without  one  e^^ception,  are 
so  hardened,  that  with  but  little  clothing,  they  cheerfully  en- 
counter rain-stonns  and  severe  cold,  whenever  their  task  calls  them 
out.  In  the  evening,  after  ten  hours'  labor,  they  amuse  them- 
selves with  running  and  jumping.  Their  gymnastic  exercises 
consists,  indeed,  of  their  duties,  which  are  so  varied  as  to  develope 
every  part  of  their  system,  and  prepare  them  to  fulfil  their  destina- 
tion. They  have,  however,  some  exercises  of  the  body  for  recrea- 
tion, which  have  the  same  end  in  view.' 

*  Neatciess,  which  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  their  occu- 
pation is  less  cleanly,  is  scrupulously  observed.  Every  morning, 
the  children  wash  their  hands  and  face,  and  again  at  noon  and  at 
evening  before  they  come  to  the  table.  When  they  have  been  at 
work  with  bare  feet,  they  wash  them  before  going  to  bed.  During 
the  summer,  they  bathe  in  the  neighboring  lake,  several  times  in 
the  week.  The  following  extract  from  Vehrli's  journal,  shows 
how  thb  neatness  is  enforced ; ' — 

"  Yorg  had  not  been  accustomed  to  wash  himself;  he  was  as* 
tonished  that  I  required  him  to  wash  his  hands  and  fitce  several 
times  in  the  day;  and  asked  if  M.  Fellenberg  ordered  it.'' 
•20 
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*  Certainly/  said  I.     *  Why  does  he  look  every  morning  at  all 
the  hands,  if  it  is  not  to  see  that  they  are  all  kept  clean  ?' 

Torg.     '  But  of  what  use  is  it  ? '     Madorli,  who  was  listening  to 
us,  answered,  *  It  makes  you  feel  better.' 

Yorg.     ^  And  why  does  it  make  me  feel  better?' 
'  I  will  tell  you  the  reason,'  said  I,  '  if  you  will  listen  to  roe. 
We  perspire  constantly.    Our  bodies  send  out  incessantly,  a  mois- 
ture on  the  skin ;  and  you  know,  that  when  we  work  hard,  we 
perspire  very  freely.     And  even  when  we  are  not  at  work,  this 
vapor  is  always  rising  from  our  bodies.     Liook,  while  I  hold  my 
hand  over  this  pane  of  glass — ^What  is  that  so  white  upon  the  glass, 
and  which  prevents  your  seeing  through  it  ? ' 
Yorg  put  his  finger  upon  it  and  said,  '  It  is  wet.' 
^  Yes  ;  it  is  made  wet  by  the  water,  or  the  vapor  which  comes 
out  of  my  hand.     If  we  did  not  wash  ourselves  every  day,  and 
suffered  the  dust  and  dirt  to  harden  on  the  skin,  the  perspiration 
would  not  come  out ;  and  then,  we  should  very  easily  get  sick.' 


MISCELLANY. 

MEETUie  OF  THE   AMERICAN  LtCEUM. 

The  fidh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  will  uke  place 
at  New  York,  on  Friday,  May  8th.  We  are  informed  that  armngeinenfs 
have  been  made  which  will  render  the  meeting  highly  interesting.  The- 
Lyceums  throughout  our  country  are  invited  to  send  representatives; 
and  if  only  a  small  portion  of  them  comply  with  the  request,  the  state* 
ments  and  discutwions  of  such  an  assembly  of  men,  interested  in  popular 
improvement,  cannot  but  give  new  light,  and  a  new  impulse,  to  every 
friend  of  education. 

Legislative  Measures. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  bill  incorporating  a  Medical 
Institution  in  connection  with  Geneva  College.  This  institution  is  said 
to  offer  the  best  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough  medical  knowledge. 

The  Legislature  of  Indiana,  at  their  late  session,  incorporated  the  New 
Harmony  Manual  Labor  College.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is, 
*  that  no  religious  doctrine  or  tenets  peculiar  to  any  sect  of  professing 
christians,  or  atheistical,  or  infidel  doctrines,  ever  be  taught  the  students 
of  said  institution,  as  such,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  of  the 
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profenofBi  tuloTS,  or  members  of  the  eorporatioDy  or  any  persons '  eon- 
nected  therewith,  under  the  penalty  of  immediate  expulsion  !^ 

The  Legislature  of  Delaware  have  g'raoted  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of 
Newark  College,  and  the  fund  for  Common  Schools,  at  the  moment  when 
other  States  are  endeavoring  to  abolish  lotteries,  as  destructive  to  publie 
morals. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  provided  that  the  premium  paid  by 
ftockholders  on  $3,000,000  of  stock  for  canals  and  roads  should  be  formed 
into  a  fund  which  shall  be  employed  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools 
when  it  accumulates  to  $3,000,000.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  mean- 
time? 

The  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund  has 
passed,  with  one  provision  peculiarly  adapted  to  excite  effort.  The  fund 
is  distributed  one  half  according  to  population,  and  the  other,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  raised  by  the  people.  We  hope  this  is  only  a  com- 
me\)cement----a  temporary  measure.  Massachusetts  owes  an  example 
of  a  better  system  than  she  now  has,  to  herself  and  to  surrounding  states. 

SiLifiuAn's  Journal  of  Scieitce. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  the  subscription  list  of  this  able  and  na- 
tional work  is  again  reduced, — and  still  more,  to  believe,  that  it  is  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men  who  give  time  to  solid  reading.  The 
same  cause  destroys  annually  some  of  our  best  newspapers,  and  leaves 
their  places  to  be  occupied  by  those  which  are  trifling,  or  even  pernicious. 
But  if  those  wbo  value  knowledge,  cannot  or  will  not  re<id,  we  beg  them 
to  aid  in  preserving  a  treasury  of  knowledge  so  valuable  as  this. 

Education  in  South  Ame&ica. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  for  the  following 
interesting  intelligence  from  South  America. 

It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  hear  of  the  success  which  con- 
tinues to  attend  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  labors  of  the  statesmen  of 
New  Grenada,  in  promoting  education^  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
many  other  important  objects  in  that  leading  repulilic  of  the  South ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  such  laudable  undertakings  may  find  many 
imitators. 

A  **  House  of  Refbge,  Instruction  and  Beneficence,''  bas  been  estab- 
lished in  Bogota,  the  Congress  having  appropriated  $5000  for  this 
object.  An  Hospital  bas  been  fitted  up  for  this  important  institution ; 
and  there  are  already  placed  in  it  19  boys  under  14  years  of  age,  receiving 
instruotion,  46  men,  most  of  them  old  and  invalids^  8  young  children,  47 
women,  chiefiy  old  and  invalids,  but  a  few  of  them  girls  employed  in  the 
domestie  establishment,  and  46  foundling»— total,  160.    They  are  uugbt 
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flpinniog,  &o.,  and  carpenter'B  work.  Shoemaking,  and  other  trades  are 
to  be  added. 

When  the  building  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  inmates,  ths 
•gents  of  the  police  were  ordered  to  bring  in  from  the  streets  all  mendi- 
cants, vagabonds,  &c.,  and  thus  the  above  collection  was  soon  made. 
Dr.  Ignacia  Gutierrez  has  been  appointed  Director;  and  a  handsome 
eulogium  is  paid  to  his  zeal  and  activity  In  this  interesting  enterprise. 

The  arithmetic  of  Padre  Mora,  (a  New  Granadan,)  has  been  reprinted 
for  the  use  of  the  primary  aud  secondary  schools.  It  forms  an  octavo 
volume  of  144  pages,  at  the  price  of  92.  The  Spanish  running  hand  is 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  republic. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  literary  institutions  which  gave  public  exhibitions 
the  past  year.  They  comprehend  the  central  university,  and  those  of 
Magdalena  and  Cauca,  16  colleges,  and  4  minor  academies. 

A  school  of  Mutual  Instruction  has  been  opened  in  a  parish  in 
the  province  of  Veliz,  by  a  Curate,  Dr.  Marino,  who  conducts  it  gra- 
tuitously. 

A  Literary  Society  for  Mutual  Instruction  has  been  formed  at  Cartha- 
geoa,  which  holds  meetings  for  that  purpose  every  Sunday  and  great 
holiday,  and  for  other  objects  twice  a  month. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  also  that  a  public  library  has  been  founded  at 
Matanzas,  (Cuba,)  by  tbe  united  exertions  of  the  <  Patriotic  Deputation/ 
the  city  Government,  and  governor  Noriega. 

Books  for  the  Blind. 

In  addition  to  the  Acts,  and  a  Reading  book,  an  Elementary  grammar 
has  recently  been  printed  for  the  blind  ;  and  the  plan  is  now  so  far  ma- 
tured, that  nothing  but  the  aid  of  the  benevolent  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
library  for  Vie  btincL  On  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  we  received  tbe  fol- 
lowing note  from  Dr.  Howe,  in  reply  to  oar  inquiries  as  to  the  result  of 
his  efforts. 

<  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  sufficient  aid  to  warrant  undertaking  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  of  900  copies — $1,000  from  the  Mass.  Bible 
Society,  $1,000  from  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  $B0O  from  the 
Ladies'  New  York  Bible  Society.  I  should  like  to  print,  also,  Proverbs, 
Psalms,  Genesis,  &c. 

^  I  am  anxious  to  raise  money  enough,  now  the  subject  is  before  the 
public,  to  enable  us  to  print  a  select  library  for  tbe  blind.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  circular,  printed  with  the  improved  type,  which  I  send  you  for 
insertion  in  the  Annals.' 

We  insert  this  circular  in  its  own  appropriate  character.  Our  rea- 
ders will  perceive,  that  by  the  reduction  in  the  height  of  the  type,  the 
size  of  tbe  books  will  be  materially  lessened ;  and*  the  appeal  which  is 
made  will,  we  are  confident,  reach  their  hearts.    It  is  affecting  to  wit* 
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IVS8  the  eagerness  with  which  pupils  come,  when  a  new  book  is  printing, 
and  ask — *  Can  you  not  give  us  some  scraps  ?  We  want  something  to 
read.  We  do  not  like  to  wait  till  the  whole  book  is  printed  ! '  The  be- 
nevolence of  the  community  has  awakened  their  dormant  minds,  and  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  power  of  reading.  But  the  work  is  then  but 
half  done.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  in  whose 
behalf  so  loud  an  appeal  has  been  made.  They  have  learned  to  read; 
they  desire  to  r^ad ;  but  there  is  almos<t  nothing  to  supply  this  craving 
want.  We  would  suggest  as  one  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  that 
individuals,  or  a  set  of  subscribcrH,  should  select  some  little  book  which 
they  may  deem  suitable  fur  the  blind,  and  give  a  sum  sufficient  to  stereo- 
type, and  thus  to  perpetuate  it,  as  has  been  done  in  other  cases  of  the 
kind.  In  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  none  who  know  the 
Jiigh  character  of  the  Trustees  will  have  any  doubt  that  they  will  be 
faithfully  applied. 

We  hope  the  subject  will  be  brought  up  wherever  it  is  known,  before 
the  meetings  of  benevolent  sKsociations  in  the  month  of  May,  and  that 
something  effectual  will  l>e  done.  Let  our  country  have  the  satisfactioo 
of  supplying  the  blind  throughout  the  world  with  books,  and  let  not  the 
object  be  defeated  by  dividing  efforts ! 

A  FLouaisHirfo  Town. 

Homer,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  only  3,307  in 
1830,  contains  2  academies,  and  32  school  districts  in  which  schools  were 
kept  seven  months  in  a  year.  Allowing  the  largest  possible  proportion 
of  children  among  this  population,  the  average  number  in  each  school 
cannot  exceed  30. 

In  the  same  town  there  are  also  circulated  425  copies  of  weekly  news* 
papers,  and  506  copies  of  monthlies ;  besides  113  magazines,  some  of 
which  are  monthly  and  others  semi-monthly;  in  all,  1044.  Among 
these,  are  450  Temperance  Recorder,  20  Childrens'  Magazine,  and  8 
Parley's  Magazine. 

Oaklaho  College. 

Oakland  College^  founded  about  five  years  since,  located  in  Mississippi, 
30  miles  above  Natchez,  contains  at  present,  110  students,  a  number  of 
whom  have  the  ministry  in  view,'inr  a  profession.  Funds  are  now  soli- 
cited to  aid  in  its  permanent  establishment. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Asiatic  Females. 

From  a  London  Magazine  we  learn  that  a  Society  has  been  formed 
pf  ladiea  of  various  denominations  for  the  improyemeqt  of  females  in 
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China  and  India,  by  collecting  and  difTuaing  infortnation  on  tbia  aubjectr- 
aeiiding  out  teochera,  and  aiding  in  the  formation  of  suhoola,  by  granta  of 
money  and  books. 

Preble  Countt  Association  of  Teachers. 

This  association  was  formed  at  a  convention  of  professional  teachers, 
at  Edton,  Preble  County,  Ohio,  on  the  Slst  of  March.  Their  objects  are 
the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members,  and  the  establishment,  so  far 
as  their  associntion  extends,  of  a  uniform  system  of  instruction,  and  of 
school  discipline,  for  common  schools.  With  this  view,  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  is  directed  to  correspond  with  other  similar  societies, 
wherever  they  exist,  and  obtain  all  possible  information  in  regard  to  the 
mo^t  approved  methods  of  teurhing,  and  of  disci[)line,  and  the  best  books 
for  elementary  instruction  ;  and  to  submit  the  information  thus  obtained, 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Society  at  each  regular  meeting,  which  is  to  be 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  af\er  complaining  loudly  of  a  uni- 
versal want,  among  teachers,  of  the  qualifications  inditipensable  to  those 
who  conduct  even  the  humblest  school,  they  say  that  the  fault  lies  in  the 
unhappy  practice  of  employing  cheap  and  irregular  teachers;  and  that 
the  true  remedy  consists  In  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  for 
teachers,  and  paying  them  so  well  that  they  need  not  be  compelled  to 
leave  their  profession. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  West,  and 
the  great  neglect  of  primary  education  there,  may  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  in  thus  attempting  to  elevate  the  stondard  of  qualifications,  it  is  only 
insisted  that  every  teacher  ought  to  be  fully  *  acquainted  with  Orthog« 
raphy,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  English  Gr&mmar;'  and  may 
hence  see  the  importance  of  such  efibrts  as  those  now  making  by  the 
Western  Literary  Institute,  already  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this 
number.  We  hope  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
country  will  ere  long  produce  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  public  senti- 
ment, that  our  western  brethren  may  raise  their  eyes  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  for  teachers  of  youth  than  that  which  the  Preble 
County  Association  seem  compelled,  at  present,  to  propose.  In  a  govern- 
ment like  our  own,  it  is  not  only  dingraceful,  but  absolutely  unsafe,  for 
any  state  to  be  so  fur  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  not  to  give  to  every 
child,  besides  the  branches  above  mentioned,  a  knowledge  of  Geography, 
and  the  History  of  at  least  our  own  country,  together  with  some  general 
notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  nation  in  which  he  lives,  and 
of  the  constitution  and  relations  of  his  own  physical  frame. 

The  Preble  County  Association  of  Teachers  were  to  have  held  a 
meeting,  April  llth,  on  the  subject  of  esUiblishing  a  County  Teachers' 
Seminary. 
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The  AviTALS. 

We  are  happy  to  annoance  that  all  the  sets  of  the  Annals  on  hand  the  last 
year  are  disposed  of,  and  that,  by  additional  sacrifices  on  the  work,  the  Editor 
has  succeeded  in  relieving  it  entirely  from  embarrassment,  and  securing  a 
•onnd  subscription  list.  To  those  who  have  aided  us  so  cordially  in  this  effort, 
we  offer  our  congratulations  as  well  as  our  thanks.  As  one  result,  we  have  been 
enabled  for  some  months  past  to  give  more  of  our  personal  attention  to  the 
work,  and  we  hope,  to  render  it  more  interesting  to  them.  We  invite  them 
again  to  join  us  in  a  pledge,  that  our  efforts  shall  not  cease,  until  one  American 
psriodtealon  Education  shall  be  so  patronized,  as  not  only  to  secure  its  existence, 
but  to  call  forth  and  reward  the  ablest  pens ;  and  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble, the  best  views  on  this  subject. 

MoKTBLT  Advocate  of  Education. 

There  is  a  peculiar  tenacity  in  the  public  in  regard  to  the  titles  of  works,  of 
which  we  were  not  formerly  aware.  Although  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  new  series  of  the  '  Journal  of  Education  '  was  begun,  under  the  title  of 
^Annals,'  we  still  receive  orders  and  remittances  for  the  '  Journal.'  This  work 
Is  quoted  and  referred  to  as  the  ^Journal.*  In  the  American  Alnianao;  it  is 
spoken  of  only  as  a  continuation  of  the  *  Journal ; '  and,  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  one  of  our  agents  advertised  it,  a  few  weeks  since,  as  the 
^  Journal  of  Education  ! ' 

We  have  also  had  occasion  to  know  the  inconvenience  of  similar  titles,  from 
the  interchange  of  orders  and  payments,  and  complaints  and  communications 
between  this  work  and  the  '  Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society ;  *  and 
although  the  titles  were  so  different,  the  Society  deemed  it  necessary  to  change 
tlie  name  to  *  Quarterly  Register,'  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion. 

It  was  on  the  ground  of  these  facts  that  we  regretted  the  adoption  of  the 
name  *  Monthly  Journal  of  Education,'  by  a  new  work,  and  urged  our  claims, 
for  the  reasons  familiar  in  the  transfer  of  periodicals,  and  of  the  business  and 
titles  of  established  mercantile  houses.  We  believe,  that  had  the  Editor  of  the 
new  work  been  equally  familiar  with  tliese  facts,  he  would  have  agreed  with 
US ;  and  that  if  any  teacher  should  establish  an  *  Edgehill  Seminary,'  after 
he  had  thought  proper  to  change  the  name  of  his  own  school,  he  would  view  the 
whole  subject  in  a  different  light;  but  we  have  no  wish  to  continue  the  debate. 

Satisfied  as  we  were  by  the  Editor's  assurance,  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 
design,  we  proposed  a  compromise,  without  an  abandonment  of  principles  on 
either  side ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  we  anticipated,  we 
offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  change.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  he  has 
complied  with  our  request,  and  designs  to  call  the  work  the  Monthly  Advo- 
cate or  Education  ;  and.  although  the  Editor  appears  to  decline  our  propo- 
sals, we  are  still  ready  to  fulfil  them. 

The  numbers  of  this  work  have  increased  in  interest ;  and  although  we  may 
find  occasion  for  'breaking  a  lance '  sometimes  in  a  friendly  way,  on  some  point 
of  difference,  we  trust  we  shall  have  in  the  *  Advocate  '  an  able  and  cordial  co- 
adjutor, in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Education.  We  are  obliged  to  omil 
an  interesting  extract  we  had  marked. 


MO 
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The  Tallejr. 

FaniilMd  for  the  Aaath  of  Education  by  Lowslx.  Masov, 

Bofton  Acadonjof  Moiie. 

owly* 


ProfiMMTlntte 


In    the       quiet      peaceful        vale.  Where  the  flowers  their  eweetf  ez  • 


^^^^^^ 


•  hale»    Blithe  and     gay.     Every      daj»     I    have  joys  that    need 


ss^s^^s^ 


i 


tail— Blithe  and  gay.      Every      day. 


I    havejoyi  that   need  not     fiuL 


There  a  silver  streamlet  flows; 

O'er  its  |3ebbly  bed  it  ffoes 

Hast'niiig  1^,  Merrily, 

While  the  bushes  round  it  close. 


Soflly  blows  the  morning  breexe. 
Sing  the  birds  and  bum  the  bees; 
Sweet  the  night,  Whea  the  light 
Fades  around  the  forest  trees. 


Meadows  smile  in  shininr  green ; 
While  the  flocks,  so  white  and  clean. 
Skip  and  play,  All  the  day. 
Till  the  starry  night  comes  on. 


All  is  mild  and  gentle  here, 

Free  from  danger,  free  from  fear; 
Peace  and  love  From  above 
Shine  upon  ns  all  the  year. 


PNEUMATICS, 

iDclude  an  Air  Pump  which  can  be  used  for  Exhausting  or  Condensing  by  reversing  th» 
valves.  ArchlinedeH*  Spiral  Pump,  a  Lifiiog  Pump,  an'd  an  impjH)ved  Forcing  Pump  or 
.Fire  Engine,  an  apparatus  for  raising  a  weight  of  §0  or  75  lbs.  by  the  ezlernal  pressure 
•of  the  air;  do.  lor  weighing  air;  Condensing  chamber  and  revolving  Jet ;  Ueniitspherical 
Cups  with  stopcock  and  handle;  Syphon;  Bell  for  vacuum,  two  receivers;  Bell  Glass.; 
Tall  Jar  and  Balloons ;  Glass  Bulb,  and  a  case  with  apartments  suited  to  the  different  arti- 
cles,   $43  00 

.Air  Puiqp  and  Receiver,  separate, ^        .        ,        $10  00 

8TEAM-£NGIN£S> 

^niatore  Models  of  Steam-Engines,  of  the  most  approved  constructfon.  The  only  fuel 
required  is  a  spirit  lamp,  with  eight  wicks,  which  accompanies  the  engine.  The  whole  is 
based  upon  cast  iron ;  has  a  copper  Boiler,  with  Steam  Gate,  Guage  Cock,  and  Safety 
Valve ;  a  Reservoir  for  water  and  condensed  steam ;  Steam  Chest,  inclosing  the  steam 
valve,  connected  to  an  adjustable  Lever,  which  is  woiked  by  an  eccentrlr  on  the  main 
:8haft,  and  admitting  the  steam  to  act  alternately  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Piston.  The 
exhausted  steam  passes  into  the  reservoir,  and  is  taken  from  thence  by  means  of  a  forcing 
pump,  and  injected  into  the  boiler,  Where  it:  is  again  converted  into  steam.  Every  part  of 
this  machine  is  beautifully  and  thoroughly  finished  and  packed  in  a  neat  case  with  lock 
and  key, $50  00 

A  larger  Engine, -on  the  same  princif^e^  with  small  jnacliinery  attached,  sudb  as  Turning 
Lathe,  Circular  Saw,  Trip  Hammer^  and  Grindstone,         .....       $10000 

Magnetic  Magazines,^f  various  sizes  and  shapes,  from        ...  50  eta.-  lo  $10  00 

W.  D.  T.^does  not  confine  himsplf  solely  to  the  apparatus  above  enumerated,  but 
will  furnitih  to  onlerfrotn-fiescription  by  drawingK,  or  reference  to  cuts. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  (purchase,  are  invited  to  call  and  examine.  Orders  respect- 
fully solicited  and  punctually  attended  to. 

WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOR 

PUBLISHES 

THE   MEDICAL   MAGAZINE. 

It  has  already  arrived  at  the  close  of  its  second  year  of  publication.  But  as  it  is  about  to 
-appear  under  new  auspices,  we  take  the  liberty  to  present  its  claims  again  for  your  patron- 
age. The  conduct  of  the  Magazine  is  under  the  control  of  thirty  physicians  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  under  the  name  of  prorprietors,  who  choose  its  Editors,  and  ft  el  themselves 
pledged  to  contribute  for  its  support.  It  is  now  under  tlie  editorial  care  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Flint, 
-of  Boston,  Dr.  E.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  and  Drs.  A.  A.  Gould  and  E.  G.  Da-vis,  of  Bos- 
ton. To  ensure  valuaale  communications,  the  publishers  offer  one  dollar  a  page  for  all  orig* 
inal  matter  approved  by  the  Editors.  Wiih  such  prospects  of  an  interesting  and  well  con- 
ducted Journal,  we -confidently  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  Public. 

Terms: — Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month',  at  $4,00  per  annum,  payable  on 
delivery  of  the  third  number. 

■  ■ '  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ,  ■  ■  I  -  .  tm,k  • 

BOBBINS'  AJVCIE3iT  AND  MODERN   HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  THE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Just  published,  a  new  and  [improved  edition  of  R(»biks'  Outliitesof  Ancient  and 
Modern  History;  containing,  besides  other  additions,  air  extensive  series  of  Questions, 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  neatly  executed  engravings,  several  of  which  were  designed 
expressly  for  the  work. 

This  is  the  most  recent  elementary  work  on  Universal  History  before  the  public,  and  it 
has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  first  seminaries  in  the  country.  It  is  recommended  by 
Rev.  D.  Matthews,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York,  Prof.  Anthon  of  Columbia 
College,  Mr.  Bostwick,  Prof,  of  History  in  the  New  York  University,  Mr.  Wm.  Forrest,  of 
the  Collegiate  School,  Mr.  AVm.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Lafayette  Inttitute,  Messrs.  R.  Manaand 
T.  A.  Nash,  Classical  Teachers,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Porter,  of  the  Washington  Institute,  and 
John  Griscom,  L.  L.  D.,.all  of  New  York.  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Middleton  Ct.,  Prof.  Kingsley  of  Yale  College,  Mr.  J.  P.  Brace,  present  Principal,  and  Miss 
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SCHOOL  COLONY  OF  MEYKIRCH, 

COITNKCTED   WITH  THE  IITSTITUTION  OF  FBLLEIBBRO. 

Colonies  have  been  planted,  and  settlements  made  for  the 
working  of  mines,  the  establishment  of  manufactories  and  trading 
houses,  and  the  promotion  of  civilization  and  religion  among  pagan 
nations  ;  and  these  efforts  have  been  successful.  But  we  know  of 
no  effort  in  our  own  country,  to  avail  ourselves  of  tliis  economical 
and  enterprising  plan,  to  promote  the  comnum  education  of  the 
indigent  and  the  neglected. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Annals,'  we  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  effort  of  this  kind  which  was  made  by  Fellenbcrg,  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  at  Hofwyl.  To  many  of  our 
readers,  it  is  unknown  ;  and  we  believe  all  will  be  gratified  in  hav- 
ing their  recollections  revived  on  the  subject,  at  a  moment  when 
BO  many  plans  are  in  agitation  for  the  education  of  the  destitute. 

*  The  frequent  failure  of  attempts  to  establish  Agricultural 
Schools  on  the  plan  of  Hofwyl,  led  him  to  believe  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  suitable  locality,  and  persons  capable  of  directing 
it,  was  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
establish  a  colony  of  children^  under  proper  superintendence,  on 
a  piece  of  uncultivated  land,  and  leave  them  to  earn  their  own 
subsistence  by  their  labors;  employing  the  hours  necessary  for 
repose  from  bodily  fatigue,  in  giving  them  appropriate  instruction. 
He  thus  hoped  to  provide  for  their  practksal  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation^ with  only  the  capital  necessary  to  establish  them,  and  the 
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aid  of  a  low  price  paid  by  such  pupils  as  might  be  sent  by  pa- 
rents who  were  not  in  a  state  of  poverty.  About  fifteen  acres  are 
devoted  to  th'is  colony.  In  the  climate  of  Berne,  (which  is  fiir 
from  being  favorable,)  this  is  deemed  sufficient,  in  connection  with 
the  various  branches  of  industry  which  will  be  introduced,  to  sup- 
port a  school  of  thirty  pupils.  This  he  considers  as  the  extent  to 
which  such  an  establishment  should  be  carried. 

*  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1827,  after  seven  years'  per- 
severance in  seeking  a  suitable  place  and  proper  teachers,  that  he 
succeeded  in  beginning  the  establishment.  It  was  opened  with  six 
pupils. 

The  boys  who  formed  the  colony  were  detached  from  the 
School  of  Hofwyl,  and  established,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his 
island,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  favorably  exposed,  but  poorly 
cultivated.  Hofwyl  serves,  in  place  of  the  sliip  of  Robinson,  in 
fumbhing  them  supplies,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants. 

They  found  nothing  on  this  mountain  but  a  shed,  which  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  bouse  they  were  to  build  for  themselves. 
The  plan  and  materials  of  this  building  were  prepared  before  hand ; 
yet  their  labors  in  its  construction  attached  them  to  it  as  their  own 
work. 

It  was  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  this  building,  that  I  first  visited  the  Colony.  There 
were  traces  of  those  imperfections  which  attend  first  efforts^  and 
which,  in  needino;  to  be  corrected,  serve  as  a  lesson  of  experience 
and  patience.  They  were  engaged  in  extending  the  wings  of  their 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  their  animals — in  digging  a 
cellar,  or  rather  a  basement  story,  which  would  provide  room  for 
their  dairy  and  vegetables  during  the  winter,  and  also  for  one  or 
two  looms,  as  means  of  employing  their  hours  of  leisure.  Their 
common  bed,  for  the  time,  was  a  large  space  filled  with  straw,  and 
covered  with  an  immense  sheet,  on  which  they  reposed  side  by 
side.  Their  food  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  potatoes,  with 
the  milk  of  their  cow,  and  bread  sent  from  Hofwyl.  Their  dining 
room  was  furnished  with  slates  and  books,  which  indicated  that  it 
served  also  as  their  school  room.  Two  or  three  hours  in  a  day 
were  devoted  to  instruction.  A  pupil  of  Vehrli  watched  continu- 
ally over  their  moral  conduct,  and  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture, which  they  are  required  to  bring  into  operation  upon  uncul- 
tivated land,  served  as  a  course  of  practical  education.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  see,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude  and  comparative  pri- 
vation, the  cheerfulness  and  activity  which  pervaded  the  whole 
mass  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness  which 
seemed  to  reign  toward  each  other,  and  toward  their  leader. 


T%eir  Cottage  and  Resources.  &45 

At  a  second  visit,  in  1899, 1  found  their  house  completed,  with 
a  convenient  kitchen,  cellar,  dairy,  and  weaving  room,  in  the  base- 
ment story  ;  and  their  bed  room  furnished  with  separate  beds. 

During  the  year  preceding,  they  had,  with  the  aid  of  a  work- 
man, pierced  a  passage  through  a  soft  sand  rock,  5  feet  in  height, 
and  280  feet  in  length,  into  the  mountain,  to  procure  water. 
They  had  raised  a  terrace,  6fteen  feet  wide,  to  serve  as  a  road, 
and  prevent  the  ground  from  washing;  and  another,  twenty  feet 
square,  and  six  feet  high  at  the  extremity,  as  a  garden  spot,  in 
front  of  the  house.  In  addition  to  this,  a  spot  of  several  acres, 
covered  with  wood  four  years  before,  was  now  perfectly  cleared, 
even  from  stumps,  and  under  fine  cultivation,  chieSy  in  potatoes. 
The  tillage  of  this  ground,  with  their  washing,  cooking,  sewing  and 
weaving,  occupied  their  laboring  hours ;  and  four  hours  daily  on 
the  average,  were  devoted  to  instruction.  They  attended  public 
worship  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  occasionally 
at  Hofwyl. 

Their  stock  consisted  of  a  hive  of  bees,  two  cows,  one  of  which 
was  presented  by  Capo  D'lslrias,  the  President  of  Greece,  two 
goats,  and  two  swine,  which  arrived  at  midnight  without  any  mes- 
sage, but  were  supposed  to  be  a  present  from  the  philanthropic 
naturalist,  Bonafoux,  who  had  just  before  visited  them.' 

The  engravings  at  the  commencement  of  the  article  show  the 
appearance  and  plan  of  the  little  compact  cottage  of  these  '  Rob- 
insons,' as  they  are  familiarly  termed.  They  are  sheltered  in  the 
rear  by  the  mountain,  covered  with  forests.  In  front,  will  be 
seen  a  terrace  of  some  height,  constructed  by  the  boys,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  vegetable  garden  ;  and  on  the  right,  a  bee  hive,  which 
furnishes  a  part  of  their  stores.  The  interior  of  the  cottage  is 
designed  to  bring  all  the  appendages  of  the  establishment  under 
a  single  roof,  both  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  of  more  complete 
shelter  and  warmth,  during  the  severe  winters  of  this  climate. 

'  Their  food  consisted  of  potatoes,  carrots,  clotted  or  curdled  milk, 
and  soup  made  with  butter  or  pork.  They  had  a  supply  of  po- 
tatoes, milk,  and  butter,  from  their  own  stores.  They  had  not  yet 
sufficient  grass  for  their  cow  ;  and  were  also  dependent  on  Hofwyl 
for  bread,  and  oil  for  lights.  In  return,  they  had  sent  thither 
during  the  year,  a  calf,  a  kid,  three  pieces  of  linen  of  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  each,  and  a  quantity  of  wood. 

In  order  to  establish  this  school,  Fellenberg  had  expended  about 
seven  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the  purchase  money  of  the 
land.  The  latter  has  been  paid  in  part,  by  wood  cut  from  it ;  and 
the  value  of  the  spot,  in  its  actual  state,  far  exceeds  tlie  expense 
incurred. 

•21 
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It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  such  an  establish- 
ment would  not  serve  best  as  a  moral  hospital,  for  those  unhappy 
youths  who  are  often  sent  in  despair  on  board  ships,  or  into  mill*- 
tary  establishments,  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  their  habits  of 
vice.  The  isolated  situation — the  necessary  absence  of  external 
temptation — combined  with  a  mild,  but  strict  discipline — would 
exert  an  influence  far  more  favorable  to  reformation,  than  the  cor- 
rupting atmosphere  of  a  ship  or  a  camp.  I  could  wish,  however, 
to  see  it  under  the  direction  of  parents^  that  the  softening  influ- 
ence of  ihe  family  state  might  be  added  to  the  subduing  power  of 
other  means.' 

We  have  recently  received  the  following  account  of  the  same 
establishment,  at  a  later  period,  by  Ffancis  Baldwin  Duppa,  Esq,, 
an  English  magistrate  who  visited  Hofvvyl,  and  who  saw  in  it  one 
indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
relieve  England  from  its  load  of  pauperism. 

'But  I  must  not  quit  the  boy's  school,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  Little  Robinsons, so  called,  from  the  hereof  Dc  Foe.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day  in  the  month  of  August,  1832,  that  I  accompanied 
M.  de  Fellenberg  on  horseback,  to  see  the  little  colony  of  which 
1  had  heard  so  mucli.  We  quilted  Hofvvyl,  and  after  passing  some 
rich,  cultivated  land,  ascended  the  Jura  ridge  of  mountains.  In 
an  opening  of  a  pine  forest,  looking  down  upon  perhaps  tlie  most 
superb  view  I  ever  yet  beheld — a  rich  valley  beneath,  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  Bernese  Alps  in  the  distance, — stands  a  moderate 
sized  cottage,  built  after  the  Swiss  fashion,  with  all  the  appendages 
under  one  roof,  surrounded  by  about  seven  or  eight  acres  of 
ground,  cultivated  with  all  the  neatness  of  a  garden. 

With  a  joyous,  yet  anxious  look,  my  venerable  companion 
seized  the  reins  of  my  horse,  bade  me  be  silent  and  go  in.  I  did 
go,  and  found  twenty  little  boys  at  their  lessons  round  a  table.  I 
had  not  been  in  an  instant,  before  M.  de  Fellenberg  followed.  All 
the  faces  beamed  again  with  joy,  and  every  little  hand  was  stretched 
forth  to  catch  that  of  its  benefactor.  No  father  returning  from  a 
voyage  could  have  been  welcomed  with  greater  joy,  and  no  chil- 
dren could  have  had  their  welcome  returned  with  more  parental 
aflfection.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  touching  scenes  I 
ever  witnessed.  Twenty-five  boys,  the  eldest  not  above  thirteen 
years  of  age,  were  inhabiting  a  cottage  which  had  been  entirely 
constructed  by  themselves  and  their  comrades  who  had  preceded 
them.  It  is  a  neat,  ooinfortable  dwelling,  at  a  distance  from  any 
other  habitation  of  man.  In  the  room  first  entered,  was  the  fuel 
for  the  winter,  neatly  piled ;  hard  by  lived  the  cow  :  and  close  to 
the  cow-house,  was  the  kitchen,  where  a  large  marmot  bespoke 
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'tliat  well  direicted  industry,  even  in  this  spot,  so  little  favored  by 
the  riclies  of  nature,  could  earn  its  wages  and  subsistence,  and  that 
of  no  despicable  description.  Above  the  kitchen  was  the  dormi* 
tory,  with  the  agricultural  implements,  spades,  hoes,  and  rakes, 
neatly  arranged  around  the  wall,  while  the  beds  were  constructed 
of  the  rude  unpolished  timber  of  the  forest.  The  boys,  as  1  be- 
fore said,  were  in  the  school  room,  where  they  went  through  many 
of  their  exercises,  before  me.  The  library  did  not  contain  many 
books ;  but  one  of  them  was  a  German  translation  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  a  book  that  M.  de  Fellenberg,  as  well  as  Rousseau,  con- 
siders as  one  most  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  most  interest- 
ing for  children. 

The  boys  had  sunk  a  well,  and  after  conveying  the  water  in  a 
running  stream  through  the  house,  directed  its  course  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  irrigate  a  portion  of  their  meadow.  Tlie  garden 
was  a  terrace  of  earth,  thrown  up  by  dint  of  labor.  When  I  con- 
sidered that  but  a  short  time  back,  the  whole  of  this  was  occupied 
by  forest,  and  that  no  hands  had  been  engaged  in  clearing  it  but 
the  little  ones  I  saw,  and  those  of  their  fellows  who  preceded  them 
— when  I  considered  the  barrenness  of  the  ground  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  beheld  the  productiveness  of  theirs, — and 
when  I  considered  the  beautiful  scene  I  had  witnessed,  between 
the  little  workmen  and  their  master,  I  felt  convinced  that  nothing 
but  a  benevolence  and  intelligence  such  as  M.  de  Fellenberg's 
were  necessary,  to  reclaim  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  waste 
soil  of  our  own  country.  This  school  is  made  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  the  boys  into  Hofwyl.  They  here  learn  to 
essay  their  powers,  to  combat,  with  but  few  advantai^es,  the  difficul- 
ties nature  has  thrown  in  the  path  of  man.  The  boy  wants  a 
house  to  live  in — there  are  the  materials  in  the  forest ; — a  bed — 
there,  likewise,  will  he  obtain  one ; — he  wants  to  eat — the  soil 
will  give  him  food  by  industry.  They  are  in  the  position  of  Cru- 
soe on  the  island,  and  Hofwyl  is  their  stranded  vessel,  from  which 
they  can  obtain  the  objects  most  necessary  to  them ;  they  must 
look  to  their  own  resources  for  the  rest.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  children  upon  their  natural  resources,  and  training  them 
truly  to  appreciate,  from  earliest  infancy,  the  real  condition  of  man 
upon  the  earth ;  of  thoroughly  convincing  them,  that  idleness  is 
the  mother  of  want  and  that  indusfry  produces  plenty,  that  this 
colony  was  founded.  In  a  more  artiOcial  state  of  society,  (and 
particularly  in  England,  where  the  poor  laws  are  in  force,)  the 
mevitable  consequences  of  inactivity  are  not  so  palpable  ;  and  no- 
thing short  of  those  consequences,  constantly  before  the  eyes,  will 
keep  men  continually  in  action.  God  has  placed  them  directly 
in  view — we  cast  a  veil  over  them,  and  are  now  reaping  the  fruit.' 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Essay  on  the  InirodticHon  of  the  MUural  Sciences  into  Comnum  Schiools. 
Read  al  the  Meeting  of  thiMmerican  Lyceum^  in  May,  1833. 

Bt  Prop.  Dewet,  of  Pittsfibld. 

As  the  subject  of  the  following  Essay  5vas  expressed  In  general 
terms  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lyceum,  the  writer  felt 
himself  authorized  to  discourse  upon  it  in  the  various  aspects  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  may  have  entered  more 
fully  into  the  examination  of  the  subject  than  the  Committee  ex- 
pected ;  and  he  may  have  failed  to  treat  upon  soipe  part  of  the 
subject  which  they  had  contemplated.  As  it  is,  the  essay  is  pre- 
sented before  them.  The  thoughts  will  be  arranged  under  several 
distinct  heads. 

I.     Object  and  general  view  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

The  design  of  Natural  History  is  the  description  of  all  the 
natural  productions  to  which  man  has  access.  Its  subjects  are  as 
numerous  and  diversified  as  are  the  objects  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  waters,  and  on  and  within  the  earth  itself.  The  science  car- 
ries (he  student  into  an  examination  of  this  extensive  department 
of  the  works  of  the  Divine  Being. 

A  general  and  particular  classification  of  natural  objects  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  description  of  them.  The  first  great  and  general 
division  is  into  the  tliree  kingdoms,  mineral^  vegetable^  and  ani- 
mal, which  comprehend  all  the  objects  belonging  to  our  globe. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  mineral  kingdom  comprehends  the 
great  subjects  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Mineralogy  classifies 
and  describes  all  the  earths,  clays,  ores,  coals,  stones,  salts,  gases, 
acids,  waters,  S^c,  which  are  natural  productions,  and  which  pos- 
sess one  homogeneous  nature,  or  exhibit  homogeneous  properties. 
Geology  performs  the  same  task  with  the  rocks  or  masses  com- 
pounded of  the  preceding  minerals,  lying  in  extensive  strata  over 
the  globe,  and  the  strata  of  earth  and  clay,  and  examines  the 
general  structure  and  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  those 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  materials  of  which  the 
earth  is  composed. 

For  the  complete  description  of  these  objects,  the  science  of 
Chemistry  is  essential ;  for  no  description  will  approximate  com- 
pleteness, which  does  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  eUmenr 
tary  substances  and  their  properties,  of  their  combinations  and  ac- 
tions, and  of  the  qualities  of  the  compounds.  Chemistry,  exten- 
sive as  it  is  in  all  its  applications,  is,  in  truth,  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  science  of  Natural  History. 
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Oeography^zhoj  so  fiir  as  it  is  a  description  of  natural  objects 
and  exhibits  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  rocks, 
mountains,  volcanoes,  petrifactions,  waters,  earths,  soils,  produc* 
tions,  native  or  cultivated,  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  great 
object  of  Natural  History. 

Thus  far  the  naturalist  contemplates  only  matter  destitute  of 
organization,  and  operated  upon  by  those  unknown  and  yet  well 
known  powers,  gravitation,  cohesion,  «nd  magnetic  or  electric  or 
chemical  agencies.  In  the  other  two  kingdoms,  organized  objects 
are  described,  exhibiting  that  well  known  principle,  that  myste- 
rious influence,  that  mode  of  divine  operation,  which  we  familiarly 
call  life. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  comprehends  every  plant,  as  herb,  tree, 
grass,  ferns,  seaweed,  be,  as  well  as  the  lichens  and  fungi,  those 
often  minute  and  shapeless  objects,  fastened  to  rocks  and  trees,  or 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  just  projecting  their  heads  above  its  sur- 
face. Plants  cover  the  earth  and  rocks,  and  throng  the  waters, 
from  the  equator  to  the  highest  latitude  yet  attained  by  suffering 
industry.  To  him,  who  has  thought  of  the  vegetable  world, 
chiefly  in  the  '  cedar  of  Lebanon^'  or  the  lofty  pine  or  oak  of  the 
forests,  or  in  the  general  dress  of  green  that  decks  the  country,  or 
in  the  blushing  carnations  that  adorn  our  gardens  and  pastures,  or 
waste  their  beauty  and  fragrance  on  '  the  desert  air,'  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  yet  an  unknown  world ;  and  be  is  a  stranger  to  the 
delight  with  which  the  naturalut  searches  out  the  history  of  a 
plant  too  insrgniflcant  perhaps  to  arrest  common  attention  for  an 
instant.  All  this  world  of  vegetable  life  and  wonder  it  is  the 
province  of  the  botanist  to  explore,  and  to  pour  into  the  treasures 
of  Natural  History,  the  descriptions  of  the  riches  he  has  procured 
from  these  varied  and  wonderful  works  of  the  great  Creator. 

Botany  describes  and  arranges  the  whole  kingdom  of  plants. 
The  method,  whether  on  what  is  technically  called,  the  ariificialy 
or  the  natural  system,  is  admirable.  A  great  general  division  of 
plants  is  first  made,  comprising,  in  one  body,  those  whose  organs, 
employed  in  the  production  of  fruit  or  seed,  are  visible,  and  in 
the  other  body,  those  whose  like  organs  are  wholly  invisible,  or 
seen  only  by  high  magnifying  power.  The  latter  division  of 
plants,  of  which  there  is  a  vast  multitude,  but  which  present  few 
attractions  to  most  minds,  may  be  passed  with  only  this  general 
consideration  ;  while  the  former  division,  which  contains  the  com- 
mon, and  most  useful,  and  ornamental  plants,  is  open  to  the  exami- 
nation of  any  mind.  The  division  of  plants  into  Classes,  Orders^ 
Oenera  and  Species,  or  into  Natural  Families  and  Orders,  ren- 
ders the  prosecution  of  any  part  of  Botany,  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive ease.    Connected,  as  this  may  be,  with  the  facts  of  their 
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economical  use,  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  98  employed  in  the 
great  variety  of  arts  and  manufactures,  as  medicine,  or  as  mere 
ornament,  and  thus  supporting  rational  life,  or  promoting  the  coo- 
venience  and  restoring  the  health  of  man,  or  of  multiplying  the 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  of  developing  more  perfectly, 
the  powers  and  beauty  of  the  human  frame,  even  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  vegetable  kingdom  must  be  deeply  interesting  to  all 
who  can  acquire  it. 

The  Animal  kingdom  is  the  last  and  highest  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  natural  objects.  The  organization  is  more  complex 
and  wonderful,  and  the  life  itself  of  higher  character.  Although 
it"  has  not  been  thought  easy,  in  every  instance,  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  a  vegetable  and  an  animal,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  voluntary  motion  as  the  characteristic  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Even  in  the  lowest  grade  of  shell-fish,  conBned  to  a 
rock,  we  see  indications  of  the  same  voluntary  power. 

Zoology  is  the  arrangement  and  description  of  animals.  The 
divisions  are  very  logical,  and  the  system  very  complete.  If  we 
consider  it  only  in  relation  to  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  be,  a  selectioD 
of  objects  of  knowledge  is  very  easy. 

To  excite  our  attention,  however,  to  the  multitude  of  objects 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  I  shall  merely  mention  some  of  the  divi- 
iions  in  zoology ;  Crnstaceology^  the  science  of  shell-fish,  as  cra&«, 
lobsters,  centipedes;  Conchologyy  of  shells,  as  the  ctam^oyster^ 
snail,  fyc;  Entomology ,  of  insects  properly  so  called,  bugs^fiieSy 
bees,  fyc;  Herpetology,  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  crocodiles, 
turtles,  lizards,  frogs,  fyc;  Ophiology,  of  snakes  md  serpents  ; 
Ichthyology,  of  fishes ;  Cetology,of  whales,  dolphins,  fyc,  whioh 
produce  their  young  alive,  and  support  them  by  milk  ;  Onit- 
thology,  of  birds;  Mazology,  of  quadrupeds  producing  living 
young  and  suckling  them. 

II.     Reasons  for  the  preceding  general  view. 

I  have  considered  the  objects  of  Natural  History  thus  particularly 
for  several  reasons. 

1.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  in  all  its  parts,  may  come 
up  before  us,  and  convince  us,  that  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be 
introduced  into  common  schools. 

8.  That  our  attention  may  be  directed  to  those  portions  of  it 
which  are  the  n)ost  accessible,  and  have  most  facilities  already 
prepared. 

3.  To  show  the  Lyceum  that  it  is  not  without  some  plausibility, 
that  many  a  zealous  cultivator  of  some  branch  of  Natural  History, 
considers  the  project  of  introducing  this  study  into  common 
0choob  93  Jittle  less  tbao  ^  satire  upon  wisdom,  4Qd  f^  bucles^qe 
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upon  knowIe(%e»  The  finest  miiids  have  employed  the  leisure - 
hours  of  their  lives,  and  others  of  most  splendid  talents  have  con* 
suroed  all  their  days  upon  the  study  of  only  a  small  part  of 
Natural  History,  and  before  them  rises,  not  the  mere  image,  but 
the  living  reality  of  the  school-boy,  who  will  not  be  able  to  learn 
more  than  the  rudiments  of  common  education,  engaged  in  this 
vast  Ktudy.  The  prospect  is  sickening  to  their  souls. 
.  I  hope,  however,  to  show  that  the  magnitude  and  difBculty.  in 
attaining  a  knowledge  of  it,  is  not  opposed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  that  is  intended  in  the  common  schools.  The  full 
and  scientific  study  of  the  subject  would  be  absurd. 

4.  That  he  is  a  public  benefactor,  who  leads  the  minds  of 
youth  to  any  interesting  know  ledge  of  any  of  the  multiplied  works 
of  the  Creator,  or  surrounds  them  with  facilities  for  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  these  works.  The  honor  now  restmg 
upon  many  who  have  labored  in  this  cause,  will  continue  to  re- 
ward those  who  shall  labor  for  the  same  great  object. 

III.  Selection  of  subjects  in  Natural  Science. 

Those  parts  of  Natural  History  generally  considered  most  ap» 
propriate  to  common  schools,  are  Mineralogy  and  Geology., 
Boianyy  and  some  portion  of  Zoology,  Only  parts  of  these  can 
be  made  use  of. 

In  Mineralogy y  the  names  and  general  properties  of  the  mine- 
rals about  a  town  or  district,  so  as  to  be  readily  recognized,  might 
be  easily  acquired  ;  and  in  Geology,  the  knowledge  of  the  rocks 
and  surata  of  rocks  or  earth,  wherever  any  were  visible.  Also  the 
geneml  uses  of  these  subsunces  in  the  aits.  This  has>  already 
been  proved  by  experiment  in  several  schools  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  minerals  have  been  sent  to  other  schools,  by  way  of  exchange. 

In  Chemistry y  a  large  number  of  experiments  of  the  simpler 
kind  might  be  performed  by  m^ans  of  simple  and  common  articles. 
A  little  expense  would  enable  a  teacher  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
gases,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  experiments.  I  have  known 
boys  of  ten  years  of  age,  in  my  school,  form  the  illuminating  gas 
by  a  means  of  a  tobacco  pipe  and  some  oily  seed,  as  that  of  the 
butternut  or  sunflower,  cemented  in  the  bowl  by  clay,  and  have 
seen  them  delighted  with  the  bright  flame  produtied  by  its  com- 
bustion at  the  end  of  the  stem. 

In  Botany y  the  parts  of  plants  employed  in  the  descriptions,  as 
the  several  parts  ol  the  flowers  and  leaves,  and  the  arrangement  of 
plants,  as  well  as  the  names  of  many  genera  and  species,  might  be 
learned*  I  knew  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  who,  by  collecting  plants 
with  a  botanist  two  summers,  learned  ^he  names  of  four  hundred 
species^and  was  aUe  to  distinguish  many  more,  whose  names  were 
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not  familiar  to  him,  aa  well  as  to  ttialyze  flowers  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

In  Zoologyy  some  of  the  parts  of  Entomology  would  be  most 
easy,  as  insects  are  so  abundant,  and  many  of  their  changes  are  so 
easily  detected  ;  of  Herpetology,  in  relation  to  tortoises,  lizards, 
&c. ;  of  Conchology,  in  respect  to  land  and  fresh  water  shells  in 
the  country,  and  collection  of  shells  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
Of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  means  of  knowledge  are  increasing 
continually.  The  collection  of  specimens  would  be  a  healthy  ex- 
ercise, and  exen  a  favorable  influence  over  body  and  mind,  while 
curiosity  would  be  exerted  and  gratified. 

IV.     Advantages  of  Natural  Science  in  Education. 

Besides  the  value  of  the  knowledge  itself,  there  are  indirect  ad* 
vantages  attending  the  study  of  Natural  History,  some  of  which  1 
shall  briefly  state. 

L  This  study  calls  into  efficient  action  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  constant  tendency  of  tlie  mind  is,  to  consider  things  in 
the  mass.  Particularity  requires  attention,  care,  direct  efibrt  of 
the  mind.  Not  a  step  can  be  taken  in  Natural  History  without 
discrimination.  We  must  begin  with  particulars,  and  we  must  go 
on  with  particulars.  And  we  must  often  begin  with  a  very  small 
part  of  one  particular  thing.  The  mind  is  trained  to  minuteness 
of  examination,  and  to  the  improvement  of  its  power  of  seeing 
and  making  distinctions.  Thence  the  mind  proceeds  to  generali- 
zation. The  inductive  philosophy  is  the  glory  of  modem  times . 
It  begins  with  particulars,  and  ascends  to  general  conclusions. 

2.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another  of  an  object,  must  be 
observed.  The  process  of  examination  is  fitted  to  induce  the 
habit  of  attending  to  the  relations  of  things,  and  of  creating  *the 
power  to  consider  the  relations  of  things  in  all  cases. 
.  3.  It  leads  to  the  adoption  of  system,  arrangement,  method, 
classification.  Consider  the  multitude  of  facts  in  Chemistry,  m- 
sulated  and  independent,  until  they  were  reduced  to  systematic 
order  by  some  of  the  master  spirits  of  modem  times.  In  Botany, 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Linne  brought  into  order  the  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  its  materials.  This  system,  order,  arrangement,  is 
now  a  part  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  study  cannot  be  prose- 
cuted, without  this  part  of  lo^c  being  practically  enforced  upon 
the  mind. 

4«  It  awakens  curiosity  and  opens  the  eyes  to  look  with  interest 
upon  the  works  of  God.  It  rouses  the  fiiculties  from  that  listless- 
ness,  to  which  there  is  so  strong:  a  tendency  in  the  naturally  indo* 
lent  state  of  mankind,  and  yields  to  the  mind  that  gratification  so 
desirable  to  be  obtained  from  the  very  exercise  of  the  powers* 
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5.  It  stores  the  mind  with  objects  of  thought  and  interest,  and 
prepares  it  to  increase  their  number.  These  objects  too,  can  slU 
tend  us  in  all  our  excursions.  The  naturalist  is  ever  surrounded 
with  those  objects  which  have  roused  a  deep  interest  in  his  mind. 
Cicero's  splendid  panegyric  on  Literature  is  equally  applicable  to 
Natural  History. 

6.  Though  many  oC  the  subjects  have  less  apparent  contriv- 
ance, and  design,  and  adaptation,  than  some  others,  yet  these  be^ 
come  more  evident,  as  the  knowledge  is  increased,  and  are  finally 
seen  on  every  side.  The  mind  becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  great  Architect,  and  perceives  more  of  the  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom  of  our  heavenly  Parent,  if  the  study  is  conducted 
in  the  proper  manner. 

Hence  these  studies  exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  young.  The  curiosity  excited,  and  the  objects  presented 
continually  on  every  side,  oflering  employment  for  the  mind,  and 
exercise  for  the  body,  might  naturally  lead  to  important  intel- 
lectual and  moral  results.  I  am  aware  that  this  advantage  is  not 
the  most  obvious,  and  I  shall  only  confirm  its  truth  by  a  mere 
allusion  to  several  instances  of  young  men  who  have,  by  an  atten- 
tion to  Natural  Science,  been  arrested  in  their  mad  career  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ruin.  Some  of  these  cases  are  known  also  to 
some  members  of  the  Lyceum. 

Some  part  of  these  indirect  advantages  must  attend  any  consid- 
erable attention  to  this  study,  and  be  enjoyed  in  no  smsJl  degree 
by  the  young. 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  LETTERS  IN  CHINA. 

(Extracted  from  the  ChioMe  Bepositorj,  of  Gutoo,  China.) 

rWe  have  just  received  from  Canton,  a  file  of  that  interesting  work,  the 
Chinese  Repository — from  which  we  extract  the  following  account  of  the 
much  admired  plans  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  that  vast  empire.] 

The  profession  of  letters  in  China  is  adopted  with  a  view  to 
office  in  the  civil  service,  to  attain  the  judge's  bench  and  magis- 
tracy ;  or,  perhaps,  the  government  of  provinces ;  or,  it  may  even 
be,  a  seat  in  the  ministerial  cabinet,  guiding  the  councils  of  the 
great  emperor  himself.  Such  elevation  is  possible  to  the  poor 
scholar,  the  humble  student  of  Confucian  principles  ;  and,  tempted 
by  the  prospect,  almost  every  family  of  a  little  property  dedicates 
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ooe  or  more  of  its  sods  to  the  study  of  books.  But  of  the  myriads 
of  candidates  throughout  the  empire,  a  few  only  can  attain  the  de* 
grees  which  render  them  eligible  to  office ;  and  of  those  who  are 
so  far  qualified,  but  a  very  small  number  are  actually  chosen  ta 
office. 

But  those  who  are  not  chosen,  and  who  have  property,  can,  of 
course,  get  on  well  enough  in  the  world ;  others  are  usually  a 
burden  to  their  kindred  or  their  friends.  Some  become  private 
tutors  or  public  schoolmasters ;  but  the  frequently  recurring  exami- 
nations for  higher  degrees  call  persons  away  from  these  duties ; 
and  they  seldom  do  well,  unless  they  abandon  the  profession  and 
pursuit.  He  who  lives  in  the  country,  if  he  has  attained  the  sew 
t$€R  degree,  must  repair,  however  distant  his  residence,  to  the  pro- 
vincial chief  city,  to  be  examined  for  the  next  degree,  that  of 
Jceu  jin.  And  he  who  has  acquired  this  degree,  must  repair, 
every  three  years,  from  the  extremities  of  the  empire  to  Peking, 
to  try  for  the  tsin  sze  degree.  In  this  manner,  a  man's  time  and 
resources  are  frittered  away ;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  he  passes 
through  life  a  continual  prey  to  disappointment.  Besides,  there  is 
a  pride  of  caste  cherished  by  these  tuh  shoo  jin,  or  bopk-reading 
men,  as  they  call  themselves,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  their  enter- 
ing on  any  useful  calling.  They  would  rather  beg  of  their  kindred 
and  friends,  or  even  of  the  public,  in  the  character  of  '  gentlemen 
scholars,'  than  put  their  hands  to  some  useful  occupation.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  government  allows  such  an  idle  course  of 
life  as  is  that  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  by  at  length  rewarding 
those  who  without  merit,  have  persevered  to  old  age  in  this  unpro- 
ductive occupation, — rewarding  them  with  the  degree  they  have 
so  long  sought,  when  its  attainment  has  ceased  to  be  advantageous. 

The  following  is  a  portrait  of  a  living,  unsuccessful  Chinese 
scholar.  ^  A  few  days  ago,  a  man,  about  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
with  a  respectable  head,  but  clothed  in  filthy,  ragged,  worn  out 
garments,  passed  and  repassed  before  my  window,  now  and  then 
looking  up.  Being  engaged,  I  took  no  notice  of  him  at  the  time. 
The  next  day  he  came  again,  aud  seated  himself  on  a  stone  oppo- 
site to  the  window,  looking  up  occasionally.  Observing  this,  I 
sent  a  servant,  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  ask  him  if  he  wished 
for  anything.  The  man  returned,  and  said  he  was  a  north- 
country  man,  and  did  not  want  anything ;  he  was  waiting  for 
somebody.  Knowing  the  unwillingness  of  natives  to  reveal  the 
truth  to  each  other,  I  sent  and  asked  the  poor,  ra«j£;ed  stranger 
into  the  house,  that  I  mii^ht  speak  to  him  myself.  He  came,  and 
as  soon  as  the  back  of  tlie  other  Chinese  was  turned,  he  knelt 
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down  before  me,  and  knocked  his  forehead  against  the  floor,  then 
rose,  and  unrolled  a  dirty  paper  containing  a  statement  of  what 
he  was. 

*  He  was  a  native  of  Fubkeen  province,  a  Iceu  jin  gradaate^ 
and  bad  been  thrice  at  Peking,  trying  for  the  next  degree,  with- 
out success.  He  had  exhausted  all  his  own  money,  had  tired  his 
friends  by  repeated  application  for  money,  and  had  tried  to  earn  a 
little  by  writing  scrolls  and  papers,  but  could  seldom  get  above 
200  cash  a  day  ;  he  had  not  sufficient  food,  and  his  raiment  had 
been  gradually  reduced  to  what  I  saw.  The  other  day  he  wanted 
to  kneel  down  in  the  streets  and  beg  of  me,  but  Chinese  were 
constantly  passing,  and  he  was  ashamed.  1  gave  him  a  dollar  to 
satisfy  his  immediate  want  of  food,  and  bid  him  come  again  in  two 
tlays,  that  I  might  have  time  to  think  what  to  do  for  him.  I  then 
sent  natives  to  inquire  about  him.  All  they  could  learn  was,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  north-countrymen,  who,  being  friendless  and 
without  employment,  sink  into  a  state  of  beggary ;  instances  of 
which  frequently  occur.  There  was  no  suspicion  of  his  being  a 
bad  man. 

'  He  came,  according  to  appointment,  in  the  same  filthy  rags, — 
but  having  his  head .  clean  shaved  and  his  beard  dressed.  I  had 
been  thinking  how  to  clothe  him,  and  feared  it  would  be  expen- 
sive should  I  employ  my  own  people,  who  would  make  a  job  of 
it  and  take  a  large  per  centage.  I  therefore  asked  my  beggar- 
friend  hhnself,  for  what  he  could  get  a  second  hand  suit  of  clothes. 
He  immediately  made  a  minute  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each 
article,  and  thought  that  for  two  dollars  he  could  dress  himself  in  a 
summer  suit  of  clean  second  hand  clothes.  Pleased  at  being  able 
so  cheaply  to  supply  his  wants,  I  gave  him  three  dollars.  He 
returned  in  about  two  hours,  bringing  a  complete  suit,  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  left.  Yester- 
day he  appeared  in  clean,  decent  raiment.  1  conversed  two  hours 
with  him,  concerning  Formosa,  Ningpo,  Soochow,  Peking,  &c. 
He  is  of  course  acquainted  with  his  native  dialect,  Fubkeen  ;  he 
also  converses  in  the  mandarin  dialect,  elegantly.  He  read  and 
wrote  in  my  presence.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of 
bis  story.  His  father  held  the  office  of  cheheen  for  mai>y  years, 
from  which  he  retired  about  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  having  acquired  or  saved  only  about  six  thousand  dollars. 
Part  of  this  he  distributed  among  three  sons,  of  whom  ray  friend 
doctor  Ting  is  one.  Allured  by  the  fame  of  its  riches  and  libe- 
rality, he  came  to  Canton.  He  has  thrice  been  assisted  to  repair 
to  Peking,  to  seek  higher  honors  and  office ;  but  he  almost  despairs 
of  further  aid,  ''for  bow/'  says  h^  "can  I  hope  that  heaven  will 
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xaiD  down  three  hundred  dollars.''*  However,  be  means,  next 
year,  to  try  his  patrons  once  more.  If  he  fails  this  time,  Ting 
intends  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  for  he  will  then  be  in  his  50lb 
year ; — ^he  will  then  conclude  that  it  is  his  destiny  to  be  poor. 
Like  most  of  the  Confucianists,  he  is  intellectually  a  proud,  self- 
aufficient  fatalist,  apparently  resigned  and  yielding,  but  not  humble^ 
-'^ving  up  exertion,  and  submitting  to  opposition,  but  with  un- 
diminished pride  of  spirit.  For  these  men  never  take  blame  to 
ibemselves,  but  charge  all  the  ills  that  befall  them,  to  their  destiny. 
^  Such  is  a  specimen  of  an  unfortunate  Chinese  literary  adven* 
turer.  He  has  classical  learning,  but  not  much  useful  knowledge, 
beyond  an  acquaintance  merely  with  what  he  has  seen.  He 
asked  roe,  when  we  sailed  beyond  England,  and  go  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  go,  wiiat  it  is  we  at  last  Bad — on  the  suppo* 
aition  that  earth  and  ocean  are  a  plane  surface !  As  long  as  China 
aecludes  itself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  must  remain  ignorant 
IKid  conceited.  If  men  were  merely  brute  animals,  the  present 
polksy  might  be  a  wise  one ;  but  since  a  rational  nature  is  char- 
acteristic of  men,  the  Chinese  certainly  injure  themselves  by  their 
ezclusiveoess.' 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

(Extracted  fbr  the  Annala  of  EdocAtion  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor.) 

[We  f«cei7«d,  MTeral  yean  since,  a  letter  fVom  a  fHend  urgine  the  impor- 
t«Dce  of  improTement  in  the  elementary  brancbea  of  edvoation.  The  trutos  it 
presents  are  so  important,  and  so  applicable  even  to  the  present  condition  of 
our  schools,  that  we  hope  they  may  excite  some  additional  interest  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  field  of  labor  before  us.] 

^  Can  you  not  devote  yourself  to  that  particular  department 
of  Education  which  relates  to  children  from  eight  years  of  age 
downwards  to  the  period  when  their  instruction  may  be  made  to 
commence  ?  Here  wmt  begin  the  great  work  of  reform.  Here, 
the  public  mind  is  the  least  disposed  to  act.  Here  there  is,  I  fear, 
too  much  apathy,  and  a  mistaken  notion  prevailing,  that  all  at- 

*  A  keu  jin  graduate,  joining  with  three  or  four  others,  can  go  to  Peking  and 
eon^e  back  for  this  sum.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  pass  the  custom 
houses  without  bein^  searched  ;  and  they  wish  to  be  at  court  about  twenty 
days  liefore  the  examinations  commence,  to  recover  from  the  fiitigues  of  the 
journey,  and  refresh  their  memories  a  litUe  with  the  classics.  Many  of  the 
ttien  of  Keayincr  chow  are  barbers,  and  exercise  their  skill  in  this  way  on  the 
foa4  to  Pakiagp  uutead  of  speeding  tiw  wkoie  time  io  unprofitable  joamcyiiif. 
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tempts  at  improvement  are  either  visionary  or  hopeless.  How 
much  we  need  a  judicious,  intelligible,  systematic  series  of  books 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind,  to  aid  in 
carrying  plans  of  reform  into  effect.  Without  such  a  reform, 
Mothers  in  their  families,  Teachers  in  our  Infant  and  other  schools, 
will  continue  to  grope  their  way  along  in  the  old  track  of  unintel- 
ligibility,  perplexity,  mysticism  and  absurdity,  disgusting  the  little 
learners  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career  in  the  acquisition  of 
human  and  Divine  knowledge,  doing  very  little  to  develop  and  fit 
for  future  exercise,  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  and  throw- 
ing unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  instructors  who  are  to 
tmdertake  the  task  of  conducting  the  higher  branches  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

Take  one  single  view  of  this  extensive  and  important  subject. 
Is  not  language  the  great  instrument  by  which  all  truth,  human 
and  Divine,  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  mind  ?  Does  not  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself,  employ  this  instrument  in  sanctifying  the 
heart?  What  sure  advances  can  a  child  make  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge ;  how  can  you  develop  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers ;  in  what  way  can  you  carry  on  any  processes  in  his  future 
education, — nay,  how  can  you  impress  Divine  truth  upon  his  mind, 
either  in  his  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  Sabbath  School,  or 
in  the  house  of  God,  if  he  is  ignorant  of,  or  has,  at  the  best,  but 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  spoken  and  written  languages  ? 
So  long  as  he  attaches  vague  and  indistinct  ideas  to  single  words, 
or  to  words  in  connection,  as  exhibiting  trains  of  thought,  just  so 
long  must  you  fail  in  accomplishing  the  great  objects  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  ought  early,  fully,  accurately,  to  be  made  acquainted 
with* his  mother  tongue.  Now  to  do  this,  we  want  a  new  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  and  a  new  set  of  books. 

I  remarked  to  an  Agent  of  Sabbath  Schools,  *  You  say  that 
the  Sabbath  School  teachers  need  enlightening.  That  is  true  ; 
but  give  them  all  the  light  posssible,  and  they  can  communicate  it 
to  their  scholars,  only  through  the  medium  of  language.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  go  a  step  farther  back,  and,  carry  into  effect 
some  plan  for  making  their  scholars  understand  the  language  which 
is  used  in  their  instruction.' 

The  Principal  of  our  Grammar  School  tells  me,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter,  is  the  imperfect  ac^cdni- 
ance  that  the  lads  who  are  sent  to  the  school  have  unth  the 
English  language  ! 

Will  you  not  be  induced,  humble  as  the  employment  may  seem, 
to  delve  and  work  at  the  foundaiioni    There  are  workmen 
enough  engaged  in  the  upper  stories,  and  I  fear  the  whole  building 
may  be  m  danger,  if  some  new  stones  are  not  laid  to  support  it* 
•28 
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BEA8(H9  AND  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

BT  MAD.  5BCKER  DX  lAUSbCRX,  OF  OKMSTA. 

(Bstftetod  ftom  bar  w<vk  oo  Progreniva  Edoeation.    Truilatad  by   Mr*.  Wiixaid  ui 

Mfi.  Pheu*.) 

[Duriof  our  visit  to  Switzerland ,  we  were  so  happy  as  to  form  the  acquaint- 
•nee  of  Mad.  Neclcer  de  Sausfure,  of  Geneva,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
naturalist  and  pioneer  of  the  Alps,  M.  de  Saussure,  and  the  widow  of  the  sod 
of  NeclEer,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  Agreeably  to  a  pleasant  usage  of 
Geneva,  she  continues  to  bear  the  name  of  both  families.  We  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  her  views  of  education,  and  brought  out  to  this  country  a  work  on 
early  education,  for  which  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  translator.  We  are 
gratified  to  find,  that  the  task  has  been  performed  by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs. 
Phelps;  and  from  the  specimen  we  have  seeUi  we  trust  the  translation  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  education.  The  annexed  extract,  on  an  im- 
portani  topic,  deserves  serious  reflection.] 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  reason  ?  In  the  ex- 
tended sense  which  philosophy  has  given  to  it,  we  employ  it  to 
express  understanding,  that  great  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which  we 
discover  truth.  Taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  it  is  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  continues  to  retain  its  first  signification. 
Reason,  also,  as  it  is  commonly  considered,  decides  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  effects  to  causes,  deduces  consequences  from  principles,  and 
pronounces  relatively  to  the  individual,  upon  the  advantages  or 
inexpediency  of  actions.  Elevated  above  the  inequalities  and 
weaknesses  common  to  humanity,  we  may  consider  it  as  the  wise 
counsellor,  who,  in  the  government  of  ourselves,  endeavors  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  between  our  different  powers.  If  it  finds 
itself  supported  by  exalted  principles,  it  takes  a  very  elevated 
eharacter.  United  to  reli^j^ion,  it  may  become  the  lofty  wisdom 
which  comprehends  our  internal  interests  ;  confined  to  the  moral 
world,  it  draws  from  the  constitution  of  society,  practical  rules  for 
our  conduct.  Indeed,  whatever  principle  we  admit,  and  whatever 
feeling  animates  us,  this  governs,  in  the  calculation  of  the  con- 
sequences which  we  are  to  experience  from  them.  Incapable  of 
creating  our  variotis  inclinations,  it  only  teaches  us  to  direct  those 
which  exist.  It  is  then  a  regulator,  and  not  an  impulse.  This 
alone  shows  the  kind  and  limits  of  its  power. 

When  reason  considers  man  in  the  abstract,  it  supposes  him  en* 
dowed  with  the  most  noble  qualities,  and  consequently  points  out 
to  him  the  greatest  happiness  to  which  he  can  aspire.  From  this 
fact  arise  the  admirable  precepts  which  the  wisdom  of  all  nations 
has  collected ;  but  when  reason  addresses  herself  to  the  individual, 
she  does  not  find  in  him  all  the  faculties  equally  developed ;  some 
are  languishing,  others  have  an  excessive  activity  ;  and  as  she  can 
ooly  appeal  to  those  which  already  possess  a  certain  degree  of  life, 
there  remab  to  her  few  general  rules  to  give. 
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Yet  the  influeoce  of  reaspo  is  always  salutary ;  it  takes  the  i^ 
lure  joto  the  account ;  it  IbriDS  a  union  among  the  weak  sentiaieota, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  more  violent ;  it  says  to  a  creditor  irritated 
by  the  continued  delays  of  his  debtor, — If  you  cause  this  man  to 
be  imprisoned,  you  will  feel  pity  at  the  distress  you  will  occasion 
his  family,  and  the  world  will  condemn  your  excessive  severity. 
These  considerationa  may  be  perfectly  just ;  but  why  has  reason 
produced  an  effect  in  presenting  them  ?  It  is  because  it  has  found 
compassion  and  the  fear  of  blame;  otherwise  it  would  have  had 
no  influence. 

Such  is  the  part  of  reason.  Its  skill  consists  in  balancing  the 
desires,  the  one  class  by  another ;  its  resource  is  the  action  of  op- 
posing forces.  Possessing  of  itself  no  power,  and  acting  but  by 
the  aid  of  the  very  feelings  which  it  is  sometimes  called  to  oppose, 
if  it  finds  in  the  soul  nothing  which  favors  its  influence,  it  loses 
all  its  efficacy.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  foundation  in 
the  character,  either  for  morality  or  true  happiness. 

Education  cannot  therefore  attend  too  soon  to  the  establishment 
of  impulses  ;  it  should  direct  the  development  of  the  various  fac- 
ulties which  act  upon  that  sensible  part  of  the  soul  from  which  the 
desires  spring,  and  where  decisions  are  formed.  There  are  im- 
pulses of  various  kinds,  which  it  is  useful  to  distinguish.  Some 
more  particulariy  named  instincts,  watch  over  the  preservation  of 
our  material  existence ;  others,  not  less  selfish,  but  more  nearly 
allied  to  morality,  are  stationed  to  guard  that  part  of  our  happi- 
ness which  depends  upon  the.  opinion  of  men.  Such  are  self-love 
and  its  various  modifications.  Others,  more  elevated,  as  the  feel- 
ings of  justice,  truth,  and  beauty,  introduce  the  soul  into  the  calm 
regions  where  it  is  purified,  enlightened,  and  enlarged.  There  are 
others  more  impetuous,  which  seem  to  transport  our  existence  out 
of  itself,  to  place  it  among  objects  foreign  to  us,  and  cause  us  to 
live  in  other  souls ;  such  are  the  tender  affections,  which,  from 
sympathy,  their  weakest  shade,  to  the  complete  devotion  of  love, 
cause  us  to  experience  for  our  fellow  creatures,  emotions  as  vivid 
as  those  which  have  self  for  their  object.  Finally,  there  exists 
one  impulse  which  combines  all  the  others  possess  that  is  great, 
tender,  or  devoted,  which  elevates  the  soul,  not  only  above  its 
proper  sphere,  but  the  world  itself,  and  gives  it  a  foretaste  of  eter- 
nity.    This,  I  need  not  to  say,  is  the  religious  sentiment. 

This  inequality  in  the  moral  value  of  the  impulses  of  the  human 
heart  prescribes  to  us  the  course  we  should  pursue.  It  is  the  more 
essential  for  education  to  cultivate  the  disinterested  and  generous 
feelings,  as  these  alone  require  culture.  The  selfish  desired  and 
physical  instincts  grow  without  care ;  they  are  even  indestructible. 
If  then  you  do  not  strengthen  tjiose  which  balance  tbem^  you  not 
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only  cease  to  make  any  progress  towards  good,  but  yon  deprive 
reason  of  the  greatest  force  which  she  can  oppose  to  unreasonable 
desires.  Do  we  not  see  that  the  passions  are  ungovernable  in  sel* 
fish  hearts  ?  This  is  what  we  do  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  con- 
sider. 

Thus  each  state  of  morality  and  of  feelings  corresponds  with  man 
to  the  idea  of  a  certain  kind  of  happiness  ;  and  his  reason,  limited 
by  this  state,  can  indicate  to  him  notliing  beyond.  Extol  to  some 
beings  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  charms  of  study,  of  friendship, 
of  domestic  life,  and  your  voice  will  resound  in  the  desert  of  his 
heart.  If  the  effects  of  eloquence  are  transient,  it  is  because  it 
has  only  roused  dormant  impulses  which  very  soon  sink  to  their 
former  state ;  having  never  been  called  into  action,  they  are  not 
there  connected  with  the  permanent  interests  of  life. 

ConBned  to  a  sphere,  yet  reason  does  her  best ;  what  more 
could  we  wish  ?  Ask  of  her  to  regulate  interests  purely  material, 
she  will  counsel  to  prudence  ;  she  will  tell  you  to  abuse  nothing, 
to  preserve  your  health,  your  fortune,  and  will  make  of  you  one  of 
those  people  whom  Socrates  ridicules  in  the  Phedore,  in  saying 
that  they  were  temperate  by  intemperance.  Seeking  to  make  us 
avoid  dangers,  she  will  encourage  the  observance  of  the  social 
laws,  since  we  cannot  neglect  these  without  exposing  ourselves  ; 
and,  without  having  the  motive  of  hope  to  give  us,  she  will  have, 
at  least  at  her  disposal,  a  liberal  supply  of  threats. 

Where  reason  does  not  find  itself  based  upon  lofty  principles,  it 
preaches  the  morality  of  consequences ;  it  leads  us  to  view  the 
results  of  our  actions  more  than  their  motives,  and  shows  .that  vice 
produces  evil,  instead  of  leading  us  to  regard  it  as  itself  an  evil. 
It  thus  enters  again  into  the  system  of  utility,  the  master-piece  of 
its  most  ingenious  combinations,  insufficient,  like  itself,  for  its  own 
ends,  and  without  value  in  improving  the  heart.  It  undoubtedly 
possesses  a  repressive  principle,  but  a  force  which  can  only  be 
employed  to  restrain  is  often  insufficient  even  for  that.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  power  of  opposing  one  emotion  to  another, 
the  sallies  of  good  feelings  to  those  of  bad  desires ;  for  if  the  simple 
barrier  of  duty  only  is  opposed  to  them,  the  vk>lent  passions  too 
often  overleap  it. 

That  reason  is  indispensable  in  life,  that  without  it  we  could  not 
take  one  step,  that  it  is  necessary  to  govern  the  inclinations,  or  to 
direct  them,  I  readily  admit.  I  say  further,  that,  in  a  very  ex- 
tended point  of  view,  we  see  that  it  has  some  power  over  the  for- 
mation of  sentiments ;  but  it  is  an  influence  slow  and  indirect. 
In  frequently  repi'essing  excess,  it  deprives  the  bad  inclinations 
of  exercise  in  the  same  proportion,  and  may,  in  time,  extinguish 
them.    There  is  implanted  within  us  a  principle  of  development. 
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8  vitality,  which,  restrained  in  one  direction,  is  borne  in* another; 
and  even  the  feeling  of  selfishness  cannot,  for  a  long  tinie,  renifiin 
stationary  in  the  human  heart.  The  character  of  the  same  gene* 
ration  changes  little ;  but  what  one  does  by  calculation,  another 
does  by  impulse.  The  religious  and  disinterested  feelings  spring 
up,  and  facilitate,  in  their  turn,  the  work  of  reason.  She  then 
i^auses  a  prevalence  of  truths  which  have  long  remained  dormant, 
and  which  assume  a  rank  in  society,  as  soon  as  public  sentiment 
accords  with  them  ;  and  when  these  truths  are  expressed  in  ac- 
tions, when  they  influence  manners,  and  institutions  are  conse- 
crated to  them,  their  real  value  appears,  in  the  production  of  na- 
tional intelligence  and  virtue. 

But  it  is  the  correspondent  development  of  feelings  and  intelli- 

f;ence,  which  produces  these  happy  results,  and  these  can  be  but 
ittle  appreciated  at  a  distance.  Ages  and  people  must  be  placed 
in  the  balance,  in  order  to  perceive  the  weight  which  reason  has 
given  to  them.  When  she  has  not  time  to  act,  when  her  action 
is  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  mind  of  a  single  man^ 
her  influence  must  be  very  limited  ; — in  order  to  produce  great 
effects  upon  communities,  reason  must  have  a  simultaneous  action 
upon  many  minds. 

On  all  sides  we  discover  our  limits ;  this  is  what  I  propose  to 
show.  The  emotions  are  impetuous,  blind,  subject  to  various  ex- 
citements ;  but  they  are  the  living  forces  of  the  soul.  Let  us  cul- 
tivate them  in  our  children,  along  with  the  intellectual  powers; 
let  us  never  leave  them  without  nourishment  in  the  heart,  or  with- 
out exercise  in  the  life,  and  let  us  not  repose  upon  reason  alone. 
"We  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  of  this  age  may  be 
attributed  to  that  systematic  personality,  which  leaves  individuals 
without  energy,  as  well  as  the  political  body  without  vigor.  When 
one  is  attached  to  nothing,  it  is  well  for  him  to  be  attached  to  him- 
self. Selfishness  is  only  a  more  severe  word  to  express  indiffer- 
ence to  others  ;  its  natural  effect  is  to  neutralize  all  other  loves. 

In  general,  the  fault  of  education  is  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive ;  it  is  in  what  we  neglect,  rather  than  in  what  we  do.  Dur- 
ing a  long  course  of  instruction  where  all  is  passive  with  the  child, 
without  understanding  the  nature  of  the  mind,  there  is  danger  that 
its  fair  proportions  will  be  irrecoverably  altered.  The  niemorv 
end  reasoning  powers  ai*e  too  often  exercised  alone,  and  the  feel*' 
ings  are  neglected,  excepting  self-love,  which  is  excited  as  a  stimu- 
lant. What  may  we  expect  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  course? 
Exactly  what  we  may  observe  with  grown  people,  a  great  want  of 
disinterested  motives,  and  an  ever  increasing  preponderance  of 
those  which  are  sensual  or  selfish ;  such  cannot  fail  to  be  displayed 
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8cx>ner  or  Uter.  A  will,  feeble  for  what  is  good,  ardent  and 
skilful  for  every  other  object,  thus  becomes  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 
(Commoaicated  for  the  Annals  of  Edaeation.) 


'  Those  who  treat  upon  female  education  are  too  apt  to  speak 
merely  of  the  knowledge,  and  habits,  and  accomplishments  which 
are  to  be  acquired  by  young  ladies.  But  they  forget  that  their 
education,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  and  complete,  must  begin  in 
infancy — that  failure  here,  will  produce  imperfection,  and  difficulty, 
and  sufTering,  throughout  the  whole  course.  In  considering  this 
subject,  therofore,  we  ought  to  think  of  those  fundamental  points 
which  should  be  in  view  from  the  first  moments  of  an  infant's  life ; 
Br  we  may  find  ourselves  erecting  a  building,  without  laying  a 
solid  foundation. 

Where  in  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  can  we  find  a  better  rule  of 
education  than  these ; — *  Let  the  child  be  taught  the  practical 
duties  of  manhood,' — *  Let  him  learn  while  he  is  young,  what  he 
is  to  do  when  ho  becomes  older.'  These  maxims  are  but  a  para- 
phrase of  the  Scripture  precept,  which  reflection  and  repetition 
will  only  render  more  valuable  to  those  who  understand  this  sub- 
ject— '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  This  precept  comprehends,  in 
fact,  the  whole  system  of  education.  Whether  we  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  labor  or  to  study,  to  think  or  to  speak,  or  to  write, 
to  govern  or  to  obey,  or  to  suffer,  we  must  acquire  the  power  and 
the  habit  in  early  life,  or  we  shall  always  feel  the  want  of  prepa- 
ration. The  truth  of  this  has  been  attested  by  the  ea^perience  of 
ages.  It  is  confirmed  by  observation  and  common  sense.  The 
peace  and  prosperity  of  families,  trained  aright  for  life  in  their 
childhood,  form  a  circle  of  evidence  all  around  us.  The  utter 
failure  of  all  means  to  supply  the  defects  of  wrong  early  education, 
and  the  decay  of  families  that  have  been  educated  in  the  way  ii^ 
which  they  should  not  go,  present  evidence  equally  striking,  in  a 
melancholy  contrast.  Even  while  rising  into  life,  health  and 
hope  are  blasted,  and  the  children  of  dissipation  are  often  carried 
to  the  family  tomb  before  their  jparents. 

Since  there  is  no  question  that  health  and  viitue  are  the  only 
and  the  living  fountains  of  enjoyment,  and  rational  hope,  so  there 
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can  be  no  dispute  that  every  child  should  be  so  trained  as  to 
secure,  at  least,  these  great  points.  If  these  are  not  gained,  all 
b  lost.  In  females  especially — the  daughters  of  Eve,  '  the  mother 
of  all  living,' — ^whose  character  will  determme  that  of  future  gene- 
rations, it  b  all  important.  It  is,  under  Providence,  the  turning 
point  of  the  salvation  or  the  ruin  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

Health  then  is  one  of  the  objects  of  primary  importance  to  be 
aimed  at  in  the  educauon  of  females,  from  its  commencement ; 
and  be  it  remembered,  that  education  commences  with  life. 

The  habit  should  be  continued  from  the  earliest  infancy  though 
childhood  and  youth,  of  plain,  unseasoned  food /m  moderate  Quan- 
tity and  at  regular  times,  so  as  to  secure,  in  the  language  of  Hein- 
roth,  ^temperance  and  order — ^the  great  pillars  of  hfe.'*  One 
thing  only  is  necessary  at  once ;  and  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  man,  more  than  almost  any  other  animal,  can  subsist  upon  any 
one  of  the  great  variety  of  articles  of  food. 

Time  must  always  be  allowed  for  digestion.  This  will  give  a 
natural  appetite  which  renders  all  high  seasoning  unnecessary.  So 
long  as  it  b  keen,  it  b  safe  to  indulge  it ;  but  when  it  begins  to 
flag,  when  plain  food  is  '  not  good,'  it  b  time  to  stop.  Additional 
appetite,  produced  by  spices,  or  stimulants,  or  the  temptation  of  a 
second  or  third  course,  is  always  wrong.  It  b  only  by  maintaining 
the  relish  for  a  single  dbh  of  plain  food,  that  the  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  self-command  can  be  secured.  And  let  it  not  be 
supposed,  that  this  b  a  small  point  of  virtue.  Self-denial  is  the 
6rst  step  in  the  road  of  wisdom ;  and  if  we  are  not  taught  to  prac- 
tice it  in  '  little  things,'  as  they  are  termed,  in  childhood,  hqyir 
can  we  expect  to  have  strength  for  it  m  the  greater  trials  of  man- 
hood. *  He  that  has  no  rule  over  his  own  appetite  as  well  as  pas- 
sions, is  like  a  city  broken  down  and  without  walls.'  And  when 
we  think  of  females;  what  greater  miseries  can  we  prepare  for 
posterity,  than  a  race  of  mothers,  whose  health  is  impaired  by  in- 
dulgence, and  who  have  never  learned  to  command,  even  their 
appetite. 

It  is  obvious  that  regular  sleepy  in  reasonable  quantity,  b  ne- 
cessary to  health.  The  occupation  or  dissipation  which  leads  to 
late  hours,  and  breaks  in  upon  the  sleep  of  the  young,  saps  the 
foundation  of  their  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  feebleness, 
and  inefficiency,  and  early  decay,  are  the  inevitable  result  of  im- 
proper indulgence  in  morning  slumbers ;  and  form  that  most  dis- 
gusting of  characters,  the  half-living  sluggard. 

The  necessity  of  pure  air  frequently  changed,  has  been  so  fully 
exhibited  in  the  Annals,f  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  impoi^ 

^  Annale  of  Education,  Vol.  4,  p.  402. 
'  t  On  the  siie  mad  TentilaUon  of  school  roomi ,  Vol.  3,  p.  530. 
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tmt  it  is,  that  the  room  which  a  child  inhabits,  should  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated,  and  kept  careiuUy  free  from  all  unhealthy  va- 
pors and  exhalations. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  inhale  even  the  purest  air  of  a  chamber 
or  a  house  at  all  proper  seasons.  The  child  should  enjoy  much  of 
the  open  air,  in  connection  with  the  next  great  requisite  to  health, 
-"-^active  exerdte.  The  restless  activity  of  childhood  is  wisely  or- 
dered by  the  Creator,  to  secure  the  young  from  being  entirely 
restrained  by  any  artificial  system.  It  needs  only  a  place  free 
from  danger,  and  a  few  simple  objects  which  it  can  handle  with 
safety ;  and  it  will  find  occupation  and  play  for  itself — provided, 
however,  that  it  be  not  spoiled  by  too  constant  attendance,  and 
thus  be  conyerted  into  a  mere  parasite— <lependent  on  others  for 
its  strength  and  progress — a  puppet,  moving  only  at  another's 
will.  Let  not  this  activity  be  restrained  too  much,  in  conformity  ' 
with  the  notion  and  feelings  of  manhood ;  or  checked  too  early 
by  the  artificial,  sedentary  habits  of  society. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject  of  physical  edu- 
cation here.  The  only  object  in  view  is  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  form  plans  of  female  education, — ^that  it  must  begin^ 
like  all  other  education,  in  infancy ;  and  that  health,  and  vigor  too, 
so  far  as  their  frame  is  adapted  to  it,  should  be  aimed  at  more 
careflilly  even  with  girls,  than  with  boys. 

There  are  subordinate  considerations  which  urge  this  attention— 
*Tell  the  pale  ladies,'  said  a  great  physician,  'that  plain  food 
and  much  exercise  only  can  give  a  supply  of  pure  blood ;  and 
pure  blood  only  can  give  the  bloom  of  beauty.  If  you  would 
have  the  milk  maid's  glowing  cheek,  use  her  simple  food,  and  fire- 
quent  exercise  in  the  open  air.' 

Intimately  connected  with  health,  are  the  habits  of  industry 
which  fonn  the  basis  of  other  virtuous  habits.  A  moral — a  vir- 
tuous— a  pk)us  idler ! — wliere  can  such  a  paradox  be  found  ?  Let 
females  be  taught  from  their  childhood  the  habit  of  industry  ;  and 
if  we  begin  early  it  is  not  difficult  to  teach.  It  is  only  to  direct 
aright  the  activity  of  childhood.  Children  will  be  busy,  and  go 
on  from  one  thing  to  another,  until  their  fickleness  leads  them 
round  the  circle  of  their  little  movements  and  occupations.  They 
will  be  constant  in  nothing  but  change.  They  are  untiring,  until 
their  curiosity  is  gratified,  or  their  strength  or  patience  exhausted. 
When  they  are  refireshed  by  rest,  the  routine  again  begins.  But 
'  It  is  vanity ! '  at  length  the  young  experimentalist  in  life  concludes; 
*  I  am  tired  of  this ;  it  is  not  pleasant.'  Curiosity  invents  some- 
thing new,  in  the  objects  or  the  arrangement, — the  means  of 
attaining,  or  the  manner  of  using  them.  But  experience  opens 
her  school,  and  continues   her  instructions.     They  are  led  on, 
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step  bjr  step,  unt3  ^  vbiAj  of  vanitied'  is  ioscribed  upon  all  that 
Ihey  have  found  or  tried,  in  their  little  sphere  of  observation. 

This  curiosity  and  activity  are  foi^ntains,  that  may  be  drawn  off 
into  such  channels  as  parental  care  may  open ;  and  like  streams 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  gardener,  may  be  made  to  fertilize  and 
quicken  every  part  of  the  character.  It  is  only  necessary  to  direct 
aright,  that  love  of  action  which  never  sleeps.  Work  is  his  de- 
light ;  but  he  must  be  taught  when,  where,  how,  and  how  long  to 
employ  himself.  His  activity  must  be  m^de  regular^^-continued 
prudently — changed  when  necessary,— «ind  alternated  with  proper 
periods  of  rest.  In  this  way  it  may  gradually  be  fcmned  into 
the  habit  of  diligent  employment— directed  to  some  useful  end, — 
*  and  when  he  is  oW,  he  mil  not  depart  from  it  J 

A  habit  thus  formed,. is  the  basis  of  happiness  and  health,  as 
well  as  virtue.  What  is  more  painRil  to  the  active,  than  idleness  ? 
What  mora  fatal  to  health  and  morals  ?  What  more  pleasant, 
«ven  for  the  time,  or  more  happy  in  its  consequences,  than  regular 
employment. 

'  An  idle  moment — natnre  ne?er  made  or  roeani; 
liui  ipood  in  act,  intent,  or  plan,  should  fill  up  ail.* 

It  is  unworthy  of  one  who  aims  at  doing  good  to  ^ay,  that  it  is 
an  irksome,  a  tiresome  task,  to  direct  aright  the  incessant  activity 
of  infancy  and  childhood.  Read  again  the  worn  out  lines  of  the 
excdlent  poet — practice  on  them  m  the  spirit  of  him  who  went 
about  doing  good — who  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them — and  the  more  they  are  read  and  practised  upon,  the  more 
true  and  beautiful  will  they  appear. 

<  Deligrhtful  task  to  rear  tlie  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  youn^r  idea  how  to  shoot, 
And  plant  the  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast.' 

Who  Without  pity,  and  almost  indignant  disdain,  can  behold  an 
accomplished  mother  neglecting  the  plants  of  paradise,  to  employ 
all  her  maternal  energies  on  a  cage  of  birds,  or  a  garden  of  flow- 
ers, or  upon  a  dress  for  the  party,  or  the  amusements  of  society, 
or  the  gaiety  and  late  hours  of  the  ball  room  and  the  theatre ! — 
a  mother — resigning  an  office  worthy  of  an  an^el ! — and  for  what  ? 
Think — for  words  cannot  describe  the  insignificance  of  the  object 
or  the  occupation.  Wretched  triflers !  't  is  heaven-daring  thus  to 
neglect  the  little  inmiortal  stranger,  sent  to  be  educated  for  a  higher, 
better  world ! 

But  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  censure  such  mothers  thus  se- 
verely, and  pass  unnoticeci  those,  (we  hope  they  are  few)  who 
complain  of  *  the  little,  tedious  cares '  of  watching  childhood,  be- 
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causes  it  inteiferes  with  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  or 
what  they  call,  *  the  great  duties  of  life,' — ^with  *  doing  good/ 

*  Great  duties ! ' — ^  Doitig  good ! '  And  is  there  a  greater  duty, 
than  training  up  a  candidate  for  immortal  happiness  ?  Is  there  any 
mode  of  *  doing  good,'  more  important  than  preserving  and  educa- 
ting those  who  are  to  do  good  ?  Or  is  the  whole  Work  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  burning  zeal  and  activity  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, so  that  we  may  safely  leave  the  next  untrained,  or  unpre- 

fiared  for  this  great  duty  ?  Cari  it  be  a  mother  vfho  reasons  thus  ? 
f  naturial  affection  be  indeed  wanting,  we  cannot  impart  it ;  we 
can*  only  pray  that  her  helpless  children  mtiy  somewhere  fmd  o, 
mother,  but  if  this  best  of  human  feelings  be  only  concealed,  or 
buried  by  an  excessive  appreciation  or  love  of  other  objects,  we 
beg  the  erring  mother  to  remember,  that  this  little  being  is  com- 
mitted to  her  care — that  she,  and  she  only,  is  responsible  for  its 
life  with  her  own — that  she  has  assumed  this  responsibility  volun- 
tarily— that  she  has  given  it  existence,  and  she  is  bound  to  devote 
herself  to  the  task  of  making  it  good  and  happy,  until  all  that  hu- 
man effort  can  accomplish  is  secured.  Let  her  remember  the 
Great  Shepherd,  who  said  to  the  chief  of  the  Apostles — *  Feed 
my  lambs,'  and  who  carried  them  in  his  bosom.  While  she  looks 
with  pity  upon  the  mother  who  deserts  her  children  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  liie,  while  she  repeats  over  her,  the  sad  sentence  of 
Paul, — ^  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth  ^— 
let  her  beware,  lest  she  herself  is  seeking  the  same  personal  grati- 
fication, at  the  expense  of  her  first  duties,  though  it  may  be  in 
another  and  higher  sphere  of  pleasures.  Let  her  tremble,  lest  she 
should  receive  her  punishment  at  last  in  the  loss  of  those  which  are, 
afler  all,  dearer  to  her;  or  in  that  'sword  which  shall  pierce 
through  her  own  soul,'  when,  by  her  neglect,  life,  or  health,  or 
character  shall  have  been  destroyed.     Let  her  not  expect  the 

*  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,'  if  she  neglects  the  appro- 
priate duties  assigned  her,  to  perform  those  which  her  own  wis- 
dom has  devised,  or  her  own  taste  selected.  She  may  hear  the 
echo  of  her  own  sentence,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  around 
her. 

.  The  wise  man  seems  to  have  provided  no  maxim  for  such  a 
case ;  but  to  have  chosen  '  a  bird  that  wandereth  from  her  young,'  as 
tlie  strongest  image  to  reprove  the  impropriety  and  the  folly  of 
'  the  man  that  wandereth  from  her  place.' 

Senex. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 
Fifth  Annual  Mtding  of  the  American  Lyceum, 

The  anniversary  of  this  National  Society  was  opened  in  tbe 
District  Court  Room  of  tbe  United  States^  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  8lh  of  May,  1835. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Ky  President  Duer ;  and 
Robert  Q.  Rankin,  in^  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
was  appointed  Secre^tary  pro  tempore. 

Credentials  were  presented  from  the  following  Lyceums  and 
Societies : — 

1.  The  Mamacbusetts  Lyceum.— 2.  New  York  City  Lyceum. — 3.  Uni- 
ted States  Nnval  Lyceum. — 4.  Brooklyn  Lycetiin.--5. 'Faculty  of  Yale 
College. — 6.^  New  Bedforri  Lyceum.-*-'7.  Uamiltoa  Literary  Associaiipo 
ofBrooklyn*  » 

And  subsequently  from  the  following — 

&  Hempstead  Lyceum,  L.  Island. — ^9.  Newark  Young  Men's  Society. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  credentials ; 
Judge  Peter  J.  RadclifT,  Professor  Dewey  and  Dr.  Russ,  who 
reported  the  following  gentlemen  as  duly  authorized  to  seats  as 
members  of  the  Lyceum : 

Delegates  from  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum: — ^Rev.  Chester  Dewey, 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  and  Frederick  Emersoo,  Esq; 

From  ibe  New  York  City  Lyceum:— Hon.  Jiimes  Tallmadge, 
D.  D.  Field,  W.  P.  Lander,  William  B.  Lawrence,  J.  C.  Brant,  Samuel 
Ward,  H.  W.  Havens,  and  Robert  G.  Rankin. 

From  the  United  States  Naval  Lyceum: — Rev,  Charles  Stewart,  Mr. 
Hnndy,  and  Lieutenant  Sands. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum : — Hon. Peter  W.  RadclifT,  Rev.  Mr.  Joiin- 
soD,  Theodore  Eumes,  George  Brinckerhoff,  and  Lieut.  W.  L.  Hudson. 

From  the  Faculty  of  Yale  College : — Elins  Loomis. 

From  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum : — Samuel  Rodman,  Jr.,  John  Wil- 
liams, Jr. 

From  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association  of  Brooklyn: — Alexander 
Hadden,  Jr.,  M.  Van  Cott,  and  H.  G.  Hadden. 

From  the  Newark  Young  Men's  Society :~Samue]  H.  Pennington, 
Stephen  Cnncer,  Amzi  Armstrong,  Silas  Merchant,  David  A.  Hays, 
Frederick  B.  Betts,  and  Eneas  M.  Leonard. 

The  foUowing  additions  were  subsequently  reported : 

Members  presented  on  invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Lyceum : — The  Prussian  Envoy,  Mr.  Clirtstopher  Oscanean  from  €k»n- 
atanttoople,  Mr.  Sheldon  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Howell  of  New  Jeniey,  Profeaaor 
Dennison  Olmsted,  member  of  tbe  ex-committee,  from  New  Haven, 
Rev.  Austin  Dickinson,  President  Haskell  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  James  Cole, 
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Mr.  Williom  Dunlap,  Mr. Edft^r,  Rev.  Ele&zer  P.  Wells  of  Boston, 

Professor  Millington  of  Virginia.    Delegate  from  the  Hempstead,  (L.  I.) 
Lyceum,  Alden  J.  Spoouer. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  de  Zavala, 
hte  Mexican  Minister  to  France,  who  regretted  that  ill  health 
prevented  him  fiom  attending  the  annual  meeting*  He  consented 
to  furnish  a  communication  on  a  subject  interesting  to  the  Lyceum. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  import  the  order  of 
business : — ^Mr.  Dwight,  Lieut.  Hudson,  and  Lient.  Sands,  who 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 

Order  or  Business. 

The  sesMoiw  sbril  •pen  at  10,  A.  M.  wkh  prayer^  and  at  5,  P.  M., 
•xe^pt  wlieD  otherwise  ordered. 
The  business  shall  be  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Reading  the  minutes.    Reports  from  officers  or  committees. 

3.  Reports  from  Lyceums,  and  other  societies,  schools,  &c.  to  be  in 
order  half  an  hour  after  the  opening. 

3.  Essays  in  order  one  hour  after  the  opening. 

4.  DiseuBsioni  of  rfe^kr  qoestions,  in  onier  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  opening. 

5.  AesolutioDs  m  order  two  boun  and  a  half  fffter  tber  opening. 
€.  Reaolntiotts  mRy  be  oftersd  st  any  time  on  leanre. 

7.  The  Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts  shall  be  read  ou  such  evening^  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Lyceum. 

The  same  ^omniittee  proposed 'the  following  as  the  questions 
Tot  discussion,  which  were  accepted : 

L  Should  Natural  History  be  taught  m  common  schools  ? 

2.  Ought  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  be  made  a  regular 
part  of  common  instruction  ? 

3.  By  what  means  may  a  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts  be  generally  culti- 
vated among  all  classes? 

4.  What  improvements  are  necessary  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  relation  to  comn[K>n  scliools  ? 

S<  How  mav  otir  thinly  settled  districts  be  best  supplied  with  the  roeaaa 
of  education  ? 
^  Ought  more  fenoale  teachers  to  be  employed  in  common  schools  ? 

7.  Ou^ht  corporal  punishments  to  form  a  regular  part  of  common 
achool  discipline? 

8.  How  BWiy  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life,  be  best  taught 
in  common  schools  ? 

9.  Ought  Political  Economy  to  be  taught  as  a  branch  of  common  edu- 
cation? 

The  Oorresponding  Secretary  stated,  that  beudes  an  unusual 
nMcnber  of  letters,  essays  had  been  received  from  Miss  Cajtherine 
1C.  Beecher,  and  Messrs.  Dewey,  Dunlap,  Cole,  and  Frazer,  tn 
\ireU  as  several  reports  amd  pther  communications. 
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The  Correspondiiig  Secretary  presented  his  anBual  report,  but 
suggested  that  it  might  be  bet^r  to  postpone  the  reading  of  it  till 
another  day^  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  then  called  for  information,  from  members  pres- 
ent, concerning  lyceums,  schools,  &:c.,  in  the  order  of  the  States, 
when  Mr.  Dewey  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Lenox  Lyceum,  and  the  Pittsfield  Young  Men's  Society,  Mass. 

In  consequence  of  several  members  being  unprepared  to  make 
reports^  letters  were  presented  and  read  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  from  a  number  of  friends  of  education  in  different  parts 
of  the  country — Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  of  Mackinaw,  P.  S.  Du- 
pohceau  of  Philadelpliia,  John  Pickering  of  Boston,  President 
Fisk  of  Middletown,  President  Wayland  of  Providence,  Alexan- 
der H.  Everett  of  Boston,  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher  of  Ohio, 
Charles  Frazer  of  Charleston,  J.  C.  Neagle  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Rodman  made  a  report  from  the  New  Bedford  Lyceum. 

Professor  Olmsted  on  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Mechanics' 
Society,  and  the  Athenaeum  of  New  Haven,  &c.  ' 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Brewster  of  that 
city,  on  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  one  from  Professor  Silliman, 
on  the  same  subject  and  the  Athenaeum. 

Mr.  Rankin  made  a  report  on  the  history,  condition,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  New  York  City  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Radcliff,  on  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Stewart  read  an  interesting  report  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Lyceum ;  when  a  resolution  was  passed,  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
report  for  publication. 

Mr.  Van  Cott  made  a  report  on  the  Hamilton  Literary  Associ- 
ation of  Brooklyn. 

The  following  reports  were  stated  to  have  been  received,  and 
ready  when  called  for  by  the  Lyceum : — 

1.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  third  annual 
meeting,  to  inquire,  *  Whether  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
IS  commenced  at  a  propef  age,  and  pursued  on  the  best  plan.' 

2..  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting,  to  inquire,  ^Whether  the  Monitorial  System,  in  any 
form  or  degree,  is  appropriate  to  our  common  schools.' 

Saturday  Morning,  May  Wu 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev,  Austin  Dick- 
inson. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Radcliff,  it  was 

JUsolvedj  That  the  Report  be  adopted  and  published. 


"^  Es$ays  PreHnied. 

President  Direr  read  an  Essay  on  the  Edoeation  of  Female 
'Teachers,  by  Miss  Catherine  Eu  Beecher,  of  OImo.  It  was  stated 
to  the  Lyceum,  that  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, this  Elssay  was  read  before  a  meeting  of  Ladies,  invited  at 
"Constitution  Hall,  on  the  99th  of  April,  in  order  to  make  it  as  ex- 
tensively known  as  possible ;  and  that  they  determined  to  raise 
money  for  its  publication.  By  the  fevor  of  a  friend  of  Education, 
the  committee  had  been  enabled  to  print  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  Radcltff  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani«* 
mously  adopted,  after  addresses  had  been  made  by  Messrs.  Dewey, 
/Haskell  and  Johnson,  and  Professor  Millington,  of  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Lyceum  be  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  for  her  Essay  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Female  Teachers. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum,  considering  the  extensive  circula- 
tion of  this  Essay  to  be  well  calculated  to  excite  public  attention 
to  its  object,  and  the  sentiments  and  facts  it  contains,  particularly 
important  at  this  time,  would  recommend  it  to  the  public,  and  re- 
quest those  connected  with  the  popular  press,  to  aid  in  their  pro- 
mulgation, by  publishing  extracts. 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Female  Education  deserves  more 
.  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  from  the  American  community. 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  and  liberal  endowment  of 
female  seminaries  of  a  high  order,  especially  for  the  education  of 
female  teachers,  is  highly  deserving  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
intelligent  and  wealthy  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  legislative 
patronage. 

Resolved,  .That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
Ladies  who  have  undertaken  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing 
this  address. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  inviting  the  ofBcers  and 
kuembers,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  attend  their  tenth  Exhi- 
bition of  Painting  ;  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  Th^t  the  Lyceum  accept  of  the  invitation,  and  will 
meet  the  Council  of  the  Academy  at  the  exhibition  room  in  Clinton 
Hall,  on  Monday,  at  two  o'clock. 

A  vocabulary  of  the  Screculeh  language  was  presented  to  the 
Lyceum,  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  a  paper 
relating  to  the  history  of  that  African  nation. 

An  Essay  on  Books  and  Apparatus  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Rus9» 
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On  motion  of  tlbe  Pfesident,  it  wa9 

Resolved^  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
select  from  the  Elssays,  Correspondence  and  other  communications 
made  to  this  Society,  such  papers  as  they  may  deem  generally 
interesting  and  useful^  and  to  publish  the  same  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  title  of  ^  Transactions  of  the  American  Lyceum.' 

On  DQOcion  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  it  w»- 

Resolved f  That  the  American  Lyceum  view  with  the  highest 
approbation,  the  exertions  of  Senof  Joaquin  Mosquera,  in  favor  of 
education  in  New  Grenada,  and  sympathize  with  him  in  the  diffi* 
culties  he  has  to  encounter,  in  a  country  which  has  suffered  so  long 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

Resolved,  That  the  exertions  made  in  New  Grenada  in  favor 
of  Female  Education,  both  by  the  Female  College  of  Bogota,  and 
by  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Elementary  Society  of  Popayan, 
are  worthy  of  a  patriotic  government,  and  of  the  intelligent  daugh- 
ters of  a  young  and  enterprising  republic. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Woodbridge,  one  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  expressing  regret  at  his  unexpected  detention 
from  the  annual  meeting,  and  presenting  to  the  Society  two  bun-* 
dred  copies  of  his  review  of  the  Address  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  South  Carolina  to  the  people  of  that  state, 
on  Lyceums.     Whereupon  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  for  the  copies  of  the  Review. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Lec- 
ture room,  in  Clinton  Hall,  to  hear  the. Essay  of  Mr.  Cole,  on 
American  Scenery,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Society. 

Monday  Morning,  May  11M. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Dewey  in  the  chair,  in 
the  absence  of  President  Duer. 

A  manuscript  text  and  class  book  on  Physiology  was  received 
from  Boston,  through  Mr.  Woodbridge,  to  be  offered  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  for  the  prize  of  $300  offered  by  the  Society 
at  their  third  annual  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ascertain  by  what 
means  education  in  New  Grenada  may  be  promoted  by  the 
American  Lyceum,  to  solicit  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  the 
United  States  for  funds  to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  to  em* 
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ploy  those  funds  for  that  object,  with  the  approbatkm  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  form  that  committee  :-^ 
Messrs.  Dwiglit,  Rankin  and  Kinney. 

A  communication  having  been  made  on  the  subject,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Ljrceum  have  heard  with  satis- 
faction of  the  means  used  in  ^  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia 
and  other  states,  to  multiply  Lyceums  ;  and  cordially  invite  them 
to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  with  this  society,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge. 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with 
the  friends  of  Lyceums  in  the  South,  and  to  propose  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Lyceum  this  year,  at  such  time  as  may  be  approved. 

Resolvedf  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to 
invite  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  at  such  time 
this  year,  as  they  may  judge  most  convenient  to  the  friends  of 
Lyceums  at  the  South. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  moved  and  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum  highly  approve  of  the 
operations  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  cordially 
wish  it  success: 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Dewey,  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert G.  Rankin  and  William  B.  Kinney,  be  a  committee  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  in  August  next,  to  communi- 
cate to  it  the  sentiments  of  the  above  resolution. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Uniapa,  was  presented  by 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  accompanied  by  a  paper, 
-giving  a  brief  account  of  a  group  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  supposed 
to  have  been  never  visited  by  any  white  man,  which  was  read. 

Mr,  Oscanean,  an  Armenian  gentleman,  read  an  Essay  on  the 
history  and  condition  of  education  among  his  countrymen  ;  where- 
upon, on  motion  of  Judge  Radcliff,  it  was 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Oscanean  for  his  essay. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Executive  Committee  enter  into  a  Corres- 
pondence with  such  persons  or  institutions  among  the  Armenians, 
as  they,  on  consultation  with  Mr.  Oscanean,  may  ascertain  to  be 
most  expedient,  concerning  the  general  interests  of  education 
among  that  interesting  people. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke a  Report  of  the  history  and  effects  of  Essex  County 
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Teachers*  Association,  (Mass.)  by  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perry,  of 
Bradford,  dated  May  2d,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Elisha  Loomis,  at  Rush- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  with  remarks  on  his  Oi^ipae,  (Chippewa)  Spelling 
book,  a  copy  of  which  accompanied  the  letter,  and  from  Mr.  D. 
Prentice,  dated  Utica,  May  2d,  proposing  to  the  Lyceum  to  take 
measures  to  procure  uniformity  iu  making  meteorological  observe* 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  then  moved,  that  Mr.  Prentice  be  requested  to  prepare 
tm  Essay  on  this  subject,  to  be  ooinmunicated  to  thb  Lyceum, 
ivhich  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dewey  in  a  speech,  and  adopted^  after 
some  remarks  in  its  favor,  by  Mr.  Rodman. 

Mr.  Emerson  communicated  some  interesting  information  oo»r 
ceming  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum,  the  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  ttie  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Welk  made  some  statemenu  concerning  the  Boston  Ly- 
ceum. 

Dr.  Congar  reported  the  condition  of  the  Newark  Young  Men's 
Association,  and  the  Newark  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Lyceum. 

Mr.  Kinney  made  some  statements  concerning  the  Orange  Ly- 
ceum and  the  New  Jersey  Lyceum. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned.   . 

.   Afternoon  Session^  Monday ^  May  \\(h» 

The  Lyceum  met,  Mr.  Eames  in  the  cliair. 

The  following  preamble  and  resobitions,  which  were  submitted 
in  the  morning  by  Mr.  Dewey,  were  moved  and  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  American  Lyceum  has  received  from  Charles 
Frazer,  Esq.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  an  Essay  on  the  Condition 
mid  Projects  of  Painting,  in  the  U,  States  of  America;  and 
liom  WilKaro  Dunlap,  Esq.,  of  N.  York,  an  Ei^say  On  the  Influx 
tnce  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  and  the  true  mode  of  enc&uras[ing 
them;  and  from  Thomas  Cole,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  also,  an  Edsay 
on  American  Scenery^ 

Jtesohei,  Tliat  the  Lyceum  present  to  the  abov6  named  gen* 
tiemen  their  high  acknowledgrnenis  for  the  liberality  and  energy 
with  which  they  have  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  and  whidi  has  resulted  in  the  elaborate  essays  on 
the  subjects  mentioned. 

The  following  resotiytbns,  submitted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rad* 
diff,  were  then  moved  and  adopted. 

Resolvedy  That  the  American  Lyceum  have  learnt,  with  satis- 
faction, the  formation,  plan  atK)  prospects  of  the  New  York  City 
Lyceunjt 
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Re$ohedf  That  Lyceums  are  well  adapted  to  large  cities ;  and 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  the  city  ot 
New  York,  to  form  them  in  the  different  wards  or  districts. 

Resolved y  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Lr- 
ceum  be  instructed  to  promote  their  formation  and  support,  so  rar 
as  their  aid  may  be  desired. 

Resohedy  That,  according  to  abundant  evidence  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  Society,  Lyceums  are  calculated  to  afford  a  cheap  and 
agreeable  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  in  the  va* 
rious  forms  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  that  they  offer  means 
for  the  development  of  latent  talents,  and  tend  to  cultivate  taste, 
and  the  useful  arts. 

Resolved,  That  the  investment  of  money  for  the  establishment 
of  Lyceums  has  proved  of  solid  advantage  to  the  wealth,  as  well 
as  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Lyceum  for  the  ensuing  year, 
was  then  held  ;  when  all  the  surviving  officers  were  re-elected. 

It  was  stated,  with  regret,  that  a  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied, 
caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  useful  vice 
presidents,  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  of  S.  Carolina. 

Tlie  Hon.  Peter  W.  Radcliff,  of  Brooklyn,  was  then  appointed 
in  his  place. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  7  P.  M. 

Evening  Sessum,  Monday,  May  11(A. 

The  Lyceum  met  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Dunlap's  Lecture. 
Mr.  Dwight  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Rankin  acted  as  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to 
Professor  Dewey,  for  the  Essay  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  prepare 
for  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  agri* 
culture  and  science,  and  so  appropriately  assigned  to  him. 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Dewey  be  respectfully  reauested  to 
read  his  Essay  before  a  pubKic  audience  in  this  city,  to  be  invited 
in  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  :  or,  if  not  convenient,  to  leave  it  with 
the  Executive  Conmiittee  for  that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  he  be  requested  to  allow  its  publication  ainoDg 
the  Transactions  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  appoint 
the  Committee  constituted  by  the  resolutions  relating  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  motion,  it  was  also  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum 
be  presented  to  Judge  Betts  for  the  use  of  the  District  Court 
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Room  of  the    United    States    during    the   present  session  of 
the  Lyceum. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  invite  a  Convention  of  Teachers  in  this  city,  for  such 
speci6ed  objects,  and  at  such  time  as  they  may  determine,  pro- 
vided such  a  measure  shall  appear  to  them  advisable. 

The  minutes  of  the  Lyceum  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting  having 
been  approved,  the  Lyceum  theq  adjourned. 


MISS   BEECHER'S   ESSAY   ON  THE   EDUCATION   OF  FEMALE 
TEACHERS. 

•4n  Essay  on  the  Eduention  qf  Femalt  Teachers — writttn  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Li/ceum,  and  communicated  at  their  annual  meeting,  ^euh 
York,  May  8,  1835— &y  Catbbrinb  £.  Beecher.  Published  at  the 
desire  of  n  meeting  of  ladies  of  New  York.  New  York :  Van  Nor- 
trand  &,  Dwight,  1835.    8vo.  pp.  22.      ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Miss  Beecher  has  been  for  many  years 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  female  education,  with  great  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. At  the  request  of  the  American  Lyceum,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived from  their  minutes,  she  prepared  for  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, the  able  essay  before  us,  'On  the  education  of  Female 
Teachers  for  the  United  States.'  It  was  deemed  so  important 
that  it  was  first  communicated  to  an  assemblage  of  ladies,  and 
such  was  the  interest  excited,  that  measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  secure  the  publication  of  several  thousand  copies  by  sub- 
scription. We  rejoice,  both  in  the  appearance  of  the  essay,  and 
in  the  interest  it  has  excited ;  and  we  trust  it  \\  ill  prove  the  means 
of  rousing  a  new  spirit  on  thb  subject. 

The  essay  commences  with  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
isting in  regard  to  female  education.  One  of  the  prominent  evils 
is  a  want  of  permanency  in  female  institutions,  and  of  a  fixed 
standard  for  their  education.  ,  They  are  left  de{?endent  on  private 
exertion,  and  the  caprice  of  parents,  and  the  course  and  extent  of 
studies  is  regulated  by  no  fixed  principles.  The  obvious  reme- 
dies for  these  evils,  are  the  establishment  of  permanent  female 
institutions,  under  proper  superintendence,  and  an  agreement 
among  the  leading  female  schools,  for  a  uniform  course  of  edu- 
cation. We  are  gkd,  however,  to  perceive  that  Miss  Beecher 
considers  the  bestowment  of  titular  degrees  on  females^  (which 
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common  wenu  does  not  quite  approve  even  in  the  other  sex,)- 
tts  of  qwestionable  propriety,  and  *  certainly  in  very  bad  taste/ 
calculated  to  '  provoke  needless  ridicule,  and  painiiil  notoriety/ 
It  seems  to  us  to  betray  sad  ignorance,  or  forgetfulness,  of  that 
characteristic  shrinking  from  publicity  and  observation  which  the 
Creator  has  enstamped  upon  females,  and  the  domestic  station 
to  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  assigned  them,  to  attempt  thus  to 
rnisex  them. 

Miss  Beecher  next  insists  upon  a  point  often  adverted  to  in  this 
work,  that  the  course  of  education  should  be  such  as  to  fit  woman 
for  '  her  peculiar  duties ' — '  the  care  of  the  health,  and  the  forma-* 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  future  citizens  of  this  great  nation.' 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  obvious  that  she  must  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  domestic  duties  and  employments  to  which  she  will 
be  called.  But  Miss  B.  urges  that  it  is  equally  important  tliatshe 
should  pursue  such  a  course  of  study,  as  shall  give  her  habits  of 
reflection  and  reasoning,  enlargement  of  mind,  and  an  amount  of 
knowledge  which  shall  secure  and  direct  her  influence  m  her  fam- 
ily and  in  society,  and  enable  her,  in  some  degree,  to  watch  over 
the  progress  of  her  children.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
that  additional  provision  should  be  made  for  instructors,  and  for 
apparatus  in  the  various  branches  v(  science,  with  a  liberality 
somewhat  corresponding  to  that  which  is  adopted  for  the  other 
sex.  We  would  suggest  that  the  duties  of  housekeeping  require 
a  distinct  professor  in  a  female  school,  no  less  than  the  practice  of 
medicine,  in  a  medical  institution.  The  health  and  cheerfulness  of 
many  a  man  would  be  saved,  if  the  humble,  but  rare  ^Lrt,  of  making 
good  bread  could  be  thoroughly  taught  to  the  guardians  of  our 
tables.  We  have  been  in  more  than  one  family,  where  we  were 
confident  this  one  defect  would  account  for  constant  suflTering,  and 
its  attendant  irritability. 

Miss  Beecher  next  presents,  at  some  length,  the  importance  of 
making  education  something  more  than  instruction— of  aiming,  not 
at  the  mere  cultivation  of  intellect,  but  at  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, by  a  course  of  moral  discipline  and  religious  instruction. 
She  adverts  to  t)je  practical  neglect  of  this  point,  so  universally 
conceded,  and  asks,  how  often  school  committees  inquire  concern- 
ing the  improvement  of  temper,  or  the  increase  of  good  disposi- 
tions in  the  pupils.  She  alludes  to  the  unsuccessful  experiment 
now  going  on  in  England,  of  improving  society  by  mere  intellect- 
ual light,  and  the  abandonment  of  this  principle  as  utterly  uiseless, 
by  the  philosophers  of  France. 

She  then  contrasts  the  example  of  Prussia,  which  annually  fiir- 
nishes  a  large  number  of  teachers,  to  supply  every  child  in  the 
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kingdom  with  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  intellectual  educa* 
tion,  and  of  France,  which  is  fast  following  in  her  steps,  with 
that  of  our  own  country,  yet  scarcely  opening  her  eyes  on  this  all 
important  subject,  while  her  existence  is  hazarded  by  the  clouds 
of  ignorance  that  hang  over  her  rising  population.  Thousands  of 
well  qualified  teachers  are  needed  annually  to  supply  the  mere 
increase  of  our  population ;  and  we  cannot  find  enough  to  fill  the 
schools  already  established. 

But  how  shall  these  difficulties  be  overcome  ?  How  shall  these 
evils  be  remedied  ?  Miss  Beecher  urges  that  it  is  *  chimerical '  to 
expect,  amidst  the  claims,  and  the  honors,  and  the  profits  of  other 
professions,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  male  sex  can  be  found, 
to  devote  themselves  to  self-denying,  toilsome  duties,  for  the 
scanty  pittance  allowed  to  our  teachers.  We  have  indeed  little 
hope  of  this  ourselves,  except  from  the  extension  of  that  same 
spirit  which  sends  the  missionary  to  pagan  lands.  Miss  Beecher 
believes  that  our  hopes  must  rest  on  wom^in — ^formed  by  nature 
for  confinement — appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  childhood—^-and 
accustomed  to  the  patient,  persevering  watchfulness,  and  the  slen- 
der support  which  belongs  to  the  teachers  of  our  schools.  In  this 
way  only,  she  believes  that  an  adequate  supply  can  be  furnished) 
in  season  to  prevent  that  ruin  which  will  almost  inevitably  result 
bom  the  misrule  of  a  generation  trained  up  in  ignorance. 

Miss  Beecher  believes  that  the  want  of  professions  adapted  to 
the  sex,  and  the  supply  of  articles  by  our  manufactories  which 
once  fiimislied  a  large  part  of  their  domestic  labors,  leave  many 
females,  of  all  classes,  witliout  any  useful  occupation.  The  low 
wages  of  females  b  indeed  a  painful,  but  sure  indication,  of  the 
want  of  sufficient  employment ;  and  we  may  add,  that  our  census 
shows  an  unusual  proportion  in  the  states  from  which  our  young 
men  emigrate  to  the  western  forests. 

To  bring  into  action  a  large  amount  of  talent  and  zeal  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  it  is  then 
only  necessary  that  institutions  should  be  opened  and  endowed  at 
public  expense,  to  furnish  them  a  suitable  education — gratuitously 
where  it  is  necessary — ^nd  some  plan  for  ascertaining  the  wants  of 
schools,  and  providing  places  for  instructors.  This  is  the  object 
to  which  the  views  of  Miss  Beecher  tend — the  plan  which  she 
has  for  some  time  wished  to  present  to  those  who  were  able  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  It  is  only  to 
repeat,  and  extend,  and  render  permanent,  those  efforts  for  pre- 
paring female  teachers,  which  have  been  made  so  successfully  at 
the  seminaries  in  Ipswich,  Hartford,  and  Troy,  and  are  about  to  he 
attempted  at  Northampton.     It  has  been  listened  to  with  deep 
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i^i^rest,  by  a  collection  of  liberal  ladies  in  New  York ;  it  hMA  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  more  than  one  abl^  advocate  of  female  edu* 
qation,  as  presented  by  the  principals  of  these  institutions ;  and  We 
Qo;:dially  wish  it,„GoD  speed  ! 


MISCELLANY. 


BiSTaiBUTIOM   6t  VJEtE   MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FdND. 

The  following  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  distribtt- 
^n  of  the  MaaaachusettB  School  Fund. 

Returns  are  required  to  be  made  from  every  town  and  district  before 
the  Ist  of  November,  annually,  according  to  the  following  form,  with  aiH 
awera  to  the  questions  succeeding.  We  insert  them  as  a  useful  guide  to 
ethers  who  are  investigating  the  condition  of  our  schools. 


OraUIRIEB  TO  BH  ANSWERED  IN  RESPECT  TO  EACH  SCHOOL  UJSTRICT. 
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Inquiries  in  respect  to  all  the  Schools  in  the  tot^n. 

What  amount  of  money  is  raised  by  taxes  in  the  town,  for  supporting 
the  Common  schools, and  what  by  voluntary  contributions  ?    Ans. 

What  part  of  the  money  raised  by  taxes  is  paid  for  furniture,  wood  aud 
incidental  expenses,  and  what  part  for  instniction  only  ?    Ans. 

Are  there  any  Private  schools  or  academies,  and  what  is  the  average 
number  in  the  year  attending  them  ?    Atis. 

What  is  the  estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  such  schools  and 
academies?    Ans.' 
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An  the  School  Committee  reguTarly  chosen  each  year ;  do  they  organ- 
ize, and  do  they  visit  and  examine  tlie  schools,  as  required  by  law  P  RdW 
'are  the  examinations  conducted  ?    Ans. 

Do  parents  interest  tbemseWes  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  )A- 
tend  the  examinations  ?    Ans. 

What  are  the  books  in  genera]  lise,  specifying  Spelling  Books,  Arith- 
metics, Grammars,  Geographies,  Reading  and  other  Books?    Ana. 

Who  selects  the  Books  ?    Ans. 

What  is  the  furniture  of  the  School  House,  and  the  apparatus,  includ- 
ing Maps?    Ans. 

Is  it  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  studies?    Ans. 

Are  there  any  local  funds  ?    Ans. 

It  is  added  ; — *  No  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  as  hereinafter 
provided,  shall  be  made  to  any  city,  town  or  district,  which  shall  ha^ 
failed  to  make  returns  according  to  law,  for  the  year  next  preceding  the 
ditie  of  said  apportionment.' 

It  Is  also  enacted,  'That  the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  statute  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  (btir, 
chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  tb^ 
several  towns  and  districts  in  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  first  day  of 
January  annually,  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  The  said  income 
vhall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  moiety  thereof  shall  be  a(^- 
portioned  to  the  said  city,  and  to  the  towns  and  districts,  on  the  ratio  of 
population  as  determined  by  the  next  preceding  census  fif  the  United 
States— the  other  moiety  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  ratio  of  the  amoiint 
ef  monies  raised  by  taxation,  and  expended  by  each  city,  town  or  distriet, 
for  the  support  of  Common  schools  in  the  next  preceding  jear,  as  by  the 
several  school  returns  shall  appear.' 

$100  annually  are  also  allowed  to  support  Common  scbools  amon|f  the 
Marshpee  Indians. 

Plan  Foa  Public  IifSTaucTiON  in  New  York. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  work,  some  defects  of  the  School  Systtem 
in  New  York  were  pointed  out  by  one  of  our  correspondents ;  and  es- 
pecially, that  of  requiring  a  single  individual  to  perform  duties  so  impo#>i 
fant  as  those  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Secretary  of  State.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  in  the  following  account 
of  proceedings  in  the  New  YoHc  Legislature,  from  the  Albany  <]ra2ette, 
that  a  remedy  is  proposed.  We  are  only  surprised  at  the  strange  BticnMf 
of  making  the  same  officer  a  commissioner  of  the  Canal  Fund,  and  wlidt 
9ome  explanation  of  tbe  reason  nigbt  be  given  by  aome  of  our  oortto- 
pondents. 


SI80  Shenmary  of  the  Proposed  Law* 

'Mr.  Wetinore  presented  a  very  able  report  in  relation  to  public  inatrac- 
tioo ;  it  recommeDdeil  tbe  organization  of  a  department  to  be  called  'tlw 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,'  under  the  direction  of  a  Secretary, 
to  be  denominated  ^  tbe  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.' 

The  House  ordered  four  times  tbe  usual  number  of  copies  of  tlie  report 
to  be  printed,  and  tbe  bill,  of  which  tbe  following  is  an  abetract,  to  a  third 
reading. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
ihall  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  iD  the  same  manner  as  tbe  slate 
officers  are  now  appointed. 

Sec  2.  Such  appointment  to  be  made  once  in  three  years  from  and 
after  the  first  Monday  in  February,  or  as  often  as  a  vacancy  shall  occur. 

Sec*  3.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  shall  possess  tbe  powers 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  and  in 
addition,  virtute  officii,  shall  be  Chancellor  of  the  Regents  of  tbe  Univer- 
sity, Trustee  of  ihe  State  Library,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Canal  Fund. 

Sec.  4.  All  colleges  and  academies  shall  be  subject  to  bis  visitation: 
to  be  his  duty  |>erBonally,  as  often  as  once  in  two  years,  to  examine  into 
the  condition  and  situation  of  each  aeminary  selected  by  tbe  Regents  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  and  also  into  tbe  system  of  education  and  dis- 
cipline therein,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  5.  The  annual  returns  required  to  be  made  by  the  colleges  and 
academies,  shall  be  made  to  the.  Secretary,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Regents 
of  tbe  University,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  the  Regents  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  in  each  year. 

Sec  6.  Every  academy  in  which  a  department  for  the  education  of 
teachers  of  ComnxHi  schools  shall  be  established^  shall  state,  in  addition, 
in  their  return,  tbe  following  subjects ; — 

1st.    The  organization  of  the  Department 

Sd.    Tbe  subjects  of  study  pursued,  and  class  books  used. 

dd.    The  number  and  classification  of  students. 

Sec  7.  The  Commissioners  of  Common  schools,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  report  made  to  the  county  clerk,  shall  state, 

1st.  The  general  branches  of  educotion  in  which  teachers  of  Com- 
mon schools  presented  for  instruction,  are  required  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation. 

3d.  The  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  each  branch,  before  a  ces- 
tificate  of  qualification  is  given. 

9d.  The  number  of  schools  visited  by  the  inspectors  during  the  year; 
the  number  of  times  each  school  was  so  visited,  and  the  number  of  in- 
apectors  who  were  present  at  each  examination. 

Sec  8.    Penalty  on  comiuiasion  in  case  of  neglect^ 

Sec  9,    Salary,  I200Q.' 
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School  Di0T»itT  Librakies. 

The  following  bill,  which  has  now  become  a  law  of  New  York,  is 
another  indication  that  this  state  will  not  stop  in  iia  course  of  improve- 
ment. 

Sec.  1.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  in  the  StatOj 
shall  have  power,  when  lawfully  assembUd  in  any  district  meeting,  to  lay 
a  tax  on  the  district,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  district  library  ;  consisting  of  such  books  as  they  shall 
in  their  district  meetings  direct ;  and  such  further  sum  as  tliey  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  book  case.  The  intention  to  propose 
such  a  tax,  shall  be  stated  in  the  notice  required  to  be  given  for  such  a 
meeting. 

Sec  2.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  shall  also  have 
power,  when  so  assembled  in  any  subsequent  year,  to  lay  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  additions 
to  the  district  library. 

Sec.  S.  The  clerk  of  the  district,  or  such  other  person  as  the  taxabM 
inhabitants  may,  at  their  annual  meeting  designate  and  appoint  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  district,  and  shall  have  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  library  under  such  regulations  as  the  inhabitants 
may  adopt  for  his  government 

Sec.  4.  The  taxes  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  raised,  shall  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tax  for  building  a  school 
bouse. 

CoNvsiiTiON  OF  Teachers  at  Carthaoe. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers  was  recently  held  at  Carthage,  (Ohio,) 
and  organized  themselves  into  the  Hamilton  Co.  Association  of  Teachers ; 
auxiliary  to  the  Western  Literary  Institute,  to  meet  quarterly,  for  lectures 
and  discussions.  The  following  resolutions,  will  show  the  spirit  of  this 
Association.    May  their  example  be  followed  extensively. 

1.  Besolvedf  ^  That  in  the  present  condition  of  our  country,  it  is  highly 
important  that  associations  be  formed,  to  aid  indigent  females  to  qualify 
themselves  to  become  efficient  teachers  of  our  common  schools.' 

2.  Resolved,  '  That  as  the  moral  powers  of  man  require  cultivation, 
as  much  as  the  intellectual,  and  as  intellectual,  without  moral  culture, 
ceases  to  be  a  blessing,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  well-devised  plan  of 
moral  education,  be  introduced  into  our  schools  and  seminaries.' 

3.  Resolved,  *  That  as  the  Bible,  iudependently  of  its  claims  upon  us 
as  a  Divine  revelation,  contains  the  most  perfect  system  of  morals,  it' 
should  be  studied  as  a  text  book  of  moralS|  in  all  our  institutions  of 
learning,' 
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4.  Rtiolvedj  *  That  Vocal  Music  should  be  made  a  pacrt  of  eomidotf 
dementaiy  education,  for  boys  and  girla.' 

5.  Ruolvtdj  '  That  the  elements  of  Natural  Science,  including  an 
outline  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  should  be  made  a  part  of  popular 
education.' 

6.  Resolved^  'That  teachers  should  devise  snd  provide  for  their  pur-' 
pils,  such  exercises  as  are  calculated  to  im[>art  activity,  and  strength  ta 
their  bodies,  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  endure  without  injury  of 
constitution,  the  application  necessary  to  intellectual  improvement.' 

7.  Resolved,  *  That  the  elementary  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ment,  with  an  outline  of  the  state  and  federal  constitutions  of  the  Union, 
should  constitute  a  branch  of  popular  education.' 

CoifVEifTioif  OF  School  ComifTTEES. 

The  following  resolutions  of  a  Convention  of  School  Committees  at 
Hollistoo,  (Maa&)  contain  so  much  that  is  useful,  and  furnish  so  good  an 
example  of  interest  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion, that  they  claim  a  place  in  the  Annals  of  Education. 

'A  convention  of  School  Committees  and  other  gentlemen  from  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  met  at  Uolliston,  April  20th.  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Sher- 
burne, was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Demond,  of  HoUlston,  scribe. 

The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  consult  and  adopt  measures  to 
elevate  the  character,  and  increuse  the  usefulness  of  our  common 
schools. — After  an  interesting  di^tcussion  of  various  subjects,  connected 
with  common  school  education,  the  convention  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions : 

1.  Reaolvedf  That  it  is  the  indispensable  daty  of  school  commiiteea 
to  Approbate  no  persons  for  teachers  in  our  school?,  who  are  not  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  successful  Instruction  in  all  the  branches  which 
thoy  are  called  to  teach. 

2.  RjiBolved,  In  vi^w  of  every  person's  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  his 
employment,  that  it  be  recommended  to  prudential  committees,  to  engage 
no  teachers  for  our  schools  without  evidence  that  the  business'of  teach- 
ing is  congenial  with  their  feelings,  and,  in  their  own  view,  highly  res- 
ponsible ;  and  that  the  examining  committee  withhold  their  approbation 
from  such  as  do  not  exhibit  this  evidence. 

3.  Resolved,  That  teacherd  of  our  summer  schooTs,  in  order  to  be 
properly  quanfied  for  their  employment,  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  orthography, — with  the  principles  of  reading,  spelling  and  writing, 
— with  mental  arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  Colhurn'd  First  Lessons, — with 
practical  arithmetic  as  far  as  through  the  single  rule  of  three  in  the  order 
oT  Adams', — with  modern  geography, — with  English  grammar, — and 
with  some  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  United  States;  and  that  teachers 
fair  our  winter  achooli^  in  addition  to  the  above,  should  be  well  acquainted 
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Willi  practical  arithmetic  as  fiir  as  through  Adams', — ^with  some  simpla 
form  of  book-keeping, — and  with  somb  compendious  sjstem  of  natural 
philosophy. 

4  Belieying  that  the  branches  of  learning,  usually  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  receive  far  less  attention  in  our  academies  and  high 
schools  than  their  importance  demand:*,  and  believing  also,  that  an  im- 
provement in  this  respect  would  essentially  contribute  to  a  more  thorough 
and  usefbl  education ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  specially  recommend  to  the  teachers  of  academies^ 
and  high  schools  in  the  vicinity,  to  acquaint  their  pupils  thoroughly  with 
these  branches,  and  refuse  to  recommend  them  as  teachers,  unless  they 
have  a  fiimiliar  and  correct  understanding  of  them. 

5.  Resolved,  That,  considering  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  in- 
structions and  precepts  of  the  Bible  to  regulate  the  conduct,  and  elevate 
the  character  of  mankind,  we  recommeiKl,  that  it  be  daily  read,  in  a 
serious  manner,  in  all  our  schools;  and  that  the  preceptive  and  historical 
parts  of  it  especially,  be  subjects  of  study  and  instruction. 

6.  Resolved,  That,  as  the  system  of  rewards,  as  generally  practised  in 
our  schools,  so  powerfully  tends  to  excite  and  strengthen  some  of  the 
worst  feelings  of  the  human  breast,  and  is  so  unequal  in  its  effect  on  the 
literary  progress  of  scholars,  we  recommend  that  itl>e  entirely  dispensed 
with  in  our  schools ;  and  that  those  motives  only  be  presented  whose  in- 
fluence isj>ure,  and  more  equal  in  its  effects. 

7.  Resolved,  That  some  general  regulations,  embracing  concisely  the 
objects  and  principles  of  our  common  schools,  if  adopted  by  our  towns, 
printed,  and  circulated  among  the  families  of  the  same,  would  contribute 
to  the  order  and  success  of  these  schools. 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  would  serve  to  promote  the  great  object  of  com- 
mon school  education,  if  towns*  committees  would  keep  a  record  of  their 
own  doings,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  town,  of  the  state  and 
character  of  the  schools  under  their  su(>ervision. 

Impressed  with  the  wise  adaptation  of  our  common  frte  schools  to  sus- 
tain and  perpetuate  all  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  also  with 
their  frequent  failure,  through  the  remissness  of  parents,  committees,  and 
teachers,  to  answer  their  designed  end,  the  convention  voted  to  hold  a 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  object  above  suted. 
By  order  of  the  Convention, 

Holliston,  April  28, 1835.  E.  Demokd,  Scribe. 

Study  Made  Agreeable. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Advocate  of  Education,  we  find  the  following 
interesting  anecdote  of  an  occurrence  in  the  school  of  the  Editor.  Il 
confirms  the  truth  of  a  principle  wo  have  always  maintained,  that  the 
young  will  delij^ht  in  mental,  as  well  as  in  bodily  activity,  if  it  is  adsptcd 
to  their  powers  and  their  taste* 


8B4  Sdiool  Law  of  Pmmnfhania. 

*  It  was  «ur  porpoge  to  have  spent  the  fiill  yaeatidB  in  |iwrftlliti9.lbffoligfe 
tome  of  the  roost  interestiDg  portions  of  our  country,  in  cotnpskiy  ^^vith  h 
few  of  our  pupils,  who  are  too  far  from  home  to  spend  the  holidays  With 
theur  friends.  Circumstances  occurred  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  which  rendered  this  impossible ;  but  the  fact  must,  of  oounsi 
be  communicated  to  our  embryo  trayellers,  whose  expectatione  of  plea* 
sore  from  the  contemplated  jaunt,  were  very  high..  We  called  them  into 
our  study,  and  with  much  painful  regret  at  being  compelled  thus  at  oott 
rude  blow,  to  dash  the  cup  of  happiness  from  their  lips,  we  stated  our 
change  of  purpose,  but  added  that  they  should,  if  they  desired  it,  read  and 
commit  to  memory,  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  during  the  vacation.  Witb 
united  voice,  tliey  replied^  *  that  if  they  might  do  that,  they  would  as  soon 
stay  as  go*' 

School  Law  of  PsNASTi.yARiA« 

The  school  law,  passed  the  last  year  In  PennBylvania,  has  met  with  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  enemies  of  light  and  knowledge ;  and 
more  than  one  demngogue,  we  are  told,  has  endeavored  to  preserve 
that  Ignorance,  which  is  the  only  basis  of  his  power,  by  telling  the 
people  that  it  is  designed  to  tax  the  poor,  for  educating  the  children  of 
the  rich !  The  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, failed,  however,  entirely ;  but  some  changes  were  Introduced. 
In  case  any  school  district  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  late  school  law,  no 
tax  sliall  be  levietl,  and  the  former  act,  for  educating  the  poor  gratis,  is 
to  be  in  force ;  but  the  district  is  not  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  state 
fund.  Its  share  is  to  be  reserved  for  two  year;),  subject  to  the  disposi-^ 
tion  of  the  district,  as  soon  as  they  shall  levy  a  school  tax;  but  after  thai 
period,  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  other  districts,  until  the  law  shall 
be  accepted,  and  the  proper  tax  levied,  by  the  opposing  district.- 

To  debate  with  those  who  deny  the  benefits  of  education  on  sucft 
grounds  as  the  Pennsylvanian  fanner,  who  argued-^*  My  son  learned  to> 
write,  and  he  forged  my  name,' — would  be  useless.  But  the  error  of  those 
who  imagine,  thot  a  system  of  schools  adds  to  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
is  admirably  exposed  in  the  following  extract  A-om  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  on  the  Education  Bill. 

'  But  while  few  are  found  ignorant  and  shameless  enough  to  deny  the 
advantages  of  general  education,  many  are  alarmed  at  its  supposed  bur- 
thensoine  operation.  A  little  judicious  rejQectlon,  or  a  single  year's  ex- 
perience, would  show  that  education,  under  the  free  school  system,  will 
cost  more  than  one  half  less,  and  afibrd  better  and  more  permanent  in- 
struction than  the  present  disgraceful  plan  pursued  by  Pennsylvania. 
Take  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  and  make  the  estimate.  Such  town- 
ships, on  an  avenwe,  will  contain  about  900  children  to  be  schooled. 
The  present  rate  of  tuition,  generally,  (in  the  country)  is  iwo  dollars  pec 
quarter.    If  the  children  attend  school  two  quarters  each  year,  such 
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lowiwhi|M  would  piiy  $800  per  annum.  Take  the  free  school  syetem — 
lay  the  township  off  into  dwuricts  lliree  miles  square ;  the  farthest  schol- 
ars Would  then  have  one  mile  and  a  half  to  go,  which  would  not  be  too 
far.  It  would  require  four  sohools.  These  will  he  taught,  I  presume, 
as  in  other  states,  three  months  in  the  winti^r  hy  male,  and  three  months 
in  the  summer  by  female  teactiers.  Good  male  teachers  can  lie  had  at 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  and  l)oard  themselves; 
females  at  nine  dollars  per  iiinntb.  Take  the  highest  price,  eijehteen 
dollars  for  three  months,  would  lie  -  -  -  -  -  $54  00 
And  then  for  females  at  nine  dollars  for  three  months,  -  27  00 

£ach  school  would  cost        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  8L00 

Four  to  a  township,     --------  4 

S34  00 

The  price  now  paid  for  the  same  is  -  -  -  -  -  800  00 
Saying  for  each  township  of  six  miles  square,  $476  00  pef  annum. 
If  the  instruction  of  200  scholars  will  save  by  the  freewhool  law,  $476^ 
the  500,000  children  in  Pennsylvania,  will  save  $1,190,000.  Very  few 
men  are  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  money  which  the  present  ex- 
pensive and  partial  moue  of  education  costs  the  people.  Pennsylvania 
has  half  a  million  ofchildren,  who  either  do,  or  ought  to  go  to  school  six 
months  in  the  year.  If  they  do  go^  at  two  dollarM  per  quarter,  their 
schooling  costs  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  !  If  they  d9  not  go, 
when  they  are  able,  their  parents  deserve  to  he  held  in  dis<;nu.*e.  Where 
they  are  unable,  if  the  state  does  not  furnish  the  mentis,  she  u  criminally 
negligent.  But  by  the  free  school  law,  that  same  amount  of  education, 
which  would  now  cost  two  millions  of  dollars,  could  be  supplied  at  less 
than  one-third  of  this  amount.' 

Hamiltoet  Literart  and  Theolooical  Institution. 

This  institution,  established  in  1820,  has  180  students  under  the  care 
of  8  professors.  It  is  located  on  a  farm  of  130  acres,  in  Hamilton, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  provided  with  three  large  stone  edifices,  two 
for  iDstniction,  and  one  for  a  hoarding  house.  It  Is  stated  that  the  whols 
annual  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  and  tuition,  do 
not  exceed  $53  80.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Baptists ;  and  provides  a 
complete  course  of  literary  and  theological  instruction,  hut  exclusively 
for  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  ministry.  Thirty  of  its  students 
receive  their  education  gratuitously.  140  young  men  have  graduated  at 
this  institution. 

The  Western  Reserve  College. 

The  faculty  of  this  college  consists  of  a  president,  professor  of  Lao- 
guages,  professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  professor  of  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy.  A  professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso* 
phy  will  be  ap|)oitited  as  soon  as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  madtt 
with  an  individual  qualified  for  the  office;  and  a  professor  of  Christina 
Theology,  as  soon  as  circumstances  re<)uire, 


NoHcti  of  Bodlki. 

It  eonsisiB  of  a  PrafMratory,  Collegiate,  and  Theological  depiirtlfilStit 
Students  orer  tivelve  years  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory  class, 
are  furnished  with  regular  instruoiioD,  by  experienced  and  well  qualified 
teachers,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  college,  with  regard 
to  the  library,  cha|)el,  workshops,  &c.  The  necessary  yeai*ly  expendi- 
ture of  a  student  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  facilities  are  great  for 
defraying  a  portion  of  that  sum  by  wages  for  work  during  hours  of  exer- 
cise. Ample  accommodations  are  provided  for  sueh  as  use  mechanical 
tools.  The  compensation  in  the  workshops,  or  for  gardening  and 
agriculture,  is  from  three  to  twelve  .cents  per  h6ur.  Some  students 
have  in  this  way  done  much  towards  defraying  their  expenses.  Others 
have  gained  little  besides  htaUk  of  body,  and  vigor  and  elaHiciiy  of  mind. 
There  are  now  in  the  Oollegiate  and  Preparatory  Department, 80 students; 
and  in  the  Theological  Department,  three  pursuing  Philological  studies, 
and  one  Systematic  Theology. 

Improve  STENT  in  Camocn. 

Amidst  the  gloom  in  which  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  are  shrouded,  it  is 
cheering  to  see  the  noble  example  set  by  the  town  of  Camden.  A  Com- 
tnittee  appointed  at  a  town  meeting  in  March  last,  have  reported  the  ex* 
pediency  of  erecting  a  building  for  a  public  Monitorial  school — one  room 
to  be  opened  at  suitable  times,  as  a  reading  and  lecture  room,  of  pur- 
chasing a  litirary  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  citizens,  and  of  employ- 
ing two  able  teachers  estimated  at  salaries  of  $600,  and  $300— raising 
$1350  for  the  annual  expenses,  by  a  tax  on  650  taxable  inhabitants. 
The  average  annual  expense  of  each  pupil  is  estimated  at  $4. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Select  Letters  op  Plint  the  totjnger;  with  Notes,  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Laws  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Boston:  Published  by  Per^ 
kins,  Marvin  &  Co.     Philadelphia:  Henry  Perkins.     1836. 

The  design  of  the  editor,  iu  making  this  selection  from  the  letters  of 
Pliny,  will  sufSciently  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
preface. 

'The  object  aimed  at  in  the  present  selection,  has  beeti  to  exhibit  tha 
antlior^s  powers  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  thus  to  render  the  work  9A 
iilteresting  as  poasiMo  lo  die  smdent,  to  wbotn  the  reading  of  the  whole 
would  prove  a  tedious  |!ask>  The  notse  are  intended  solely  for  the  «s^ 
planation  of  the  leitt' 
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The  selection  seems  to  haye  been,  in  general,  judiciously  made  m 
veferenoe  to  the  editor's  design ;  and  no  one,  we  think,  can  read  the  table 
of  contents,  without  wishing  to  peruse  the  letters  to  whii:h  it  refers.  We 
should  have  been  gratified  by  the  insertion  of  the  celebrated  letter  of 
Pliny,  relating  to  the  character  and  coiMluct  of  the  Christians  of  his  day, 
together  with  the  reply  of  the  Emperor  Trigao.  The  style  of  these  two 
letters  is  such  as  would  well  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  any  selection  f 
and  their  subject  matter  would  seem  to  JDYite  the  particular  attention  of 
«11  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  Christianity.  In  the 
latter  view,  it  is  probably  the  most  important  document,  respecting  the 
-christian  church,  which  can  be  furnished  from  the  whole  mass  of  an- 
cient heathen  literature. 

Although  it  was  the  professed  design  of  the  author  to  furnish  explana*^ 
tory  notes  alone,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  well,  had  he,  as  a  guardian 
of  the  morals  of  youth,  occasionally  given  a  word  of  caution,  respecting 
the  irreligious  tendency  of  some  of  the  sentiments  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  aad  even  in  some  of  the  letters  of  Pliny. 
The  letter  relating  to  Aria,  might  have  afforded  a  good  opportvnity  for 
this  puri)ose. 

To  the  readers  of  the  *  Annals,'  and  to  all  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education,  the  letter  relating  to  the  school  at  Como, 
cannot  fail  to  afford  a  high  gratification.  The  views  of  education  pre- 
sented In  that  letter,  seem  to  us  to  be  eminently  just,  and  we  would  es- 
pecially recommend  to  the  attention  of  parents,  at  the  present  day,  the 
sentiments  of  Pliny  relating  to  the  advantages  to  young  men,  of  residing 
in  their  parents^  families,  during  the  period  of  their  education. 

The  epistolary  style  is  one  which  presents  considerable  difficulties  to 
the  young  student,  in  the  solution  of  which,  he  will  commonly  need  the 
assistance  of  judicious  notes.  His  difficulties  are,  in  general,  of  two 
kinds,  such  as  relate  to  customs,  and  to  historical  and  geographical  facts, 
of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  idiomatic  character  of 
the  language.  The  former  may  often  be  best  explained  by  reference  in 
the  notes  to  standard  treatises,  relating  to  these  subjects.  To  remove  the 
embarrassment  arising  from  difficult  idioms,  three  different  courses,  at 
times,  are  purstied.  The  first,  is  to  translate  all  difficult  passages;  the 
second,  to  give  philological  notes  explanatory  of  idioms  and  phrases;  and 
the  third,  to  refer  to  grarnmors  in  which  they  are  explained.  The  first. 
Which  is  the  one  generolly  adopted  by  the  editor  of  this  work,  serves  but 
little  purpose  beyond  removing  the  difficulty  in  hand, — it  does  not  teach 
the  student  how  to  surmount  other  and  similar  difficulties.  The  other 
modes  therefore,  and  especially  the  last,  whenever  it  can  be  adopted^ 
seems  to  us  the  preferable  mode,  as  h  leads  the  learner  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  philological  principles  of  extensive  application,  in  his  subsequent 
progress  in  the  classics. 
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Thb  Ltcbum  Arithmetic,  in  three  parts,  each  adapted  to  difl 
ferent  ages  and  classes;  prepared  for  Common  Schools,  High 
Schools,  and  Academies.  By  an  experienced  Teacher.  Boston! 
William  Peirce.     1835.     18mo.     pp.248. 

This  work  is  divided  into  three  courses ;  adapted  to  pupils  at  difierent 
stages  of  their  progress.  The  first  part  contains  examples  of  the  most 
simple  arithmetical  operations,  with  all  the  necessary  explanations.  The 
second  part  applies  the  same  principles  to  more  difficult  examples,  and 
presents  rules,  following  a  series  of  exam  pies,  to  explain  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration, and  fix  it  in  the  memory,  instead  of  the  ordinary,  but  absurd  prac- 
tice of  giving  an  abstract  rule  in  the  first  place.  The  third  |>art  requires 
the  pupil  to  review  the  elementary  principles,  apply  them  to  new  ex- 
amples, and  then  proceed  to  the  higher  rules.  Mental  and  written  arith- 
metic are  combined.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  the  work 
of 'an  experienced  teacher.'  The  illustrations  are  so  ample,  that  they 
will  serve  as  an  important  aid  to  the  inexperienced  ;  and  will  render  ex- 
planations unnecessary  to  an  intelligent  pupil. 

We  feel  the  more  confidence  in  this  work  because  wo  know  that  the 
plan  was  tried,  and  found  useful,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  before  its 
publication  ;  and  was  revised  and  corrected,  afler  it  hud  thus  been  tested 
by  experiment. 

Pinnock's  Improved  Edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History  op 
England,  &c.  ;  with  a  continuation  to  the  year  of  1832.  With 
questions  for  examination, — notes  and  engravings.  Philadelphia: 
Key  &  Diddle.     1834.     L2mo.     pp.454. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Goldsmith's  England,  beautifully  executed  f 
and  illustrated  with  a  number  of  fine  engravings.  The  questions  and 
notes  will  increase  its  value  to  most  schools ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  old  editions.  We  must,  however,  enter  our  protest,  against 
presenting  a  work  so  well  established,  'revised  and  corrected,'  by  an 
anonymous  American  editor.  If  his  name  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  ap- 
pearing on  the  title  page,  or  if  he  is  unwilling  to  be  responsible  for  the 
alterations  he  has  made,  and  to  acknowledge  their  amount  and  nature^ 
It  will  necessarily  impair  the  confidence  of  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  mysteries  of  book-making. 


PARLEY'S    MAGAZINE. 

PRICE  $1    A  YEAB. 


PA&TXOUXiAR    irOTZOS. 


THE^FOLLOWIIfO   IS   ▲   SPECIMEN    OF   THE   ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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BOSTON: 

SAMUEL  COLMAN,  Successor  to  LILLY,  WAIT,  &  Co. 

PUBLISHED  AL80  SIMULTANEOUSLY  IN  * 

PORTLAiND By...COLMAN  &  CHISHOLM. 

NEW  YORK NELSON   HALL,  No.  1,  John  Si.  near  Broadway. 

PHILADELPHIA ...JOHN  M.  GUMMEY,  at  Store  of  T.  T.  Ash,  Chertnbl  St 

BALTIMORE RICHARDS  &  SONS,  No.  10,  South  Calvert  SL 

WASHINGTON,  D.CDUFF  GREEN,  Athcnwum  BuiMmg,Penn.  Av. 

RICHMOND,  Va ^....RICHARD  D.  SANXAY.  Bookseller. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y ..,.T,  &  M.  BUTLER,  Bookseller. 

NEW  ORLEANS ...CHARLES  H.  BANCROFP,  Bookseller. 


T91S  NuAiBER  is  respectAilly  oQered  for  examination.     A  descriptiou  of  its 
^cbaracUr  may  be  wen  on  the  coicr.     The  price  of  the  work  is  but  one  doHarXoi 
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a  yearly  toI.,  paid  in  advance — being  more  than  five  limeM  as  cheap  aa  booka  ibr 
youth  are  usually  sold.  Payments  may  be  made  to  either  of  the  puhluken,  or  as 
directed  by  the  Teacher  who  may  send  this  number. 

The  publishers  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  give  (for  the  informatioD 
of  those  not  acquainted  with  the  work),  the  following  names  of  the  Principal 
Teachers,  Professors  and  Clergymen  in  Baltimore,  PhUadelphia,  JVew  Tbrfc, 
Rartfordy  and  Bonion,  who  have  given  their  signatures,  to  the  full  approbation 
of  tlie  work,  as  well  calculated  und^r  the  present  arrangements  td  be  weful  and 
worthy  extensive  patronage. 


BAI^TIMORB. 

JOHN  PRENTISS,  Prin.  Acad.  Dep.  Unlreraity,  Md. 
PRANCfS  WATERS,  Select  Academy. 
A.  B.  CLEVELAND,  Prin.  Female  High  School. 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Lexinton  St.  High  School. 
8.  W.  ROSZEL,  Prin.  Bolweati  Academy. 
8.  4t  A.  CLARK,  Select  School. 
8.  B.  Rm'ENHOUSE,  Prin.  Male  Public,  No.  I. 
JENKS  4t  STORV,  Cbarlee  St.  Claatlcal  School. 
JAMES  F.  GOULD,  Lexinton  St.  Academy. 
SAMUEL  P.  SKINNER,  Young  Ladien*  Seminary. 
SAM'L  W.  KIRKIIAM,  Att.  of  a  popular  Eng.  Gram. 
H.  WINCHESTER,  Lecturing  Seminary,  Harriwm  and 

Frederick  St. 
EGBERT  WALKER,  Select  Academy. 
JAMES  WILKISON,  Academy  Su.  High  St. 

D.  KINO,  Young  Ladies>  Seminary. 
SUSAN  M.  INGLIS,  Select  Female  Seminary. 

E.  Y.  REESE,  Teacher. 
JOHN  M.  BAXTER,  Teacher. 
SAMUEL  A.  DAVIS,  Select  School. 
JOSEPH  WALKER,  Select  Academy. 
JAMBS  E.  8EARLY,  Ann  St.  Academy. 

BcT.  J.  F.  K.  HENSHAW,  Rector  St.  Peter'i  Oh. 
aar.  R.  J.  BRECKINRIDGE,  Pattor  Praaby.  Cb. 
Bnr.  JOHN  D.  BARTOW,  Rector  Trinity  Ch. 

PHUiADBI^PHIA. 

8AMUEL  B.  WYLIE,  D.  D.,  Prof.  An.  Languaget  in 

theUnlv.ofPenn. 
WALTER  R.  JOHNSON,  Prof.  Mechanics,  and  Nat. 

Phil.  In  the  Prankim  Inat. 


R.  W.  CUSHMAN,  Prin.  Yng.  Ladles*  CoileghU*  Isau 

Rbt.  8.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Select  School,  CbaalMt  81. 

RsT.  CHS.  HENRY  ALDEN,  Yng.  Ladles'  Hl^  8eh 

CHARLES  PICOT,  Select  School  for  Yovag  LndiM 

JORN  M.  KEAGY,  Friends'  Academy,  4Ui  8L 

U.  CURRAN,  Carraa's  Academy. 

J.  O.  CONNER,  Classical  and  Eng.  Academy. 

8.  C.  k.  B.  WALKER,  Scientifie  and  Class.  Aend. 

OLIVER  A.  SHAW,  Teacher  of  a  Classical  Sehooi. 

N.  DODGE,  Prin.  Harmony  Hall  Seminary. 

THOMAS  D.  JAMES,  Teacher  Sontii  foarth  81. 

J.  H.  BROWNE,  Columbia  Academy. 

BENJ.  MAYO,  Selea  School. 

C.  F.  SWIFT,  Teacher  South  seventh  St. 

THOMAS  EUSTACE,  Select  School. 

JOHN  FROST,  Eighth  St.  Select  School. 

C.  D.  CLEAVELAND,  Select  High  School. 

H.  M.  REEVES,  Franklin  Academy. 

R.  M.  GROVES,  M.  D. 

Rev.  SAM'L  A.  McCOSKRY,  Rector  St.  Pteit's  Gk. 

STEPH.  II.  TYNO,  D.  D.  Rector  Cb.  of  Uie  Eplpln^ 

EZRA  STILES  ELY,  D.  A.  Pastor  of  the  3d  Pna.  Ok 

RcT.  JOHN  MCDOWELL,  Putor  Central  PiMb.  Cb. 

RIAL  LAKE,  Select  Aeademy. 

Rbt.  henry  J.  MORTON,  Asat.  Hin.  8t  Jansa*  Ohw 

Rbt.  JOHN  W.  JAMES,  AssC  Minister  Christ  Oh 

W.  H^  DELANCEY,  D.  B. 

NEW  TORK  CITT. 

WM.  J.  ADAMS,  Teacher  Selset  Sehoot.  * 

EDMUND  BARRY,  0.  D.  Prin.  CiMikal  AMt 
R.  BUDDART,  f 
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raw  YOMXm   (CoDtiniM^.) 

J,  B.  KIl>DSft,  OtaHical  TaMlwr. 

JOflBPH  OUIUCK,  TeubM. 

OH AIILn  BANDS,  8«toet  School,  North  Moor  St. 

C.  B.  8BEEMAN,  PQUle  Sehod,  No.  8. 

WM.  BELDEN,        do.       do.     No.  9. 

%.  do  MONTPREDY,  Prin.  Public  School. 

MBBBITT  H.  SMTTB,  AMt.  Pabtte  do.  No.  13. 

JACX>B  OILLBT,  ToMbor,  Grud  8L 

OEOR6B  W.  HALL,  PriD.  Wuhlagloii  laslitalo. 

UENJAMEN  WIGHTMAN,  Pablic  SQhodl,  No.  19. 

WM.  8HABR0GK,  Prin.  CarmiiM  St  School. 

f^.  D.  WINDSOR,  PrlB.  Pablle  School  No.  I. 

Riv.  GEORGE  BUSH,  Prof.  N.  T.  University. 

Est.  CHARLES  ANTHON,  Piof.  Colunbhui  OoUofO. 

Rbt.  J.  F.  8CHROEDER,  Ant  MInUler  Triaity  Ch. 

v.  8.  WORTH,  PrlB.  Academy  Fnaklin  St. 

Rbv.  JOHN  POWELL,  Rector  St.  Peter*i  Ch. 

W.  P.  LTON,  Prin.  Pnblic  School  No.  7. 

W.  H.  BROWNE,  Prin.  Pnblic  School  No.  11. 

SAMUEL  BROWN,  Select  Clnaaienl  Teacher. 

FRANCIS  WINDSOR,  Prin.  P.  E.  Public  School 

B.  F.  HART,  Prin.  Public  School  No.  3. 

Rbt.  B.  ANTHON,  Am,  Miniflter  Trinity  Ch. 

Rbt.  JOHN  W00DBRID6E,  PaMor  of  Bowery  Ch. 

M.  B.  HART,  Prin.  Pnblic  School  No.  5. 

Rbt.  R.  McCARTEE,  Partor  Laight  St.  Church. 

JOHN  McVTCKAR,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Men.  PhU*y  Colnm. 

blan  College. 
Rt.  Rbt.  B.  T.  ONDBRDONK,  Biahop  P.  E.  Ch.  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL  GARDNER,  TB«:her. 
ELIZA  ROBBIN8,  Anther  Popular  Lomom,  Jfcc  Jfcc 
LTMAN  COBB,  Author  of  a  Spelling  Book  end  other 

TBluable  worko. 
Rbt.  R.  M.  MATHEWS,  Putor. 

HARTFORD. 

Mas.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

T.  A.  KNOX,  Pria.  Central  School. 

Rbt.  JOEL  UAWES,  PasUir  IM  Ch.       ggs^s-sss 


HARTFORD.    (Continued.) 
F.  GOLDTHWAIT,  Prin.  Bo.  PubUc  SchooL 
JOHN  P.  BRACE,  Prin.  Female  Seminary. 
Rbt.  HENRY  STAN  WOOD,  Paator  So.  BapHmCh. 
Rbt.  HORACE  HOOKER,  Editor  Conn.  Obetnror 
Rbt.  C.  C.  VANARSDALEN,  Pastor  M  Choreh. 
Rbt.  O.  F.  DAVIS,  Pastor  1st  Ba|itist  Ch. 
BOSTOH. 

Rbt.  JOSEPH  TRACY,  Editor  of  the  Recorder. 

Rbt.  F.  W.  P.  GREENWOOD,  Rector  Klag's  Chapel. 

Rbt.  WM.  JENKS,  Pastor,  Ch.  Given  St. 

Rbt.  JOHN  S.  STONE,  Rector  St.  PauPs  Ch. 

Rbt.  H.  WINSLOW,  Pastor,  Ch.  Bowdoia  BL 

Rbt.  baron  STOW,  Pastor  fid  Baptist  Ch. 

EDWARD  REYNOLDS,  M.  D. 

JOHN  RANDALL,  M.  D. 

S.D.TOWN6END,  M.D. 

J.  v.  C.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

S.  A.  SHURTLEFF,  M.  D. 

F.  EilERSON,  author  of  oereral  popular  Sch.  Booka. 

SAMUEL  bXrRETT,  Prin.  Adam's  School. 

J.  FAIRBANK,  WriUng  Master. 

LEVI  CON  ANT,  Billot  School  Writing  Master . 

BARNUM  FIELD,  Prin.  Hancock  School. 

P.  MACKINTOSH,  Jr.  Writiag  Mister,  H« 

CORNELIUS  WALKER,  WeUs  School  Prin. 

ABNER  FORBES,  Prin.  BelkAap  St.  School. 

T.  B.  UAYWARD,  Select  School  Mt.  VemoB  St. 

JAMES  ROBINSON,  Deme  St.  Sch.  Wrtttaif 

CHARLES  FOX,  Boylslon  School  Prin. 

A.  BRONBON  ALCOTT,  Belt  Pri.  Sch.  Masonic  Tev 

JOHN  P.  LATIIROP,  Writing  Master  WeUe,  Sch. 

EBENEZER  VALENTINE,  Teacher. 

CHS.  K.  DILLAWAY,  Public  Latin  School  Prin. 

D.H.STORER,M.D. 

CHANDLER  ROBBINS,  M.  D. 

J.  H.  LANE,  M.  D. 

R.  G.  WAIT,  Clerk  Common  Counoil. 

J08I AH  HOLBROOK,  Lectnier  on  Lyeeams,  Jtc  ita 
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THE  SUBSCRIBER  WILL  PUBLISH, 

.    TBX  7IB8T  or   MXT   MEXT,  PBICX  75  OXVTS,  IH  BLBOANT  BMBOfSBD   HOBOCCO  BIVDIV*, 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF  <<THE  TOUIfG  MAJVB  6UIDE,*» 

Comprising  Talaabia  improvements  and  additions.    This  work  is  so  highly  esteaned,  that  thraa  Imqgo 
*    oditioal  wan  called  ibr  io  one  year.       SAMUEL  OOLMAN,  AieeeMor  to  ZAUy,  If  ait,  4-  Co. 
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COHSISTliro  OF  TUX 

AMERICAN    PEOPLE'S    MAGAZINE,    UNITED    WITH    THE    P^NNY    MAGAZINE 
OF  Tfi^  X^NDON  SOCUBTY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUX4  KNOWLEDGE. 


Tiu  prBMnt  puUisben  of  the  People*!  Manzine,  being  detlroMa  «»f  improving  ite  ebaneter,  aad  lenderlBs  It 
mora  deeenring  oftbe  exianilve  patroMge  wAlch  It  has  received,  have  reaolved  on  enlaigiag  Its  alie,  by  aBi»a| 
with  It  the  liondon  Fenny  Magazine,  which  they  propoae  to  repubikh  rntin,  and  without  alteration.  The  aeneni 
excellenoe  and  high  reptiution  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  which  i*  publlsbfKl  nader  the  patrraafs  of  the  British  Soci- 
ety /or  the  DiAiafon  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  of  which  900,000  copies  «w  told  in  Great  Britain,  have  tadnced 
the  publiahert  of  the  Pemie'a  Magazine  to  adopt  thia  cooiae,  as  tlqit  in  which  they  can  beat  promote  the  iateieat 
and  meet  the  wiahea  of  their  numeroa^  readert.  The  articles  contained  In  that  work  are  not  aU  eqaally  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  the  taste  of  the  American  reader }  yet  few  of  them  can  be  i^eeted  as  nadeserving  attention  evea 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Pew  of  them  are  on  subjects  of  mere  Iqcnl  interest— politics  are  ezcladed,-«-aBd  dis- 
cussions of  doubtftil  apd  disputed  qaestiona  are  rarely  introduced. '  The  wominaat  aubjecia  are  atriklac  pcynls 
of  Natural  History— accoivits  of  the  Great  Worlds  of  Art  In  Sculpture  and  Paintings-descriptions  of  such  Ant^ioi- 
(ies  as  possess  historical  intereitr-peiyonal  Narratives  of  Travellers— Biography  of  men  who  have  had  aperam- 
aaat  influence  on  the  condition  of  tlie  world— establishdd  Fact9  in  Smtistica  and  Political  Eeooomy— asd  other 
MbJactsofaliltegenenl  interest,  aceoMpaniod  with  a  great  number  of  Engravings,  to  Uluatrau  almost  every 
4rariety  of  aubjects. 

These  subjects,  however,  are  of  course  selected  with  refereace  to  tiie  condition  and  taste  of  the  English  reader. 
As  a  woriL  to  be  presented  m  an  American  reader,  as  a  general  i«pw>itory  of  information  and  eatertainmeot,  In 
the  most  important  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  it  may  be  nndered  more  complete  oa  many  oftbe  ^I^mm 
4»f  the  highest  Interest,  by  the  addition  proposed.  Facts  and  events  relating  to  thia  country— discoveries  and 
improvements  of  American  origin,  and  subjects  adping  out  uf  our  peculiar  Institutions  and  state  of  society,  aost 
aecassnriiy  be,  in  a  grent  measure,  excluded  from  a  magazine  particnlarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  people  of 
Gtaat  Briuin.  Theee  dendenciM  it  is  the  intention  of  the  publlsheis  to  supply  in  tJu  PwbW$  Magaxine^  and  this 
department  of  the  woric,  cou«i«ttns  chiefly  of  original  articles,  will  be  specially  deaitned  as  a  companioa  to  the 
Penny  Magazine,  with  a  view  of  Hdapting  it  more  fViUy  to  the  ukuation  and  twinta  of  the  American  reader.  It 
wilt  laka  cognizance  of  anhjectj  of  Natuial  History,  originating  on  this  contineat,  and  particnlarly  in  oar  own 
country— incidents  in  AinKriran  History,  American  Biography,  ileacriptionsorour  great  worka'of  Publie  Imniovc^ 

-*_iw. 1 .  ,f  « • —  '"'-'-^ctiire,  and  useful  discovcriea  of  domestic  origin.    This  pt« ' 

I  may  be  worthy  of  being  received  as  a  companion  to  the  | 


mcnt,  striking  spec{men«  of  American  Architecture,  and  uaefui  discovcriea  of  doinestic  origin.    This  porUoa  of 
Che  work  wMl  be  prepared  with  care,  that  it  may  be  i       '       ''    ' 


work  with  which  it  is  luiw  united. 

The  P€Oflt*»  and  the  Feimy  Magatini^Wl  be  Uluatrated  with  highly  flnbihed  wood  engravinp,  and  Ifsued  ia 
montJily  numbers,  eantaining  04  pages  each— the  twelve  numbers  equal  to  8300  pages ! !  common  octavo.  Each 
number  will  be  publlshad  simultaneously  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  -nd  ultlmore. 

The  Peopli^M  MagvoM  will  also  be  issued  separately  from  tlie  Penny,  in  men.  lily  numbers,  of  double  the  nuflB- 
ber  of  pages  contained  in  the  present  numbers,  eqlarged  and  Improved,  and  each  aumber  neatly  put  up  In  a 
•trong  cover. 

The  first  number  of  the  People*§  MagMmr  will  be  issued  iu  April,  and  it  I*  Intended  to  issue  the  twelve  nnabaia 
In  such  Intervals,  aa  U>  compirte  the  volume  by  the  1st  of  January  next. 

The  first  number  of  the  Penny ^  commencing  with  a  late  number  of  the  London  edltioB,  and  w|lh  a  regular  vol- 
ume,  will  be  issued  la  connection  with  the  PwpW;  commencing  with  No.  1.,  on  the  1st  May  next,  and  the  sue- 
ceedlng  numbers  will  appear  at  intervals,  so  aa  to  complete  the  volume  of  twelve  numbers,  by  the  lat  of  Janaary 
next.    The  Pemy  MfoiMt  may  be  obtained  separately  from  the  People*/). 

A  Specimen  of  tlie  Fait 5t  M aoazirz  is  given  with  No.  96  of  tha  Pole's.  Either,  or  alt  the  pievloua  nanben 
of  both  works,  supplied  at  subscription  price. 

Subscribora  to  the  Peovlx's  Maoazijix,  who  have  paid  tlie  publishers,  and  have  not  received  all  the  numbers 
due.  can  be  supplied  free  of  charge,  on  application  to  them,  post  paid.  Also,  all  thoM  persons  who  subMribed  aad 
paid  ibe  agents  m  Cincinnati,  for  the  first  volume,  or  any  antlmrized  agent,  for  either  volume,  sImUI  he  irapplied 
with  all  the  deficient  numbers,  oa  application  to  the  publishers,  enclosing  a  lemittai^ce  for  the  third  vobuM,  pssl 

TfiRMB.— Forthe  People's  and  Penny  Magazines  together,  (ise  MUws  ttnijlfiy  ceau  for  twelve  mongHy  num- 
bers, put  up  in  beautiful  style. 

For  the  People**  only,  as  described  above,  one  doUar.    For  the  Pewg  aaly ,  as  deeerlbed  above,  cite  Mtar  eaf 
Jifhf  tttUst 
93*Fa>'ments  in  ail  case^  in  ailvauco,  or  the  tnwi  uitdouUctl  te.fetcnrv. 

0AMVE1.  COi:«M*AXf 
DosTCN,  February,  ISHj.  .Stfccwtr  to  UUg,  mutt,  ff  Co. 


raEUMATlCS,     ^ 

iDclufle  an  Air  Pxrtirp  wl/ich  cam  be  used  Tor  Exhausting  or  Condensing;  by  feTernng  th^ 
valvcfl.  Archimedes*  Spir»l  Puinp^  ft  Lifting  Pump,  and  an  improved  Forcing  Pump  or 
Fire  Engine,  an  apparatus  for  raising  a  weight  of  iO  or  75  lbs.  by  the  external  pressure 
of  the  uir ;  do.  tor  weighing  air ,  Condensing  chamber  and  revolving  Jet ;  Hemispherical 
Cups  with  stopcock  and  handle;  Syphon;  Bell  for  vacuum,  two  receivers;  Bell  Glass; 
Tail  Jar  and  Balloons ;  Glass  Bulb,  and  a  case  with  apartments  suited  to  the  different  arti- 
cles,  $43  00 

Air  Pump  and  Receiver,  separate, $10  00 

STEAM-ENGINES. 

Miniature  Models  of  Steam-Engines,  of  the  most  approved  construction.  The  only  fuel 
required  is  a  ^ipirit  lamp,  with  eight  wicks,  which  accompanies  the  engine.  The  whole  is 
based  upon  cast  iron ;  bns  a  copper  Boiler,  with  Steam  Gate,  Guage  Cock,  and  Saftfty 
Valve;  a  Reservoir  for  water  and  condensed  steam;  Steam  Chest,  inclosing  the  steam 
valve,. connected  to  an  adjustable  Lever,  which  Is  worked  by  an  eccentric  on  the  maitt 
shaft,  and  admitting  the  steam  to -act  alternately  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Piston.  Thtt 
exhausted  steain  passes  inlo  the  rciscrvoir,  and  is  taken  frotn  thence  by  means  of  a  forcing 
pump,  and  injected  into  ihe  boiler,  where  it  is  again  converted  into  steam.  Every  part  of 
this  machine  is  beautifully  and  thoroughly  finished  and  packed  in  a  neat  case  with  lock 
and  key,  $50  00 

A  1ar<:er  En(;inr,  on  \he  same  principle,  with  small  machinei*y  attached,  such  as  Turning 
Lathe,  Circular  Saw,  Trip  Hammer,  and  Grindstone, $100  00 

Magnetic  Mat^uziues,  Qfvurii  us  sizes  and  shapes,  from  50  cts.  to  $10  00 

W.  D.  T.  does  not  confine  himsr-lf  solely  to  the  apparatus  above  entunerated,  but 
wiH  furni.-^h  to  order  from  description  by  drn\vings>,  or  reference  to  cuts. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  purchase,  nre  invited  to  call  and  examine.  Orders  respect 
fully  solicited  and  punctiially  attended  to. 

■■■  '■■■■■  '  '■■!»         ■■ 

WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOR 

PUBLTSHkS 

THE   MEDICAL   MAGAZINE. 

It  has  already  arrived  at  the  close  of  its  second  year  of  publication.  B\A  as  it  is  about  to 
appear  under  new  auspices,  we  take  the  liberty  to  present  its  claims  again  for  your  patron* 
age.  The  conduct  of  the  Magazine  is  under  the  control  of  thirty  physicians  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  under  the  name  of  prorprictors,  who  choose  its  Editors,  and  feel  themselvet 
pledged  to  contribute  for  its  support.  It  is  now  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Flint, 
pf  Bojton,  Dr.  E.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  and  Drs.  A.  A.  Gould  and  E.  G.  Davis,  ot  Bot- 
ton.  To  ensure  valuable  communications,  the  publishers  offer  one  dollar  a  page  for  all  ori^ 
inal  matter  approved  by  the  Editors.  With  such  prospects  of  an  interesting  and  well  con- 
ducted Journal,  we  confidently  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  Public. 

Tehms  :— Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  at  $4,00  per  ani>um,  payable  on 
delivery  of  the  third  number. 
— — 1- • 

ROBBINS'  ANCIJE>*T  AND   MODERN  HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  THE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Just  published,  a  new  and  [improved  edition  of  Robbins'  Outlines  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  History;  containing,  besides  other  additions,  an  extensive  series  of  Questions, 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  neatly  executed  engravings,  several  of  which  were  designed 
expressly  for  the  work. 

This  is  the  most  recent  elementary  work  on  Universal  History  before  the  public,  and  it 
has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  first  seminaries  in  the  country.  It  is  recommended  by 
Rev.  D.  Matthews,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York,  Prof.  Anthon  of  Columbia 
College,  Mr.  Bo*»twick,  Prof,  of  History  in  the  New  York  University,  Mr.  Wm.  Forrest,  of 
the  Collegiate  School,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Lafayette  Institute,  Messrs.  R.  Manaand 
T.  A.  Nash,  Classical  Teachere,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Porter,  of  the  Washington  Institute,  and 
John  Griscom,  L.  L.  D.,  all  of  New  York.  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Middleton  Ct»,  Prof.  Kingsley  of  Yale  College,  Mr.  J.  P.  Brace,  present  Principal,  and  Miss 
C.  E.  Beecher,  late  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey, 
Pres.  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  Mr.  A.  Crittenton,  Principal  of  the  Albany  Female  Acade- 
my, the  Messrs.  Van  Dorcas,  late  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Collegiate  Institute,  and  many 
■others. 

For  sale  bv  WM.  D.  TICKNOR- 
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NoTiCB.^Nttmben  retamed  iirom  Agents  ha^  oompleted  «  ft  w  additional  aets  of  the 
Annals,  which  may  he  ohtaiaed  from  the  Puhlisher. 

■■■  .  g 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  APPARATUS, 

MANUFACTURED  AND  fcK)LD  BY 

WILLIAM     D.    TICKNOR^ 

Comer  cf  tVa$hington  and  School  Streets ^  Boston. 

SCHOOL  SET, 

faieludiDg: Orrery,  GUobe^N'nilkeral  Frame,,  a  sot  of  Geometrical  Se1tds,,with  Holhrook's  '  Easy 
Lessoiu  to  Geometry/  a  Map  of  the  Worl(l»and  of  the  United  States,  Manuscript  Letters, 
Geometrical  Diagrams,  Solar  System,  and  Arithmeticou,  .        .        .        (10  OO 

A  very  neat  three  inch  Globe,  mounted  on  a  brass  stand,  with  meridian,    .        .  $^_^ 

ASTRONOMICAL  SET, 
Including  an  Orrery,  neatly  finished,  with  crank  and  gear  work,  by  which  the  planets  are 

put  in  motion;  Tellurium  olr  Season  Machine,  showing  the  motion  of  (he  earth  on  its  axis, 

inclination  to  the  north,  motion  round  the  sun,  moon  round  the  earth,  nioon^s  nodes,  &c. ; 

a  five  inch  Globe  and  Stand  ;   Tide  Dial,  illustrating  iba  doctrine  of  tides:   Tide  Dipper; 

Globe  and  Axle  to  show  the  supposed  cause  of  the  prolateness  of  the  earth,         $15  &  18 
Orreries  in  which  the  planets  are  put  in  motion  round  the  sun,  and  moon  round  the  earth, 

bv  means  of  a  spring  and  gear  work,  mounted  upon  a  brass  stand,   .        .  $S0  00 

A  cheaper  Spring  Orrery,  mounted  on  a  mahogany  stt^nd, $15  00 

Orreries  in  which  the  planets  are  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  crank  and  gearing,  mounted 

on  a  mahogany  stand «    .  $S  09 

An  Orrery  as  in  School  set,  crank  and  gear  work,  mounted  on  a  cherry  stand,      .        $6  0(^ 
Telluriums  on  brass  stands,  gilt  sun  and  moon,  and  every  way  a  superior  article,         $15  00 

Telluriums  on  brass  stands,  but  less  finish, •        ,        $10  00- 

Telluriums  on  mahogany  stands, $3  50,  $4  50 

MECHANICAL  POWERS. 

A  frame  including  an  arrangement  of  the  Levers,  Pulleys,  Wheel  and  Axle,  Screw  and 
Wedge.     Also,  an  Inclined  Plane,  Carriage,  Ship  Capitan,  a  Hydrostatic  Bellows,  and  a 

setof  brass  weights,  graduated  from  1  to  16  oz., $15  00 

A  larger  Set,  including  the  Mme  a<i  above,  but  more  completely  finished,.    .  $35  00 

A  much  larger  Set,  with  several  additional  applications  of'tbe  Mechanical  Powers,  including 

an  elegantly  finished  Hydrostatic  Bellows, 4^100  00 

CHEMICAL  SET, 

Includes  a  Pneumatic  Cistern,  with  two  Gasometers,  Stopcocks,  and  Compound  Blowpipe ; 
Shelf  for  collecting  gas;  iron  Retort,  tube  and  flexible  Gas  Conductor;  Reflectors  with 
stands  and  cast  iron  ball;  Lamp  Stand  with  five  bows;  Eolopile ;  Pyrometer  and  rods; 
Conductometer  with  six  rods  and  cup;  Gas  Pistol,  &.C.;  a  set  of  Glass*,  including  fourteen 
articles,  such  as  Retorts,  Florence  Fla^iks,  Mattrasses,  Jars,  Beli  Glass,  Dropping  Tube, 
Air  Thermometer,  Lamp,  Graduated  Meanure,  Tunnel,  Glass  Rods  and  Tube.  Also,  a 
yaluable  sat  of  Chemical  Substances  and  Crucibles, $25  00 

A  larger  and  more  complete  Set,  including  several  adilitionnl  articles  of  the  best  quality,  such 
as  a  large  Gas  Bag,  with  Stopcock  and  Jet;  Several  Gases;  Table  Furnace,  &c.      $35  00 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 

Plate  and  Cylinder  machines,  of  various  size<i,  and  as  various  in  prices — from  $15  to  $150  00 

One  of  medium  si^e  and  price,  as  usually  called  for*  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  is 
an  8  inch  cylinder,  neatly  mounted  on  a  mahogany  stand,  with  a  well  finished  brass  Prime 
Conductor;  two  3'plnt  Leyden  Jars,  one  on  each  side  of  tHe  Conductor;  a  glass  handled 
jointed  Discharger;  an  Electrometer;  an  S;  Season  Machine;  Electric  Bell?,  box  of 
Amaliram  ChatU'i,  and  an  insulating  Stool;  all  thorouj^hly  finished  and  packed  in  a 
han  Uome  cai^e,  with  lock,  key  and  handles, $35  00 

A  plate  Cylinder,  28  inchen  didineter,  and  insulated,  two.  Prime  Conductors,  positive  and 
negative ;  an  Electric  liattery  of  eight  3  pint  Jars*,  in  a  mahogany  case ;  a  glass  handled 
jointed  Discharger;  brass  plates  for  D'lnoing  linages;  insulated  Stool ;  a  set  of  Electric 
Bell*;  Q  iiilrant  Electrometer  ;  gold  leaf  Electrophorus;  Electric  Season  Machine  ;  box 
of  A'n  ilv^tm  an  i  Chii[H,of  tood  mateiiaU  and  warranted  first  rate  workmanship,  $150  00 

Also,  at  fair  price'*,  Thunder  Ho'ise^;  Illuminated  Jars;  Glass  Vacuum  Tubes,  (and  Ex- 
bauiting  Pump,)  for  showing  the  Northern  Lights;  Electric  Cannons,  Letters,  &c. 

[Cuntinued  onpag;e  3  of  the  Cover ^ 
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DARTMODTH   COLLEGE. 


The  benevolence  of  an  individual,  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aborigines  of  our  country,  gave  rise  to  one  of  its  most  venera- 
ble and  useful  institutions — Dartmouth  Collece.  In  the  year 
1743,  Samson  Occum,  a  Mohegan  Indian,  who  afterwards  became 
a  worthy  and  acceptable  preacher,  solicited  admission  into  an 
English  school  taught  by  the  Rev  EleazarWheelock,  of  Lebanon, 
Connecticut.  The  success  of  the  experiment  with  Occum,  in- 
duced Dr.Wheelock  to  form  the  plan  of  an  Indian  missionary  school. 
Two  boys  of  the  Delaware  tribe  entered  the  school  in  1754.  In 
1762,  the  number  of  Indian  pupifs  had  increased  to  more  than  SO. 
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S90  Origin  of  the  College. 

Many  of  his  pupils  were  sent  out  as  missionaries  and  school-' 
masters  among  their  brethren  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  school 
acquired  so  generally  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
that  a  larger  number  desired  to  have  their  children  educated,  and 
to  receive  teachers  and  missionaries,  than  the  funds  allowed. 
Private  subscriptions,  and  grants  from  the  legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  and  frocn  the  commissioners  of  the 
Scotch  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  were 
obtained  for  their  maintenance.  Among  other  contributions,  a 
farmer,  by  the  name  of  Moor,  made  a  donation  of  a  house  and 
land  contiguous  to  Dr.  Wheelock's,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
institution  received  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School. 

In  1766,  the  increasing  demands  and  hopes  of  the  institution 
induced  Dr.  Wbeelock  to  employ  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker,  and 
his  first  pupil,  the  Rev.  Samson  Occum,  to  visit  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  solicit  funds  for  prosecuting  their  benevolent  designs^ 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  others  were  appointed  by  Dr.  Wiiee- 
lock  trustees  of  the  funds,  which  finally  amounted  to  £10,000 
sterling,  with  authority  to  fix  on  the  site  for  the  school.  As  it 
increased,  it  was  deemed  best  to  remove  it  nearer  to  the  Indians ; 
and  as  the  largest  tracts  of  land  were  offered  for  its  endowment  in 
New  Hampsbice,  it  was  finally  established  at  Hanover,  on  the 
Connecticut  river.  In  oppobition  to  the  views  of  the  trustees, 
Dr.  Wbeelock  resolved  to  establish  a  college  in  connection  with 
the  school,  for  which  a  charter  was  granted  in  1769;  but  which 
was  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  seminary  for  the  Indians. 

Thus  New  Hampshire  is  indebted  to  the  Christian  benevolence 
of  a  single  individual,  for  an  institution  which  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  state  and  the  country, 
and  has  furnished  a  regular  supply  of  well  qualified  men  to  fill  lier 
professions  and  ofiices. 

In  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  to  Hanover  with  his  pupils, 
although  a  few  log  houses  were  the  only  shelter  provided  for  him- 
self and  family,  now  amounting  to  70  persons.  A  small,  two 
story,  framed  college  was  soon  erected.  The  first  commencement 
of  tl)e  college  was  held  in  1771,  at  which  four  students  graduated. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  students  at  this  period,  2i  were  destined 
to  be  missionaries,  of  whom  six  only  were  Indians. 

Experience,  however,  proved  in  this  case,  as  at  Harvard,  and 
in  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  that  the  plan  of  a  distinct  institution 
for  the  Indians  could  not  be  sustained.  Of  40  Indian  youth  who 
bad  been  under  Dr.  Wheelock's  care,  20  had  returned  to  the  vices 
of  savage  life.  The  reasons  for  this  result  have  been  so  fully  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  his  essay  on  this  subject,  pubKsbed 
in  a  recent  number,  of  the  Annals,  that  it  should  excite  no  sur- 
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prise.  But  Dr.  Wbeelock  felt  it  necessary  on  this  account,  ereii 
to  the  welfare  of  tbe  Indians,  to  estabibb  a  scbool  in  connection 
with  this  to  prepare  young  men  already  imbued  with  tbe  habits 
and  spirit  of  civilisation^  to  become  teachers  and  missionaries 
among  them.  Notwithstanding  every  discouragement  however, 
the  fruits  of  Df.  Wheelock's  labors  are  abundantly  evident.  The 
Oneida  and  Mohawk  Indians,  who  are  among  the  most  civilized  in 
our  country,  owe  their  improvement  chiefly  to  his  pious  efforts. 

The  first  President  Wbeelock  died  in  1772,  after  havnig  been 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  thirty-four  years,  and 
president  of  tbe  college  nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  nominated  by  his  will,  as  allowed  by  the  charter,  who  con- 
tinued in  office  thirty-four  years.  In  1815  be  was  removed,  and 
the  Rev.  Francis  Brown  appointed  in  his  place.  In  the  year 
following,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire, 
appointing  a  new  board  of  trustees  and  overseers,  to  assume  the 
direction  of  tbe  college.  This  act  was  considered  unconstitutional 
by  tbe  former  trustees,  as  violating  their  charter.  The  students, 
almost  without  exception,  stilL  attended  tbe  instruction  of  the  old 
professors.  Other  buildings  were  provided,  and  the  exercises  and 
commencement  of  the  college  proceeded  under  President  Brown 
with  the  usual  regularity.  After  several  years  of  litigation  between 
tbe  contending  bodies  of  officers,  it  was  finally  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  act  appointing  a  new 
body  of  trustees  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  direction  of  tbe 
funds  and  a&irs  of  tbe  college,  belonged  of  right  to  the  trustees 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  original  charter.  It  is  a  subject 
of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  learning,  that  by  tbe  decision  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  organ- 
ization of  established  literary  institutions,  in  order  to  render  them 
tbe  mere  appendages  to  the  movements  of  party,  have  been  dis- 
appointed. Here,  if  anywhere,  there  should  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier  established  against  the  changing  influence  of  tbe  political 
world,  that  there  may  be  at  least  one  impartial,  independent  tribu- 
nal, for  tbe  investigation  of  truth.  Even  despots  have  usiuilly 
respected  the  privilege  of  the  republic  of  letters,  to  direct  tueir 
own  affiiirs ;  and  our  country  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  men  who 
had  the  courage  to  res'ist  injustice,  even  when  clothed  with  legis- 
lative authority. 

The  buildings  of  Dartmouth  College  were  erected  in  the  laft 
century ;  and  it  has  received  moderate  hut  important  endowments, 
from  the  legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  well  tt 
from  private  munificence.  Its  situation  in  the  interior  of  our  couih 
try,  necessarily  prevented  its  becoming  a  briUiofit  and  crowded 
kistitutioo ;  but  its  hardy  sons  derived  from  tbe  neigbbormg  stately 
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\  well  pnpflred  lo  emptoj.  with  energy  ia  ike  Mfrioe  of  tbek 
eooBUy  all  the  talents  cultivated  or  bestowed  by  tbeir  alnaa  mater* 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  since  the  ibundatioo  of  tlie  insti- 
tutioo  is  about  1800,  of  whom  480  became  ministeniy  and  many 
ha.vo  occupied  important  and  conspicuous  stations  in  public  aad 
private  life.  It  oontaios  about  l&O^studeatSy  under  the  care  of  iO 
loatructors. 


TEANSACnONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYGEUM. 

lUBPOBT  or  Tax   COBBKSrONDMa  8XCRXTABT  OV  LTCXVIfS,  J.  PWIOHT,  JE.  XS^ 

IIBW  YORK,  MAT  8,  1835. 

The  American  Lyceum  was  fermed  in  May,  188 1 ,  by  a  Coo- 
vention  of  Delegates  from  several  stale  and  local  lyceums,  and 
friends  of  education  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  assembled 
at  ihe  call  of  the  Lyceum  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  objects 
were  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be,  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, particularly  by  means  of  common  schools;  but  the  adoption 
of  measures  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design,  was  chiefly  entrusted 
to  an  Executive  Committee,  residing  in  this  city  and  its  vioinity. 
That  Committee  have  always  found  a  difficulty  in  impressing  upon 
the  friends  of  knowledge  around  them,  the  feasibility  of  efiecting 
great  ends,  by  means  within  reach,  and  of  course,  had  felt  the  em* 
faarrassment  naturally  arising  from  the  want  of  such  co-operation  as 
might  otherwise  have  been  affi)rded.  Long  attention  to  the  objects 
of  the  society,  however,  and  some  experience  in  prosecuting  them, 
have  convinced  the  Committee,  that  perseverance  is  their  duty, 
and  that  only  a  little  acquaintance  with  their  plans,  and  the  facts 
in  their  possession,  are  needed  to  enlist  in  their  favor  numerous 
patrons,  ^as  well  as  many  more  co-operatois  than  have  yet  pre« 
aented  themselves. 

It  is  very  easy  to  prove,  that  tliere  are  millions  in  our  country 
anxious  to  obtain  useful  knowledge ;  and  that  hundreds  of  men, 
well  qualified  to  communicate  it,  might  be  induced  to  impart  it, 
m  such  forms  and  modes,  as  might  render  it  most  acceptable  and 
most  usefiil.  The  first  creation  of  the  American  Lyceum  attracted 
the  attention  of  intelligent  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  i 
and  its  first  invitation  was  promptly  refrfied  to  fer  in  the  West,  by 
the  organization  of  a  branch  at  I>etroit.  I>elegates  have  come 
liFom  Illinois  to  attend  an  annual  meeting,  anxiously  pressing  the 
adoption  of  energetic  measures,  as  well  as  asking  infoiwiation  for 
the  suceessfol  prosecution  of  Lyceums  in  the  West.  Other  dele<» 
fations  and  metre  oumevoua  eorrespoodents  from  difibvent  statos^ 
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and  from  a  variety  of  associations  and  individuals,  have  reiterated 
the  declaration,  that  the  country  is  in  need  of  such  influences  as 
we  have  wished  to  exert,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  in  such  mea- 
sures, as  we  desire  to  pursue.  Among  the  numerous  replies  which 
liave  been  received  to  invitations  sent  out  to  distinguished  writers, 
for  essays  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  meetings,  gratifying  evi- 
dence has  been  afibrded  of  the  productive  resources  of  intellectual 
powers  at  our  command  ;  so  that  while  the  demand  is  evidently 
great,  the  supply  appears  to  be  sufficiently  abundant,  and  easily 
accessible.  Not  a  few  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  and  eminent 
professional  men,  as  well  as  those  more  immediately  devoted  to 
science  and  literature,  are  ready  to  withdraw  from  their  engrossing 
occupations,  and  to  devote  thought  and  labor  to  the  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge,  and  correct  sentiments,  among  the  numerous 
local  associations  to  which  we  have  access.  And  what  can  be 
more  encouraging  to  a  friend  of  his  country,  while  it  must  be  ti'uly 
gratifymg  both  to  the  giver  and  the  recipient,  than  such  a  friendly 
and  harmonious  intercourse  between  individuals  often  personally 
unknown  to  each  other? 

The  Executive  Committee,  as  has  been  remarked,  have  been 
left  to  select  such  a  course  as  they  might  6nd  most  expedient,  in 
directing  the  operations  of  the  Society.  They  have,  therefore, 
pursued  this  part  of  their  general  plan  with  particular  activity,  be- 
cause circumstances  have  thus  far  chiefly  favored  it.  At  the 
three  preceding  annual  meetings,  they  have  laid  before  the  Ly- 
ceum Essays  on  the  following  subjects,  contributed  by  authors 
whose  names  are  given. 

On  the  Orthography  of  the  English  Language,  by  Wm.  R. 
Weeks,  D.  D.,  of  Newark. 

On  Monitorial  Schools,  by  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

On  the  Study  of  our  Constitution  and  Political  Institutions  in 
Common  Schools,  by  the  Hon.Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  Newark. 

Primary  Education  in  Spain,  by  J.  A.  Pizarro,  of  Baltimore. 

School  Discipline,  by  Prof.  John  Griscom,  of  Providence. 

Early  Education,  by  J.  M.  Keagy,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  use  of  the  Bible  in  Common  Education,  by  Tho's  S. 
Grimke,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Vocal  Music,  as  a  branch  of  Common  Education,  by  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridge,  of  Boston. 

On  Education,  by  George  P.  McCulloch,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. 

On  the  Chippewa  Language,  by  Dr.  Edwin  James,  of  Albany. 

On  the  Improvements  of  Common  Instruction^  by  Dr^  Wm. 
R.  Weeks,  of  Newark. 

A  sketch  of  Education  in  Mexico^  by  Senw  Juan  Rodriguez^ 
member  of  the  Mexwan  Congress. 
•25 


<M  Carrespondenee. — Text  Bookn. 

On  Geology,  by  Dr.  Comstocfc,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  the  Study  of  Physiology  in  Common  Schools^  by  Dr,  Wm* 
A.  Alcott,  of  Boston. 

On  raising  the  Standard  of  Female  Education,  by  Mrs.  L.  H^ 
Sigoumey,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  Education  in  Mexico,  its  History,  Condition  and  Prospects, 
by  the  Hon.  Lorenzo  H.  Zavala,  Mexican  Minister  to  France. 

On  the  means  for  Promoting  Civilization  and  Eobcation  among 
the  Western  Indians,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  of  Mackinaw. 

On  Literature  and  Education  in  Poland,  by  Augustus  YakoU' 
busky,  a  young  exile  from  Podolia. 

On  the  higher  branches  of  Education  in  Cuba,  by  Josto  Veles, 
Rector  of  the  principal  College  of  Havana. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  valuable  written  x^ommunica- 
tions  have  been  received  on  the  history  and  condition  of  local 
lyceums  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  preserved 
entire,  apd  extfacts  from  which  have  been  published. 

Most  of  the  Essays  just  mentioned  have  been  published  in  the 
numbers  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  to  the  intelligent 
Editor  of  which,  the  Lyceum  have  been  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  his  pages  as  their  official  channel  of  publication,  but  also 
for  a  liberal  arrangement,  which  enabled  them  to  circulate  thou' 
sands  of  pamphlets,  containing  separate  copies  of  many  of  them,^ 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  to  several  foreign  countries. 

But  this  form  of  operation  has  not  been  the  only  one  in  which 
the  Society  have  engaged,  even  with  the  limited  means  at  their 
command.  Besides  a  correspondence  and  personal  intercourse 
with  numerous  friends  of  knowledge,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
which  the  existence  of  the  Lyceum  has  given  rise,  interesting  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  at  the  annual  meetings,  on  questions  of 
prominent,  practical  interest  at  the  present  day,  repofts  of  which 
have  been  published  to  some  extent ;  and  the  influence,  so  Tar  as 
has  been  known,  has  been  decidedly  salutary.  The  information 
requested  and  received  from  delegates  of  literary  societies,  some- 
tinjes  at  a  great  distance,  which  has  been  obtained  every  year,  has 
been  listened  to  with  pleasure,  aud  remembered  with  benefit.  The 
impressions  made  by  these  meetings  on  individuals,  has  thus,  in 
various  instances,  been  strong,  and  appeared  to  increase  the  zeal  of 
those  already  much  devoted  to  the  common  cause  of  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  our  countrymen. 

Among  the  efTects  of  the  Society's  operations,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  appearance  of  a  text  book  for  schools,  the  Outlines  of 
Constitutional  Law,  published  by  the  President,  at  the  request  of 
the  Lyceiiar.  A  premium  of  $900  has  also  been  ofiered  bj  their 
authority,  for  the  best  text  and  class  book  on  Human  Physiology^ 
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most  of  the  eoroperitors  fer  whieh>  it  is  beFieved,  have  delayed 
sending  in  their  productions  on  account  of  notices  seasonably  pub- 
fished,  of  a  prdongation  of  the  period  allowed  for  their  reception, 
which  the  Executive  Committee  thought  it  proper  to  decide  upon. 

It  has  been  considered  expedient  to  present  the  foregoing  de- 
tail concerning  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  because 
not  a  few  of  the  delegates  and  other  members  expected  this  year, 
have  never  before  favored  the  Lyceum  with  their  presence  ;  and 
the  account,  long  as  it  may  appear,  is  much  more  brief  than  a  peni^ 
sal  of  the  journal  of  the  previous  annual  meetings,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  Executive  Committee  would  furnish. 

The  time  would  fail,  if  even  a  brief  analysis  should  be  attempted 
of  the  reasons  which  have  recommended  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Lyceum,  the  numerous  measures  they  have  at 
various  times  contemplated  and  proposed.  It  must  sufSce  to  give 
a  mere  list,  as  well  of  those  on  which  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  at  the  annual  meetings,  as  of  such  as  the  Committee  have 
approved  and  determined  actively  to  prosecute,  when  opportunities 
shall  allow. 

Among  these  we  may  particularize  the  plan  of  employing 
agents,  whenever  it  shall  be  in  our  power ;  the  formation  of  a  ceu" 
tral  cabinet  of  Natural  History  by  contributions,  and  a  system  of 
exchanges  for  the  furnishing  of  cabinets  for  local  lyceums  in  every 
village  and  town,  for  which  plan  was  to  be  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  travellers  and  navigators ;  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  and 
careful  co-operation  between  schools  ;  the  general  introduction  of 
apparatus;  (he  addition  of  vocal  music  to  the  branches  of  common 
education,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  principles  of  our  laws  and 
national  constitution,  natural  history,  and  the  rudiments  of  civil 
history,  particularly  that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  also  been 
proposed,  to  present  to  local  lyceums  an  uniform  plan  for  keeping 
meteorological  tables,  to  form  town  maps,  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  materials  of  local  history,  and  to  beautify  village  scenery. 
Nothing  is  now  needed  but  z  limited  amount  of  funds,  to  carry 
into  effect  one  of  the  most  feasible  plans  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  viz.,  the  collection  of  the  best  essays  from  local  lyce- 
ums, the  publication  of  such,  as  a  committee  shall  Select,  and 
their  general  distribution  among  all  the  associations  connected 
with  us. 

It  will  be  easily  inferred  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Lyceum,  whenever  they  have  de- 
liberately considered  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  modes  of  improving  it^  have  regarded  the  need  of  action  as 
imperious,  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  as  practicaUe. 
And  who,  with  such  ikcts  before  him  as  the  Society  have  been 
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made  acquainted,  with,  can  suppose,  either  that  the  necessity  for  its 
exertions  has  not  increased,  or  that  the  efficacy  of  such  n^easures 
as  it  has  contemplated  has  become  doubtful  ?  The  population  of 
our  country  is  daily  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  it,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  existing  means  of  diffusing  knowledge.  Happily, 
however,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  co-operation  for  this  great 
object  is  not  dimiuished,  but  rather  increased,  so  that  the  Lyceum 
may  confidently  rely  on  the  support  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
individuals  and  associations  in  our  land  now,  in  any  judicious  plans 
it  may  propose,  than  it  could  have  done  in  any  previous  year. 

While  we  have  to  regret  the  absence  of  some  of  those  whose 
presence  would  be  highly  welcome  at  our  annual  meetings,  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  active  and  constant  engagements  of 
many  who  are  most  interested  in  its  objects,  and  especially  the 
instructors  of  youth.  The  officers  of  colleges  and  the  teachers  of 
academies  and  schools^  are  seldom  able  to  absent  themselves  from 
their  appropriate  sphere  of  duty,  even  for  a  short  period :  and  as 
for  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  this  city,  the  pressing  duties  of  their 
avocations  allow  few  of  them  even  a  single  day  of  entire  leisure. 
\yhile,  therefore,  few  have  sometimes  heen  present  at  our  anni- 
versaries, many  have  felt,  while  absent,  a  warm  interest  in  our 
objects  and  success,  as  letters  annually  received  continue  to  testify. 

Among  the  interesting  information  received  from  abroad,  are 
accounts  of  the  successful  labors  of  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Cuba, 
a  branch  of  which  has  diligently  fostered  the  schools,  and  founded 
a  public  library  in  the  city  of  Matanzas. 

We  have  to  lament  the  death  of  one  of  our  esteemed  friends  in 
that  Island,  Dr.  Justo  Velez,  Rector  of  the  principal  college  of 
Havana,  and  author  of  the  sketch  of  higher  education  in  Cuba, 
published  by  the  Lyceum  a  few  months  since.  We  have  also  to 
regret  the  absence  of  a  highly  intelligent  friend  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  our  previous  annual  meetings,  Don  Tomas  Gener,  the 
last  president  of  the  Constitutional  Cortes  of  Spain,  eleven  years  an 
exile  in  this  city,  and  recently  returned  to  Cuba ;  but  his  devoted 
character  affords  us  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  he,  like  our 
other  absent  friends,  will  still  be  an  active  promoter  of  the  impor- 
tant objects  which  we  have  in  view,  and  that  the  news  of  our  pro- 
ceedings will  awaken  in  him  a  lively  pleasui*e,  in  his  distant 
retreat. 

Though  we  miss  some  from  our  number  this  year,  whom  we 
would  rejoice  to  meet  with  the  return  of  this  day,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  welcoming  one  of  our  warmest  foreign  frijends, 
Senor  L.  H.  Zavala,  late  minister  from  Mexico  to  France,  whose 
timely  arrival  enables  him  to  present  himself  once  more  among  us, 
and  whoae  devotk>n  to  the  promotioo  of  general  intelligenoe  amoog 
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Iw  eomUnrmenv  so  stroniHjr  attested  in  bis  mluaUe  essay  cm  Eda* 
calioQ  io  Mexico,  beretofiire  published  bjr  the  Lyceum,  we  may 
presume,  bas  been  father  increased  than  weakened  by  bis  visit 
to  Europe. 

AaiQog  the  oorrespondeoce  which  has  been  held  during  tb» 
jrear,  some  of  it  bas  relaied  to  the  operations  in  several  States,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  systems  of  common  education.  On  this  sub* 
ject  sooiething  has  been  accomplished,  and  more  has  been  pro- 
posed and  attempted,  in  several  different  Ststes.  TimCi  however, 
will  aibw  us  now  merely  to  allude  to  a  few  particulars.  We  may 
mentbn  the  provision  nmde  in  New  York  for  tlie  education  of 
leacberM  in  eight  of  the  academies,  the  foundation  of  libraries  in 
the  school  districts,  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  systean, 
in  those  points  which  are  reached  by  the  laws.  We  may  refer, 
also,  to  the  plan  proposed  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  distribution  of  the  income  of  her  school  fund, — now  beginning 
to  be  pixxluctive-^a  plan  embracing  some  features  probably  supe- 
rior to  our  own ;  and  that  proposed  in  Illinois,  apparently  formed 
with  mueh  intelligence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  system  of  New  Jersey,  although  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  introduced  a  report,  proposing  a  repeal  of  tbe 
present  injurious  law,  and  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  collect 
information,  preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  a  better. 

Some  of  the  correspondence  of  the  past  year  has  related  to  the 
movements  made  in  iavor  of  Lyceums  in  several  difi^rent  parts  of 
the  Union.  The  New  York  City  Xiyceum  bas  been  formed  within 
a  few  months,  under  highly  fevorable  auspices  ;  and  tbe  associa- 
tions previously  existing  in  the  vicinity,  have  continued  to  flourish, 
and  oflTer  still  more  flattering  prospects ;  while  we  find  a  strong 
tendency  gradually  to  multiply  their  number,  in  the  country  around 
us.  But  the  most  general  interest  at  present  prevails  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States.  Lyceums  have  been  taken  up  with  spirit  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  advocated  in  the  latter  state  oy  the 
late  lamented  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  one  of  the  ablest  contributors  to 
our  list  of  essays.  In  other  places,  also,  Baltimore  and  Pbiladel* 
phia,  particularly,  evidence  will  be  furnished  to  show,  that  much 
has  been  attempted,  and  something  important  effected,  by  tbe 
labors  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  our  officers. 

Tbe  foreign  correspondence  continues  to  affi>rd  gratk^ing  infor- 
mation, partkxilariy  concerning  the  exertions  of  some  of  tbe  patri- 
otic South  Amerwans,  among  whom,  (Seoeral  Santander  and  the 
Hon.  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the  Prewdent  and  late  Vice  President  of 
New  Grenada,  hold  most  prominent  sutions.  As  extracts  froat 
their  letters  and  publications  will  be  read,  it  b  neoeamry  only  to 
fdd  here,  that  tbe  latter,  wbp  may  justly  be  denominated  the  moat 
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distingunhed  champion  of  oommoD  edueatioo  on  the  Western 
Cooiinent,  has  left  the  second  office  in  the  state  within  a  lAooth, 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  exclU". 
sively  to  the  multiplication  and  improvement  of  schoob^  and  the 
promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among  his  countrymen,  de- 
pending pn  his  own  resources  alone,  and  laboring  only  for  the  love 
of  doing  good. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Instruction  of 
Venezuela,  in  1834,  informs  Us  that  the  provincial  government 
have  already  given  a  powerful  influence  to  primary  instruction 
under  the  new  laws.  Regulations  for  the  schools  have  already 
been  adopted  in  most  of  the  provinces ;  and  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  larger  places.  The  system  sufl^rs  most  from 
want  of  funds ;  but  the  object  aimed  at  is,  to  form  a  school  in  every 
neighborhood.  Public  opinion  is  improving,  and  there  is  already 
a  prospect  that  the  next  generation  wiU  be  much  more  enlight- 
ened, and  more  friendly  to  education,  than  any  preceding  one. 

Information  has  been  received,  through  a  correspondent  at  Ca- 
raccas,  that  the  government  continues  to  make  laudable  exertions 
for  the  promotion  of  education.  Iii  one  of  the  provinces  which 
was  left  destitute  of  a  college,  an  institution  of  that  kind  has  been 
ordered  to  be  formed  forthwith,  by  a  decree  which  fixes  the  num- 
ber and  salaries  of  officers,  course  of  studies,  &;e.,  and  desi^ates 
the  buildings  of  a  suppressed  convent  as  the  college  edifice,  while 
the  income  of  the  former  community  is  to  be  appropriated,  (as  in 
many  other  cases  in  Venezuela,)  to  education. 

Primary  schools  appear  also  to  receive  much  attention,  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  that  interesting  country  ;  and  one  has 
been  established  for  some  time  in  the  city  prison. 

The  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country,  which  was  formed 
several  years,  and  has  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  republic, 
continues  actively  to  pursue  the  patriotic  objects  of  its  founders,  in 
promoting  intelligence  and  taste.  Public  notice  is  given,  that  they 
have  opened  an  Academy  of  Design  in  the  capital,  where  stu* 
dents  of  all  classes  and  descriptions  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
are  decently  dressed,  may  attend  instruction  gratuitously  every 
day,  different  hours  being  designated  for  artists  and  artizans. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  the  American  School  Society  has  been 
formed  in  Boston,  and  only  waits  for  the  means  and  opportunity, 
to  promote,  with  zeal  and  intelligence,  the  great  objects  of  our 
association.  The  Lyceum  cannot  but  view  with  cordiality,  the 
enlistment  of  so  respectable  a  Society  in  the  objects  tbey  have  so 
warmly  at  heart. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Lyceum  passed  resolutkms 
instruating  tho  Executive  Committee  to  form  brancheSi  or  depart* 
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meats,  in  the  natural  and  moral  sciences,  literature,  and  the  me- 
ebaniod  and  fine  arts.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
mg  forth  the  talents  of  persons  interested  in  those  subjects,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  to  promote  a  mutual  acquaintance,  es- 
teem, and  friendly  co-operation  between  all  the  advocates  of 
knowledge  and  taste.  It  was  thought  that  an  annual  assemblage 
of  persons  interested  in  the  various  departments,  in  our  principal 
city,  would  have  a  happy  influence  on  the  country,  as  well  as  on 
our  fellow  citizens,  so  far  a^  the  objects  proposed  should  be  under* 
stood,  and  the  results  made  known.  A  somewhat  similar  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  England,  with  a  riew  to  the  difiusion  of 
knowledge,  and  with  favorable  effect ;  and  in  this  country,  there  is, 
at  least,  equal  need  of  exertion  to  present  knowledge  and  taste,  as 
objects  worthy  of  general  attention  ;  and  by  popular  essays  and 
public  discussions,  and  Other  suitable  means;  to  place  useful  facts 
and  well  founded  opinions  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  leisure 
hours  to  protect  from  evil  influences,  or  families  to  train  to  virtue 
and  intelligence.  The  Lyceum  were  anxious  to  do,  on  a  large 
scale,  something  like  that  which  has  been  done  by  many  local  so- 
cieties, by  enlisting  the  aid  of  persons  engaged  in  professions,  iden- 
tified with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  In  many  villages  and 
towns,  lyceums  have  received  material  assistance  from  gentlemen 
in  the  learned  professions,  artists,  mechanics,  and  agriculturalists, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  professors  ;  and  from  experience  already 
had,  it  is  evident  that  talent,  learning^  and  a  disposition  to  co- 
operate for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  may  be  found  in  our  coun- 
try, sulficient  to  accomplish  the  wisiies  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
in  one  way  or  another,  whenever  the  objects  proposed  shall  have 
been  fairly  and  generally  considered. 

In  reply  to  requests  made  to  gentlemen  in  different  States,  com- 
petent to  furnish  valuable  essays  on  various  topics,  many  favorable 
expressions  have  been  received  ;  and  in  several  <»ses,  prospects 
have  been  held  out  of  ready  compliance  with  invitations  given,  by 
individuals  whose  communications  have  probably  been  delayed  in 
reaching  us  in  season  for  the  present  meeting.  There  seems, 
also,  reason  to  anticipate,  that  the  number  of  essays  furnished,  as 
well  as  the  members  present,  will  be  hereafter  increased,  so  that 
it  may  prove  expedient  to  hold  simuhaneous  meetings,  at  least 
during  a  part  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  session, — a  contingency 
which  has  been  contemplated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  as 
highly  probable.  In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  confidently  presumed, 
chat  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  departments,  will  realize, 
that  the  most  liberal  spirit  has  directed  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Lyceum,  and  that,  while  they  invite  cow>peratora,  they  wish  to 
afford  them  every  laciKty  as  well  as  liberty  in  their  efforts. 
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Eadnut  of  a  ktterfiom  Gen.  SANTAirDcm,  daied  BoeoTA,  Dec,  1%  1B3L 

Nxw  Grbnada,  al  preseDt,  enjoys  the  most  perfect  tnuqiiiUity 
tbrooghout  lier  extensive  territory;  and  some  intellectual  and 
pbysical  improvements  have  been  made.  Public  educatioo  and 
ustruction  nave  made  excellent  progress.  Tiie  greater  part  of 
our  nineteen  provinces  contain  colleges,,  and  some  of  them  two. 
Three  universities  are  in  operation;  and  about  a  thousand  parishes 
have  received  their  proportion  or  the  20,000  slates,  and  200^000 
pencils,  recently  purchased  by  the  government  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  spelling  books,  catechisms,  manuals  of  instruction, 
&c,  provided  by  thisro. 

The  Society  of  Elementary  and  Primary  Education  of  Popayan, 
are  laboring  with  activity,  constancy  and  success.  In  this  capi- 
tal, measures  have  been  taken  to  found  a  Society  of  a  similar 
character,  and  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Mosquera,  wlio  presides 
over  it,  is  determined  to  raise  it  to  a  high  rank  and  in6uence. 

Extrad  ((f  a  letter  from  Gen.  P.  A.  HiRRAif,  of  Venezuela^  who  heeamit  a 
soldier  at  the  age  t^f  fourteen,  and  wa$^  for  many  yearSy  an  qfficer  under 
Bolivar. 

Carthaobjia,  Not.  4,  1834. 

I  am  extremely  desirous  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  my  journey, 
(Boguta,)  to  set  my  plans  on  foot.  -  Although  I  cannot  count  on 
the  necessary  skill,  I  have  more  than  enough  perseverance  to  effect 
something.  As  I  have  spent  almost  my  whole  life  in  opposing 
the  enemies  of  my  country,  I  have  formed  the  habits  of  a  soldier ; 
and  have  resolved,  as  long  as  I  live,  in  making  war  on  ignorance. 
And  is  not  this  the  most  glorious  kind  of  warfare  ? 

jymuiaUon  ff  a  UtUr  from  Mr.  Pbdraca,  laU  Prtiideni  of  Ou  UnUed 
Mexican  States. 

Mexico,  March  30,  1835. 

To  tb«  OoRMpoadhif  8«er«Ury  oTlhe  AoMricaa  Lyoean. 

EsTEEMBD  Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  to  you  the 
only  five  numbers  thus  far  published,  of  the  Registro  Trimestrey 
(the  Quarterly  Journal,)  a  periodical  of  this  country,  in  which 
you  will  find  the  first  fruits  presented  to  the  world  by  Mexican 
scholars. 

I  transmit  them  as  well  on  this  account,  as  because  I  think  you 
will  take  interest  in  the  descriptions  the  work  contains,  of  plants 
and  dowers  peculiar  to  this  country. 

Tmt  FriMd,  Ut.,  MANUBL  OOMEZ  PGUUZA. 

(Tt  b«  watiawd.) 
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THB  BIBLE  IN  ClDUCATION. 

(Eztraotod  for  tlie  Annab  of  Ednoatioo.) 

Ths  sentiment  is.  gainibg  groundy  that  the  Bible  must  be  made 
a  text  book  of  the  common  school,  and  not  be  treated  as  if  it  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  common  life  and  general  knowledge.  We 
have  had  tlie  following  extracts  from  some  of  our  newspa|)ers  on 
hand  for  some  time,  which  are  valuable  for  the  sentiments,  as  well 
as  tor  the  indication  of  public  opinion. 

T&E  BIBLE. 

'  The  Bible  is  the  most  intellectual  book  in  the  universe,  if  men 
will  but  believe  it.  Something  must  foe  wrong  in  the  state  of  mind 
and  heart  of  that  student,  professing  himself  a  Christian,  who  more 
Easily  gets  a  mental  impulse  from  Homer  than  from  Isaiah,  or  from 
Virgil  than  from  the  apostle  John.  Use  the  Bible  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed  by  its  Author, — to  elevate  and  bring 
into  exercise  the  intellectual  powers,  as  wiell  as  to  hnprove  the 
heart.  Why  should  not  the  college  student,  who,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  discipline  to  his  mind,  reads  with  delight  Virgil, 
Cicero,  and  Homer,  6nd  like  benefit  and  gratification  in  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures?  If  a  college  instructor 
finds  satisfaction  in  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  uninspired  clas- 
sics, how  much  more,  with  a  Christian  heart,  might  he  delight 
himself  and  instruct  his  class,  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  beauties 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  assisting  them  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  history,  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the  Bible.'^-floaJtrer't 
Address, 

THE   BIBLE   IfT  SCHOOLS* 

'  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  by  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  daily  school,  as  an  opening  service,  or  that  once  a 
week  it  should  supply  the  reading  lesson.  It  should  be  studied  as 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  course  of  education.  Its 
geography  and  antiquities  should  be  more  familiar  than  those  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Home,  and  ought  to  be  studied  in  connection 
with  the  text.  There  is  a  shameful  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  world  and  of  their  men.  If  the  Bible  were 
not  a  holy  book,  men  would  blush  to  be  so  uninformed  as  they 
are  of  the  national  history  and  polity  of  the  HebrewsT.  Our  chil- 
dren must  be  taught  better,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  knowl* 
edge.  But  Christian  parents  will  look  still  further.  They  will 
have  their  children  trained  to  the  moral  as  well  as  literary  under- 
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standiog  of  the  Scriptures.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  to  have  it 
a  mere  historical  text  book.  They  shall  *be  taught  that  their  first 
lesson  Is  to  obey  God,  and  that  till  this  is  learned  and  practised, 
all  other  knowledge  is  but  of  transient  consequence. 

THE  BIBLB  FOR  CBfLDmSIT. 

'  The  idea,  that  children  cannot  be  entertained  as  well  as  in- 
structed by  the  Bible,  is  nearly  obsolete.  The  improvements  in 
education  have  done  much  to  produce  this  result.  Children  are 
now  taught  intelligibly  in  branches  which  it  used  to  be  thought 
they  could  not  comprehend  until  they  were  more  advanced  in  life, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  them  in  the  words  of  the 
science  while  young.  Teaeht^hildren  the  Scriptures,  with  the  ex- 
planations and  illustrations  which  you  would  employ  on  other  sub- 
jects in  order  to  gain  their  attention,  and  they  will  love  the  Scrip- 
tures. Mr.  Simpson,  who  has  lately  published  a  work  on  popular 
education,  was  assured  by  Mr.  Wilderspin,  the  celebrated  Infant 
school  teacher  and  author,  and  the  statement  was  confirmed  by 
teachers  of  the  Edinburgh  Model  Infant  school,  that  wlierever  the 
children  are  allowed  a  choice  of  the  kind  of  story  to  be  told  them^ 
the  vote  is  almost  invariably  for  a  Scripture  story. 

We  should  value,  then,  whatever  draws  a  child  to  the  Bible. 
The  biographies  of  the  most  etninent  individuals,  drawn  out  of  the 
sacred  books,  containing,  in  one  narrative,  all  the  facts  of  the 
history,  and  all  the  explanations  that  would  be  necessary  in  read- 
ing the  same  facts  to  a  child  from  the  Bible,  seem  to  us  to  be 
most  precious  helps  for  this  purpose.  Every  one  feels  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  characters  of  the  Bible  brought  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly to  the  mind,  by  contemplating  them  separately,  and  in  all 
the  different  incidents  of  their  lives.  Sermons  of  this  kind  have 
always  been  found  popular  and  instructive.  They  give,  as  it  were, 
an  identity  to  individuals,  which  is  less  perceived  when  we  view 
them  always  in  groups  and  at  intervals.  We  have  some  valuable 
volumes  of  scriptural  bios^raphy,  and  hope  that  this  department 
will  continue  to  be  enriched,  until  it  includes  every  important  name 
in  the  sacred  book.' 

THE   BIBLE   IN   COLLEGES. 

But  we  have  been  most  deeply  interested  in  the  address  of  the 
Hon.  H.  L.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  before  the  Bible 
Society  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  an  institution  designed  by 
some  of  the  projectors,  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  power  of  un^ 
asnsted  human  philosophy,  but  wliose  officers,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  r  iockney,  have  imbued  it  with  the  spirit  of  Chris* 
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tianity.    We  cannot  withhold  from  oor  readen  the  following  elo* 
quent  extract ; — 

^  Why  is  it  that  the  Bible  is  not  included  in  the  scheme  of  edu* 
cation  iq  all  our  colleges  ?  Why  are  our  youth  left  entirely  to 
themselves  on  the  great  subject  of  religion  ?  Why  is  all  other 
knowledge  imparted,  except  that  which  is  the  most  important  ? 
Is  the  mind  of  more  value  than  the  heart,  or  the  acquisition  ,of 
learning,  than  the  virtuous  regulation  of  the  life  ?  Is  there  no  in- 
struction but  in  the  struggles  of  ambition,  or  no  enticement  but  in 
blood-stained  Gelds  ?  Is  there  no  truth  but  the  revolting  record  of 
human  crime  and  suffering  ?  No  wisdom  but  politics  ?  No  phi- 
losophy but  metaphysics  ?  No  poetry  but  profanity  ?  No  ethics 
but  scholastic  rules  ?  Shall  our  youth  be  only  imbued  with  secular 
literature ;  and  is  there  nothing  in  the  sacred  volume  that  can  en- 
large their  understandings,  elevate  their  imaginations,  or  refine  tfadr 
taste  ?  Is  there  a  history  more  authentic  or  instructive — a  ficti- 
tious narrative  more  interesting  or  attractive — a  system  of  philoso- 
phy more  profound— or  of  oiorality  more  pure  ?  Is  it  not  the 
fount  from  which  orators  derive  their  imagery,  and  poets  their 
inspiration  ?  Do  we  not  live  in  a  Christian  land,  and  breathe,  ad  it 
were^  the  very  atmosphere  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  interwovea 
in  the  very  elements  of  our  societyt  in  all  the  customs  and  insti*^ 
tutions  of  our  country,  and  does  it  not  enter  essentially  into  the 
very  texture  of  our  laws,  and  all  the  operations  of  our  government? 
Without  its  purifying  and  restraining  influence,  would  not  liberty 
degenerate  into  licentiousness,  regulated  society  into  the  wildest 
anarchy,  and  vice  and  immorality  overspread  the  land  ?  Is  it  not 
til  important  to  our  country,  then,  even  in  a  civil  and  political 
point  of  view,  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  legislators  and 
rulers  of  the  land,  should  be  taught  to  legislate  and  govern  in  the 
fear  of  God  ?  Is  that  book  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  college  which 
enlightened  the  minds  and  guided  the  lives  of  an  Edwards,  a 
Ramsay,  and  a  Rush ;  or  unworthy  the  attention  of  Americaa 
students^  which  constituted  the  pride  of  Wirt,  and  elicited  the 
eulogy  of  the  accomplished  Jones  i  But  my  limit  forbids  me  to 
descant  upoa  this  topic.  You,  gentlemen,  in  binding  the  gospel 
to  your  hearts,  and  making  it  '  the  man  of  your  counsel,'  have  set 
an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  day,  I  trust,  is  not 
far  distant,  when  there  will  be  multitudes  of  American  youth)  in 
all  our  colleges,  whose  minds,  like  yours,  will  be  imbued  with  '  the 
knowledge  that  cometb  from  above ;'  whose  hearts,  like  yours, 
will  find  more  melody  in  the  harp  of  Zion,  than  in  all  the  profiine 
poets  of  the  age ;  who  will  learoi  like  Milton,  to  dtwJL  of  the  wt- 
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ten  of  Siloa's  brook ;  who  will  love,  like  Newtoo,  to  '  look  throogb^ 
nature  up  to  nature's  God ; '  who,  like  Locke,  as  thej  explore  the 
arcana  of  the  human,  will  bow  with  submission  to  the  infinite  wis* 
dom  of  the  Eternal  Mind  ;  or  who,  should  they  ever  be  elevated 
to  judicial  stations,  will  learn,  like  Hale,  to  embellish  the  ermine 
whh  the  beauty  of  refigion, — and  to  add  to  the  dignity  and  leam^ 
ing  of  the  Judge,  the  sublime  philosophy  .of  the  gospel^  and  the 
practical  piety  of  the  Christian ! ' 


IVATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Eesay  an  (ht  hUroductum  of  iht  Ntxtural  Sciencee  into  Cmnmon  Stheds^ 
Read  ai  the  Muting  of  the  American  L^^eunif  in.  Ma^n, .  1833. 

Br  PfOF.  DbwET^  of   PlTT8FI£Ll^.f  . 
[COirCLXJDXD.l 

V.     Object  of  Education  in  Common  Schools! 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Lyceum  to  the  facts^  and  then  advert  to  the  improvements  to  be 
made. 

The  least  instruction  intended  to  be  given  in  any  of  the  Com-, 
mon  schools,  is  readings  spelling,  and  writing.  In  the  next 
higher  grade  of  schools,  there  is  given  a  partial  knowledge,  also, 
of  English  Grammar,  and  of  the  elementary  rules  of  Arithmetic, 
with  a  very  little  Geography,  In  the  next  grade,  all  these 
branches  are  studied  in  much  greater  perfection  and  extent,  and 
perhaps,  some  History  is  read. 

In  the  highest  of  Common  schools,  and  some  select  schools,  are 
taught  also,  Rhetoric,  some  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  Arithmetic 
fully,  and  some  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Academies  and  higher 
Grammar  and  Select  schools,  pursue  all  these  studies,  with  Alge- 
bra.  Logic,  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  some  Mineral6gy; 
Botany,  fcc.  It  is  unnecessary  te  advert  to  the  course  of  studies 
in  the  highest  Select  schools,  as  they  come  not  into  consideration 
here. 

The  improvements  which  may  be  made  in  education,  in  Com* 
inon  schools,  without  any  reference  to.  their  government,  con* 
fast  in  the  more  rapid,  and  early,  and  perfect  acquisition  of  the 
studies  usually  attended  to,  and  in  the  consequent  introduction  of 
more  and  different  branches  of  education.    The  former  improve*^ 
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tnent  will  be  produced  by  the  use  of  more  easy  and  simple  books, 
and  by  better  modes  of  instruction.  The  improvement  in  books 
surpasses  what  was  to  have  been  expected  ten  years  ago,  and  will 
probably  be  greatly  increased.  Colburn's  First  Lessons  now  ena- 
ble children  of  twelve  years,  in  some  instances  seven,  to  sdve 
questions  in  Arithmetic,  without  the  slate,  which  would  exceed 
-  the  powers  of  many  a  decent  scholar  of  fifteen,  with  the  slate ;  abd 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  former  has  learned  and  understood 
the  reasons  of  the  operations.  The  later  reading  books  for  chil- 
dren make  them  familiar  with  reading  and  spelling  in  much  less 
time  than  formerly.  While  the  improvement  in  the  mode  of  in- 
struction has  not  kept  pace  with  tiiat  in  the  books,  it  has  begun, 
and  is  extending,  and  will  continue  to  extend.  It  is  already 
found,  that  children,  of  ten  years,  from  the  advantages  enjoyed  in 
the  better  schools,  are  some  years  in  advance  of  those  in  the  better 
schools  twenty  years  ago.  A  boy  of  six  years,  in  ray  own  school, 
has  more  knowledge  than  was  often  obtained  by  boys  of  twelve, 
some  years  since.  In  these  cases  we  compare,  of  course,  minds 
possessed  of  similar  natural  powers. 

This  improvement  will  therefore  make  the  nc^Hmprovement 
necessary,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  more  and  different  branches  of 
study.  Indeed,  the  improvement  already  made  in  some- of  the 
best  common  schools,  has  actually  produced  this  regult.  Some 
parts  of  Natural  History  have  often  been  the  new  studies,  probably 
firom  their  obvious  advantages  to  the  mind. 

The  real  object  of  instruction  is — the  training  of  the  mind  to 
such  habits  of  thought,  activity,  and  energy,  that  the  individual 
may  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  and  powers  readily  and  prof- 
itably, in  the  business  and  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  not  barely 
knowledge  that  does  this.  The  mind  may  be  made  a  mere  store- 
bouse  ;  so  that  before  the  necessary  knowledge  can  be  looked  up, 
the  occasion  for  its  application  has  passed  away,  because  the  mind 
has  not  become  a  distributor  of  the  treasures  committed  to  its  care. 
Why  else  is  it,  that  an  active  mind  is  so  often  an  overmatch  for 
one  that  possesses  double  the  knowledge.  Except  the  study  of 
the  Languages  and  Mathematics,  I  know  of  none  superior  to  that 
of  Natural  History,  in  effecting  that  culture  of  the  mind  which  will 
fit  it  for  the  duties  of  fife.  This  should  be  the  object  of  all  educa- 
tion. This  is  the  obiect  in  all  the  higher  Schools  and  Colleges.* 
The  Languages  and  Mathematics  are  studied,  not  that  one  in 
twenty  of  the  scholars  may  be  a  linguist  or  a  mathematician,  but 
that  the  mind  may  be  fitted  by  discipline,  for  the  advantageous  em-. 
plojrnient  of  its  powers  and  acquisitions,  in  the  business  and  duties 
of  life.    The  sooner  this  ifl  understood  and  made  a  business,  iu 

.  •as  ■ 
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eommoii.  education,  the  greater  will  be  the  iipprovement,  and  the 
higher  the  resulting  bendits. 

VI.  Methods  of  studying  Natural  History. 
.  There  are  iwQ  methods  of  describing  natural  objects.  The^r^ 
is  called  the  systematic  or  scientific  method,  and  the  second^  is  the 
discursive  or  popular.  In  the  former ,  the  student  becomes  able 
to  distinguish  any  natural  object,  from  the  descriptions  given  1^ 
naturalists.  This  is  all  that  is  taught  in  most  of  the  scientific 
works  on  Botany,  Ornithology,  Entomology,  fcc.  The  teachei^ 
however,  will  introduce  many  ipteresting  facts  on  the  other  char- 
acteristics, properties,  physiology,  uses,  applicatipus,  mode  of  life, 
fac,  of  the  objects  described. 

In  the  latter  method,  the  objects  are  described  without  the  use 
of  the  peculiar  terms  of  science,  and  treated  of  as  particular,  insu- 
lated individuals,  possessing  certain  peculiarities,  following  peculiar 
modes  of  life,  or  useful  in  some  of  the  business  or  arts  of  life,  or 
in  increasing  the  conveniences  and  happiness  of  man. 

On  >tkfi  scieniific  method,  tl>e  student  must  be  ^practical  natu- 
ralist. H^  must  not  only  understand  the  terms  and  principles  of 
the  scienc^  and  of  classification,  but  must  have  learned  to  analyze 
the  object  on  scientific  principles, 

;/5J^ny.  a  person  may,  for  instance,  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
nonciples  and  terms  of  Botany,  who  can  poorly  apply  these  prin- 
ciples and  technicalities,  because  he  has  not  practised  on  his 
knowledge,  and  may  not  be  acquainted,  scientifically^  with  fifty 
plants.  But  a  man  may  have  become  acquainted,  scientifically,  with 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  yet  have  confined  his  attention  almost 
wholly  to  the  name  and  technical  description  of  them.  He  may 
thus  know  all  the  grasses,  native  and  cultivated  in  a  country,  and 
yet  be  very  ignorant  of  those  economical  feels  in  re^tion  to  them, 
which  gi^^them  real  value  in  the  e^imation  df  the  agricultur 
raliit.  -^^'knowledge  obtained  in  the  popular  method,  except 
for  the  advantages  of  arrangement  and  habitual  discrimination, 
may,  in  truth,  be  far  the  most  valuable.  Unless  the  sytte^ 
matic  method  is  connected  with  experiments,  as  in  Chemistry,  this 
difference  between  the  two  methods  will  exist  to  a  great  extent. 

In  tlie  popular  method,  however,  the  study  is  liable  to  be  pur- 
sued without  specimens ;  and  the  youth  is  unable  to  retain  his 
knowledge,  because  it  b  not  associated  with  any  object,  visible  or 
tangible.  ; 

'  If  we  consider  their  value  in  education,  the  two  methods  should 
be  united.  If  qnly  one  can  be  pursued,  th$  popular  method  will 
be  adopted  in  schools.  .If  the  two  are  united,  the  advantages  of 
both  will  be  possessed.     In  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  both  are,  or 
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may  be^  tinited.  Botany  and  CoDchology>  &tc«y  mint  be  taught 
on  the  scientific  plan;  but  much  of  the  popular  should  be  intn>- 
duced  into  them.  The  knowledge  of  animak,  as  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  will  be  chiefly  studied  in  these  schools  on 
the  popular  plan.  The  union  of  the  two  methods  has  been  suc- 
cessfully attempted  by  many  lecturers.  On  this  fact,  depends 
no  small  share  of  their  celehrity.  The  &ct  must  ccmvince  us,  that 
the  popular  method  possesses  great  attractions.  Like  the  needle 
to  the  mariner,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  storm  and  calm,  in  flat- 
tering breezes  or  dangerous  tempests,  science  will  be  the  director ; 
ivhile  the  popular  methods  will  be  like  the  thousand  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  make  the  voyage  deUghtiiiL 

VII.  Are  children  capable  of  understanding  any  considerable 
part  of  Natural  Science? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  in  some  particulars. 

1.  The  knowledge  obtained  from  Natural  History,  is  that  of 
ikingSj  factSy  and  relations.  The  objects  themselves,  are  things^ 
visible  and  tangible.  Their  qualities^  properties,  and  applications^ 
are  factSy  obvious,  or  easily  appreciated ;  and  their  connections^ 
uses,  and  modes  of  existence,  imply  relations  as  well  as  facts, 
equally  withm  the  range  of  ordinary  intellect, 

2.  The  great  busmess  of  children,  fi*om  their  very  infancy,  is 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  facts,  and  relations.  In 
the  ordinary  course,  they  make  slow  progress  after  they  become 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  until  they  renew,  in  their  subsequent 
course,  their  former  activity,  m  acquiring  this  same  knowledge. 
They  have  learned  the  things,  and  facts,  and  relations,  among  the 
objects  about  them ;  and  for  the  kind  of  knowledge  thus  attained,  is 
substituted  that  of  letters  and  words,  arbitrary  marks  and  char-' 
acters,  and  signs  of  sounds.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should, 
make  slow  progress,  when  words,  the  conventional  and  arbitrary 
signs  at  ideas,  fail  to  excite  in  their  minds,  fixmi  their  ignorance 
of  the  things,  the  ideas  of  which  the  words  are  designed  to  be  the 
agns.  How  thoroughly  have  teachers  and  bookmakers  for  chil- 
dren forgotten,  till  of  late  years,  that  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas, 
only  to  him  who  has  the  ideas,  and  has  associated  the  two  to* 
gether.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  recent  reading  books  for  children 
derive  their  great  advantage.  This  accounts,  too,  for  the  great 
benefit,  (much  as  the  subject  has  been  ridiculed  by  some  who 
learned  in  an  eariier  age — ^through  the  influence  of  a  materici  stimu- 
lus applied  to  them,)  of  placing  the  figure  of  an  object  near  the 
word  wbkh  is  its  sign.  How  often  are  children  known  to  read 
without  knowledge,  because  the  woids  are  4Q0t  the  signs  to  thera 
of  any  ideas. 
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Now,  the  introduction  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  viH 
lead  on  children  in  the  course  in  which  they  begun ;  and  they 
will  proceed  to  acquire  the  same  kind  of  knowledge,— -^Atng'j,  factif 
and  relatiatu.  Their  words  will  multiply  as  rapidly  as  their  ideas. 
Peter  Parley's  Tales  of  Europe,  America,  &lc.,  and  many  reading 
books  on  animals',  vegetables,  be,  will  here  come  In  to  fill  up  the 
time  o{  residing  children  in  school. 

Entirely  conclusive  as  these  reasons  are  on  this  point,  facU  are 
consistent  with  them.  Children  have  not  been  made  naturalists  ; 
but  they  have  acquired  much  interesting  knowledge  of  plants, 
minerals  and  animals.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  ^'  thousands  of 
children  know  more  about  geology  and  mineralogy,  than  was 
probably  known  thirty  years  since  by  any  one  of  five  individuals 
m  the  United  States.'  This  knowledge  is  certainly  altogether  less 
difficult  than  that  which  they  attain  of  their  moral  and  religious 
relations  and  duties,  or  of  the  indications  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mind,  by  the  voice,  and  countenance,  and  actions. 

These  remarks  seem  to  me  to  remove  the  objection  of  scientific 
naturalists,  to  the  introduction  of  this  study  into  common  schools. 

VIII.     Practicability  of  this  study  in  Common  Schools. 

This  discussion  must  have  convinced  us  of  the  practicable  nature 
of  this  object,  if  there  are  suitable  books  and  competent  teachers. 
These  are  the  only  obstacles  to  be  removed. 

1.  Of  Books.  In  \\\e  popular  method,  many  suitable  Works 
have  already  been  prepared,  not  perfect  indeed,  but  pdssessing 
great  value.  They  have  already  begun  to  be  used  in  many  a 
school.  In  the  scientijic  method,  there  is  a  smaller  number  of 
books.  Several,  however,  might  be  mentioned.  I  notice  only 
one ;  '  Lessons  in  Botany,'  by  E.  Davis,  Principal  of  the 
Academy  at  Westfield,  Mass.  This  is  a  little  work,  cheap,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  object.  The  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  most  appropriate  School  Books,  will  doubtless  contain  an 
important  catalogue. 

2.  Of  Teachers.  The  instructors  of  Common  schools  are  very 
deficient  in  this  knowledge.  I  speak  not  this  to  their  reproach,  or 
to  censure  them.  They  have  had  few  means  pf  improvement  in 
this  particular.  Their  defects  are  often  great,  and  far  less  ex- 
cusable in  other  particulars.  The  Lectures  on  School-keeping,  by 
Hall,  and  others,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Annals  of  Education^  and  other  works,  are  rapidly  removing 
much  ef  the  ground  for  excuse. 

The  remedy y  is  the  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Some  means  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  1.  Explicit  and 
leiterated  declarations  of  the  deficiency  of  teacherSi  wherever  it  ia 
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palpable.  In  this  way,  the  deficiencies  will  be  seen  by  comparison 
with  the  standard  presented.  No  modesty,  no  charity,  no  indif- 
ference, should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  d^ity,  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  education  of  children,  of  the  children  of  the  common 
peoplcy  who  are,  in  truth,  to  sway,  under  God,  the  destinies  of 
thb  great  country,  is  an  object  of  too  much  importance  and  moral 
grandeur,  to  be  hazarded  longer  by  the  employment  of  unqualified 
teachers.  * 

2.  By  the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  schools  designed  for  this 

Eurpose.     Several  of  these  have   been  *  coinmenced ;  arid,  it  is 
oped,  that  many  more  will  make  this  one  part,  and  a  prominent 
part,  of  their  purpose. 

3.  By  the  greater  pecuniary  compensation  of  well  qualified 
and  faithful  teachers.  The  example  must  be  given  by  those  dis- 
tricts, where  the  children  are  more  advanced  in  study,  and  where 
there  is  more  interest,. as  well  as  more  ability  to  reward  the  com- 
petent and  persevering  tf^acher.  In  tiiis  way,  the  general  tone  of 
the  system  will  be  raised,  and  stronger  pulsations  will  begin  to 
bejBit,  even  to  the  extremities.  The  pitiful  calculations  of  a  few 
cepts  in  the  cost  of  education,  will  be  abandoned,  when  the  money 
is  paid  for  more  valuable  instruction. 

'iiAft  these  two  obstacles  be  removed,  want  of  proper  books,  and 
of  .qualified  teachers,  and  the  thing  will  be  eflfected  ;  for  parents 
will  then  provide  the  means  to  make  the  knowledge  more  easy 
andrihteresting.  The  minerals  will  be  looked  up,  and  laid  away 
for  •future  comparison ;  some  apparatus  for  experiments  will  be 
provided  ;  plants  and  shells  will  be  collected,  and  specimens  of  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  be,  will  be  referred  to.  Whenever  improvement 
in  the;  education  of  children  shall  make  the  expense  of  apparatus 
and  other  means  necessary,  parents  will  provkle  for  that  expense. 

?  IX.*;   Cautions  to  Teachers. 

'  There  may  be  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  a  failure  to  in<^ 
terest  .children.  If  a  teacher  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  exciting 
interest  in  his  pupils,  and  is  not  resolved  to  make  the  effort,  no 
instruction  will  enable  him  to  do  it.  General  rules  can  have  no 
special  influence.  Some  cautions  may,  perhaps,  be  profitable. 
^1.  T^^oo  much  may  be  attempted.  The  greatness  of  an, object 
often  discourages  children.  They  will  do  much  in  a  day,  if  well 
employed,  provided  they  do  not  see  too  much  to  be  done.  Only 
a;small'part  of  the  plan  need  be  exhibited  at  once. 
•''.2i  The  allotted  hours  of  recreation  candot  usually  be  a ppror 
printed! ;to  Natural  History,  or  be  the  only  time  to  be  employed 
Ujpbn  it.-^  This  must  be  niade  a  part  of  regular  study,  and  bold  it$ 
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own  appropriate  place  and  time.  When  Che  attention  is  arrested, 
the  pa)>il  will  gladly  employ  the  hours  of  recreation  or  leisure  in 
the  collection  of  shells,  minerals,  and  flowers,  and  make  the  survey 
of  fields  and  woods,  valleys  and  bills,  both  exercise  and  study. 

3.  The  Teacher  must  employ  his  hour  of  recreation  with  the 
school,  when  he  expects  them  to  do  it.  His  own  example  must 
be  seen  and  felt,  if  he  would"  have  any  good  influence.  His  lan- 
guage must  not  be,  •  Oo  y«,*  but  ^Let  tw  goJ 

X.     Liability  to  abuse. 

The  attention  to  Natural  History  may  be  mperficud.  The  lia- 
bility to  this  abuse,  it  shares,  indeed,  in  common  with  many  others; 
Perhaps  there  is  more  danger  where  the  subject  is  new,  or  not 
perfectly  understood,  or  removed  from  ordinary  studies  of  the 
school.  The  advantages  of  the  study  will  not  be  so  readily  ap- 
prehended by  parents,  unless  the  influence  upon  the  memory, 
taste,  judgment,  power  of  discrimination,  active  employment  of  the 
mind,  is  made  apparent.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  of  leading 
a  pupil  to  Understand  the  meaning  of  a  word,  when  a  toard  is  the 
subject,  to  apprehend  the  thingy  when  a  thing  is  concerned,  or  a 
property  or  quality,  as  well  as  the  name  of  it,  with  the  applica- 
tion, or  use  of  each.  To  effect  this,  will.require  the  full  employ- 
ment of  the  two  crowning  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  patienoe 
and  perseverance  in  instruction. 

The  disposition  of  some  in  society  to  ridicule  the  acquisitions  of 
children  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  is  to  be  considered  a  benefit 
to  the  cause,  by  being  a  stimulus  to  higher  exertion  and  more  full 
success.  We  should  all  be  aware  how  much  is  dependent  upon 
the  teacher  himself,  for  a  successful  development  of  the  benefits 
of  this  study.  A  failure  in  many  cases,  may  be  expected.  And 
in  other  cases,  success  may  be  fluctuating, — for  a  time  highly  grati- 
fying, and  for  another  period,  less  encouraging.  But  with  equal 
talent  for  instruction,  and  equal  dili^nce,  this  is  not  to  .be  expected* 
When  it  occurs,  we  may,  from  this  remark,  be  led  to  attribute  the 
failure,  not  so  much  to  the  difiiculties  in  the  subject  itself,  as  to 
a  deficiency  of  mental  energy  and  application. 

I  have  now  presented  to  the  Lyceum,  those  views  upon  this 
subject  which  have  made  it  interesting  to  my  mind.  Manj*  re- 
marks have  been  made,  which  are  applicable  to  instruction  m.all 
the  branches  of  education  in  schools.  This  resulted  from  the 
fact,  that  instruction  is  so  much  the  same  in  all  its  departments. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  in  education.  I  trust  that  the 
{jyceuro  will  prosecute  the  subject  with  ^U  the  %eal  which  v^  de% 
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manded  by  the  bigh-ioterests  of  tbe  common  people^  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country,  the  strength  of  our  strength  now.  When 
raised  to  that  point  of  intellectual  aod.religious  cultivation,  of  which 
they  are  capable,  they  will  be  the  glory  of  the  only  rational^  po^ 
Utical  asiociation  on  the  globe.    . 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


(Extiaet  fiomran  Addreit  deliverad  by  requeat  of  the  Tratteos  of  th«  Jackson  Academy,  Teno., 
by  Abeam  Littom,  £s^) 

'  Education  should  not  be  limited  to  the  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect, but  it  should  also  include  the  imbuing  of  the  mind  with  the 
principles  of  virtue — the  inculcation  of  its  practice,  and  the  full 
development  of  the  corporeal  powers..  The  body,  which  is  the 
palace  of  the  soul  and  tbe  instrument  of  the  mind,  would,  tbojugh 
they  were  npt  indissolubly  bound  and  united  together,  deserve  to 
1)0  fitted  up  ill  a  manner  beconiing  the  dignity  and  the  grandeur  of 
its  inmate.  But  need  we,  to  prove  the  intimate  connection,  and 
the  sympathizing  relation  between  mind  and  body,  point  to  tbe 
mutual  influence  which  they  exercise  over  each  other?  Need  we 
tell  of  the  bright  beaming  with  which  joy  causes  the  face  to  glow 
— the  crimson  blush  with  which  shame  can  tinge  it — the  snow- 
white  paleness  with  which  fear  overspreads  it — the  smiling  expres- 
sion, the  elasticity,  and  the  energy  of  action  which  hope  awakens, — 
and  the  listlessness  and  inactivity  which  despondency  creates? 
Need  we  tell  of  the  quickened  pulse  which  surprise  excites,^  and 
the  irresistible  strength  with  which  enthusiasm  can  nerve  the  mus- 
cles, and  invigorate  the  system  ?  Have  not  all  experienced  the 
dull  languor  of  the  intellect,  and  the  sluggishness  of  its  operations, 
when  afflicted  with  bodily  inflrmity. 

Need  we  paint  the  irritability,  the  moroseness,  the  phantoms  of 
superstition,  and  the  eccentric  inconsistencies  which,  caused  by 
hypochondria,  obscured  the  giant  intellect  of- Johnson — the  hal- 
lucinations, the  religious  despondency,  and  the  morbid  sensibility 
which,  arising  from  ill  health,  embittered  the  life  of  Cowper — the 
intemperance  and  the  glaring  faults  connected  with  dyspepsia,  which 
darkened  the  bright  genius  of  Burns — the  melancholy,  the  mis- 
anthropy and  perverted  feelings  caused  by  epilepsy,  which  stained 
the  character  of  tbe  noble  Byron,  in  order  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  body  over  the  intellect?  Although  these  facts  glaringly 
speak  the  mutual  relation  aqd  dependence  of  mind  and  body,  the 
whole  system  of  education  treats  the  body  as  though  it  had  no  im- 
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pottance,  «Yen  when  considered  in  its  intimate  relation  to  tM 
mental  faculties.  Tiie  passions  are  conlinuallj  excited  by  the 
stimuhss  of  rewards,  as  if  their  constant  action  exercised  no  inju* 
rious  and  exhausting  influence.  But  do  not  those  pursuits  which 
most  call  forth  the  passions,  hasten  the  termination  of  life  ?  Are 
not  poets,  whose  lives  are  but  the  existence  of  a  passion,  generally 
shortlived?  And  has  not  the  astronomer,  whose  existence,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  glories  and  the  wonders  of  the  heavens, 
IS  but  an  untroubled  stream  of  pure  and  devoted  admiration — 
whose  life  is  not  vexed  and  harassed  by  the  petty  strifes  and  pas- 
sions of  those  whose  thoughts  are  bound  dowu  to  earth, — ^bas  not 
be  been  favored  with  long  life  ? 

But  again — injury  is  done  to  the  body  by  parents  and  teachers 
who  ambitiously  strive  to  eitliibit  precocious  blossoms  of  intellect, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  untimely  fruit  is  destitute  of  its  richest 
flavor  and  its  nutritious  qualities ;  and  is  too  liable  to  be  nipped 
m  its  early  bud  by  the  chilling  frost  of  death.  Talent,  when  too 
early  developed,  has  never  arisen  to  eminence,  or  it  has  sunk 
pitied  and  lamented  into  a  premature  grave.  In  defiance  of  the 
warning  deaths  of  White,  Keates,  Mozart,  Tasso,  Lucretia  Da- 
vidson, Griffin  and  Wilcox,  parents  are  ever  anxious  to  exhibit  to 
the  world  prodigies  of  early  learning  and  genius.  It  is  thus  that 
too  great  exercise  of  the  intellect,  and  premature  exertions  of  the 
mind  by  studies  unsuited  to  its  capacities,  cause  an  excitement  in 
the  brain  which,  with  all  its  feebleness  and  delicacy  of  structure, 
render  it  still  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease. 

Injury  is  also  done  to  the  body  by  too  close  and  too  constant 
confinement.  The  infantile  frame,  at  an  age  when  exercise  is  de- 
manded for  its  development — when  the  bones  are  but  half  formed 
— when  it  is  prompted  by  thebuoyantelasiicity  of  youthful  spirits, 
and  by  the  continued  desire  of  action  which  ever  accompanies 
childhood — is  forced,  under  the  dread  and  the  terror  of  corporal 
punishment,  to  remain,  as  if  it  were  an  inanimate  and  unfeeling 
machine,  seated  in  one  posture  for  hours  at  a  time.  Can  it  then 
ever  appear  surprising,  that  under  such  tyrannical  restrictiorls,  the 
school  room,  to  so  many  youths,  is  as  terrible  and  loathsome  as  the 
dreary  walls  of  prison — that  its  requisitions  are  viewed  as  the  irra- 
tional mandates  of  an  unfeeling  and  unsympatbizing  monster — that 
the  requirements  of  the  instructor  are  considered  as  those  of  one 
wlio  has  no  feeling  in  common  with  them,  who  is  at  war  with  all 
their  amusements,  and  the  sportive.  feelirJgs  of  their  nature? 
Under  such  restrictions,  can  it  be  astonishing  that  a  lasting  preju- 
dice is  often  excited  against  every  means  of  impi*ovement — that 
the  paths  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  viewed  as  covered  with 
many  blooming  flowers,  perfumed  with  the  sweet  fragrance  of  its 
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(tuit,  is  believed  to  be  strown  with  thorns,  and  hedged  round  with  ^ 
brambles  ;  and  that  the  reminiscence  of  the  sunny  bright  days  of 
childhood,  is  but  the  recollection  of  torments  inflicted,  and  misery 
endured  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  germinating  seeds  of  disease 
are  thus  unconsciously  implanted,  which  drains  the  very  sources 
of  life  and  happiness? 

But  these  are  not  the  only  disadvantages  airising  from  too  con- 
stant confinement  and  neglect  of  exercise.  By  it,  the  system  is  . 
often  disordered  to  such  an  extent,  that  mental  exertion  is  wholly 
impossible.  The  attention  begins  to  wander,  and  cannot  be  fixed 
— reflection  cannot  perceive  the  simplest  relation — suggestion 
ceases  to  summon  up  her  legion  host,  and  the  mind  becomes  but 
a  stagnant  pool.  Gloom,  melancholy,  irritability,  and  a  want  of 
decision  are  its  general  attendants.  The  temper  is  destroyed,  the 
moral  feelings  are  blunted,  the  passions  perverted,  and  all  subor- 
dination and  government  impossible.  Although,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  a  love  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is.  acquired^ 
has  not  a  shattered  and  broken  constitution  rendered  the  mind 
incapable  of  satisfying  its  laudable  and  praiseworthy  thirst  ?  How 
many  are  annually  forced  to  desert  their  pursuits,  for  the  want  of 
health  and  strength  of  constitution  ?  How  many  youthful  aspi- 
rants, after  having  toiled  and  clambered  up  the  rugged  heights 
of  knowledge — after  having  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  havmg, 
as  it  were,  been  standing  on  the  v6ry  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
fame,  have,  for  the  want  of  strength  and  vigor  of  body,  been  forced 
to  cease  their  exertions,  and  to  lose  the  object  of  their  ambition^ 
which  they  were  on  the  point  of  grasping  ? 

Thus  it  is,  that  an  incalculable  quantity  of  human  intellect  is 
yearly  slaughtered  at  the  shrine  of  knowledge.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  Does  not  medical  testimony  bear  witness  that  exercise 
is  the  best  preservative  of  health,  and  that  the  neglect  of  it  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  students  are  subject? 
Ought  not  the  active  and  energetic  Kves  of  Xenophon,  Sophocles, 
Locke,  Gibbon,  Ferguson,  Franklin  and  Whitney,  to  teach  us  a 
practical  lesson  on  the  importance  and  the  utility  of  training 
the. physical  powers? 

Since  then  the  highest  degree  of  mental  perfection  and  human 
happiness  requires  the  full  development  of  the  bodily  energies-^' 
how  is  it  to  be  attained?  Let  the  studies  of  youth  be  adapted  to 
their  capacities.  Let. not  the  excitement  of  intense  application  be 
continued  so  long  at  one  time,  as  to  exercise  a  deleterious  influ- 
ence. Let  not  youths,  like  sensitive  plants,  be  protected  fiom  every 
passing  breeze;  but  let  them,  like  the  mountam  oak,  receive 
strength  from  the  it)cking~of  the  tempest.    Let  them  frequeotl/" 
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se^k  tbe  stimulus  of  the  genial  suoshine^  aqd  the  inTigoratiDg  iuflu- . 
epce  of  the  pure  and  uncontaroinated  air.  Let  bodily  exercise 
and  mental  recreation  be  considered  as  ropch  the  duty  of  youths, 
as 'the  learning  of  their  assigned  tasks.  Let  there  be  regular  hours 
for  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  and  let  them  be  peripitted  fre- 
quently to  enjoy  the  recreating  influence,  and  the  cheerful  amuse- 
ments of  the  play-ground.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  in  30 
doing,  there  will  be  misemploymeot  of  time;  for  the  success  of 
mental  efforts  should  never  be  measured  by  the  length  of  time 
tbfough  which  it  is  continued,  but  by  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  intellect,  and  the  intenseness  of  thought  with  which  the 
studies  are  pursued.  Thus  will  health  be  retained,  strength  of 
coiistitution  secured,  and  symmetry  of  proportion  obtained ;  and 
thus  will  such  a  constitution  he  possessed,  as  shall  add  vigor  and 
energy  to  the  mental  faculties. 

Although  we  thus  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
physical  system,  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, but  because  it  is  the  honored  dwelling  and  the  proud  temple 
of  the  mind — the  instrument  by  which  it  performs  all  its  operatious, 
aud  holds  its  intercourse  with  external  nature.' 


FEMALE  EDUCATION.— No.  IL 
(CemmoDieattd  for  the  Anntb  of  EdneatioD.) 

In  a  former  article,  I  observed,  that  in  writing  on  Female  Edu- 
cation, it  was  too  common  to  attend  merely  to  the  studies  and  ac- 
eoiDplishments  proposed  for  young  ladies ;  and  that  in  order  to  be 
eflfectual.  Female  Education  must  begin,  like  all  other  education, 
with  life  iteelf.  I  observed  that  the  great  principle  to  be  adopted 
here  was  the  universal  principle  of  education.  *  Let  them  learn 
while  they  are  young,  what  they  are  to  do  when  they  are  older.' 
Health  was  presented  as  one  of  the  first  requintes  to  usefulness  and 
happiness ;  Temperance,  Order,  and  Activity,  as  indispensable  to 
procure  and  preserve  it.  The  importance  of  forming  habits  of  in« 
dustry  was  next  urged,  and  the  necessity  of  watching  over  and  direct- 
ing the  activity  of  childhood  for  this  purpose.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  the  direction  given  to  the  strong  curiosity  and  busy 
activity  of  a  child,  will  fix  its  habits,  form  its  temper,  and  decide 
its  future  character^  Youth  takes  its  turn  from  childhood  ;  child- 
hood, from  infiiinoy.  The  proper  direction  of  such  propensities 
requires,  indeed,  the  most  watchful  attention — attention  which 
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must  never  cease,  and  which  never'  knows  an  interraission.  ^ISiti 
the  latx)r  thus  bestowed,  secures  a  rich  return  ;  and  to  neglect  h, 
'will  pierce  a  parent's  heart  with  many  sorrows. 
'  I  go  on  to  observe,  that  telf<owmand  is  among  the  earliest 
'habits  to  be  fixed  in  childhood.  Of  this,  we  cannot  say,  '  Here 
ends  the  first  lesson/  It  is  an  endless  progress,  in  a  circle  of  care 
and  effort.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  every  occupation  and  amuse- 
tiaent,  with  every  personal  virtue  and  social  enjoyment,  that  sepa- 
"ration  is  impossible ;  and  on  this  subject  peculiarly,  the  conse- 
quences are  linlced  with  the  circumstances,  as  by  a  chain  of  ada- 
mant. The  remedy  must  begin  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  never  be  laid  aside,  So  long  as  a  symptom  remains. 
Appetite  and  passion  are  strong,  even  in  the  infant.  She  cannot 
check  it  by  consideration,  for  she  cannot  reason.  In  this  way,  the 
power  of  restraint  is  committed  by  Providence,  entirely  to  the 
parents ;  and  they  are  as  much  bound  to  provide  for  this,  as  ior 
tiny  other  want  of  helpless  infancy.  Impatience  for  little  enjoy- 
ments, or  with  little  restraints,  is  an  early  cause  of  fretfulness. 
Fretfulness,  if  not  checked,  and  absolutely  subdued,  increases  rap- 
idly, and  will  spoil  the  best  natural  temper.  It  is  easy  for  mis- 
judging parental  tenderness  to  mar  the  fairest  work  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  convert  the  amiable  infant,  into  the  irritable,  peevish  girl — 
the  ill-tempered,  disagreeable  woman.  Prudent  and  persevering 
restraint — discreet  and  kind  methods  to  divert  the  child's  attention 
Virom  the  objects  of  desire,  are  the  only  possible  remedies.  In- 
dulgence in  unreasonable  gratifications,  or  those  which  demand  an 
undue  share  of  the  time  or  strength  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  only 
increase  the  demands  of  the  child,. and  the  difficulty  and  pain  of 
subduing  it. 

I  have  seen  a  fretful  boy  rave  and  stamp  upon  a  mud-puddle, 
because  it  was  over  his  shoes.  A  hundred  such  instances  may  be 
easily  remembered,  by  any  careful  observer  of  ungovemed  temper.* 
Those  who  are  thus  trained,  or  rather  who  are  left  untrained,  bring 
perpetual  anxiety  and  trouble  upon  themselves  and  their  families; 
and  often  render  all  about  them  unhappy  for  life.  How  many 
confirmations  are  there  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  ^A  child  leji 
to  himself,  bringeth  his  mother  to  shame.*  The  self-will  tnus 
cherished  becomes  an  incurable  babit,  which  all  the  shame  and 
sorrow  that  attend  it  in  after  life,  will  not  eradicate.  The  woman 
who  is  thus  left  to  have  no  rule  over  her  own  spirit,  is  like  ^  a 
city  bndcen  down  and  without  walls.'  Who  could  hope  for  shelter 
or  comfort  in  such  a  residence  ?    It  is  open  to  the  attacks  and  the 

*  <  What  am  I  erriiig  for  now  t '  said  a  peeviah  ehild  to  hia  Ikther,  after  ha 
had  been  gratified  m  ever/  deoBaad  he  ooald  make,  and  was  atill  unaataafied. 
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contempt  of  every  one.  ^  Hate,  fear  and  rage — ^tbe  family  of 
pain/  are  its  only  inmates.  ^  Hope,  love  and  peace/  have  long 
since  deserted  the  abode  of  ungoverned  passions.  How  little  do 
parents  think  of  the  sorrows  they  ^re  preparing  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  their  children,  by  neglecting  this  great  lesson  of  self-com- 
mand. Long  must  they  eat  the  bitter  fmits  of  the  tree  they  have 
planted,  and  seek  too  late  for  a  remedy. 

Nor  do  the  consequences  cease  here.  The  vices  and  evils  of 
ungoverned  appetites  and  passions  defend  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  their  consequences  are  often  seen  and  felt,  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  if  not  to  every  following  generation. 

Think  of  thb  ungoverned  temper,  in  the  mother  of  a  family, 
venting  itself  in  fretfulness  and  Reproaches  towards  the  inseparable 
companion  of  her  life,  or  in  scolding,  and  violence,  and  tyranny, 
towards  her  children.  Alas  I  how  many  scenes  of  domestic 
misery  might  be  traced  to  the  ungoverned  girl !  And  how  often  is 
the  brightness  of  domestic  joys  dimmed,  by  the  clouds  which  arise 
from  ei  half  subdued  temper  \  Such  mothers  sometimes  pretend 
to  govern  their  children's  temper,  by  treating  them  with  severity, 
or  restraining  them  by  force.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  1 
am  urging  the  importance  of  teachmg  the  child  self-command,  and 
not  merely  submissiofi  or  obedience.  We  do  not  speak  merely 
of  governing  her^  or  preventing  any  evil,  but  of  teaching  her  and 
accustoming  her  to  govern  herself 

How  delightful  is  the  contrast  of  a  mother  whose  spirit  has  been 
brought  under  her  own  control,  whose  temper  has  been  trained, 
until  it  is  gentle,  as  well  as  firm,  and  who  thus  gives  the  best 
lessons  of  self-command  in  her  own  example.  The  example  is 
seen  reflected  on  every  department  of  her  household,  «nd  on  every 
member  of  her  family.  A  fair  city  is  thus  exhibited,  as  upon  an  Emi- 
nence. It  is  seen  and  admired  from  afar ;  it  is  the  delight  of  all 
who  enter  it.  Wherever  domestic  order  and  happiness  exist,  they 
are  based  upon  this  single  habit  of  self-command  ;  supporting  and 
consolidating  the  fabric  of  love.  Children  thus  educated,  by  firm 
and  gentle  restraint— thus  led  on  by  living  exaqfiples — will  rise  up 
and  call  their  mother  blessed.  Among  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers, they  will  be  loved  for  the  virtues  imbibed  from  their  parents  ;— 
and  parents,  though  personally  unknown,  will  be  honored  for 
their  children's  virtues.  Happiest  of  the  happy  are  such  families ! 
and  a  large  part  of  their  joys,  is  secured  by  selfcommgnd.    . 

SCNEX« 
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ADDRESS  ON  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  PftOMOTE  EDUCATIOff . 

Jti  Address  on  (he  subjtd  oflMtraru  ^socidtpons  to  promoU  EdwatiiM  j 
delivered  before  the  instiiuU  of  Education  of  Hampden  Sidney  CoHegt^ 
{Va,,)  ai  their  last  Commencement,    Bt  James  M^  Garhett. 

W«  cordially  welcome  this  token  of  increasing  zeal  and  activit|r 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  f  the  Ancient  Dominion.^  An  asso- 
ciation capable  of  appreciating  such  an  address,  cannot  but  do 
much  for  the  cause  ;  and  the  address  itself,  we  hope,  diffiised  as 
it  is,  not  only  as  a  pamphlet,  but  in  the  pages  of  a  new  and 
interesting  periodical,  the  '  Southern  Litertuy  Messenger/  we  trust 
will  rouse  many  to  new  efforts. 

It  appears  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gamett,  (whose  labors 
in  this  field  we  have  long  intended  to  notice,^  that  this  is  the  first 
voluntary  association  of  this  kind  in  Virginia,  on  a  large  scale. 
He  urges  the  importance  of  such  combinations  from  the  example 
of  the  North,  (we  wish  it  were  more  universally  given,)  and  com- 
plains, that  the  business  of  instruction  is  left  to  be  pufsued  by  those 
who  find  no  place  in  other  professions — that  there  Js  no  system  of 
studies — no  rule  for  qualification— but  all  is  left  to  *  the  chance- 
medley,  hap-hazard  contrivances  of  individuals,'  often  utterly  un- 
qualified to  judge  at  all  of  the  subject. 

He  presents  first  the  great  objects  of  education ;  and  maintains 
that  nothing  deserves  the  name  which  does  not  aim  at  perfecting 
our  whole  nature,  intellectual,  physical  and  moral — which  does  not 
treat  man  as  a  being  formed  for  a  higher  state  of  existence.     If 

*  self-knowledge,  self-control,  self-devotion  to  duty,'  be  omitted, 

*  all  else  is  bat  mere  dust  in  the  balance.^  However  valuable  the 
accomplishments  of  the  scholar,  they  are  not  sufiScient,  ^  of  them- 
selves, to  make  the. man,  or  the  citizen. 

But  Mr.  Gamett  objects,  not  merely  to  the  end  too-  often  pro- 
posed in  our  schools,  but  to  the  means  employed  to  lead  on  our 
youth, — the  fear  of  man,  the  desire  of  applause  and  personal 
rivalry,  in  place  of  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God, — tending,  in  his 
own  strong,  but  correct  language,  to  inspire  more  dread-  of  public 
sentiment,  than  love  of  public  or  private  duty, — *  to  poison  our 
hearts  with  jealousy  and  envy,  and  to  intoxicate  us  with  pride, 
vanity,  and  ambition,  rather  than  to  promote  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tian or  social  life.  He  presents  in  a  strong  light,  that  lamentable, 
but  too  evident  deficiency  of  our  schools,  that  the  higher,  the 
moral  nature  of  the  pupils  is  not  made  the  paramount  object  of 
attention ;  that  they  are  not  taught,  or  led,  by  the  course  pursued 
with  them,  to  consider  character  as  important  as  knowledge  or 
success  in  life ;  and  that  as  the  natural  result,  the  greater  number 
*27 
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pass  from  the  restraints  of  a  scholastic  life  into  the  grossest  neglect 
of  all  morality,  or  the  sordid  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power. 

The  address  closes  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  youth  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  impress  upon  them 
the  importance  of  making  moral'  and  religious  principles  the  '  be* 
ginning,  and  middle,  and  end  of  education,'— of  studying  the  sci** 
ences  with  reference  to  them,  and  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  their  own  characters,  as  well  as  their  minds. 


DRAKE  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

A  DxBcourBt  on  the  Philosophy  of  Discivline,  in  FamUies^  Schools  and 
Colleges ;  delivered  heflre  the  frestem  tMerary  InstUuU,  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers^  in  CintinnaH^  on  the  &h  of  October^  1834.  Br 
Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.    CiDcinnati :  U.  P.  James.    1834. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  this  subject  is  peculiarly  valuable,  irom  one  who 
reasons  on  phiipsophical,  and  physiological,  as  well  as  religious 
principles;  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  author,  for  the 
valuable  essays  with  which  he  has  favored. us.  In  this  discourse. 
Dr.  Drake  has  taken  the  least  popular  side  of  some  vexed  ques- 
tions ;  and  has  defended  his  views  with  great  ability. 

In  opposition  to  that  ultra  extravagance  which  denies  all  right 
of  control,  except  to  God,  and  which  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
meet,  with  serious  argument,  he  commences  his  discourse  with 
showing,  that  the  upiverse  is  a  system  of  laws,  and  that  whether 
it  be  in  the  planetary  world,  or  in  the  connection  of  man  with  the 
material  world,  or  in  bis  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men ;  every 
violationof  natural  law  is  followed  by  a  penalty — by  evil  or  by 
suffering. 

Tliis  testimony  of  nature  to  the  existence  and  necessity  of  laws 
and  punishments,  is  confirmed  by  that  of  revelation  ;  and  in  that 
same  infallible  code,  social  rewards  and  punishments  connected 
with  them,  are  announced,  and  enjoined,  by  '  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept.'  Especially  is  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
parents,  and  the  right  of  demanding  it,  distinctly  inculcated,  and 
the  parent  is  made  responsible  for  the.  use  of  these  means  of 
restraining  and  governing  bis  chilcjren. 

The  next  inquiry  suggested  is,  What  these  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments should  be ;  and  the  answer  to  this  question  is  given  so 
ably,  that  we  extract  the  whole. 
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*  To  prosecute  this  investigation  in  a  proper  manner,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  haman  nature,  as  it  exists  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  is  indispensable. 

Man  being  a  compound  of  mind  and  body,  can  only  be  understood 
by  observing  and  studying  both ;  for  they  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other.  In  the  successive  periods  of  life,  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  various  grades  of  civilization,  the  relative  power  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  and  the  body  upon  the  mind,  is  different.  Thus,  in 
the  civilized  and  intellectual  state,  the  mind  exercises  greater  power 
over  the  body,  than  in  the  savage  state  ;  and  the  mind  of  a  philoso* 
pher,  or  a  Christian,  governs  the  desires  of  his  body  more  effectually, 
than  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  or  wicked  person  controls  his  appetites ; 
and,  finally,  the  mind  of  an  adult  rules  over  his  bodily  wants,  with 
greater  success  than  the  mind  of  a  child.  In  the  tender  stages  of 
infancy,  the  reasoning  powers  and  the  moral  sentiments,  are  but  little 
developed,  and  the  corporeal  appetites  and  desires  are  strong.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  body  must  l)e  built  up,  and  hence  the  app^ 
tite  for  food,  and  the  pleasures  of  indulgence,  are  great,  sometimes 
almost  insatiable.  The  impatience  of  labor  is  quick,  because  its 
industry  can  seldom  be  turned,  to  good  account,  and  its  limbs  are 
soon  fatigued,  while  they  are  growing.  Its  natural  repugnance  to 
close  or  long  continued  confinement  is  equally  strong,  for  fresh  air 
and  unrestrained  exercise,  are  requisite  to  the  proper  maintenance 
of  health.  Its  curiosity  for  lyandertng  among  new  objects  is  intense, 
because,  observation  is  the  food  of  the  young  intellect,  and  indispen- 
sable  to  its  growth.  Finally,  its  love  of  play  and  of  pleasure  is  almost 
indomitable  ;  because  on  the  plan  of  nature,  no  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  rests  upon  it ;  and  if  it  had  not  a  desire  for  play, 
it  would  not  take  the  necessary  exercise,  nor  acquire  the  proper  use 
and  discipline  of  its  limbs.  Thus,  almost  all  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  infancy  and  youth,  connect  themselves  with  the  body.  The  grati- 
fication of  the  physical  or  material  part  is  the  great  object ;  that 
which  answers  to  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  body  affords  the  chief 
pleasure.  Like  the  lower  animals,  it  lives  for  the  body,  and  for  the 
present  moment.  Its  enjoyments  are  physical — its  sufferings  are 
physical ;  and,  when  they  extend  to  the  mind,  it  is  because  some- 
thing which  administered  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  has  been  withheld, 
or  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  mortify  the  few  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  soul,  which,  at  that  early  period,  are  in  a  state  of  sus- 
ceptibility. 

What  is  thb  deduction  from  these  views  ?  Undoubtedly,  that  there 
is  in  the  constitution  of  childhood,  a  foundation  for  physical  correc- 
tion ;  and  that  punishment  of  the  body  is  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
reaching  and  affecting  the  mind.  Such  are  the  conclusions  of 
reason,  applied  to  this  subject.  And  what  are  the  results  of  experi- 
e'nce  1  Let  th^  practice  of  the  whole  world  return  the  answer.  In 
every  age,  and  in  all  nations,  we  find  the  hand  of  the  parent  uplifted 
in  physical  correction,  or  some  other  mode  adopted,  of  punishing  the 


body  througb  its  d^ires  and  sensibilities.  It  is,  indeed,  an  instmct 
on  the  part  of  tbe  parent ;  and,  by  an  instinct  equally  intuitive,  on* 
erring,  and  universal,  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  child.  Nature,  in  fact^ 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  prompts,  if  she  does  not  regulate, 
the  whole  discipline.' 

To  this  unanswerable  appeal  to  the  laws  of  nature,  Dr.  Drake 
adds  tbe  decisive  testimony  of  revelation* 

*  But  does  God  in  his  revealed  will,  bear  us  out  in  these  eoncIcH 
sionsl  The  Bible  shall  give  the  reply.  "  He  that  spareth  his  rod^ 
haieth  his  son;  but  he  that  loveth  himy  ehasteneth  him  betimes.'* 
**  FhoHshness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child;  but  the  rod  of  corree^ 
timi  shall  drive  it  far  away*'  **  Withhold  not  correction  from  the 
child,  for  if  thou  beatest  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  Thou 
shah  beat  him  with  the  rod,  and  shaU  deliver  his  sintlfrom  hell." 

Thus  we  find  punishment  of  the  body,  even  with  the  rod,  expressly 
enjoined  by  Heaven,  as  a  parental  duty ;  and  declared  to  be  power- 
ful, not  only  in  driving  away  foolishness,  and  qualifying  the  child  for 
the  duties  of  this  life,  but  in  preparing  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  we  are  thus  supplied  with  new  evidence  of  the  conformity 
of  the  law  of  the  Bible,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  constitution 
of  man.' 

Tbe  various  kinds  of  bodily  punishment  are  next  considered,  with 
very  just  drscrimination. 

*  Corporeal  punishments  are  of  two  kinds :  those  which  act  upon  the 
body  in  a  positive  manner,  and  give  pain,  as  the  hand,  the  ferule, 
and  the  rod ;  and  those  which  act  negatively,  and  give  pain  to  the 
unindulged  appetites,  as  withholding  luxurious  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  and  confinement  to  the  house,  or  to  a  certain  position.  The 
latter,  at  first  view,  might  seem  preferable ;  but  they  are  not  always 
practicable  with  the  great  mass  of  parents,  who  are  poor,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  work,  and  for  whom  fill  general  rules  should  be  formed  ;  and 
they  cannot  always  be  conveniently  resorted  to  by  teachers.  There 
is,  moreover,  an  objection  of  a  different  kind,  which  detracts  some- 
thing from  their  character.  If  the  child  be  not  hungry,  or  its  appe- 
tite be  destroyed  by  its  emotion  of  mind,  tbe  denial  of  good  things 
will  inflict  no  punishment ;  apd  confinement  will  give  no  bodily  pain 
if  there  should,  at  the  moment,  be  no  disposition  to  go  abroad.  Still 
further,  there  are  moral  objections  to  restraints  upon  the  appetites, 
which  deserve  deep  consideration.  The  child  is  taught,  by  the  esti- 
mate which  it  perceives  the  parent  to  place  on  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
when  he  withholds  them  as  a  punishment,  to  regard  them  as  of  para- 
mount value,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  sensual;  when,  perhaps, 
the  very  offence  for  which  he  was  punished,  was  an  act  of  improper 
indulgence,  or  of  depredation  for  the .  gratification  of  hi»  appetite. 
Finally,  if  the  hunger  of  children  be  not  satisfied,  they  are  tempted, 
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aecretly,  to  acquire  the  meaoB  of  gratifying  it ;  and  are  thas  led  into 
habits  of  concealment,  deceit,  and  theft,  which,  practised  towards  th« 
parent  for  a  time,  may  at  last  be  exercised  on  society.' 

Dr.  Drake  does  not  leave  unanswered,  the  objections  n^hich 
have  been  made  against  bodily  punishment. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  use  of  the  rod  de» 
grades  the  child  in  its  own  estimation  :  debases  it  in  the  view  of  other 
children ;  exasperates  it  towards  its  parents ;  is  liable  to  be  exces- 
sive ;  and  contributes  to  maintain  on  the  earth,  the  system  of  violence 
and  war,  which  must  be  abolished,  before  the  world  can  be  chris- 
tianized. These  are  serious  objections,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  con- 
sider them  separately. 

I  begin  by  appealing  to  every  judicious  and  observing  parent  and 
preceptor,  to  say,  whether  they  have  witnessed,  under  the  application 
of  the  rod,  any  evidence  of  improper  self-abasement  in  the  child ; 
and  would  ask  all  who  have  felt  it,  to  recollect,  whether  its  merited 
vad proper  infliction,  sunk  them  in  their  own  estimation,  below  the 
point  of  that  humility  which  children  ought  to  feel,  under  the  de- 
served chastisements .  of  their  parents  or  teachers  ?  From  my  own 
observation  and  experience,  I  should  answer  these  questions  in  the 
negative ;  and,  believing,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  use  of  this 
instrument  of  correction,  is  a  kind  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  the^ pa- 
rent, acquiesced  in  by  the  feelings  of  nature  in  the  child,  I  cannot 
enppose  that  its  employment,  under  proper  regulations,  can  debase 
the  feelings,  or  break  down  the  manly  spirit,  but  rather  contribute  to 
purify  and  elevate  both. 

That  it  necessarily  lowers  the  child  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
there  is  as  little  reason  to  believe.  If  it  be  a  natural  punishment, 
such  an  effect  cannot  flow  from  it ;  and  that  it  does  not,  is  a  matter 
of  observation  ;  for  we  generally  see  the  surrounding  children,  if 
relatives  or  friends,  disposed  to  pity  the  one  which  has  been  chas- 
tised, and  often  find  them,  subsequently,  engaged  in  ofiering  it  their 
Jittle  consolations.  That  children  who  are  frequently  whipp^,  some- 
times, become  objects  of  derision  with  their  playmates,  is  certain ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  such  children  are  great  offendtrs^  and  among 
children,  as  in  society,  those  who  continue  to  ofiend  in  the  midst  of 
correction,  will,  at  length,  fall  into  contempt. 

That  the  rod  may  exasperate  the  child  towards  its  parent,  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  it  be  used  when  the  child  is  innocent,  or  applied  to  a 
degree  disproportionate  to  the  offence,  or  with  partiality,  in  reference 
to  other  children ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  ovght  to  feel 
indignant.  But  where  is  the  individual  who  can  say,  that  he  ever 
loved  a  parent  the  less,  for  inflicting  personal  chastisement  in  a 
proper  degree,  when  he  had  a  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong  t 
So  far  from  producing  the  alleged  effect,  it  generates  the  opposite; 
and  children  never  love  their  parents  mare,  than  in  the  hour  of  re« 
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pentaooe  and  returning  joy,  which  follows  this  kind  of  ponisbnMBt, 
.Inflicted  in  a  suiuble  manner,  and  to  a  mented  extent.' 

But  physical  rtwardi  are  of  great  value,  as  well  as  physical 
ipunisbmeots. 

'These  act  bj  giving  bodily  pleasure,  and,  of  course,  address 
themselves  to  the  senses.  *  Let  us  consider  them  in  sutcession,' be- 
ginning with  the  sense  of  taste.  This  is  the  earliest  on  which  We 
can  act,  because  it  is  the  first  that -requires  to  l>e  indulged.  Thete 
can  be  no  objection  to  granting  a  child  the  means  of  this  indulgence 
as  a  reward  for  good  conduct ;  but  as  it  generates  a  taste  for  luxury, 
it  should  not  be  continued  after  the  other  senses  are  so  far  developed, 
that  we  can  act  upon  them  with  effect,  which  happens  in  dhOTereiit 
ohildren,  at  various  ages. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  next  developed,  but  the  means  of  gratifying 
it  are  not  so  convenient  as  those  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Its  gratifica- 
tion, however,  is  less  dangerous  to  the  future,  than  that  of  taste,  and 
need  not  be  abandoned,  as  long  as  its  special  enjoyments  can  be 
made  a  means  of  reward. 

Hearing  is  a  sense,  developed  at  an  early  period,  as  all  who  have 
observed  the  effect  of  music  on  young  children  are  aware.  Through 
this  sense  they  may  be  pleasurably  and  powerfully  affected  ;  but  the 
frequent  resort  of  mothers  and  nurses  to  its  soothing  influence,  pr^ 
vents,  in  some  measure,  its  use  as  an  occasional  reward.  Whenever 
it  can  be  employed,  however,  it  should  not  be  omitted  ;  and  as  the 
indulgence  of  this  desire  does  not  contribute  to  debauch  the  mind, 
but  to  soflen  and  elevate  it,  the  reward  may  be  given,  as  long  as  die- 
cipline  is  required,  ot  the  child  continues  to  regard' it  as  a  favor. 

The  sense  of  feeling  includes  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  heat  am^ 
cold,  arid  fresh  air,  that  of  the  lungs  for  the  last,  and  also,  a  want  er 
desire  seated  in  the  muscles,  for  active  exercise.  These  desires  are 
all  gratified,  by  excursions  in  the  open  air;  and,  while  confinement 
is  a  corporeal  punishment,  going  abroad  for  play,  is,  to  children  whe 
.are  not  perjnitted  to  run  at  large  habitually,  a  real  and  most  admi- 
rable reward.  Its  use,  in  no  manner  or  degree,  contributes  to  impair 
the  intellect,  pervert  the  mofal  sentiments,  or  excite  the  animal  pro* 
pensities ;  but  to  elevate  the  two  former,  and  promote  health  and 
symmetry  of  body,  with  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits. 

The  last  of  the  senses  to  which  I  ref^r,  b  that  of  sight.  At  a  very 
early  period,  infants,  as  all  mothers  know,  are  attracted  by  light. 
The  young  child,  as  instinctively  and  steadily  turns  its  «ye  to  the 
candle  at  night,  as  the  plant  in  a  dark  cellar  directs  its  branches 
towards  an  opening  in  the  wall.  As  it  grows,  the  d^ire  for  tim 
gratification  also  increases,  and,  finally,  exceeds  in  energy,  that  of 
smeU,  touch,  and  hearing.  Hence,  the  confinement  of  a  child  m  H 
dark  room,  even  where  it  is  not  afraid,  is  a  bodily  punishment ;  wfaM 
the  gcati&eation  of  its  vision  with  masses  of  lig ht  and  shade,  ct4 
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Tiriety  and  brilliaocy  of  colora,  may  be  made  a  moa^  cberished  re* 
ward.  Vision  has,  with  much  propriety,  been  called  the  inteUeciual 
sense ;  for,  of  the  whole,  its  indulgence  approaches  nearest  to  the 
indulgences  of  the  mind.  It  involves  nothing  sensual,  in  the  bad  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  and  may,  therefore,  be  employed  as  a  reward, 
till  they  shall  cease  to  be  necessary,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the 
child.' 

Tbe  ftctlity  and  safety  with  which  all  the  senses  may  be  grati- 
fied, while  the  health  b  promoted,  is  admirably  described  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

'  In  resorting  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  as  a  reward,  we  may  press 
■everal,  or  the  whole  of  them,  into  our  service  at  the  same  time ;  and, 
when  skilfully  used,  their  united  influences  are  of  the  happiest  kind. 
Children  are  great  lovers  of  nature.  A  flower,  a  little  bird,  a  branch 
of  misletoe  with  its  pearl  colored  berries  in  winter,  a  babbling  brook, 
which  they  can  dam  up  in  an  hour,  a  fall  of  snow  which  l^ges  on 
the  limbs  of  the  shade  tree  in  front  of  the  door,  or  half  buries  up  the 
grass  in  the  yard,  a  butterfly,  or  a  lightning-bug,  the  taste  of  a  new 
fruit,  the  smell  of  a  new  flower,  a  whiter  pebble  stone,  or  a  more 
retired  play-ground  surrounded  by  fresher  natural  objects,  acts  pleas- . 
antly  on  their  senses,  and  may  be  made  an  indulgence  and  a  reward. 
But  when  the  sensible  and  benevolent  parent,  or  teacher,  combines 
a  visit  among  the  various  objects  of  the  natural  world,  as  the  reward 
he  would  bestow  for  obedience,  or  great  efibrt  at  labor  or  study,  he 
presents  the  highest  sensual  gratification  which  God  has  placed  at 
his  disposal.' 

Dr.  Drake  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  ^  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  belong  primarily  to  the  mind.'  The  first  and  '  the 
greatest  of  the  means  of  moral  government,'  is  love  to  tbe  mother* 
As  he  beautifully  observes: — ^This  means,  if  employed  early 
and  skilfiilly,  '  fixes  over  the  child  a  dominion,  that,  like  the  per- 
manent colors  which  the  light  of  the  sun  stamps  upon  the  opening 
rose,  must  be  felt  till  the  individual  is  gathered,  with  that  mother, 
m  the  grave.'  We  wish  the  whole  passage  on  this  subject  could 
find  a  place  in  our  pages. 

He  treats,  subsequently,  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  other  natural 
propensities,  and  advocates  the  employment  of  those  of  an  inferior, 
and  debatable  character,  on  tbe  ground,  that  all  do  not  feel  the  effect 
of  higher  motives.  To  us,  this  seems  a  fallacy.  This  plan  will, 
indeed,  paralyze  the  sensibility  to  higher  motives ;  but  does  not  the 
whole  aspect  of  Christian  society,  compared  with  that  of  Pagan 
countries,  show,  that  the  bighcht  motives,  like  the  winds  that  blow 
upon  the  ocean,  have  a  powerful  influence  even  on  those  who  are 
not  placed  within  their  immediate  sphere  of  action  ?    And  does 
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not  die  deterioration  which  takes  place  in  every  country  and 
m  every  society,  whete  a  lower  standard  is  adopted,  on  the  same 
plan,  show  that  it  is  a  dangerous  course.  ^Aim  high '  is  an  old 
maxim.  We  think  our  greatest  danger  now  i^,  in  conceding  too 
much. 

Dr.  Drake  insists  with  great  force,  upon  the  necessity  of  cultn 
vating  the  spirit  of  reverence  to  parents,  and  of  veneration  towards 
God.  He  expresses  his  regret,  that  ^  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,'  this  sentiment  is  not  so 
carefully  cherished,  as  he  would  desi^.  He  urges  that  the 
child  should  be  taught  to  fear  as  well  as  to  love  his  Creator,  and 
to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  bis  will — the  rule  of  his 
life. 

He  concludes  his  address  with  tl^e  following  recapitulation  of 
first  principles. 

*  Ist.  Children,  like  grown  persons,  act  from  motives ;  and  when 
they  transgress,  they  have  an  object  in  view,  which,  at  the  moment, 
is  dear  to  them.  They  should  then  be  carefully  and  patiently 
instructed  in  their  duties,  and  have  the  reasons  for  the  laws,  by  which 
you  govern  them;  as  fully  explained  as  possible. 

2cl.  As  there  is  among  them  a  great  variety  in  bodily  and  mental 
temperament,  the  characters  of  each  should  be  studied,  and  the  ap- 
propriate means  of  rewarding  and  punishing,  selected  accordingly. 

3d.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  have  their  periods  of  undefinable 
indisposition,  and  consequent  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  and 
feelings,  when,  of  course,  they  are  froward,  peevish  and  disol)edient. 
Those  who  govern  them  should  look  into  this  matter  ;  and  in  meting 
out  their  punishments,  have  respect  to  its  influence ;  or,  while  the 
disease,  not  known,  perhaps,  by  the  child,  shall  continue,  omit  them 
altogether. 

4th.  The  excitation  of  fear  is  a  legitimate  means  of  correction,  for 
all  correction  operates,  indeed,  by  exciting  it;  but  children  should 
not  be  frightened  by  goblins,  or  threatenings  connected  with  supei^ 
natural  appearances,  for  an  association  of  ideas  may  make  them 
superstitious  and  timid  throughout  life. 

5th.  Both  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to 
offences.  They  should  be  dealt  out  with  all  the  impartiality  a  man 
requires  from  a  court  of  justice.' 
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PRACTICAL  LESSONS  FfiOM  THE  NURSERY. 

"[We  cannot  offer  to  parents  a  better  illastnition  of  the  philosophy  of  disci- 
pline, than  the  folio win^^  accoontof  a  series  of  dialogues,  which  passed  between 
«  pareaty  and  the  phjsioiaa  of  bis.ftniUj.] 

Dialogue  between  a  Parent  and  a  Physician. 
Dialogue  L 

'  Prat,  Dr., — give  u«  your  advice  about  our  child.  He  is  but  six 
months  old.  The  sage  dames  say  he  must  be,  fed,  and  he  must  be 
walked  with,  whenever  he  requires  it — night  or  day.  But  he  insists  upon 
«  great  deal  more  attention,  than  the  duties  and  health  of  his  mother 
allow.'  . 

'As  to  feeding,  you  may  teach  him  to  feed  without  intermission,  if  you 
yield  to  every  demand ;  and  it  is  not  less  true  of  being  carried  about, 
especially  at  night.  Why,  it  would  l>e  very  pleasant  to  me,  when  I  feel 
restless,  if  somebody  were  disposed  to  carry  ine  about ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  your  child  will  not  lose  the  ])leasure,  if  he  can  secure  it 
by  fretting  and  crying.' 

'  But  what  must  we  do. .  His  cries  will  disturb  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves, if  we  do  not  gratify,  him.' 

*I  can  tell  you  what  i  have  done.  My  children  have  undertaken  to 
•make  these  demands  unseasonably,  and  I  have  found  that  moderate  chas- 
iisement  was  the  best  remedy ;  and  that  it  produced  less  crying,  than  the 
attempt  to  gratify  them.' 

.*  What,  doctor  1  chastisement  so  early  ? ' 

*  Why  the  truth  is,  at  this  age,  the  child  does  not  re€Uon;  and  there  is 
no  other  motive  hut  bodily  pnin,  or  bodily  pleasure,  that  can  govern  him. 
Early  childhood  i^  the  very  time  when  botliiy  punishment  is  roost  appli- 
cable ;  and  It  ought  to  l>e  all  given  very  enrly.  If  the  passions  and  appe- 
tites are  kept  in  a  subdued  state  by  the  parents,  before  reason  is 
developed,  the  child  will  have  less  di^culty  in  governing  himself  after- 
wards.' 

'  I  have  known  a  mother  who  broke  up  the  habit  which  her  phild  had 
acquired  at  four  months  old^  of  wuking  and  demanding  to  be  taken  up, 
by  a  few  slaps;  but  most  persons  would  call  it  cruel.' 

*Do  not  fear  that.  Your  child  will  suffer  a  great  deal  less  from  proper 
chastisement,  than  he  will  from  the  never  satisfied  desires,  the  restless 
fretfulness,  which  will  otherwise  grow  upon  hinu  One  or  two  slaps,  on 
a  part  where  no  injury  could  be  done,  quieted  my  child;  and  *Hush  ^  or 
*  Be  still,'  which  I  had  repeated  before  chastising  him,  was  very  sogn 
enough  to  quiet  him.' 
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'  Well,  doctor,  we  bare  tried  ^our  plan,  and  with  entire  aucoeai.* 
*Did  you  find  any  difficulty? ' 

*  Why,  we  did  not  certainly  succeed  ao  eaaily  aa  you  did.  It  waa  fieeea' 
aary  to  repeat  the  chaatiftement,  and  sometimes  several  timea  in  a  night, 
for  a  week  or  two ;  for  our  boy  has  more  obstinacy  than  many  children. 
But  we  are  amply  rewarded  for  the  pain  it  coat  us,  and  we  feel  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  advice.  He  is  a  great  deal  happier.  He  sleepa 
quietly  at  night,  wakes  only  at  the  regular  hobrs  of  feeding,  and  leas  fW»- 
quencly  than  ever  befbre.  He  awakes  cheerffal,  with  a  laugh  instead  of 
a  scream,  at  all  times.  He  waits  patiently  till  he  is  attended  to.  He  will 
oflen  chatter  half  an  hour  playfully,  when  he  ranny>t  sleep,  and  does  not 
pass  half  as  much  time  during  the  day  in  fretting  and  screaming.  In 
short,  the  happiness  of  his  little  lifb  has  been  at  leaat  doubled,  by  tfaia 
momentary  pain.' 

<  And  how  long  did  he  really  suffer  ? ' 

'  Why  it  has  surprised  me  to  see,  that  he  seemed  to  be  quiet  as  soon  aa 
bis  passion  was  subdued ;  and  would  stop  his  screams,  and  turn  to  sleep 
the  moment  the  chastisement  was  finished.  It  was  evident  that  be  must, 
even  at  the  moment,  suffer  more  with  his  passion  thAn  with  the  chastise- 
ment ;  for  the  passion  would  keep  liim  screaming  for  an  hour;  while  tha 
chastisement,  if  it  was  effectual,  would  quiet  him  in  five  minutes.' 

^  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  so.  Let  a  child  be  accustomed  to  do  right, 
and  habit  will  make  it  agreeable.  Indulging  unreasonable  desires  ia 
fal»e  kindness;  for  they  multiply  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon  becomes  tmjMt- 
siUe  to  gratify  tbem.  It  gives  momentary  pleasure ;  but  it  producea 
lasting  pain — a  constant  source  of  suffering.  .If  parents  would  have 
'firmness  to  persevere  in  a  course  of  discipline,  they  would  generally  find 
the  same  resu  t  that  you  have  done.' 

DlALOOUB  d. 

*  Well,  doctor,  we  have  a  new  case  of  moral  disease,  about  which  we 
need  your  counsel.  We  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  that 
attention  which  has  saved  our  child's  life.  But  his  complaint  has  lefl 
him  with  a  hiihit  of  frptfuluess  and  impatience,  which  wa  do  not  know 
how  to  control,  even  now  that  lie  is  in  perfect  henltli.' 

'That  is  o(\en  the  result  of  a  long  illness  ;  and  especially  with  this  dia- 
ease.* 

*I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  Inexperienced  as  we  are,  we  lieed  your  advice 

in  order  tor  Ite  consistent.    You  direct  that  he  should  be  fed  moderately^ 

■"ami  axclted  as 'little  as  possible ;  but  we  cannot  oliey  one  direction,  with- 

-eMI^riolating  the  spirit  of  the  other.    Ha  haa  an  iDsatiable  craving  Ibr 


food ;  he  will  not  wtkf  i»  to  leave  him  for  a  moment ;  atid  if  hia  deairea 
are  not  fully  grathied,  be  freta  bimaelf  almoat  into  a  fover.* 

'  It  ia  one  of  the  worst  efi^ta  of  such  a  long  iltneaa.  But  you  must  do 
aa  well  aa  ybu  ean.  -  Give  him  aa  little  food,  and  indulge  bim  aa  little  aa 
poaaible.' 

*  But  the  principal  qoesdon  I  wished  to  ask  la,  whether  it  ia  a  caae  for 
the  diaeipline  which  we  foimd  so  uaefol  formerly.' 

*Why  I  auppoae  discipline  will  scarcely  do  any  good.  I  known 
child  who  had  this  oomplaint  aeveral  years  ago,  who  still  has  an  ungov- 
emable  voracity  of  appetite,  and  is  eating  and  fretting  constantly.  I 
have  known  others,  who  have  not  recovered  from  it  for  a  long  period ; 
and  aome  continue  irritable  through  life.* 

'Thk  ia  indeed  a  aerioua  miafortunoyand  lacareely  know  what  to  think 
of  it' 

DiALOOjnn  4» 

*  Good  morning,  Mr. .    How  does  your  Httle  boy  do  ?  * 

*  V^Tj  much  improved,  sir.  But  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of 
the  course  we  have  taken.  We  ventured,  for  once,  to  act  contrary  to 
your  advice,  and  reaort  to  chastisement,  although  you  did  not  approve  it.' 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  say,  you  ought  not  to  try  it ;  but  1  was  afraid  it 
would  do  very  little  good.    But  what  course  did  you  pursue  ? ' 

'  Your  account  of  the  efi^cts  of  his  disease  on  the  character,  gave  us  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  We  could  not  hear  to  think  of  aeeing  our  child  a 
torment  to  ali  around  hinii.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  no  disease.  We 
eaw  nothing  to  hope  from  improvement  in  his  health ;  and  we  felt  as  if 
it  would  be  a  less  a6iiction  even  to  follow  him  to  his  grave,  than  to  see 
him  grow  up  to  be  a  peevish,  irritable  man,  a  source  of  suffering,  and  an 
example  of  evil,  to  all  around  him.' 

*  You  were  right ;  but  what  course  did  you  take  ?' 

'Why,  sir,  we  gave  him  his  food  only  at  such  times,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, as  you  considered  safe  and  proper.  We  did  not  indulge  his  de- 
manda  for  attention,  at  the  expense  of  the  health,  or  sleep,  or  duties  of 
his  mother,  or  nurse ;  and  we  did  not  allow  him  to  be  peevish.' 

'  And  what  did  you  do  to  prevent  it  ? ' 

*  There  was  a  storm  of  passion  for  several  days ;  but  we  administered 
your  old  remedy,  with  wonderful  success.  If  he  demanded  an  unreaaon- 
able  amount  of  food,  or  attention,  or  motion,  it  was  steadily  refused.  If 
his  fretfulness  could  not  be  checked  by  amusing  him,  he  was  chaatised 
until  he  was  quiet.  When  the  condition  or  duties  of  his  mother  or  nurse 
rendered  it  proper  to  set  him  down,  to  amuse  himself,  he  was  required  to 
be  quiet;  and  if  he  was  urritated,1iia  paaalon  waa  subdued  by  ehaatin* 
aettL* 
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.  *It  waflaharddut/topwfonn;  byt  what  waitli«eff«et?' 

*  Hie  peevMhaMi  bad  advanced  ao  &r,  that  when  be  waa  ao  aleepy  be 
could  acaroeJy  ait  up,  be  would  acream  half  ao  hour  if  he  were  laid 
down — aometimea  until  his  face  waa  almoat  crimaon.  But  we  found  at 
length  a  single  slap,  with  *Huah,'  or  'Be  still,'  would  often  aubdue  hioi 
at  once,  so  that  lie  would  turn  over  quietly  to  aleepw  In  abort,  whenever 
he  was  uneasy  from  men  /re(/«i2tieat,  we  found  chaatiaement  a  perfect 
opiate.  We  watched  for  the  indicationa  of  pain,  and  endeavored  to 
gratify  every  reasonable  desire,  provided  blocks,  balla,  and  other  objects 
witli  which  he  might  amuae  himaelf;  and  allured  him  to  good  humor  by 
apeaking  cheerfully,  and  playing  with  him.  We  ebanged  his  poaitioB 
and  his  occupations  so  oAen  aa  to  prevent  wearineas.  We  made  every 
allowance,  and  gave  Ifiip  apme  little  extra  comfort  o#  pleasure,  if  be  bad 
been  disappointed  in  his  regular  meal,  or  disturbed  in  his  nap.  But  after 
using  all  proper  precautions,  we  inaisted  upon  it  that  he  ahould  not  cry 
without  reason,  and  we  felt  it  our  duty,  to  assist  him  la  governing  himself 
by  punishment.* 

^  I  Btippose  you  found  vei7  little  pimiahnient  would  ansiY^r.' 
*Not  alwaya.    It  was  frequently  necessary  to  repeat  the  slapa  until 
the  skin  waa  reddened.' 

*  But  have  you,  after  all,  accomplished  the  object  ? ' 

<  I  think  we  have.  Thus  much  is  certain — instead  of  a  violent  out- 
cry, every  time  he  ia  laid  on  his  bed,  be  generally  turns  quietly  on  hia 
side  and  goes  to  sleep.  Instead  of  waking  with  a  acream,  be  rouaea 
us  at  night  with  aome  gentle,  pleasant  sound  ;  and  if  he  reniaina  awake^ 
will  prattle  himself  to  sleep  without  a  murmur.  He  meets  us  in  the 
morning  with  a  smile  or  a  laugh.  After  he  has  made  known  hia  wants» 
he  waits  patiently,  pntil  we  ran  attend  to  him.  He  sits  quietly  on  the 
floor,  and  amuses  himself  with  his  blocks,  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  at  a 
time,  inatead  of  demanding  to  be  walked  with  every  moment.  In  short, 
he  pasaea  the  day  in  almost  unmingled  enjoyment,  with  very  little 
attention.  Hesleepa  quietly  at  night,  with  fewer  interruptions  than  even 
and  wakes  refreshed  and  happy.  He  is  converted  from  a  restleas,  pee- 
vish, unhafipy  child,  into  one  of  the  most  cheerful,  smiling,  pleasant 
beings  I  meet  with.' 

<  Well,  sir,  you  have  done  him  a  most  imporunt  service,  whatever  others 
may  say  of  the  cruelty  of  the  plan,' 

*  On  that  point  we  have  indeed  been  tried,  by  the  pain  which  we  gave 
to  our  friends  as  well  aa.our  child.  But  we  have  had  evidence  which 
aatis^ed  even  aonie  who  reproached  us,  of  the  benefit  of  our  plan.  Hk 
mother  has  recently  been  so  ill,  that  aha  could  not  even  see  him  for  some 
time  \  and  during  that  period,  when  his  criea  and  fretfulnesa  mighl 
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h»m  |Nrev«Bled  hm  reeofiMy,  he  was  fwHlMMly  doelle,  and*  altowed  bis 
Burae  to  be  chaoged  aeveral  times  witlieut  any  fretlWIiieaa.  Ooe  who 
had  mourned  over  his  auSerings,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
good  they  had  done.' 

*If  others  would  pursue  faithfully  the  same  plan,  tlwy  would  sa?e 
themselves  and  their  children  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and  even  disease^ 
There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  heaUh  as  well  as  happiness,  as  ungovemed 
appetites  and  passions.  Half  our  diseasea^and  more  than  half  our  suffer- 
ings, arise  fr6m  these  alone.' 

*  There  is  one  painAjl  circumstance  in  regard  to  our  eiibits.  With  a 
child  of  this  age,  we  find  a  lew  days  relaxation  of  disci plitte,  even  a 
single  act  of  injudicious  indulgence  by  a  kind  friend,  sometitnes  obliges 
us  to  begin  our  task  anew,' 

*  You  will  find  this  always  the  case,  until  your  child  has  reason  enough 
to  goyem  himself;  and  even  then,  constant  watchfiilness  will  be  neces- 
sary.' 

*  Yes ;  and  we  feel  thcneed  of  a  watohfblnees  more  unceasing^  of  a  wia- 
dom  and  power  more  perfect,  than  ours.  But  we  have^  been  led  to  ofte 
important  conclusion, — ^that  he  ia  our  ddUPs  tDorst  enem^,  tsho  grtmU  him 
wwtoBonMe  induIgtneeSf  however  warm  may  be  his  affection,  and  how- 
ever kifld  his  intentions.' 


MISCELLANY. 

Boston  Acadsmt  or  Music. 

The  report  of  the  Academy  for  the  last  year,  presents  many  encour- 
aging evidences  of  its  usefulness  and  prosperity.  It  appears  that  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  in  the  prtnciples  of  music,  to  about  1000  children,  and 
800  adults;  that  the  system  has  been  introduced  into  a  number  of 
schools ;  and  that  it  has  uniformly  excited  the  interest  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  pupils  and  teachers.  A  school  for  teachers,  held  the  last 
summer,  elicited  from  those  who  attended  it,  the  most  decisive  testi- 
mony to  its  value.  An  adult  choir  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  100 
members,  whose  concerts  have  gained  the  approbation  of  conpoisseurs,  as 
well  as  delighted  the  audience.  The  juvenile  concerts  have  continued 
to  attract  and  gratify  large  assemblies.  Lectures  have  been  given  on  the 
subject  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Hartford,  which  excited  much  inter- 
est To  aid  sdil  fiirther  in  its  general  object,  the  Academy  have  pub- 
•28 
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Iwhed  ft  nuiDiial  of  iMtruetioD,  aod  •  eoU«ctioB  of  Mcred  laiMiey  hotli  of 
wbich  are  adapted  to  bo  highly  uaefViL 

By  tbeao  meaoa,  and  by  the  repocte  aod  other  pubKeatiODa  in  relation 
to  the  Academy,  the  system  has  been  ezteoded  as  rapidly,  at  least,  as  i» 
consistent  with  its  thorough  practice.  Letters  of  inquiry  hare  been  re- 
ceived from  every  quarter  of  the  Union ;  anil  numeroas  applieationa  have 
been  made  for  teachers,  leaders  of  choirs  and  organists. 

The  Academy  has  \ilso  secured  accommodations  well  adapted  to  its 
purposes,  in  the  old  Boston  Theatre,  wbich  they  have  been  enabled,  by 
private  subscriptions  most  liberally  bestowed,  to  lease  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  now  undergoing  alterations,  which  will  not  only  make  it  an  ad- 
mirable concert  room,  but  will  furnish  a  place  of  meeting  for  public  insti- 
tutions, and  a  house  of  worship  on  Sunday,  and  produce  a  revenue  that 
will  greatly  aid  the  operations  of  the  Academy.  A  powerful  organ  will 
be  obtained,  to  assist  tho  choir. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  rejoice  with  us  in  the  progress  of  thin 
institution;  and  we  now  consider  the  measures  begun,  which  will  secure 
the  object  on  which  our  lieart  was  fixed  six  years  since,  and  which  we 
determined  never  to  abandon — the  introduction  o£  vocal  mume^  u$  a  bnmek 
of,  common  school  education.  We  are  more  anxious  to  see  it  totU  done, 
than  rapidly  done  ;  but  we  consider  the  point  as  settled,  that  it  must  and 
will  be  done.  We  already  hear  the  first  little  song  we  translated,  '  See 
the  light  is  fading,*  &c.,  and  others  equally  familiar,  sung  by  the  children 
of  a  village;  and  we  look  forward  with  delight  to  the  day,  when  evefj 
voice  shall  be  tuned  to  the  public  note,  of  praise,  and  the  social  hymn. 

BOTS*  ASTLUM  AND  FaXM  ScBOOL. 

We  have  formerly  given  an  account  of  the  excellent  plan  of  the  Farm 
School,  designed  to  afibrd  a  place  of  education,  especially  to  boys  who 
needed  peculiar  restraints.  During  the  last  year,  it  was  united  with  the 
Hoys*  Asylum,  an  institution  established  in  1813,  in  order  to  combine  the 
efiTortsand  funds  ofboth  in  a  single  nnd  more  efiicient  institution.  Thomp-. 
son's  Island,  in  the  harbor  ofBoston,  was  purchased  for  the  school — a  pleas- 
ant situation,  quite  remote  from  temptation, and  yet  accessible,  containing 
140  acres  of  land,  and  well  adapted  fur  cultivation  as  a  farm.  A  building 
of  brick  has  been  erected,  105  feet  long  and  36  wide,  and  a  superintendent 
procured  for  the  ngricultnral  drpartment.  An  inviting  and  important  sphere 
of  usefulness  yet  remains  to  be  occupied,  iu  directing  the  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  of  the  pupils;  which  we  hope  will  call  forth  someone 
whose  capacity  and  zeal  qualify  him  for  this  noble  field  of  benevolent 
eSort.  Tjiere  is  no  institution  in  our  country  which  has  our  more  cordial 
sympathy.  During  the  Ust  month,  the  boys,  53  in  number,  were  carried 
to  the  island  in  a  steamboat,  accompanied  by  the  Directors,  and  went  In 
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pnocMrioli  to  the  cbapeL  A  prayer  was  ofiered  by  Dr.  Tuckerman,  and  an 
addroM  made  by  Lieut  Go?.  Armatrosg;  the  boya  cloaed  the  exerciaea 
with  a  byiniL 

Grajucar  For  thx  Bx.iifi>« 

We  were  happy  to  receiye  a  copy  of  a  Grammar  for  the  Blind,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Howe,  and  printed  at  the  New  England  Asylum.  It  ia  a  matter 
of  congratulation,  indeed,  to  see  the  work  of  providing  them  a  library 
going  on  so  fast ;  and  lo  learn  chat  our  benevoleut  aocietiea  are  ready  to 
appropriate  liberally  to  this  object.  Are  there  no  individuals  ready  to  do 
80  ?  Is  there  no  one,  for  example,  who  will  pay  for  an  edition  of  stereo- 
type plates  of  Gallaudel's  admirable  Book  on  the  Soul— or  some  of  the 
little  abstracts  of  Scripture  History  ?  We  should  be  happy  to  tranamit 
•anything  which  may  be  sent  us  for  these  purposes. 

Education  in  Louisiana. 

The  Legislature  of  LouiaiaDa,  at  their  last  aeasion,  appropriated  $963,775 
to  three  literary  inatitutiona ;  948,275  to  the  College  of  Jefieraoo,  for  debts 
due  for  the  buildings,  and  $15^000  a  year  each,  for  ten  yeara,  to  pay  the 
aalaries  of  the  .professors  and  reduce  the  price  of  tuition,  to  .this  college, 
LoutaiBna  College,  and  Franklin  College.  Nothing  is  needed  but  a  supply 
of  able  teachers,  to  meet  the  increasing  interest  and  liberality  of  tb6 
West.  Will  not  the  East  contribute  these  for  the  education  of  their  future 
rulers,  until  they  shall  be  able  to  aupply  themselves  ? 

Connecticut  School  Fund. 

The  school  fund  of  Connecticut  amounts  to  $3,019,990  09  chiefly 
infested  in  bonds  and  notes  secured  by  mortgage.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
that  this  state  has  imposed  a  new  tax  on  those  who  are  atriving  to  ad- 
vance in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  by  requiring  them  to  do  mili- 
tary duty.    What  a  school  for  a  young  student  is  the  parade  ground  ! 

Universitt  of  New  York. 

A  faculty  of  law  has  been  organized  in  the  University  of  New  York, 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  late 
of  Albany,  who  is  appointed  principal  profeasor  aud  bead  of  the  (acuity. 

Anti-Corsbt  Societiks* 

Two  societies  of  this  kind  have  been  formed,  and  are  successfully  going 
on,  putting  down  the  wicked  slavery  to  fashion,  which  deatroys  ao  many 
Ibmalea.    One  of  these  iocieties  'm  in  Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
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[  a  yMT  ago.  All  the  Uka-  in  the  Tilaga,  htd  tkiae,  aigoad  the 
^ladge.  The  other  ii  at  Athioaon,  Me^  and  coouta  chiefly  of  the  po« 
pile  of  a  boarding  Bchool.  There  are  many  *  family  *  asBOciatiOoa  of  thk 
aort  Id  our  country,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increaaing.  What  a  great 
point  will  be  gained  in  the  ioiprovemeDt  of  social  and  domeetic  life,  when 
reason,  comfort,  and  health,  are  consulted  in  the  fashions  of  dress!  The 
irequent  changes  of  fashion  also  involve  nuich  useless  expense  of  money 
and  precious  time.  Till  this  passion  for  change  is  corrected,  ladies  caa 
neither  have  means  nor  leisure  for  much  improvement  in  their  systema 
of  education  and  household  management.  But  we  se^  this  tight  lacing 
haa  been,  in  aome  measure,  corrected,  by  reasoning  on  the  subjeet,  and 
we  do  not  despair.  Allow  ladies  the  privilege  of  reasoning,  and  they 
must  become  more  reasonable^ — iMdits*  MagaxiM. 
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Transactions   of   the    Fourth  Annual   Meeting   or  the 
Western  Literary  Institute,  and  College  of  Professional. 
Teachers.     Held  at  Cincinnati,  Oct.,  IB34.     Cincinnati:  Joaiah 
Drake.     8vo.  pp.  324. 

We  heard,  some  months  since,  of  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  and 
congratulate  our  western  friends,  that  they  are  even  able  to  issue  it  ao 
promptly.  We  were  recently  favored  with  a  copy,  and  have  been  much 
gratified  with  looking  over  the  lectures  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  addition  to  the  Journal  of  the  Proceedings,  and  the  lecture  of  Or. 
Drake,  of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account,  it  contains  an 
Introductory  Address,  by  President  Picket,  a  veteran  teacher,  lectures  and 
reports  on  the  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Music,  Col- 
lege Government,  and  Emulation,  by  a  number  of  the  members,  which 
display  much  ability  and  zeal — and  a  lecture  by  the  late  Mr.  Grimke, 
exhibiting  his  peculiar  views  of  education  for  American  youth.  We  have 
few  volumes  on  this  subject  containing  more  valuable  discussions^  on  im- 
portant subjects,  and  hope  to  notice  it  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  Introductory  Discourse,  and  the  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  Boston,  Aug. 
1834,  including  the  Journal  of  proceedings,  and  a  list  of  the  offi- 
cers. Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Cenaora. 
Boaton:  Carter,  Hendee  d&  Co.     1835.     8vo.  pp.  276. 

We  are  gradfied  in  being  able  to  aononnce  the  appeannoe  of  the  lac* 
ciirea  before  the  American  Institute  In  1634,  for  which  we  have  rooalvad 
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to  fi^iwnt  ioquirMi.  It  does  aot  yiold,  in  our  view,  to  any  of  the  pra-' 
oediag  volumes  in  interest  or  value ;  and  contains  sucb  a  variety  of  top- 
ics and  diseuMions,  acieniUic,  practical  and  moral,  both  for  the  school 
and  the  nuraery,  that  we  think  all  who  read  on  this  subject,  will  find  it 
well  worthy  of  perusal.    We  cannot  now  speak  of  it  in  detail. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  many,  that  the  lectures  cannot  be  published 
enriier ;  and  by  some,  it  is  made  a  subject  of  complaint.  We  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  raensiires  of  the  oOicerB  concerned  in  its  publi- 
cation, and  can  assure  our  readers,  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  the  most 
laborious  diligence  and  care  on  their  part.  In  reganJ  to  the  authors,  it  is 
true,  that  in  a  few  instances  we  have  known  that  a  lecturer  has  been 
unn€ee$$mrihf  and  inexcusably  negligent,  in  sending  a  manuscript,  or  re- 
turiung  a  proof,  and  thus  has  detained  the  volunne  for  months,  after  every- 
thing else  was  realty,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  censors,  the  printers 
and  the  publishers,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Institute,  for  such  delay, 
we  oiVer  no  apology ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  small  amount  of 
labor,  for  one  who  is  capable  of  preparing  a  lecture  to  add  this  to  the 
multiplicity  of  other  tasks,  even  when  months  are  before  him.  He  can- 
not be  ez|)eeted  to  commit  himself  or  the  Institute,  by  an  imperfect  manu- 
script ;  and  he  is  neither  justified  nor  bound  to  neglect  business,  jour- 
neys, &c,  CO  wait  for  and  attend  to  proofs,  where  the  Institute  can  afford 
no  remuneration  for  his  time.  And  be  it  remembered,'  some  of  those 
best  qualified  to  lecture,  are  compelled  to  task  themselves  even  beyond 
tbeir  strength  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  in  the  execution  of  the 
plans  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

There  is  one  simple  mode  of  remedying  this  evil,  and  allowing  each 
lecturer  who  is  prompt,  to  appear  before  the  public  in  a  favorable 
manner,  and  to  produce  the  impression  he  designs,  before  they  have  for- 
gotten his  subject  and  himself.  Let  the  lectures  be  issued  in  pamphlets, 
and  forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  to  all  subscribers,  and 
exposed  for  sale,,  as  they  are  received,  or  at  regular  periods.  In  this  way, 
the  Institute  will  be  kept  before  the  public,  the  interest  excited  by 
its  meetings  will  be  in  some  degree  maintained,  and  each  subject  will  be 
fairly  presented  and  be  much  more  likely  to  gain  attention,  and  produce 
effect.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  inquiries  and  remarks  excited  by  the 
lecture  of  Mr.  Winslow,  recently  published  in  this  form,  at  the  expense 
of  the  author,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute,  to  prove  the  advantages  of 
such  a  course.  We  had  hoped  to  accomplish  this  object,  when  we  pro- 
posed, twp  years  since,  to  publish  the  lectures  in  the  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion ;  but  we  found  that,  able  as  were  those  published,  they  were  not  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  a  periodical,  and  disappointed  those  who  sought  for 
a  variety  of  brief  articles,  more  adapted  to  daily  use,  and  desukory  read«> 
ing .    A  laj|;e  circulation  was  indeed  secured ;  but  we  CQMld  pot  ventiur« 
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t»  ropesl  the  ezperifneiit.  We  think,  with  ita  inereaeeil  meeiis,  the  InitW 
tute  may,  without  diificuhy,  end  with  greet  benefit  to  othere,  imie  its 
OWB  traneactiooe  periodically,  and  we  hope  thia  phMiwill  be  adopted; 

Hblon's  Pilgrim aob  to  JcRi7tALBM.  A  Picture  of  Judaiam 
in  the  centurjr  which  preceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  Traos- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Strauaa.  Revieed  and 
abridged  by  Baron  Stow,  Pa^^or  of  the  aecond  Baptist  Church, 
Boaton.  Boston:  Wm.  D.  Ticknor^  and  Gould,  Kendall  ^ 
Lincoln.     1835.     12mo.  pp.  298. 

A  new  edition,  aomewhat  reduced  in  aiaeand  price,  of  one  of  the  moat 
graphic  exhibitiona  of  Judaism,  and  the  peculiar  customs  and  opinions  of 
the  age,  which  has  been  written.  The  reader  aeema  to  find  himaelf  an 
much  at  home  in  the  *  City  of  David,'  as  in  the  scanea  in  London  of  a 
modem  story ;  while  there  is  an  elevation  and  often  a  sublimity  In  the 
atyle  of  narrative,  and  in  the  illustrations  from  the  Psalma  and  other  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  render  its  impressions  unusually  interesting  and 
deep.  It  is  a  valuable  prraent  to  the  amdept  and  teacher  of  the  Scrip- 
turea.    None  of  either  class  should  leave  it  unread. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Grammar,  upon  a  plan  Inductive 
and  Intellectual.  By  John  Flint,  Principal  of  the  English  De» 
partment  of  St.  Luke'a  Male  School,  ^ew  York:  N.  B.  Holokan, 
Bookseller.     1834.     18mo.  pp.  107. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  justly  observes,  <  The  little  relish,  or  rather 
the  positive  disHke  which  almost  every  child  evinces  for  this  study,  ariaea 
not  fVom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  fVoro  the  manner  in  vihich  it  ia 
presented  to  hiro.  He  is  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  too  many 
thinga  at  onu ;  they  are  more  than  his  mind  can  gmsp,  and  he  turns 
from  them  in  despair  and  disgust.  But  select  for  him  a  ttng^  object, 
unaccompanied  by  a  needit^sa  parade  of  circumstances;  and,  as  he  will 
immediately  perceive  it  to  be  within  bis  reach,  so  he  will  take  pleasure  In 
making  himself  acquainted  with  it,  which  having  done,  give  him 
another,  and  so  on  until  every  object  is  embraced,  taking  care  however 
to  make  them  as  few  as  the  subject  will  allow.' 

On  these  principles  the  author  constructs  his  work.  In  the  first  part 
worda  are  merely  clnasified,  without  alluding  to  the  details  of  their  inflec- 
tions. The  pupiPs  knowledge  is  brought  into  requisition  by  examples 
and  aentences,  in  which  he  is  required  to  select  the  words  corresponding 
to  the  definitions ;  and  as  soon  aa  it  ia  deemed  practicable,  the  pupil  is 
called  upon  to  t0r£feaentencea,invo]ving8uch  partaof  s|ieechas  are  named. 
The  aecond  part  deacribea  the  varieties  and  Infiectlona  of  each  part  of 
apeecht  ^i^  ainiilar,  practioal  exercises.    The  third  eontaioa  the  rules  iftr 


Noiicu  of  B^oks.  8SS 

forms  of^words  and  tyntactieal  parsing.  We  think  this  little  book  will 
bo  very  inHeresting  lo  cboao  tettcbers  wbo  are  not  wedded  to  old  systems. 
It  is  decidedly  the  best  introductory  work  we  have  seen. 

The  Mount  Vbrnon  Reader.  A  Course  of  Readioff  Lessons^ 
selected  with  reference  to  their  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  Young.  Designed  fur  the  Middle  Classes.  By  the 
Messrs.  Abbott.  Boston:  John  Alien  &  Co.  1836.  1  Socio,  pp. 
262. 

Our  reading  books  have  generally  been  compiled,  chiefly  with  the 
design  of  furoishiDg  every  variety  of  composition,  and  every  species  of 
exercise  in  the  enunciation  of  language.  The  better  spirit  of  the  age  de- 
mands that  a  higher  stamp  should  be  fixed  upon  our  books;  and  that  the 
sad  deficiency  of  moral  influence  in  our  schoob,  should  be  in  some  degree 
supplied,  by  preparing  books  which  shall  combine  moral  influence  with 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  We  were  rejoiced  to  hear  the  author  of  a 
system  of  Algebra  oliserve,  that  he  had  felt  it  due  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance to  exclude  every  example  in  which  the  sale  or  mixing  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  was  involved.  We  cannot  better  describe  the  book  before  us 
than  in  tlie  language  of  the  compilers : 

*The  design  then  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Reader  is  to  exert  a  direct  and 
powerful  moral  influence  on  the  hearts  of  children  receiving  education 
in  the  schools  of  this  country  ;  such  an  influence  as  shall  make  ihem  faith- 
ful and  industrious  in  the  improvement  of  their  time,  obedient  and  affec- 
tionate tp  their  parents,  kind  to  wards  their  play  mate?,  and  upright  and  hon- 
est in  all  their  intercourse  with  others.  The  selections  are  designed  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  not  by  formal  exhortation  or  precept,  but  by  narratives  and 
delineations  of  character,  such  as  are  calculated  to  win  their  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  and  insensibly  to  instil  those  principles  and  cultivate 
those  habits  which  will  make  them  useful  Ijoth  to  themselves  and  others, 
and  happy  both  here  and  hereafter.  The  compilers  have  honestly 
endeavored  to  exclude  everything  which  they  supposed  would  l)e  unac- 
ceptable to  any  of  the  friends  of  piety  and  morality,  of  whatever  name.' 

We  need  only  add,  that  we  were  led  on  by  the  interest  excited,  to  look 
through  roost  of  the  chapters  of  this  book,  and  that  we  think  the  authors 
have  succeeded  in  the  execution  of  their  design,  snd  in  giving  that  simple 
and  touching  character  to  the  whole  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their 
books.  We  doubt  whether  Lesson  YII.  does  not  need  some  remarks,  to 
prevent  wrong  impressions,  especially  when  it  is  read  out  of  school,  as  it 
oijen  will  be ;  but  we  have  aeen  few  school  books  so  free  from  donbtful  or 
objectionable  paasages. 
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Oh     how    fweet  when     day-light 
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Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending, 
And  the  golden  sun  descending, 
Sweet  to  hear  our  songs  ascending : 

Brothers  !  from  the  star-lit  grove 

Songs  of  gladness  and  of  love. 
Oh  how  sweet— Oh  how  sweet  when  day  is  ending. 

Oh  how  sweet  the  bell's  low  pealing 
On  the  ear  so  softly  stealing — 
Home  we  go  with  grateful  feeling 

Thank  the  God  who  reigns  above ; 

And  with  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Sink  to  rest— sink  to  rest  with  grateful  feeling^. 
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Include  an  Air  Pump  which  can  be  used  for  Exhausting  or  Condensinf^  by  reverainf;  the 
valves.  Arcbimedeii'  Spiral  Pump,  a  Liftiog  Puoip,  and  an  improved  Forcing  Pump  or 
Fire  Engine,  an  apparatus  for  raising  a  weight  of  §0  or  75  lbs.  by  the  external  pressure 
of  the  air;  do.  for  weighing  air;  Condensing  chamber  and  revolving  Jet ;  Hemispherical 
Cups  with  stopcock  and  handle;  Syphon;  Bell  for  vacuum,  two  receivers;  Belt  Glass; 
Tall  Jar  and  Balloons ;  Glass  Bulb,  and  a  case  with  apartments  suited  to  the  different  arti- 
cles,  f  48  00 

Air  Pump  and  Receiver,  separate, 9iO  00 

STEAM-ENGINES. 

Miniature  Models  of  Steam-Engines,  of  the  most  approved  construction.  The  onlv  fuel 
required  is  a  spirit  lamp,  with  eight  wicks,  which  accompanies  the  engine.  The  whole  is 
based  upon  cast  iron ;  has  a  copper  Boiler,  with  Steam  Gate,  Guage  Cock,  and  Safety 
Valve;  a  Reservoir  for  water  and  condensed  steam;  Steam  Chest,  inclosing  the  steam 
valve,  connected  to  an  adjustable  Lever,  which  is  worked  by  an  eccentric  on  the  msin 
shaft,  and  admitting  the  steam  to  act  alternately  on  the  (op  and  bottom  of  the  Piston.  The 
exhausted  steam  passes  into  the  reservoir,  and  is  taken  from  thence  by  means  of  a  forcing 
pump,  sud  injected  into  the  boiler,  where  It  is  again  converted  into  steam.  Every  part  of 
this  machine  is  beautifully  and  thoroughly  finished  and  packed  in  a  neat  case  with  lock 
and  key, .        $5000 

A  larger  Engine,  on  the  same  principle,  with  small  machinery  attached,  such  as  Turning 
Lathe,  Circular  Saw,  Trip  Hammer,  and  Grindstone, $100  00 

Magnetic  Magazines,  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  from        ...  60  cts.  to  $10  00 

W.  D.  T.  does  not  confine  himself  solely  to  the  apparatus  above  enumerated,  but 
will  furoitfh  to  order  from  description  by  drawingi^or  reference  to  cuts. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  purchase,  nre  invited  to  call  and  examine.  Orders  respect- 
fully solicited  and  punctually  attended  to. 

WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOR 

THE   MEDICAL   MAGAZINE. 

It  has  already  arrived  at  the  close  of  its  second  year  of  publication.  But  as  it  is  about  to 
appear  under  new  auspices,  we  take  the  liberty  to  present  its  claims  again  for  your  patron- 
age. Tlie  conduct  of  the  Magazine  is  under  (he  control  of  thirty  physicians  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  under  the  name  of  proi-prietors,  who  choose  its  Editors,  and  f<el  themselves 
pledged  to  contribute  for  its  support.  It  is  now  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Flint, 
of  Boston,  Dr.  E.  Bartlett,  of  Lowell,  and  Drs.  A.  A.  Gould  and  E.  G.  Davis,  ot  Bos- 
ton. To  ensure  valuable  communications,  the  publishers  offer  one  dollar  a  page  for  all  orig- 
inal maUer  approved  by  the  Editors.  With  such  prospects  of  an  interesting  and  well  con- 
ducted Journal,  we  confidently  solicit  (be  patronage  of  the  Public. 

Terms: — Published  pn  the  1st  and  15lh  of  every  month,  at  ^4,00  per  annum,  payable  on 
delivery  of  the  third  number. 

BOBBINS'  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN   HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  THE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Just  published,  a  new  and  ^improved  edition  of  Robbins'  Outlines  or  ANcfENif  and 
Modern  History;  containing,  besides  other  additions,  an  extensive  series  of  Questions, 
and  Illustrated  by  numerous  neatly  executed  engravings,  several  of  which  were  designed 
expressly  for  the  work. 

This  is  the  most  recent  elementary  work  on  Universal  History  before  the  public,  and  it 
has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  first  seminstries  in  the  country.  It  is  recommended  by 
Rev.  D.  Matthews,  Chancellor  of  the  Univbi&ity  of  New  Yoik,  Prof.  Anthon  of  Columbia 
College,  Mr.  Bostwick,  Prof,  of  History  in  the  New  York  University,  Mr.  Wm.  Forrest,  of 
the  Collegiate  School,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Lafayette  Institute,  Messrs.  R.  Mana  and 
T.  A.  Nash,  Classical  Teachers,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Porter,  of  the  Washington  Institute,  and 
John  Griscom,  L.  L.  D.,  all  of  New  York.  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Middleton  Ct.,  Prof.  Kin^sley  of  Y' ale  College,  Mr.  J.  P.  Brace,  present  Principal,  and  Miss 
C.  £.  Beecher,  late  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,.  Rev.  Heman  Huniphrey, 
Pres.  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  Mr.  A.  Crittenton,  Principal  of  the  Albany  Female  Acade- 
my, the  Messrs.  Van  Dorcas,  late  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Collegiate  Institute,  and  many 
others. 
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College,  Mr.  Bostwick,  Prof,  of  History  in  the  New  York  University,  Mr.  Wm.  Forrest,  of 
th»  Collegiate  School,  Mi*.  Wm.  A.  Tavlor,  of  the  Lafayette  Institute,  Messrs.  R.  Manaand* 
Ti  A.  Nash,  Classical  Teachers,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Porter,  of  the  Washington  Institute,  and- 
Jdhn  Griscom,  L.  L.  D.,  all  of  New  Yo>*k:     Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
MWdleton  Ct.,  Prof.  Kin^sley  of  Yale  College,  Mi*.  J.  P.  Brace,  present  Principal,  and  Miss' 
C,  £.  Beecher,  late  Principal  of  the  HaKfonI  Female  Seminary,  Rev.  Heinan  Humphrey^ 
Pfes.  of  Amherst  College,  Mhss.,  Mc.  A.  Crittenton,  Principal  ot  the  Albany  Female  Acad»- 
n¥,  the  Messrs.  Van  Dprcas,  late  of  the  Bi-ooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Collegiate  institute,  and  many  ' 
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DARTMOUTH  dOLL£<^E. 
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TiTfi  beiwtolence  of  an  individual,  exerted  fof  tfte  fc^tiefit  of 
tbd  aborigines  of  out  eo^intry,  gave  rise  to  one  of  its  itiost  venera- 
ble and  useful  institmions^DAlrrikrontB  Coll£g£.  In  the  ^ear 
tT43,  Sffnist]^  Occnm,  a  Mohegan  Indian,  ivho  ilfteftvan!b  became 
1^  worthy  and  acceptable  preacher,  solicited  admission  ini6  asi 
English  school  taught  by  the  Rev.  Elea:Kar  Wheelock,  of  Lebanon, 
Conneieticcrt.  The  ^access  of  the  etperiuient  with  OecnTfi,  ir- 
dMed  Di*.  Wheefoek  to  fbrm  the  plafn  of  an  Indian  mis^oDaty  ^hi^. 
twt)  boyfe  of  tJm  l>elawafe  tribe  entered  the  school  in  1754.  la 
176^,  the  number  of  Iiidian  pupils  had  int^reased  to  morti  thdA  SO^. 
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Many  of  his  pupils  were  sent  out  as  nniissionaries  and  school 
masters  among  their  brethren  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  school 
acquired  so  generally  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
that  a  larger  number  desired  to  have  their  children  educated,  and 
to  receive  teachers  and  missionaries,  than  the  funds  allowed. 
Private  subscriptions,  and  grants  from  the  legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  and  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
Scotch  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  knowledge,  were 
obtained  for  their  maintenance.  Among  other  contributions,  a 
farmer,  by  the  name  of  Moor,  made  a  donation  of  a  house  and 
land  contiguous  to  Dr.  Wheelock's,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
institution  received  the  name  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School. 

In  1766,  the  increasing  demands  and  hopes  of  the  institution 
induced  Dr.  Wheelock  to  employ  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker,  and 
bis  first  pupil,  the  Rev.  Samson  Occum,  to  visit  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  solicit  funds  for  prosecuting  their  benevolent  designs. 
The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  others  were  appointed  by  Dr.  Whee- 
lock, trustees  of  the  funds,  which  finally  amounted  to  £10,000 
sterling,  with  authority  to  fix  on  the  site  for  the  school.  As  it 
increased,  it  was  deemed  best  to  remove  it  nearer  to  the  Indians ; 
and  as  the  largest  tracts  of  land  were  offered  for  its  endowment  in 
New  Hampshire,  it  was  finally  established  at  Hanover,  on  the 
Connecticut  river.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  trustees, 
Dr.  Wheelock  resolved  to  establish  a  college  in  connection  with 
the  school,  for  which  a  charter  was  granted  in  1769,  but  which 
was  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  seminary  for  the  Indians. 

Thus  New  Hampshire  is  indebted  to  the  Christian  benevolence 
of  a  single  individual,  for  an  institution  which  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  state  and  the  country, 
and  has  furnished  a  regular  supply  of  well  qualified  men  to  fill  her 
professions  and  offices. 

In  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  removed  to  Hanover  with  his  pupils, 
although  a  few  log  houses  were  the  only  shelter  provided  for  him- 
self and  family,  now  amounting  to  70  persons.  A  small,  two 
story,  frame  college  was  soon  erected.  The  first  commencement 
of  the  college  was  held  in  1771,  at  which  four  students  graduated. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  students  at  this  period,  24  were  destined 
to  be  missionaries,  of  whom  six  only  were  Indians. 

Experience,  however,  proved  in  this  case,  as  at  Harvard,  and 
in  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  that  the  plan  of  a  distinct  institution 
for  the  Indians  could  not  be  sustained.  Of  40  Indian  youth  who 
had  been  under  Dr.  Wheelock's  care,  20  had  returned  to  the  vices 
of  savage  life.  The  reasons  for  this  result  have  been  so  fully  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  in  his  essay  on  this  subject,  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Annals,  that  it  should  excite  no  sur- 
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THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

Report  of  ike  Board  of  VisUors,  invited  hy  the  Secretary  of  War.  to  attend 
the  General  Examtnation  of  the  CcuUts  of  the  UnSed  States  Military 
•  Academy,  June,  1835. 

To  the  Friends  of  Peace,  the  very  idea  of  an  institution  intended  > 
to  instruct  men  in  the  art  of  war,  is  painful.  But  does  not  this 
feeling  arise  from  a  false  estimate  of  the  effects  of  such  instruction  ? 
Our  own  feelings  once  revolted  at  settled  measures  of  this  sort, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  but  the  destruction  of 
human  life  in  the  most  skilful  and  rapid  manner.  But  we  have 
never  forgotten  the 'remarks  of  an  eminent  philanthropic  Quaker, 
of  London,  at  a  period  when  the  steam  gun  of  Perkins  was  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  most  dreadful  carnage — ^  I  rejoice,'  said  be, 
^in  this  invention,  and  as  a  friend  of  peace,  I  earnestly  hope  it 
will  be  successful.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  every  dis- 
covery and  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  war,  has 
diminished  the  number  of  wars  and  the  number  of  deaths,  and  the 
amount  of  misery  they  occasion.  The  more  certain  death  can  be 
made,  the  less  willing  will  nations  be  to  fight ;  and  as  soon  as  you 
can  make  calculations  on  the  number  of  men  that  will  be  killed, 
wars  .will  be  decided  like  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  by  counting  the 
number  of  guns  and  men  instead  of  fighting  a  battle.'  Indeed,  the 
great  object  of  military  tactics  is,  to  instruct  the  student  bow  to 
accomplish  certain  objects  with  the  least  poasible  destructioii  of 
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life  and  property.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  not  prepared  to  abandon  war,  philanthropy  itself  may  see,  in 
a  single  comparison  with  the  wars  of  savage  and  barbarous  nations, 
or  of  the  armed  and  helmeted  knight  of  the  middle  ages,  with  those 
of  soldiers  of  modern  times,  sufficient  reason  to  desire  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  war. 

On  grounds  like  these,  the  friend  of  peace  may  approve  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Military  School.  But  we  rejoice  to  think 
that  there  are  better  grounds  for  believing,  that  the  school  at 
West  Point  has  been  an  honor  and  a  benefit  to  our  country.  In 
aiming  to  promote  the  art  of  war,  it  has  contributed  to  advance  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  cultivate  the  sciences  which  are  connected 
with  the  best  interests  of  society.  While  it  has  educated  officers 
who  have  done  much  to  preserve  and  defend  our  country  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  we  are  especially  indebted  to  it  for  the  engi- 
neers who  survey  our  coasts,  and  examine  our  harbors  and  our 
rivers,  who  have  planned  and  executed  many  of  the  improvements, 
rail  roads,  canals,  &c.,  which  are  so  rapidly  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  and  the  strength  of  our  union.  It  may, 
indeed,  have  done  evil,  by  exciting  a  military  spirit,  or  establishing 
military  habits,  where  they  would  not  otherwise  have  existed.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  war  has  often  impaired  a  taste  for  its  practice,  and  that 
the  graduated  cadet  often  has  less  passion  for  military  display, 
than  the  young  militia  man.  We  have  always  found  the  veterans 
of  European  battles,  speak  with  more  horror  of  the  evils  of  war,  than 
any  men  we  have  seen.  The  public  money  has  doubtless  been 
wasted  here,  on  some  of  the  pampered  children  of  wealth  and  rank  ; 
but  it  has  also  elevated  sons  of  poverty  to  stations  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  which  they  would  never  otherwise  have  attained^  If 
it  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  Academy  at  West  Point  to  say,  that  it  has  done 
more  for  the  cultivation  of  the  exact  sciences,  especially  in  their 
higher  branches,  than  any  oth^r  institution  in  our  country.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  several  eminent  literary  institutions  have 
found  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  officers,  especially  in  the 
department  of  mathematics,  among  the  graduates  of  West  Point. 
But  whatever  may  be  our  views  of  the  object  of  the  institution,  it 
is  interesting  to  every  American  to  know  the  condition  of  the  only 
school  sustained  by  our  general  government — the  nursery  of  those 
who  are  expected  to  defend  our  country.' 

The  establishment  of  a  military  academy  in  our  country,  was 
proposed  in  a  report  of  Gen.  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War,  in 
1790,  and  was  recommended  by  Gen.  Washington  in  his  annual 
address  to  Congress,  in  1793  and   1796.     In   1794,  an  act  was 
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passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engi- 
neers, to  which  eight  cadets  or  pupil  soldiers  were  attached.  In 
1798,  the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to  fifty,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  support  of  four  teachers  to  instruct  them  in  the 
requisite  arts  and  sciences.  It  was  not  till  1802,  that  these  cadets 
were  collected  into  an  Academy,  established  at  West  Point,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  General  Jonathan  Williams,  as  chief  of 
the  corps  oP  engineers,  and  two  teachers,  of  French  and  Draw- 
ing. Several  years  after,  the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  but  the  whole  number  graduated  previous 
to  the  war  of  1812,  was  only  seventy-one. 

At  this  period,  when  our  country  experienced  the  most  humilia- 
ting and  distressing  results  from  the  want  of  military  knowledge, 
the  number  of  cadets  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and  sixty.  In 
addition  to  the  teachers  of  French  and  Drawing,  three  professors 
were  appointed — of  Natural  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  and  of 
Engineering,  each  with  an  assistant ;  and  a  chaplain,  who  was 
required,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  give  instruction  in  His- 
tory, Geography,  and  Moral  and  Political  Science.  The  list  of 
professors  and  assistants  is  now  so  enlarged,  that  thirty-four  gen- 
tlemen, most  of  them  graduates  of  the  Academy,  are  employed 
in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  Institution  ;  and  the  nume- 
rous unsuccessful  applications  show,  that  the  list  of  students  b 
always  full. 

To  provide  for  this  large  number  of  young  men,  an  extensive 
set  of  public  buildings  has  been  erected,  and  gradually  surrounded 
by  a  little  village  of  dwellings,  for  their  guardians  and  attendants. 
The  celebrated  post  of  W^est  Point  is  situated  upon  a  beautiful 
plain  of  fifty  acres,  rising  preciphously  above  the  Hudson  River,  to 
an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  In  approaching  it  fiom 
the  south,  the  buildings  of  the  institution  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
promontory,  forming  the  south  side  of  a  quadrangle  which  is  open  to 
the  north*  On  the  east  is  a  barrack,  also  occupied  by  the  stu- 
dents; and  on  the  west,  are  the  houses  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  professors.  On  ascending  the  promontory,  the  traveller  finds 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  river  passing  beneath  his  feet,  and  even 
the  magnificent  steamboat  dwindling  to  insignificance,  amidst  the 
grand  objects  of  nature  around  him.  On  the  other  side,  the  lofty 
tops  of  the  Catskill  seem  to  shut  him  out  from  the  world,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  frown  upon  him,  from  a  height  which  seems 
almost  inaccessible.  To  the  north,  the  Hudson  spreads  into  a 
broad  channel,  and  the  view  of  this  stream  and  its  lofty  banks  is 
terminated  by  a  curve  in  the  river,  on  which  the  pretty  village  of 
Newbgrg  is  situated. 


9^  Discipline. 

From  this  aecount  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  cadets  are  placed 
on  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  our  country,  for  the 
^ubrity  of  its  air,  the  seclusion  and  quiet  of  its  situation,  and 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery.  -So  delightful,  indeed,  b 
this  place  considered,  that  the  splendid  hotel  which  was  erected  to 
receive  the  officers  of  government,  and  the  official  visitors  of  the 
institution,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  invalid,  aad 
the  most  delightful  refuge  for  the  luxurious,  from  the  heat  and 
bustle  of  the  cities.  The  institution  is  provided  with  a  sufficient, 
and  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  valuable  apparatus,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Natural  Philosophy,  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  a  Library 
of  10,000  volumes,  which  is  said  to  be  very  complete  in  military 
works,  but  which  we  could  not  but  consider  deficient  in  regard  to 
collateral  subjects,  and  general  knowledge  and  literature. 

The  treatment  of  the  students  is  such  as  is  adapted  to  prepare 
them  for  the  practical  duties  and  endurances  of  a  military  life,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  other  objects  of  the 
institution.  The  student's  room  is  considered  as  his  tent,  and  the 
floor  is  his  couch.  His  mattress  is  spread  and  laid  aside,  by  him- 
self. The  cleanliness  and  arrangement  of  the  apartment  are 
attended  to  by  each  of  the  inniates  in  turn  ;  and  we  were  grati6ed 
to  see  for  ourselves,  and  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  the  public 
visitors,  that  this  duty  is  well  performed.  The  students  are  formed 
into  a  military  corps,  with  officers  taken  from  among  themselves, 
each  student  in  turn,  being  called  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
and  an  officer.  A  guard  is  kept  constantly  on  duty,  as  in  a  bar* 
rack,  and  sentinels  pace  its  halls,  to  see  that  order  is  maintained, 
and  that  the  regulations  of  the  Academy  are  observed.  The  com* 
mon  rules  of  order  and  decorum,  are  rigidly  enforced  ;  and  early 
hours  of  retirement  and  rising  are  insist«'d  on  with  military  exact« 
ness,  and  indicated  by  military  signals.  The  students  are  forbiddeo 
to  keep  or  use  tobacco,  or  any  intoxicating  liquor.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  those  amusements  which  often  distract  the 
attention  of  students,  and  are  required  to  maintain  the  deportment 
of  gentlemen  towards  their  instructors,  and  towards  each  other,  aa 
well  as  to  abstain  from-every  immorality  and  open  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  of  public  worship.  In  short,  the  system  of  discipline 
is  strictly  military,  and  the  cadets  are,  in  fact,  but  a  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  taking  rank  between  the  subaltern  and 
ooraroissioned  officers,  and  receiving  in  the  same  manner,  pay  and 
rations,  which  now  amount  to  $28  per  month,  for  the  payment 
of  all  expenses. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  cadets  leave  theif 
barracks,  and  encamp  upon  the  beautiful  plain  which  forms  tbf 
summit  of  West  Point,  subject  to  the  discipline  of  an  i^rm^  iR 
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time  of  war.  They  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  during  these 
two  rooDtbs  io  military  exercises,  and  expected  to  encounter  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  season. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  such  discipline,  combined  with  regu- 
larity of  hours,  and  a  plain  diet,  render  the  system  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  West  Point,  superior  to  that  of  our  literary  institutions 
generally. 

The  intellectual  education  of  the  cadets  is,  of  course,  conducted 
in  the  manner  adapted  to  their  profession.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
young  men,  received,  as  many  of  the  students  are,  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  elementary  studies,  and  with  minds' whdly  unculti- 
vated and  unfurnished,  should  be  required  to  obtain  the  whole  of 
their  education  in  the  space  of  four  years,  which  is  deemed  barely 
sufficient  for  a  single  stage  of  an  ordinary  professional  course.  It 
is,  we  presume,  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  this  period  should  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  those  subjects  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  military  science  ;  but  under  these  circumstances,  the 
result  is  to  be  anticipated  which  we  have  heard  described  by  some 
of  the  students  and  observers  of  the  Academy,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  young  men  leave  it  with  little  except  mere  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  without  that  general  information  which  b 
necessary  to  give  them  influence  in  society.  They  too  often  have 
a  narrowness  of  ideas,  an  inability  to  understand  and  meet  the  views 
of  mere  civilians,  (as  non-military  men  are  technically  termed,) 
which  is  unfavorable  to  their  character  as  citizens.  We  know  there 
are  many  striking  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  but  it  is  not  to  the 
Academy  they  are  indebted  for  their  value  as  members  of  society. 
As  a  place  of  professional  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
excellence  of  West  Point ;  and  in  reference  to  the  exact  sciences, 
we  have  before  observed,  that  we  considered  it  superior  to  that 
which  is  given  in  any  other  part  of  our  country.  The  course  of 
Mathematics  is  extensive  and  thorough.  The  mode  of  examina- 
tion leaves  no  room  to  the  student  to  escape  detection,  if  he  is 
not  familiar  with  his  task.  We  were  surprised  and  delighted  to 
witness  the  accuracy  with  which  a  young  man  could  go  through 
an  intricate  demonstration,  without  a  text  book  or  figure  to  aid  him, 
and  reply  to  the  questions  and  cross  questions  which  were  con- 
tinually put,  to  test  his  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  are 
qot  less  necessary  as  preliminary  aids  to  the  military  student,  in 
enabling  him  to  judge  of  the  country  in  which  he  is,  and  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  materials  which  he  uses  in  various 
brapcbes  of  his  art.  And  he  is  not  left  to  mere  scientific  theory, 
•89 
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bat  is  taught  the  application  of  principles  in  the  various  military 
arts,  even  to  the  founding  of  cannon,  and  the  construction  of  fire- 
works. 

A  regular  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  especially  in 
Linear  and  Topographical  Drawmg,  and  a  valnable  collection  of 
models  in  wood,  plaster  and  paper,  has  been  formed,  to  furnish 
objects  connected  with  their  pursuits. 

The  French  language  is  pursued,  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
read  their  text  books,  and  to  consult  the  valuable  works  on  this 
subject  which  have  been  published  by  French  authors.  No  time 
is  left  for  other  languages. 

History,  Geography,  and  Political  and  Moral  Science,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  taught  by  the  chaplain.  The  late  board  of  exam- 
iners speak  highly  of  the  knowledge  of  Government  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  which  the  students  exhibited.  They  also  observe,  that 
*  The  familiarity  they  evinced  with  the  several  systems  of  ethics, 
propounded  by  distinguished  masters  at  different  periods,  showed 
that  their  minds  had  been  effectually  directed  to  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  those  systems,  and  their  relative  merits  closely 
compared  by  them  and  familiarly  understood.'  We  will  venture 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  phrase  '  familiarly  understood,' 
when  apphed  to  a  subject  so  profound  and  extensive, — taught  as  it 
is  at  West  Point.  But  admitting  this,  if  the  impression  conveyed 
by  such  a  statement  be  correct,  we  can  only  regret,  that  the  guar- 
dians of  right,  in  a  Christian  land,  should  receive  what  appears  to 
be  a  historical  course  of  instruction  fitted  to  cherish  scepticism,  and 
enfeeble  the  power  of  conscience,  ratherthan  to  establish  that  high 
standard  of  Christian  morals,  which  should  be  impressed  indeUbly 
on  the  hearts  of  those,  to  whose  hands  the  instruments  of  death 
are  entrusted,  and  who  are  initiated  into  the  arts  of  destruction. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  cadets  in  Geography  and  History,  nothing 
is  said;  and  we  believe,  from  the  accounts  we  have  heard,  the 
crowd  of  oth^r  studies  almost  excludes  them  from  any  thorough 
study  of  the  past  history  or  actual  condition  of  their  fellow  men — 
a  sad  deficiency,  we  think,  in  the  education  of  a  permanent,  public 
officer. 

The  course  of 'Engineering  is  by  no  means  confined  to  mere 
military  constructions,  but  embraces  all  that  can  contribute  to  the 
physical  improvement  of  a  country,  and  its  physical  prosperity 
and  means  of  communication.  It  occupies  five  hours  of  each  day. 
The  student  is  taught  the  properties,  preparation  and  use  of  ma- 
terials for  building,  the  principles  of  Architecture,  the  construction 
of  roads  and  bridges,  raihroads,  canals  and  harbors,  and  the 
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fnxr^ey  and  hnpTovement  of  rivers  and  natural  harbors.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Fortification,  and  the  various  branches  of  Military  Tactics 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  course ;  and  the  theory  taught,  is 
brought  into  practice,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit, 
in  the  daily  exercbes  and  the  annual  encampment. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  studies,  the  first  year  is  occupied  with 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  their  application  to  Trigonometry,  and 
the  French  language.  The  second  year  extends  this  course  to 
the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  the  theory  of  curves,  and  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  application  of  Mathe- 
matics to  Mensuration,  Perspective,  and  Lights  and  Shadows.  In 
the  third  year,  the  student  attends  to  the  application  of  Mathe- 
matics to  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  and  attends  lectures 
in  Chemistry.  In  both  years,  much  attention  is  paid  to  Drawing. 
The  French  language  i3  pursued  in  the  use  of  French  text  books. 

The  fourth  and  last  year  is  crowded  with  a  mass  of  studies,  for 
which  no  time  is  found  previously.  The  first  place  is  of  course 
given  to  the  higher  professional  branches.  Engineering,  Civil  and 
Military,  and  Artillery,  and  Infantry  Tactics.  But  while  the  best 
efforts  of  the  student  must  be  given  to  these  leading  studies,  he 
is  expected  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  Intemational  Law,  in  a  single  year !  No  in- 
structor of  youth  need  be  told  how  hopeless  is  this  task,  both  on 
thepart  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 

Throughout  the  whole  course,  the  student  is  taught  and  exer- 
cised daily  in  the  practical  duties  of  a  soldier,  in  every  grade  and 
station. 

It  would  seem  that  all  reasonable  measures  had  been  taken  to 
secure  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  country  from  the  instructions  given 
in  this  Institution.  In  the  admission  of  cadets,  a  very  low  stand- 
aid  of  qualification  is  indeed  required — a  mere  knowledge  of  Read- 
ing, Writing  and  Arithmetic — less  than  is  taught  in  our  district 
schools.  Surely  more  may  safely  and  justly  be  required  from 
an  American  youth  of  sixteen,  before  he  is  allowed  rank,  and  pay, 
and  high  privileges  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Surely  sound 
policy  would  require  more,  from  a  youth  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
send  forth,  in  four  years,  with  a  commission  from  his  country, 
which  is  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  best  and  most  culti- 
vated society  in  the  land.  Still,  the  number  of  applications  so  far 
exceeds  the  limit  prescribed  to  the  Institution,  that  sufficient  op- 
portunity will  be  left  for  selecting  the  able  and  the  well  informed, 
unless  the  principle  of  individual  or  political  favoritism Vhich  has 
often,  and  we  fear,  too  justly  been  complained  of,  should  interfere. 
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After  a  selection,  professedly  made  from  a  careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  candidates,  a  period  of  probation  of  »x 
months  is  passed  in  the  institution,  before  the  cadet  can  receive 
his  coiimiission,  and  this  only  on  a  certificate  from  the  Academic 
Board,  that  his  progress  and  character  have  been  satisfactory. 
The  instructors  are  required  to  keep  daily  notes  of  the  progress 
and  relative  merit  of  each  student,  which  is  weekly  reported  to 
the  superintendent ;  and  a  condensed  account  is  given  monthly  to 
the  parent  or  guardian. 

An  annual  examination  of  the  cadets  is  made  by  a  Board  of 
Vbitors,  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  a  semi-annual  examination  by  the  Academic  board,  each 
of  which  is  conducted  with  great  care,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks, 
at  the  rate  of  nine  hours  a  day.  At  each  examination,  those  stu- 
dents whose  progress  or  conduct  have  not  been  found  satisfactonr, 
are  either  compelled  to  retrace  their  course,  or  are  reported  K>r 
dismission  to  tlie  Secretary  of  War.  In  this  way  every  class 
of  cadets  is  so  thoroughly  sifted,  that  it  is  said  two  are  rejected 
for  every  one  that  is  graduated  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
hostility  which  has  been  shown  to  this  Institution,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  disappointed  candidates  and  their  friends. 

The  average  annual  expense  of  this  institution  is  stated  by  the 
visitors  of  the  present  year,  to  amount  to  ^  1 18,566  52.  Of  this, 
$93,566  52  is  appropriated  to  the  pay  of  professors,  and  the  pay 
and  subsistence  of  cadets ;  and  $25,000  to  the  general  purposes 
of  the  institution,  for  apparatus,  models,  books,  stationary,  pruiting, 
fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses.  It  is  a  peculiarly  interesting 
feature  of  this  institution,  that  it  maintains  a  lithographic  press, 
which  enables  the  professors  to  furnish  their  pupils,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
with  such  drawings  and  illustrations  as  may  occasionally  be  thought 
necessary,  and  also  to  provide  them  wi:h  a  few  copies  of  some  valu- 
able text  books,  which  no  American  bookseller  would  venture  to 
publish.  As  the  list  of  cadets  is  almost  always  full,  the  annual 
expense  of  furnishing  each  student  with  the  privileges  and  instruc- 
tions of  this  institution,  may  be  estimated  at  450  dollars ;  and  while 
they  are  technically  said  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
they  are,  in  fact,  receiving  an  education  of  great  value,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  theur  country,  and  are  sacredly  bound  to  make  the  only 
return  in  their  power,  by  employing  for  the  public  benefit,  tfa^ 
knowledge  and  skill  they  have  acquired. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  such  as  to  draw  forth  the  powers  of 
each  individual.  The  classes  are  divided  into  sections  of  mode- 
rate size,  each  consisting  of  young  men  nearly  in  the  same  standing 
in  their  respective  studies.    In  this  way,  the  mode  of  instructioii  > 
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can  be  adapted  more  completely  to  the  powers  and  acquirements 
of  each  student*  The  knowledge  and  progress  of  each  are  tested 
at  e^ery  recitation,  and  he  b  transferred,  as  occasion  requires,  from 
section  to  section,  until  he  finds  his  place  with  those  who  will 
neither  retard  his  progress  by  their  inferiority,  (Mr  discourage  him 
by  their  more  rapid  advancement* 

No  assistance  is  derived  in  the  recitation  room  from  book  or 
figure  ;  every  proposition  is  demonstrated  or  illustrated  by  the  stu- 
dent himself  upon  the  black  board ;  and  the  instructor  can  ascer- 
tain with  certainty,,  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the  subject  he 
has  studied.  We  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing this  valuable  instrument  of  bstruction,  to  every  teacher  who 
desires  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Geography, 
and  other  subjects,  which  require  the  use  of  delineation.  One 
useful  plan  which  we  have  seen  adopted  to  fix  the  attention  of  a 
whole  class,  is  to  call  upon  individusJs  in  succes^on,  without  any 
previous  warning,  to  carry  on  a  demonstration  or  a  sum  in 
Algebra,  or  in  Arithmetic,  from  a  point  at  which  another  had  left 
it,  until  the  whole  was  completed,  or  to  insert  a  mountain,  a  river 
or  a  city,  on  a  map  which  another  had  drawn. 

In  place  of  the  usual  honors  and  appointments  of  collegiate 
iqstitutions,  a  Merit  Roll  is  formed  from  a  general  view  of  the  stu- 
(}ent3'  progress  and  character,  on  principles  which  are  far  less  ob- 
jectionable than  those  usuallv  adopted.  Instead  of  a  rough  aggre- 
gate of  all  his  talents  and  acquirements,  in  which  great  pro- 
ficiency in  one  branch  is  made  an  ofiset  for  deficiency,  or  neglect, 
or  ignorance  in  another, — often  irom  a  very  loose  estimate, — a 
daily  record  is  made  by  which  the  recitation  of  each  student  is 
designated  by  one  of  eleven  numbers,  from  0  to  3,  each  indicating 
a  grade  from  *  best'  to  *  worst.'  From  the  addition  of  these  num- 
bers, the  progress  of  each  student  is  designated  in  the  monthly  re- 
ports. At  each  annual  examination,  the  Merit  Roll  is  made  out,  in 
which  the  merit  of  each  cadet,  in  each  branch  of  instjruction,  is 
denoted  by  a  number  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  and  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Thus  ^  Ccxiduot,  En^neering,  Mathe* 
xnatk^s  and  Natural  Philosophy  are  estimated  at  900,  to  each 
cadet  who  is  approved  without  exception  in  these  points.  Chem- 
istry and  Mineralogy  are  estimated  at  200 ;  Infantry  Tactics,  the 
same ;  and  in  correspondence  with  the  limited  space  into  which 
they  are  crowded,  the  utmost  proficiency  in  the  three  branches  of 
Rhetoric,  Moral  and  Political  Science,  will  only  secure  to  the  stu- 
dent the  same  credit  of  200  on  the  merit  roll.!  Without  exam- 
ining the  correctness  of  this  scale  of  value,  it  b  obvious,  that  in  this 
l^a^,  the  student  receives  all  the  cfedii  be  deserves,  and  mar 
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maintain  a  high  rank  in  some  studies,  although  he  does  not  succeed 
so  well  in  others.  This  system,  in  e£fect,  simply  records  the  ac- 
tual character  and  progress  of  the  students.  It  is  a  mere  history 
of  their  recitations  and  examinations,  presented  to  their  natural  and 
official  guardians,  and  accessible  to  the  people,  >vho  have  a  right 
to  know  the  character  and  talents  of  their  servants.  It  differs  as 
essentially  from  the  course  adopted  in  many  of  our  institutions,  as 
the  conduct  of  a  parent  who  merely  tells  his  child,  *  That  is  right ; 
you  have  done  well ! '  from  that  of  another,  who  does  not  consider 
mere  approbation  sufficient,  but  covers  his  little  ones  with  kisses, 
or  ornaments  them  with  feathers  or  medals,  to  give  this  approba- 
tion value.  The  latter  not  only  destroys  the  value  of  his  praise 
in  this  way,  but  he  cultivates  the  love  of  reward  in  place  of  the 
love  of  knowledge — and  promotes  personal  vanity  rather  than  the 
desire  for  improvement. 

A  roll  of  Demerit  is  also  kept,  in  which  offences  of  various 
classes  are  designated  by  different  numbers,  increasing  as  he  ad- 
vances in  his  course ;  and  when  the  sum  of  a  student's  offences 
amounts  to  QOO,  he  is  '  recommended  for  discharge.^ 

It  is  given  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  system,  that  the 
rank  of  students  is  frequently  and  greatly  changed,  and  that  the 
delinquent  or  deficient  frequently  repair  the  injury  they  have 
done  to  their  character,  by  increased  diligence. 

In  regard  to  moral  education,  everything  is  undoubtedly  accom- 
plished which  strict,  military  discipline  can  accomplish.  Biit  the 
very  object  of  military  discipline  is  to  restrain  and  direct  men^  not 
to  educate  youth.  Its  essence  is  implicit,  unhesitating,  unreason- 
ing obedience  to  a  superior.  It  does  not,  therefore,  pretend  to 
cultivate  the  principles  of  its  subjects,  or  to  elevate  their  motives. 
It  is  directed  almost  exclusively  to  external  conduct,  and  all  its 
demands  are  satisfied,  when  the  dress,  deportment,  movenienrs, 
and  efforts  of  the  student  are  in  conformity  with  its  regulations.  It 
is  necessary  for  those  who  act  on  this  principle,  to  presume  that 
all  is  right,  when,  the  conduct  of  a  student  in  his  official  relations  is 
correct ;  and  yet,  the  very  youth  who  is  ^'itbout  a  blot  on  the  offi- 
cial roll  of  demerit,  may  be  in  danger  of  ruin  from  the  false  prin- 
ciples he  adopts,  and  the  wrong  motives  which  influence  him. 
He  may  be  preparing  to  become  a  Cataline  or  an  Arnold,  and  to 
pervert  all  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  to  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

The  system  of  means  for  preventing  open  evil  is,  indeed,  well 
arranged,  and,  we  believe,  faithfully  applied.  The  cadets  are 
compelled  to  rise  early,  and  to  employ  the  day  diligently  in  active 
exercise,  or  close  application,  and  to  retire  early.  A  constant 
guard  is  kept  to  notice  any  deviations  from  order,  and  each  room 
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is  visited,  at  least  four  times  a  day,  to  ascertain  its  condition,  and 
the  eniployments  of  its  occupants.     In  theory,  one  would  be  led 
to  suppose  the  remark  of  one  of  its  pupils  to  be  correct,  ^  that  at 
this  school,  there  is  no  corner  for  idleness  to  lurk  in,  and  nounob^ 
served  place  for  dissipation  to  revel  in.'    But  we  find  sad  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  in  the  public  disorders  which  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  and  in  the  private  vices  which  have  dis- 
graced and  destroyed  so  many  of  its  pupils.     We  do  not  mean  to 
place  it  in  odious  contrast  with  other  institutions  in  this  respect ;  for 
we  are  aware  that  its  subjects  are  often  received  in  a  state  of 
thorough  corruption,  which  is  concealed  by  the  official  or  indi- 
vidual patronage  which  presents  them ;  nay,  that  it  has  been  em- 
ployed, to  some  extent,  as  a  house  of  correction,  for  youth  who  are 
ungovernable  in  all  other  places,  by  those  who  use  their  influence 
in  appointments,  rather  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of  individuals^ 
than  to  the  good  of  the  country.     We   are   aware,   too,   that 
many,  and  among  them,  we  fear,  are  found  some  of  the  wise  and 
good,  so  far  degrade  the  military  profession, — so  far  forget  the 
danger  of  entrasting  power  to  improper  hands — that  they  consider 
it  advisable  to  fill  the  army  and  navy  with  young  men  who  are  too 
corrupt  for  any  other  situation  in  life.     It  is  astonishing  that  they 
do  not  perceive,  that  in  every  young  man  of  this  character,  to 
whom  they  entrust  the  sword,  and  communicate  skill  m  using  it^ 
they  are  more  likely  to  train  up  a  Cesar  or  a  Nero,  who  would 
embrace  the  first  opportunities  of  destroying  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  than  a  Washington  or  a  Warren,  who  would  hazard  his 
life  for  its  welfare.     We  trust  that  the  majority  of  pupils  at  West 
Point  are  appointed  on  other  principles ;  or  we  should  consider  it 
more  dangerous  to  our  country  than  a  Bastile,  or  an  Inquisition, 
and  should  join  with  its  most  bitter  enemies  in  wishing  it  a  speedy 
downfall.     We  would  sug£;est  to  its  firiends,  that  no  measure  is 
more  important  to  its  usefulness  and  permanency,  than  increased 
caution  and  impartiality  in  the  appointment  of  its  cadets. 

It  is  admitted  in  theory  and  practice,  that  regular  religious  in<- 
struction  is  necessary  in  this  institution,  and  a  chaplain  is  accord- 
ingly maintained  ;  but  his  public  labors  are  limited  to  a  single  ser- 
vice on  the  Sabbath,  too  often  conducted  in  a  manner  little  calcu- 
lated to  excite  any  regard  for  religion.  It  is  painful  to  see,  tliat  at 
the  last  annual  visitation,  this  officer  was  under  arrest ;  for  what 
cause  it  is  not  stated.  We  rejoice  however  to  find,  that  the 
visitors  regret  the  interruption  of  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
and  recommend  the  erection  of  a  new  and  appropriate  building  for 
a  chapel.  But  we  consider  even  more  than  this  necessary,  to 
render  it  a  permanent  blessing  to  our  country.     Whatever  may 
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.  be  the  cHfiginal  character  of  its  pupHs;  if  they  are  trained  fer  tfalM 
years  at  the  forming  period  of  their  characters,  to  consider  the 
'  General  Regulations  for  the  Army/  and  the  ^  Reguladons  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy/  as  the  text  book  of  morality  and 
duty — ^if  instructions  in  the  principles  of  morals  continues  to  be 
deferred  until  the  last  year  of  their  course— if  a  knowledge  of  their 
duties  as  men  and  citizens  must  be  combined  with  two  other  sci- 
ences in  order  to  possess  the  same  rank  on  the  official  scale  of 
value  as  ^  Infantry  Tactics ' — ^their  standard  of  right,  their  prin* 
dples  of  action,  cannot  be  of  that  pure  and  elevated  character, 
which  is  especially  important  in  the  defenders  of  their  country's 
rights.  Let  the  Bible  be  acknowledged  and  employed  as  the  text 
book  of  religious  truth,  and  moral  duty,  and  let  not  the  religious 
instruction  of  these  youth  be  limited,  as  it  often  has  been,  to  a 
single  dry*  dissertation  about  religion  on  one  part  of  the  Sabbath,  if 
it  is  intended  to  produce  any  but  mechanical  virtue  or  official 
morals.  Let  that  part  of  the  religious  festival  of  our  country  which 
is  given  up  to  mere  listlessness  or  recreation,  be  consecrated  to  the 
study  of  divine  wisdom;  and  let  the  Sunday  inspection,  that 
wanton  violation  of  the  day  of  rest,  for  which  necessity  cannot 
here  plead,  be  exchanged  for  the  Bible  Class ;  and  if  the 
vicious  are  not  reformed,  at  least  the  virtuous  may  be  preserved 
from  that  wreck  of  character  and  principle,  which  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  thorough  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

We  have  thus  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  only  national 
institution  in  our  country,  and  have  procured  an  engraving  orig- 
inally prepared  for  the  American  Magazine,  which  will  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  its  situation,  and  its  appearance  at  a  distance. 
It  will  only  assist  them  however  in  imagitiwg  how  beautiful  a 
spot  thus  situated  may  be,  and  how  favorable  a  site  it  is  for  a  pub** 
lie  institution.  We  earnestly  hope,  that  if  it  be  deen^d  unad- 
visable  to  continue  it  as  a  military  school,  it  may  still  be  main- 
tained, for  the  honor  and  the  benefit  of  our  country,  as  a  place  of 
education  for  civil  engineers,  and  for  men  devoted  to  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  arts.  Of  these,  we  have  daily  more  urgent 
need,  and  they  will  seek  elsewhere  in  vain,  for  the  instruction 
and  the  assistance  which  they  need. 
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tlxtracU  of  Utters  frtnn  ihe  Hon.  JoA^uiir  MotqesRAy  t^hm  Vice  Preei- 
dent  ^Mbu  Chxmada. 

Bogota,  Mat  23,  1834. 

I  have  read,  aad  read  again,  with  much  gratitude  and  syra* 
patby,  the  letter  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  diploma  which  I  had  sent  him, 
t)f  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Popayan  Spciety  of  Primary  and 
Elementary  Education.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  rewards 
to  which  I  can  aspire,  to  receive  expressions  of  approbation  from 
«uch  a  friend  of  educatiop  and  the  human  race.  *  *  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  receive,  with  regularity,  the  Annals  of  Eklucation. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  the  Society  con- 
tinues to  labor  with  untiring  constancy,  and  that  I  daily  gain  re- 
cniitSxin  this  holy  war  against  immorality  and  ignorance.  I  main- 
lain  a  continual  correspondence  with  the  Society,  and  the  roasters 
of  the  schools  which  they  have  established,  and  frequently  receive 
from  the  latter,  gratifying  evidence  that  they  are  making  progress 
in  their  profession,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  in  fayor  of  our  enter- 
prise is  increasing. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  have  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  and  continue  to  make  exertions,  that  they  may  not  be 
excelled  by  the  men.  If  I  had  not  been  thrust  into  this  Vice 
Presidency,  in  opposition  to  my  wishes,  I  should  have  done  much 
more ;  but  I  am  drawn  by  force  into  political  life,  and  suffer  much 
from  the  disappointment,  counting  the  days  which  remain  before 
1  pan  leave  the  Executive,  and  return  to  the  care  of  ray  pupils.*' 
I  am  now  laboring  to  promote  the  physical  education  of  children, 
on  the  plan  of  Locke  ;  and  I  constantly  say  to  my  countrymen  : 
•  Let  us  form  vigorous  frames,  and  fortify  the  minds  with  good 
moral  education,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and 
God  will  grant  his  blessings  to  our  country.'  My  soul  exults,  and 
lives  many  ages  in  posterity,  contemplating  what  will  be  the  re- 
sults of  these  enterprises  if  they  are  pursued  with  perseverance. 
Do  you  not  remen^ber  the  proverb  of  Franklin  ?  *With  patience 
and  perseverance  the  mouse  gnawed  the  cable  in  two.'  This 
stimulates  my  exertions  in  a  country  whose  foundations  are  now  to 
be  laid — a  land  of  Obstacles. 

*  As  we  hare  stated  elsewhere,  this  ardent  desire  ii  at  length  realized,  and 
another  is  added  to  the  few  noble  examples  of  men  who  have  voluntarily 
retired  from  eminent  stations,  not  merely  to  enjoy  a  dignified  reUrement,  or  a 
life  of  literary  or  social  enjoyment,  but  to  labor  with  unremitted  zeal,  for  the 
good  of  their  fellow  men. — £d. 
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I  must  also  tell  you  that  I  have  been  trying,  for  the  last  five 
months,  to  form  in  Bogota,  a  Society  like  that  of  Popayan,  but 
have  thus  far  met  with  difficulty.  Yet  I  do  not  despair,  and 
I  never  will  despair  as  long  as  I  live.  I  am  now  printing  reading 
cards,  which  I  have  formed  on  the  principles  of  general  grammar 
and  ideology,  consulting  everything  good  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  Spanish  language.  I  will  send  you  a  collection  when  I 
have  done  ;  and  1  think  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when  1  say,  that 
nothing  has  yet  appeared  in  CastlUian,  so  easy,  and  so  nearly 
perfect.  I  am  also  overseeing  the  printing  often  thousand  copies 
of  Fleury's  Compendium  of  Religion,  to  be  distributed  gra- 
tuitously among  the  schools,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  by  the  order  of  the  government.  I  entertain  hopes  that  a 
thousand  new  schools  may  be  founded  this  year. 

General  Santander  has  handed  me  copies  of  the  12tb  and  13th 
numbers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Lyceum,  which  I 
shall  transmit  to  the  Society  of  Popayan  on  the  28ih  inst.  I  have 
seen  the  notices  they  have  been  pleased  to  give  of  what  I  was 
doing ;  and  when  1  reBect  that  they  have  been  laid  before  many 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  am  oppressed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  feebleness  of  my  exertions  compared  with 
the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  me. 

Bogota,  Oct.  4,  3834. 

I  continue  my  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people 
on  the  benevolent  and  imperishable  principles  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Society  of  Popayan  are  active  and  prosperous,  and  are  extending 
their  operations  even  to  founding  schools  ih  the  province  of  Pasio 
and  Neiva.  I  am  now  highly  gratified  at  the  measures  taken  to 
form  a  similar  Society  in  the  capital.  The  legislature  of  that  de- 
partment have  established  a  society  with  a  constitution  founded  on 
our  own,  and  granted  $500  for  its  use.  The  prbject  is  patronized 
by  the  governor,  as  well  as  by  President  Santander.  I  shall  make 
every  exertion  in  my  power  to  render  the  public  ceremonies  at  its 
organization  imposing,  and  the  effect  patriotic,  general  and  lasting. 

The  Congress  and  public  officers  are  doing  all  they  can,  in  the 
circumstances  of  an  infant  nation,  in  favor  of  popular  and  classical 
education.  Our  Society  must  act  as  an  auxiliary  corps,  skirmish- 
ing where  there  is  room,  reinforcing  weak  points,  and  doing  its 
best  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.    . 

The  colleije  building  in  Pasio  was  ruined  by  the  late  earthquake ; 
but  subscriptions  have  been  raised  in  all  pans  of  New  Granada  ; 
and  it  is  already  rising  again.  A  school  lias  also  been  opened 
there,  and  a  youth  has  been  sent  to  Popayan  to  be  educated  lor 
its  teacher. 


Education  in  Venezytth.  d51 

My  desires  are  unlioiited  ;  but  ogr  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
the  want  of  frequent  communication  with  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  the  scarcity  of  paper,  books,  and  printing  presses  so 
greatly  oppose  me,  that  I  have  to  look  at  future  prospects,  to  pre- 
vent despair.  What  labor  it  is  to  be  the  founder  of  new  institu- 
tions !  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  left  here  destitute  of  all  great 
elements,  except  space  and  vacuity,  and  that  I  need  almost  the 
power  of  creation. 

[Under  the  fostering  care  of  President  Santander,  and  the  en- 
lightened friends  associated  with  him  in  the  government,  educatkm 
has  already  greatly  advanced  in  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada ; 
and  the  public  papers  constantly  show  most  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  progress  making  in  its  various  departments.  The  official 
repprts  of  the  annual  Certamenes  of  the  Universiticis  and  Cd- 
leges,  (which  correspond  with  our  Commencements,)  which  have 
recently  come  to  hand  in  the  government  Gazette,  furnish  many 
details  concerning  those  institutions,  which  cannot  be  introduced  in 
this  place  for  the  want  of  room.  The  range  of  studies,  compared 
with  everything  known  in  former  years,  in  that  continent,  is 
liberal  and  various  in  a  high  degree.] 

Siaie  of  Edueatvm  in  FenezueUu 

[A  valued  correspondent  in  Caracas,  (Venezuela,)  whose  situa- 
tion enaUes  him  to  act  efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tk>n,  has  sent  us  published  evidence  of  the  measures  pursued  by 
the  government  and  individuab. 

Among  other  interesting  facts,  we  learn  that  one  thousand  dol- 
lars have  been  recently  appropriated  for  the  increase  of  the  national 
library ;  and  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Congress  would 
make  an  annual  appropriation  for  that  important  object.  Senor 
Feli(2iano  Montenegro,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  a  Geography  for 
schools,  has  received  encouragement  firom  the  government,  that  a 
sum  of  money  will  be  granted  him,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
employ  an  assistant  in  a  part  of  the  work.  Guzman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interbr  and  of  War,  in  laying  the  petition  before  the 
Congress,  says: — ^'It  cannot  but  be  evident  to  the  Congress,  how 
much  benefit  the  country  must  derive  from  a  work,  in  which  wiU 
be  collected,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  scattered  fects  relating  to 
the  Geography  of  Venezuela,  with  much  that  is  entirely  new,  fur- 
nished by  the  Minbter  of  the  Interior,  the  Minister  of  War  and 
the  Treasury,  the  Topographical. Commission  of  Senor  Godazzi, 
the  Caracas  Society  ot  Friends  of  the  Country,  and  also  by  the 
Governors  of  provinces  and  other  magistrates  and  citizens,  ttom 
all  of  whom,  precnus  materials  have  been  obtained.'] 
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PiCKERINCra  ALPHABET  FOR  THE  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 
(IVain  lh«  tmmMkHm  titkm  AmMiow  A«ia»my  of  Aiti  ami  8eieaM>.) 

The  alphabet  devised  by  the  Hoo.  John  Pickering,  Gx  the 
Indian  language^  of  Norib  America,  has  been  adopted  by  most  of 
the  American  Missionaries,  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  laa* 
guages  of  savage  tribes  to  writing.  It  was  described  in  a  paper 
presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  pub- 
lished in  I8SX) ;  but  the  copies  are  now  so  scarce,  that  we  believe 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  see  it  in  our  pages,  especially  as  it 
is  referred  to  in  suWquent  articles.  It  will  he  useful  to  every 
one  in  assisting  him  to  analyze  the  sounds  of  our  language.  Some 
reference  to  the  original  paper  will  be  seen  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  all  the  details. 

Table  of  the  Alphabet. 

A  aa  in  the  English  words,  Jox^Ja^tr^  &c.    (But  see  the  AoIib  en  tike 

Fotrelf,  p.  37.) 

B  as  in  English,  French,  &c. 

D  (the  eamej 

£  as  in  the  English  wprd  ihtrt ;  and  also  short  e,  as  in  me<;  &e. 

F  as  in  English,  dta 

G  English  g  haixl, as  Inganu, gone^  &c 

H  an  aspiration,  as  in  English,  Sec 

I  as  in  aiorifie,  aittdhma,  (or  English  ee;)  and  also  short  i  in  km. 

K  as  in  English. 

L  (the  same.) 

M  (the  same.) 

N  (the  same.) 

0  English  lone  o,  as  In  ro6c ;  and  also  the  o  in  some,  among,  oftese, 

dtc,  which,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  short  u  in  mft,  liiii,.&c 

(But  see  the  remarks  on  this  letter,  p.  39.) 
P     as  in  English,  &€. 
R     (the  same.) 

S     as  in  Enghsh  M  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
T     as  in  Eugliah,  Slc 
U     English  oo,  both  long  and  short ;  French  on. 

V  English  v,  German  ts,  Russian  (,  modem  Greek  |?. 
W  as  m  English ;  French  ou. 

Y  as  in  the  English  words^ ye^^yMi,  ice, 
Z     aa  in  English,  &c. 

VASAXiS. 

A  as  in  ang  (sounding  the  a  itself,  as  mfaiher.)  But  for  a  better  descrip- 

5  tbn  of  this  and  the  other  nasals,  see  the  Abte  on  the  Ahsolt,  p.  39. 

E  Imigf  as  in  qptg  (pronooneing  the  ey  as  in  tibey ;)  and  tkwrt,  as  in  the 

5  .       wordgwitei^;  Portuguese esifinal.  (See AbleonffceA*asa/s,p.ai.) 

1  hngf  as  in  tag ;  and  #W(,  as  in  tng;  Portuguese  m  final.    (See 
9  Mde  on  Ms  MwiU,  p.  39.) 


O     lm^9  9Akimfimgimutt»dm§ih%  oip  as  in  omw;)  French  on;  Portu- 

5  gi|eM  Ml  nnaL    Thi«  ebaraoter  will  «lio  be  used  for  o  abort 

noMoliied,  which  ia  very  nearly  the  same  with  ong  in  am9nr,jM 
thia  latter  is  equivalent  to.  ung  in  lung,  Sic,  See  ffalker's  Did. 
Frtnd^lef,  JVb.  165.  Bee  also  the  Ablet  &n  Hkt  Vowel  0>  etni  en 
llbeAhta^t,  p.  38,39. 

17'     as  in  oomg^  Portug^iese  um  i!nal.  . 

^  To  these  ahouM  be  added  a  character  ibr  the  naaal  atrti^  or 

ongf,  which  corresponds  to  our  o  in ybr,  nor^  &c.  And,  aa  I  have 
proposed  (in  p. 38),  to  denote  thia  vocal  sound,  when  not  nofolistd, 
by  «s,  00  it  would  be  most  strictly  conformable  to  my  plan,  to  de- 
lieie  the  same  vocal  sound,  when  it  is  ruuaiistd,  by  aw  or  otr.  Bui 

55    .     5 
perbapa  the  letter  a  itself,  ^with  the  cedilla  (a\  may  be  used 

without  inconvenience  for  this  broad  qasal  sound,  and  we  may 
still,  in  the  common  vowels,  reserve  the  simple  a  to  denote  the 
•  sottod  it  has  in  the  word  fuikat^  and  not  the  sound  of  aw.  For 
it  may  be  fiiund,  that  the  first  nasal  sound  iii  this  Table  ia  not 
common  in  the  Indian  languages ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be 
best  to  use  the  simple  a  for  the  broad  nasal  here  mentioned. 
5 


niPHTHONOS. 

▲I  English  %  in  pint. 

▲V  English  ow  in  Aoto,  net0,  &c.,  and  ou  in  oiir. 

lu  English  u  in  piirt ;  French  ton. 

Tu  to  be  used  at  the  beginning,  as  iu  may  be  in  the  middle  of  words. 

*  AnDITIOMAI.   CONSONANTS. 

DJ,  nsii,  or  DZH,    English  J  and  dg,  m  judge;  French  dg. 

PH,  as  in  the  English   words,  ihitj  thai;  tlie  d  of  the 

anodem  Greekis. 

]>a,ns;  ts,  tz,  English  is  in  the  proper  name  Beisy;  German  and 
Italian  z;  German  e  before  the  vowels  e  andt; 
Polish  e  before  all  the  vowels  {  Rua^ua  itu  These 
lour  comf>oun(ls  being  nearly  alike  (aa  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau justly  observes  to  me)  the  ear  of  the  writer  must 
direct  him  which  to  use,  as  the  respective  consonants 
predominate. 

OH,  See  kh  below. 

ex,  or  OS,  English  x  in  exampU^  exmeL 

Hw,  English  wh  in  toAo/,  when. 

KB,  gnttural,  like  the  Greek  z ;  Spaiiish  9,  g  and  j ;  German  <A ; 
Dutch  gk  1  have,  in  the  preceding'  pa|ier,  given  the 
preference  to  M  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  this 
j^uttqral  sound ;  but  gh  pronounced  as  the  Irish  do 
m  their  name  drogheda,  &e.,may  be  better,  incertnln 
cases,  where  this  girtturat  panakes  more  of  ttie  flat 
sound,  g>,  than  of  the  sharp  one,  4.  It  may  be  ob- 
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seired,  that  gk  has  been  already  oaed  id  aotneof  tba 

booka  priated  for  the  uae  of  the  Indiana. 
K8,    English  X  in  vMXxim^  txereut. 
XSH,  xi       ill  compUxidn^  xu  in  luxury.    The  formation  of  this 

combination  would  be  obyioua;  but  as  the  sound  is 

actually  often  used  in  the  Delaware  language,  I  have 

thought  it  best  to  notice  it. 
Kw,  English  qu. 
LT  or  LT,  as  in  the  English  word  steelywrd;  French  I  moutQea, 

Spanish  tf,  Portuguese  Ih^  Italian  gl  before  i. 
ITT  or  m,  as  in  the  En[|[)iBb  proper  name  Bunyanf  and  the  words 

mwrn,  opinianf  etc. 
TH,  in  the  English  word  thin ;  Greek  6. 

'*  >  See  dv  above. 

T8H,  English  e^  in  thair;  Spaniab  d^  in  muck;  Italian  c 

before  e  and  t;  German  Uch ;  Russian  q. 

WT,  as  in  the  Delaware  language. 

ZH|  as  «  in  pleasure;  French  and  Portuguese /;  Polish  z, 

with  comma  orer  it  (z). 
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OZT   TBI   inDlAlf   LANOUAOIS. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eusha  Looms,  formeriy  qf  the  Minion  to  As 
Sandwich  Islands, 

RusBVTLLS,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  183SS. 

To  the  Correspoodiaf  Seeraury  of  th«  Ameriean  Lypoam. 

Dear  Sir  ;— Wheoj  two  years  since,  I  attended  the  Annual 
Meetmg  of  the  American  Lyceum,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Andover 
Convention  of  Teachers,  I  promised  you  a  copy  of  the  O-jip-ue* 
Spelling  Book,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Edwin  James,  and 
others,  I  had  formed  while  at  Mackinac,  a  year  or  two  previous. 
I  omitted  to  send  it  by  mail,  thinking  tliere  wouM  be  an  opportu- 
nity of  forwarding  it  by  private  conveyance.  For  a  time,  it 
escaped  my  memory ;  and  for  nearly  a  year  past,  I  have  been  con- 
fined with  sickness. 

The  orthography  which  I  adopted  is  similar,  in  most  respects, 
to  tliat  recommended  by  the  Hon.  John  Rckering,  for  writing  the 
Indian  Languages  of  North  America.    For  each  radical  sound, 

*  Pronounced  CMip-waj,  the  diphthon|p  ««,  beinf  eqairalent  to  tvsy.  The  u, 
combined  with  otber  vowels,  and  prononnoed  as  when  bj  thenuelTes,  lenders 
the  w  anneceissfy. 
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theie  is  a  separate  character)  and  this  character  has  always  the 
same  sound,  under  every  combination  which  can  be  made.  There 
is,  in  some  words,  a  slight  variation  of  the  sound  of  the  vowek ; 
but  this  variation  appears  to  be  m  qwmHty  only,  not  in  quality ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  improper  to  represent  it  by  a  different 
character.  These  variations  are  so  slight,  that  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  distinguish  them  by  marlu  of  quantity  in  the  ordinary 
Spelling  and  Reading  Lessons,  (although  they  are  thus  distin- 
guished in  the  Alphabet,)  except  in  the  vowels  a  and  o,  where  the 
variation  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the  distinction  by  marks,  of  some 
importance. 

in  the  Alphabet,  English  characters  are  used,  and  one  of  the 
sounds  of  the  English  letters  is  appropriated  to  each.  Thus  the 
a  is  sounded  as  heard  in  fathery  tlie  e,  as  a  mfatt^  or  e  in  they; 
the  »,  as  %  in  mackiney  the  o,  as  o  in  pole,  and  the  u,  as  oo  mfool. 
The  sound  of  the  diphthongs  is  simply  that  of  the  vowels  coqi- 
bined,  each  being  fully  sounded. 

When  a  person  has  learned  the  alphabet,  he  can,  in  every 
respect,  except  the  accent^  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  any 
word  in  the  language ;  and  a  native  who  knows  how  to  form 
letters  with  the  pen,  will,  in  writing,  always  spell  aright,  although 
he  may  have  never  before  seen  the  word  represanted  on  paper ; 
because  each  word  is  spelled  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced,  and  there 
are  not  two  ways  of  expressing  the  same  sound.  Suppose  a 
native  were  asked  to  write  the  word  ifoutn,  (pronounced  Kah- 
ween,)  he  could  find  no  combination  of  letters  that  would  produce 
this  sound,  except  the  one  I  have  given. 

The  nasal  sounds  in  the  O-jip-ue  language  are  numerous,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  cedilla  ;  by  which  means,  the  words  in 
which  they  occur,  are  shortened  three  or  four  letters.  Thus,  the 
sound  expressed  in  English  by  ahngJc,  is,  in  O-jip-ue,  expressed 
by  the  vowel  cr,  with  the  cedilla,  thus,  a.     In  like  manner,  we 

have  e  i  o,  be,  pronounced  aingTc^  eengky  oumgky  or  oangTc. 

These  sounds  often  occur  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  as  m 
to-ta-miy  (pronounced  to-tah-meengk.) 

There  are  some  sounds  which  appear  to  be  mterchangeable ; 
that  is,  different  sounds  are  applied  to  the  same  words  by  differ- 
ent mdividuals,  all  of  which  sounds  are  admitted  to  be  right. 
Thus  one  native  is  understood  to  say  O-jip-ue,  (O-jip-way,)  an- 
other, O-jib-ue,  another,  O-chip-ue,  and  another,  O-chib-ue ;  the 
jp  and  hy  and  thej  and  chy  (as  in  chip,")  being  interchangeable. 
A  similar  defect  is  found  in  most  or  all  of  the  dialects  of  the  Poly- 
nesian language,  and,  I  believe,  also  in  the  Cherokee,  as  I  recol- 
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lect,  David  Btowb,  t  cKstinguished  Cherokee,  toedi'  lo  fpeak  oT 
^thesweeclangiiageof  Tsul4o-kee.'  At  ibe  Smdhficb  Ial«Mb» 
the  obscurity  arisiDg  from  this  fouice  has  been  obmted»  by  r^ecl* 
ing  one  of  each  of  the  interchangeable  letters.  Thus  the  r  and  t, 
the  b  and  9,  are  not  now  used  by  the  missionanesy  escepi  in  spell- 
ing feragn  words.  Before  this  phm  was  agveed  upon,  the  word 
^  Ke-a-la-ke^ku-a'  (the  bay  where  Capt.  CmA  was  hilled)  Sttdvl 
be  spelled  m  sixteen  diffisrent  ways,  and  each  way  would  be  ri^t« 
In  the  O-iip-ue  language,  I  found  some  words,  diat  by  the  use  of 
the  interchangeable  letters,  might  be  spelled  sixty-four  dtflfercnt 
ways ;  and  yet  either  or  all  of  these  ways,  pronounced  as  wihtep, 
wouM  be  ccHuidered  correct  by  every  native.  In  the  Speffing 
Book,  I  have  omitted  one  of  each  of  these  letters.  Wheth^  tha 
misaonaries  of  the  American  Board  will  choose  to  make  use  of  the 
letters  I  hav^  retained,  or  prrfer  those  rejected,  1  know  not,  nor  is 
it  much  matter. 

But,  I  had  no  intention  of  writing  an  Essay,  when  I  commenced 
this  letter,  and  will  not  pursue  the  subject  fiirtber.  I  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  ind  hope  the  American  Lyceum 
will  greatly  prosper.  Our  village  Lyceum^  in  this  place,  his  been 
productive  of  much  benefit,  to  the  members  and  to  die  community, 
during  the  past  season. 

Exiract  of  a  letter  Jirom  HxnaT  B.  Schoolceaft,  Esq. 

MlCBILIMACKiyAC,  OcT.  10,  1834. 

You  ask,  '  whether  a  syllabic,  or  semi-syUabic  alphabet  cannot 
be  applied  to  our  Indian  tongues  ? '  Doubtless  it  might.  But  I 
think  the  syllabic  a  cumbrous  system  of  notation.  I  think  Cham* 
poUion  gives  the  term  phonetic  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  system, 
which  is  a  hieroglyphic-syllabic,  differing  but  little  from  the  actual 
system  of  our  Indians.  Whole  words  are  implied  by  the  signs; 
and  it  is  inferred,  that  the  order  of  the  signs  implied  something  like 
a  syntax.  The  Chinese  is  certainly  an  improvement,  so  far  as 
respects  certainty  in  the  conveyance  of  meaning ;  but  it  is  laborious 
and  clumsy  beyond  all  parallel.  The  Cherokee  alphabet  is  an 
attempt  of  modem  date,  but  bating  the  surprising  fact,  of  its 
bemg  the  invention  of  an  Indian,  it  is  liable  to  serious  objectioos. 

I  have  long  believed  that  a  peculiar  character  could  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  in  writing  our  Indian  dialect.  Brevity  and 
precision,  are  the  two  great  objects  to  be  attained  by  it.  Our 
vowels  are  so  vaguely  employed,  tliat  neither  Mr.  Pickering's, 
(which  is  very  clever,)  nor  any  other  system  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine,  is  free  firom  objections.  Diphthongs  are  a 
defect  in  aul  systems  of  notaticHi,  and  they  can  only  be  avoided  by 
the  invention  of  peculiar  x^haracters. 
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I  wOl,  sometime,  if  conyenient,  submit  to  joa  my  attempts  in 
this  way,  with  the  northern  languages,  belieying,  although  it  should 
subserve  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  a  literary  cnriostty^  you  wilt 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject.  I  will  merely  add,  that  the  con- 
eeption  of  my  system  of  characters,  is  purely  a  mathematical  one, 
and  is  based,  as  a  principle,'  on  divisions  and  combinations  of.  a 
cube,  circle,  quadrangle,  &c. 

I  am  not  insensible,  however,  to  the  claimsof  a  syllabic  system, 
the  excellency  of  which,  must  forever  depend  essentially  on  the 
cleverness  of  the  invention,  and  its  ready  adaption  to  the  convey- 
ance of  clear  and  rapid  conceptions. 
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Extract  of  a  letter/ram  the  Rev.  Gardner  B.  Perrt«  of  Bradford^  Mass. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  state  of  my  health,  I  would  have  given 
an  earlier  i;eply  to  yours  of  the  14th  of  March.  And  now,  I  shall 
not,  on  that  account,  be  able  to  give  so  full  an  accoimt  as  I  could 
wish,  of  the  Institution  to  which  you  refer. 

The  '  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association '  is,  what  its  name 
implies,  an  association  of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
school  instruction  ;  though  others,  like  myself,  not  actually  occu- 
pied in  that  employment  have,  by  indulgence,  been  permitted  to 
job  it,  and  take  part  m  its  deliberations.  Its  life  and  vigor,  bow- 
ever,  are  in  those  engaged  in  teaching.  It  is  five  years  since  its 
organization.  Its  meetings  are  senu-annud,  and  conUnue  two  days. 
These  have  b^en  held  at  Topsfield  Academy,  the  proprietors  of 
which  have  generously  granted  the  free  use  of  it  to  the  society. 

These  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  supported,  fix>m 
the  first ;  and  evidently,  with  increasing  interest  and  usefulness. 

The  exercises  are  Lectures,  generally  four  or  five,  on  subjects 
ednnected  with  the  design  of  the  association.  It  has  always  been 
the  wish,  to  have  these  of  a  practical  tendency.  I  have  written  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf,  to  send  you  a 
Hst  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  treated  upon  in  these  exer- 
cises, whk;h  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do,  if  his  engagements  allow. 

After  each  lecture,  it  is  the  habit  of  the  Society  to  discuss  the 
principles  advanced  in  it,  freely  ;  and  to  make  whatever  observai- 
tions  on  the  subject  discussed,  are  diBemed  important. 

Subjects  for  discussion  are  also  given  out,  on  which  the  members 
speak. 

Subjects  are  also  assigned  to  members  on  which  they  are  ei^- 
pected  to  report. 
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Among  these  have  been  the  comparative  merits- of  the  various 
school  books  before  the  public ;  the  princijdes  (^  government ; 
what  studies  should  be  introduced  into  common  schoob ;  school 
houses,,  be. 

On  this  last  subjeet  I  will  remark,  that  a  committee  visited 
nearly  all  the  school  houses  in  the  county,  took  their  dimensions, 
noted  their  condition,  the  manner  of  teaching,  &c. ;  making  a  very 
laborious  and  important  report,  which  was  drawn  up  with  mucji 
labor  and  ability,  by  Mr.  Francis  Vose,  formerly  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  .  In  this,  perhaps,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  as  you  refer  to  school  houses  particularly,  that  I  took 
some  part.  And  as  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity,  I  will 
just  add,  that  I  vnl\y  as  you  request,  furnish  the  American  Lyceum 
with  a  model  or  draft  oMhe  one  you  mention,  at  as  early  a  period 
as  I  can  well  do  it. 

The  Society  have  collected  at  their  deposit,  at  Topsfield,  a 
large  number  of  the  various  school  books,  and  works  upon  educa- 
tion, and  intend  to  have^  there  a  copy  of  all  books  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as  fast  as  they  can  be  collected.  Many  of  these  are  donations 
from  the  authors  and  publishers. 

There  is,  also,  a  collection  of  minerals ;  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  enrich  the  deposit  by  botanical  specimens. 

There  is,  also,  a  collection  of  school  apparatus  ;  and  one  of  the 
exercises  of  the  Society  has  often  been  to  exhibit  and  explam  the 
use  and  manner  of  teaching  by  them. 

Perhaps  I  shall,  pass  unnoticed  some  things  which  deserve  par- 
ticular attention.  But  I  will  proceed  to  some  of  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages which  have  arisen  from  this  institution. 

1.  It  has  increased  acquaintances  among  teachers,  and  so  ex* 
tended  social  enjoyment. 

2.  By  bringing  before  the  community  the  talents,  industry  and 
enterprise  of  instructors,  it  has  greatly  elevated  them  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  community.  And  this  deservedly  ;  for  (I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak,  not  being  of  the  number)  there  is  not  b  the 
county  a  more  worthy  class  of  citizens.  Many  of  them  are  schol- 
ars of  the  highest  order  i  and  in  all  the  meetings,  the  most  gentle- 
nianly  conduct  and  feelmg  have  been  exhibited  by  all. 

3.  Much  information  has  been  mutually  given  in  respect  to 
the  modes  of  instruction  and  government.  While  the  various  sys- 
tems have  been  compared  and  balanced,  and  the  good  in  each 
silted  out  and  carried  home,  and  practised,  the  defects  have  been 
permitted  to  fall  and  be  forgotten. 

4.  It  has  excited  in  the  community  a  greater  mterest  in  educa- 
tion.   It  has  led  them  to  think  more  about  the  importance  of  good 
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schools,  and  produced  an  increased  willingness  to  provide  such,  for 
tbe^ing  generation,  and  a  forwardness  more  fully  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  means  of  knowledge, — books,  maps,  be. 

5.  It  has  directed  the  attention  of  society,  in  some  degree^  to 
the  importance  of  haying  suitable  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  schools;  and  I  believe  that  more  has  been  done  in  the  county 
in  building  and  repairing  school  houses,  during  the  two  last  years, 
than  in  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before. 

6.  It  has  led  to  a  milder  and  more  rational  mode  of  discipline 
in  school,  and  of  course,  to  better  and  more  effectual  government. 

7.  It  has  elevated  the  taste  of  the  youth — led  them  to  improve 
the  school  house  yards— cultivate  flowers  all  around  them ;  and 
firequendy,  to  ornament  the  rooms  with  the  blooming  beauties  of 
the  year.  It  has  convinced  some  instructors  and  parents,  that  it 
was  not  a  crime  in  a  child  to  love  a  rose,  or  a  fault  to  pin  upon 
the  walls  of  the  house  a  *  posy '  of  opening  flowei-s. 

8.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  many  useful  studies 
into  the  common  and  higher  schools ;  and  ia  awakening  among 
the  young,  a  greater  interest  in  school,  and  an  increased  desire  to 
improve. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  which,  I  am  confident,  have, 
to  a  good  degree,  resuhed  from  the  efforts  of  the  society.  I  might, 
with  equal  propriety ^  refer  to  others,  of  perhaps  equal,  or  greater 
importance.  ^  I  regard  the  institution  as  among  the  most  interesting 
and  useful.  I  have  found  much  enjoyment,  and  the  means  of 
much  improvement,  at  the  meetings  1  have  attended  ;  and  I  have 
attended  nearly  all. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  could  I  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Lyceum  this  spring ;  but  I  have  no  rational  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  do  it.  I  have  read,  with  nmch  interest,  the 
doings  of  that  body ;  and  have  no  doubt,  great  and  extensive  good 
will  result  from  their  efforts.  I  hope  the  Institution  v,i\l  flourish, 
and  the  field  of  its  useful  operations  enlarge,  and  the  number  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  help  on  its  purposes  increase,  until  your 
highest  anticipations  be  more  than  realized.  An  enlightened 
mind  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  perfect  the  human  character ;  but 
it  is  that  witliout  which,  man  will  never  be  what  it  is  his  privilege 
to  become.  Nor  should  any  one  feel  that  he  comes  up  to  the 
great  purposes  of  his  existence,  unless  he  puts  forth  his  best 
effort^  to  improve  in  useful  knowledge,— or  that  he  has  discharged 
his  obligations  of  benevolence  to  others,  if  he  fails  to  excite  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  menial  powers,  and  hold  out 
means  for  such  a  cultivation. 
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DOMESTIC    HABITS. 
(Conmranieatod  ft>r  the  Annoli  of  Edocatioo.) 

In  advising  as  to  (be  course  of  early  female  education,  t  have 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  cuftivatihg,  in  childhood,  the  habits  of 
Temperance,  Order,  Activity,  Industry,  and  Self-command,  as 
essential  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  usefulness  of  woman. 

There  is  another  branch  of  female  education  of  the  first  impor- 
tance which  involves  many  particulars,  but  may  be  termed,  the 
preparation  for  domestic  life.  This  involves  both  habit  and 
sktil  in  domestic  employments. 

We  must  begin  with  forming  domestic  habits.  No  quality  is 
more  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  female  character ;  and  without 
it  there  will  never  be  patience  in  the  acquisition  of  domestic  skilL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  disposition  is  best  cultivated  by 
giving  domestic  employments.  Useless  objects  and  occupations 
soon  tire  us.  Splendid  furniture  and  ornaments,  and  mere  amuse- 
ments, produce  a  weariness,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  but  by 
perpetual  change.  On  this  plan,  how  many  families  are  made, 
not  automatons,  unfortunately,  but  locomotives,  active  only  in  vain 
and  mischievous  efforts  for  *  some  new  thing.'  As  capable  of 
happiness  as  their  neighbors,  they  have  never  learned  the  true 
mode  of  enjoying  it.  They  promenade  the  streets  ;  they  tvander 
from  shop  to  shop,  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street, 
gathering  every  subject  for  vanity  or  trifling,  every  secret  or  wit- 
ticism, of  report  they  can  find,  to  enlarge  their  supply  of  occupa- 
tion for  idle  hours.  Such  *  busy-bodies  '  always  leave  their  own 
duties  undone,  or  ill-done  ;  and  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  own 
concerns,  necessarily  leads  them  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
affairs  of  others,  and  to  interrupt  them  in  their  occupations,  or 
interfere  with  their  peace. 

I^t  the  daughter  then  be  guarded  against  this  pernicious  fault. . 
Let  her  be  trained  to  feel,  that  her /r5f  great  duty,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  is  at  home — that  she 
is  her  mother's  natural  assistant  or  substitute,  in  the  care  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  family.  When  she  has  well-learned  the  lesson 
of  obedience  and  self-command,  she  may  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  other  children,  but  not  till  then.  Under  the 
direction  of  her  mother,  she  may,  in  this  way,  complete  her  course 
of  training  in  self-government,  and  learn  to  imitate  her  heavenly 
father  who  is  '  kind  even  to  the  evil  and  unthankful.' 
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But  ihe  must  also  learn  in  the  nursery,  that  peculiar  duty  of 
woman, — -the  care  of  th6  feeble  and  the  sick.  Every  family,  and 
every  child,  are  every  day  liable  to  accident  and  disease.  Nothing 
in  the  nursery  is  so  important  as  habitual  care  to  prevent  disease, 
and  to  relieve  pain,  or  remove  the  cause  at  once,  when  it  oc- 
curs. More  can  be  accomplished  to  secure  the  health  of  children 
by  the  faithful,  interested  nurse,  always  present,  than  by  the  ab- 
sent physician,  however  skilful,  in  occasional  visits,  which  often 
prove  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  office,  the  elder  sisters, 
and  each  of  them,  ais  they  grow  up,  should  be  taught  and  accus- 
tomed to  fill.  For  this  purpose,  she  must  acquire,  not  mierely 
skill  in  watching  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  her.  charge.  Pres; 
ence  of  mind,  gentleness  of  disposition,  combined  with  firmness  of 
resolution,  are  indispensable  to  the  good  nurse.  These  must, 
therefore,  b^  cultivated  and  matured  by  constant  practice. 
Daughters  who  are  not  trained  in  this  manner,  can  never  be  safely 
entrusted  with  the  health  of  a  family.  Poor  and  pitiable  matrons — 
still  poorer  and  more  pitiable,  theircompanions,  and  their  families ! 

But  the  nursery  is  not  the  only  place  for  domestic  duties  and  skill. 
Humble  as  the  theme  is,  we  cannot  complete  our  view  of  female 
education  without  descending  to  the  kitchen  :  for  the  table  of  the 
king  himself  must  be  furnished  from  it ;  and  even  the  health  of 
the  family  depends  upon  its  right  management.  Order,  and  skill, 
and  vigilance  must  begin  there,  or  comfort  can  never  inhabit  the 
house.  She  who  governs  it  must  learn  in  the  pnly  way  possible — 
by  acquiring  practical  skill  in  all  that  is  to  be  done.  This  is 
un  every  day  business y  not  to  be  accomplished  by  one  great  eSort, 
or  by  some  wonderful  plan,  but  by  the  regular,  returning  care  of 
a  directing  eye,  and  a  skilful  hand.  The  mistress  of  a  house  be- 
comes a  pitiable  cypher,  if  she  has  not  the  practical  knowledge  to 
direct  the  when,  and  the  where,  and  the  how^  of  everything  that 
concerns  her  family  afiiirs ;  and  she  can  leara  this  only  by  experi- 
ence. Respect  is  paid  to  authority,  only  when  those  who  exert 
it  know  how  to  give  directions  in  the  right  time,  and  the  right 
manner. 

Let  the  daughter,  then,  as  much  as  possible,  learn  every  part  of 
household  duty,  |7rac/icaZ/y.  It  was  a  wise  step  in  a  circle  of 
ladies  in  one  of  our  cities,  to  finish  the  education  of  their  daughters 
in  a  cookery  school.  They  attended  punctually,  and  daily,  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  long  enough  to  give  them  a  competent 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  economy  of  the 
kitchen.  Their  works  praised  them  ;  and  the  convenience  and 
pleasure  of  a  well  regulated,  economical,  and  healthy  table  was  the 
reward  of  their  efforts.  Regularity  and  order  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  the  house,  because  the  whole  was  directed  with 
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intelligence  and  skill.  The  incessant  causes  of  scolding,  and  (ret'* 
fulness,  and  discontent,  were  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  tbe 
training  which  not  only  gave  these  matrons  habits  of.  industry  and 
sei^ommand  for  themselves,  but  taught  them  how  to  direct  tbe 
employments  of  others  with  regularity  and  success. 

In  visiting  the  house  of  Mrs. ,  every  one  is  ready  taask, 

*  How  could  you  bring  your  family  to  this  regular,  quiet,  pleasant 
state?'  The  simple  answer  is,  'By  understanding  what  eveiy 
one  ought  to  do,  and  how  it  was  done,  by  beginning  right  and  per- 
severing in  the  right  course,  until  every  one  knew  her  dutiiss,  and 
could  do  them  well.'  A  course  of  actions  will  form  a  habit;  and 
habit,  we  know,  is  second  nature.  In  this  way,  hard  things  become 
easy,  and  labor  pleasant.  Idleness  will  be  at  length  painful,  and 
fretfulness,  intolerable.  It  will  be  easier  to  do  right,  than  to  resist 
the  steady  current  of  order  in  the  family ;  and  every  disturber  of 
the  peace  will  be  frowned  upon,  as  an  enemy  of  the  whole. 

And  while  I  am  urging  this  duty,  I  cannot  help  alluding  to  the 
sad  neglect  of  it  in  modern  days.  VVhat  is  to  be  the  history  of  tbe 
rising  generation  ?     Must  it  be  told  in  language  like  this  ? 

— '  Fashion,  and  accomplishments,  and  amusements,  and  unneces- 
sary display  in  literature  and  science,  absorbed  the  whole  time  of 
the  females  of  this  period.  Domestic  cares  and  virtue  seem  to 
have  descended  to  the  tomb  with  their  Grandames,  or  to  be  con- 
signed with  their  pictures  to  the  garret.  Their  domestic  skill  was 
lost,  and  their  domestic  habits  forgotten  or  despised  ;  and  when  the 
tale  was  told  by  some  relic  of  former  days,  or  appealed  to  as  an 
example,  it  was  only  met  with  a  suppressed  smile  at  such  anti- 
quated notions,  or  an  open  scoff,  at  those  who  busied  themselves 
at  home  in  ignorance,  or  submitted  to  be  slaves  to  their  husbands 
and  children.  The  immediate  consequences  were  such  as  niight 
be  anticipated.  The  wealth  which  industry  abroad  and  frugality 
at  home. had  accumulated,  was  scattered  by  indolence  and  igno- 
rance, and  prodigal  expense.  The  noble  dwellings  which  it  had 
iraised  and  furnished,  were  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  extravagance, 
or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  others,  which  soon  shared  tbe 
same  fate.  Many  a  mechanic,  who  grew  rich  by  the  obsolete  vir- 
tues of  industry  and  economy,  occupied  the  splendid  house  of  those 
who  looked  down  upon  him,  and  despised  his  virtues ;  and  his 
daughters  held  the  first  station  in  society,  while  those  of  his  em- 
ployer might  be  found  in  some  obscure  corner,  with  little  to  cover 
them  but  worn-out  finery,  and  apparently,  with  little  to  sustain 
them  but  their  pride  in  what  they  had  been.  Nay,  the  domestic 
was  often  to  be  seen  taking  the  place  of  his  master,  and  occupying 
the  station  from  which  his  children  had  fallen,  by  the  neglect  of 
forming  domestic  and  industrious  habits  in  their  education.' — 
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Whether  this  shall  be  the  record  of  the  whole  generation  or  not, 
such  is,  unhappily,  the  history  of  many  a  familyy  and  is  likely  to 
be  that  of  many  more.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  even  obtain  a  hearing, 
from  those  who  have  already  begun  this  course.  The  whirlpool 
seldom  permits  any  to  escape  who  have  once  entered,  even  its 
margin.  But  those  who  are  approaching  it  may,  perhaps,  bear  me ; 
and  I  warn  tliem,  that  they  guard  against  its  powerful  current  be- 
fore \i  is  too  late ;  for  I  have  witnessed  more  examples  than  I  can 
mention,  of  its  ruinous  effects. 

I  am  aware  that  economy  and  its  attendant  train  of  minor  vir* 
tues,  are  old  fashioned  matters.  .  They  are  found  in  here  and 
there  a  family  ;  but  the  very  names  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
dictionaries  of  the  last  century.  But  there  is  a  section  in  an  old 
book,  too  seldom  studied — the  last  counsel  of  a  wise  man — which 
recommends  them  ;  and  as  it  describes  particularly  the  virtues  and 
the  defects  of  women,  it  ought  to  be  often  read  by  mothers  and 
daughters.  Although  not  new,  its  very  antiquity,  I  trust,  will  give 
it  authority  with  most  readers ;  and  in  addition  to  other  salutary 
truths,  they  will  learn  that  in  female  education,  and  iti  female  du? 
ties  above  all  things,  '  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.' 

S£N£X« 


REVIEW  OF  LECTURES  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

Tke  Mroduciary  Discount  and  ihe  Lectures  ddwertd  he/ore  (he  ^ineriean 
Institute  of  instrueiiony  in  August,  1834.  Including  the  Journal  f^ 
the  Proceedings,  and  a  list  of  the  Officers,  Published  under  the  Diree* 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Ceoiiors.  Bootou :  Cttfter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1835. 
8?o.    pp.37& 

We  have  perused  most  of  the  fectures  in  this  volume  with 
interest,  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  see,  how  many  of  its  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  illustration,  in  one  form  or  other,  of  the  truths 
which  we  have  made  it  our  great  object  to  present,  that  Lutruo- 
tion  is  not  Education^ — and  that  the  most  essential  part  of  educa- 
tion is  Moral  education, — the  cultivation  of  the  heart, — the  im- 
provement of  the  character.  It  forms  the  leading  topic  of  the  In- 
troductory discourse,  and  is  designed  to  be  the  principal  subject 
of  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Carll,  while  it  is 
insisted  on  or  alluded  to,  by  other  lecturers,  and  the  principle  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  that  the  Bible  must  be  tha  basis  of  a  right  moral 
education. 


864  Importance  of  Moral  Edueation. 

In  the  lotrodoctory  Discourse,  Mr.  Cashiog  proposes  to  illus- 
trate '  the  true  uses  of  instruction.'  He  aihides  to  the  false  con- 
clusipns  sometimes  drawn,  from  the  eotemporaneous  advance  of 
knowledge  and  crime,  which  even  some  modem  politicians  have 
been  weak  enough  to  bring  forward  against  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, and  shows  their  fallacy. 

'  We  think  Mr.  Qushing  does  not  distinguish,  with  sufficient  care, 
.the  mere  communication  of  '  good  opinions,  and  right  principles,' 
by  instruction,  and  the  *  moral  ctdture/  which  he  speaks  of  in 
the  same  paragraph,  and  without  which,  every  parent  and  teacher 
knows,  that  mere  instruction  is  almost  unavailing.  We  mention 
this,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  as  to  meet  an  error 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  ill  success  of  many  who  are  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  to  improve  mankind,  and  who  seem  to  im- 
agine, that  if  they  can  only  fill  the  ear,  and  load  the  memory  with 
instructions  and  directions^  the  effect  will  as  certainly  follow,  as 
from  the  remedies  administered  by  the  physician. 

But  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  C.,  present  this  subject  in 
the  right  light. 

*It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  questions  recur  upon  men  from 
time  to  time ;  and  bow  coniiniially  we  travel  over  and  retread  anew  the 
same  field  of  dispute  in  successive  nges.  That  profound  thinker,  John 
Locke,  insisted,  in  his  day,  upon  this  capital  object  of  Education,  inoral 
cultivation.  ^^  It  is  virtue,  then,  direct  virtue,'  be  says  in  his  Tboiigbts 
concerning  Education^  **  which  is  the  bard  and  valuable  part  to  be 
aiiQed  at  in  education,  and  not  a  forward  pertncss,  or  any  little  arts  of 
shifting.  All  other  considerations  should  give  way  and  be  postponed  to 
this.  This  is  the  solid  and  siibstantinl  good,  which  tutors  should  not 
only  read,  lecture  and  talk  of,  but  the  labor  and  art  of  education  should 
furnbh  the  mind  with,  and  fasten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the  young 
man  had  a  true  relish  of  it,  and  placed  his  strength,  his  glory  and  hie 

Sleasure  in  it."  To  the  same  effect  is  Lord  Karnes,  who  says,  in  bis 
lints  on  Education :  "  It  appears'  unaccountable  that  our  teachers,  gene- 
rally, have  directed  tbeir  instructions  to  the  head,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  heart.  From  Aristotle  down  to  Locke,  books  without  number 
liave  been  compiled  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  understanding, 
few  in  proportion  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  affections."  And  so 
Milton,  also,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  Letter  on  Education,  premises  that, 
"  The  end,  then,  of  learning  is  to  repair  the  niin  of  our  first  parents,  by 
inquiring  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him, 
to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest,  by  fXMsesaing  our 
souls  of  true  virtue^  which,  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faitb, 
makes  up  the  highest  perfection.^'  And  these  are  the  suggestions  of  the 
truest  and  most  practical  wisdom  not  less  than  of  venerable  names  and 
exalted  authority:  considerations,  which  have  emtrely  escaped  those^ 
who  so  much  depreciate  the  uses  of  InstnictioB  in  the  improvement  of 
society.' 

Mr.  Gushing  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  we  have  giveu  some  aecouut  m 
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former  Dumbers^  and  the  erroneous  impression  produced  with 
regard  to  the  connection  of  knowledge  and  crime  in  our  own 
country.  •  The  truth  on  this  subject  is  summed  up  in  the  remark 
of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  debate  before  alluded  to.  '  KMwhdgt 
is  power  in  whatever  way  it  is  used  ;  but  whether  that  power  will 
be  available  to  virtue,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  education  which 
has  been  given.' 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Burton  on  fixing  the  Attention  of  the 
Young,  is  principally  occupied  in  exposing  the  evils  of  emulation, 
and  in  offering  as  a  substitute,  motives  which  shall  tend  to  improve, 
instead  of  impairing  the  moral  character.  He  believes,  ^and  we 
have  found  it  to  be  true  in  our  own  experience,)  that  telp-etnula^ 
tion,  excited  and  cherished  by  constant  examination  and  registry 
of  a  pupil's  progress,  will  be  equally  effectual,  and  far  more  saie 
and  useful  in  its  operation.  He  urges,  with  great  force,  the  impor- 
tance, and  the  Qtility  of  employing  benetfokncCf  and  consdenct^  as 
motives  to  study,  in  place  of  the  doubtful,  dangerous  principle  of 
rivalry ;  and  closes  with  the  important  suggestion,  that  in  order  to 
excite  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  bis  studies,  the  teacher  must  hve 
his  work^  and  be  devoted  to  it.  We  have  copied,  in  a  subsequent 
article,  an  extract  from  this  interesting  lecture. 

Mr.  Abbott's  excellent  lecture  on  the  Duties  of  Parents,  has 
been  widely  scattered,  and  fully  examined  in  our  pages. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Carll  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and 
excellent  on  the  subject  of  early  education.  It  is  not,  however, 
consistent  with  the  simple,  business-like  course  which  a  lectures 
before  the  Institute  should  pursue,  nor  as  we  think,  with  his  influ^ 
ence  upon  the  minds  of  others,  to  occupy  twenty  pages  of  a  lec- 
ture on  ^Maternal  Instruction,'  with  the  education  of  the  mother, 
and  her  entrance  on  married  life.  Mr.  Carll  has  also  unfortu- 
nately followed  the  example  of  some  lecturers  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  asserted,  in  the  same  peremptory  manner  in  which 
they  have  denied,  some  religious  floctrines  which  he,  in  common 
with  a  large  part  of  the  religious  community,  consider  fundamental 
in  education.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  lecture,  which  is  de- 
voted to  its  appropriate  subject,  is  simple,  clear,  and  interesting, 
and  presents,  in  a  strong  light,  the  necessity  of  commencing  edu- 
cation with  the  first  habits  of  the  child,  arid  of  employing  obedi-^ 
ence  as  its  first  moral  regulator,  and  of  enlightening  and  cuhivating, 
with  great  care,  and  as  early  as  possible,  that  ill-understood  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  which,  if  neglected,  is  but  a  blind  guide,  and 
if  once  perverted,  becomes  the  means  of  ruin. 

Mr.  Wiuslow's  lecture  on  Innovations  in  Education,  gives  the 
proper  prominence  to  moral  culture,  and  presents,  in  our  view,  its 
true  principles,  and  the  only  basi9  upon  whbh  they  can  securely 
81* 
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rest.  '  We  mustgwe  to  the  Bibk  mpreme  authorky^  hotii  in  our 
familiee  and  ichoolsJ  In  his  remarks  on  iDtellectuai  educatioii,  be 
adopts  the  so^ind  priociple,  that  ^  as  we  estimate  a  mechafiic's  edu- 
cation, not  by  the  quantity  of  bis  materials,  but  by  his  dexterity  to 
work  them  into  beauty  and  utility,  so  do  we  estimate  a  scholar's 
education,  not  so"  much  by  bis  stock  of  knowledge,  as  by  his 
ability  to  explore,  originate,  and  wisely  use  it.'  To  acquire  this 
ability,  be  observes  that  nothing  but  severe  study  can  avail,  and 
justly  condemns  those  innovations  which  attempt  to  dispense  with 
it,  and  to  produce  '  a  luxurious  growth  of  mushroom  scholars.' 
He  speaks  loosely  and  inaccurately,  as  we  think,  on  some  subjects, 
with  which  he  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar  in  all  their  bearings ; 
but  his  general  remarks  might  be  expanded,  with  great  advantage, 
into  a  useful  lecture. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  we  regret  that  a  gentleman, 
whose  views  we  believe  are  so  sound  on  this  point,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  physiology  places  him  above  the  danger  of  mistake 
in  .regard  to  the  connection  of  mind  and  body,  should  express  his 
opinions  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  dissatisfy  some  of  the  most  ardent 
and  edigbtened  friends  of  thorough  education,  or  that  he  should 
say  one  ^prd  to  encourage  the  petty  vanity  of  carrying  about  an 
attenuated :and  feeble  frame,  as  an  evidence  of  genius  or  learning. 
We  cannot  conceal  our  surprise,  that  amidst  the  wreck  of  ex- 
cellence and  carefulness  we  annually  witness,  amidst  the  constant 
demands  of  this  age  of  activity  for  vigorous  and  efficient  as  well  as 
learned  laborers,  and  with  the  melancholy  examples  before  us,  of 
noble  minds,  buried  in  the  ruins  of  bodies  too  feeble  to  endure 
the  efforts  to  which  they  are  called,  Mr.  Winslow  should  have 
said  anything  to  discourage  the  attempt,  to  train  up  young  men 
with  a  conkitution  fitted  to  encounter  difficulties  and  endure 
hardships. 

.  Those  who  may  have  doubts  excited  on  this  subject,  will  find 
some  reply  to  objections  in  the  subsequent  lecture  ol  Mr,  Green, 
on  Manual,  and  Mental  Labor,  although  it  is  marked  with  imper- 
fections fcQit^ihe  hasty  manner  of  its  preparation,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  engagements  and  ill  health.*  He  presents  facts  in  his 
own  history,  which  will  show  that  muscular  exercise  is  not  without 
its  use,  in  facilitating  intellectual  improvement.  Our  own  expe- 
rience fully  settles  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  we  received  from 
One  who  had  long  observed  the  habits  of  literary  men.    '  There  is 

*It  it  dae  to  Mr.  Green  to  state,  that  nothing  hut  hia  deep  intereat  in  the 
canae,*  would  have  induced  hii9  to  undertake  the  lecture  in  hia  circum- 
atancea ;  that  he  was  arrested  hy  diaeaae  on  bis  way  to  Boston,  and  sent  on  the 
lecture  as  reqoested ;  and  that  nnfortunately,  it  waa  never  returned  to  him  fix 
rerision  oi  oooection,  at  say  atage  of  its  puhlieatioa. 


no  complete  repose  from  mental  (nervous)  labor,  but  in  bodily 
(museuhr)  labor/  But  we  will  not  do  injustice  to  this  subject  bj 
so  hasty  a  notice  as  can  here  be  given  to  it. 

We  regret  that  the  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  should  have  so  far 
mistaken  the  objects  of  the  Institute-  as  to  spend  two  thirds  of  his 
time  in  a  history  of  the  science. 

Dr. .  Gould,  in  his  lecture  on  Natural  history,  pursued  a  plain^ 
practical  course,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  sliow,  that  while  it  is  a 
subject  of  boundless  extent,  '  it  lies  within  the  scope  of  the  obser- 
vation of  every  youth,'  to  acquire  all  the  facts  of  practical  im- 
portance to  himself.  He  advises,  that  instead  of  wasting  the 
pupil's  time  in  beginning  with  the  complex  systems  of  classification, 
which  generally  prove  the  termination  of  his  studies,  he  should  be 
led  to  observe  the  plants,  and  minerals,  and  animals,  and  insects, 
around  him,  and  to  learn  their  names  and  uses  as  he  meets  with 
them,  reserving  their  scientific  arrangement,  until  he  has  a  stock  of 
materials  and  facts  accumulated.  He  recommends  the  study  as  a 
valuable  mental  exercise,  as  a  means  of  ren[K)ving  prejudices  and 
groundless  fears,  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  sentiments,  and 
as  leading  to  the  vigorous  exercise  and  the  relaxation  of  mind  so 
essential  to  the  student's  health.  , 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Farley  on  the  improvement  of  Common 
Schools,  which  we  passed  over  in  following  the  trace  of  moral  edu- 
cation, presents  in  a  very  just  and  happy  manner,  some  of  the 
defects  of  our  schools,  and  urges,  above  all,  the  necessity  of  an 
enlightened  and  active  body  of  supervisors.  When  will  the  com- 
munity feel  that  their  schools  need  as  much  the  constant  supervi- 
sion of  qualified  men,  as  their  alms-houses  and  their  sheep-folds  ! 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  admirable  lecture  of  Judge 
Story,  on  the  importance  and  practicability  of  teaching  our  youth 
the  Science  of  gpvemmenl.  While  he  observes  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  difficult  sciences,  he  urges,  that  m 
a  government  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  free,  as  ours, — the 
last  and  most  delicate  experiment  which  has  been  made  on 
man's  capacity  of  self-government, — it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, that  all  who  have  any  influence  over  its  movements — that 
every  American  citizen — should  be  familiar  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution,  and  with  the  general  truths  which 
have  been  established  by  the  experience  of  other  nations. 

We  can  cheerfully  recommend  this  volume  to  our  readers,  as 
one  which  contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  practical,  and  less 
that  is  merely  theoretic,  and  general,  and  rhetorical^  than  some 
which  have  previously  appeared.  We  cannot  but  regret,  that  the 
small  sales  of  previous  volumes  necessarily  limit  the  benefits  of 
this  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  who  may  purchase  th« 
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small  edition  authorized,  and  we  fear,  will  be  sCiH  nore  resttieteJ 
by  the  late  appearance  and  price  of  the  woik,  both  of  wbichare 
unavoidable  in  the  present  mode  of  publication.  We  eamesdj 
hope,  that  the  plan  of  publisbing-the^  lectures  as  they  are  received, 
in  a  periodical  and  cheaper  form,  will  be  adopted,  or  that  sonoe 
other  mode  will  be  devised  to  place  aU  which  have  any  pcactioal 
value,  within  the  reach  of  instructors,  at  an  early  period.  The 
liberality  of  the  state,  while  it  furnishes  rae^ns  for  this  parpose, 
imposes  new  obligations  on  the  Institute,  not  to  consult  its  own 
dignity,  by  printing  a  few  copies  of  an  elegant  volume,  but  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  it  collects,  on  that  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
plan,  of  which  the  late  Chancellor  of  England  has  fiimished  so 
noble  an  example. 


EMULATION  IN  COLLEO£8. 

(Extraetod  from  a  Leoture  before  the  Amerieui  Inititale  of  InitnicUoD.    By  Wauisii  BcftTow.) 

What  is  emulation  as  it  has  been  applied  in  education?  It 
is  the  desire  to  outdo  others  who  belong  to  the  same  class  and  are 
engaged  in  the  same  studies.  It  amounts  to  close  and  personal 
rivalry,  and  implies  that  if  one  gains  and  rejoices,  another  must 
lose  and  regret.  Certain  external  distinctions  are  offered  as  marks 
of  superiority.  In  common  schools,  there  is  the  head,  and  the 
graduations  of  honor  thence  to  the  foot.  Then  there  are  medals, 
books,  and  certificates,  held  up  as  prizes  to  be  contended  for.  In 
colleges,  there  are  what  are  called  parts,*  from  the  grand  oration 
down  to  the  insignificant  and  unspoken  theme,  which  indicates  that 
even  stupidity  has  been  struggling  for  honors,  or  that  idleness  has 
had  them  conferred,  such  as  they  are,  whether  it  would  or  not. 
Those  who  receive  these  tokens,  or  rather  the  most  respectable  of 
them,  are  regarded  as  meritorious,  above  others  to  whom  they 
have  not  been  accorded.  Such  is  the  system  that  has  prevailed 
almost  universally,  and  continues  almost  as  universally  as  ever. 
My  first  objection  to  it  is  the  exceeding  injustice  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  We  should  naturally  say  that  a  person's  reward  in  any 
course  should  be  in  proportion  to  his  exertions.  When  one  arrives 
at  some  exalted  station,  through  a  long  course  of  unremitted  and 
laudable  endeavors,  our  feelings  towards  him  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinction, are  far  different  from  what  they  would  be,  had  it  been 

In  floine  collefes,  they  .are  called  appainlments ;  in  othen,  konan,  disimc' 
m,  Ac. 
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conferred  on  him  by  inheritance,  or  by  the  intrigues  or  blind  im- 

f>ulse  of  party.  Supposing  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
iteraily  fulfilled,  and  that  mankind  are  to  be  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished  in  a  future  life  by  judicial  decision,  all  would  anticipate,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  from  Infinite  justice,  that  it  would  reward 
according  to  the  efforts  that  had  been  n)ade,  and  the  ditTiculties 
that  bad  been  overcome.  No  one  would  dishonor  the  Divine 
judgment  seat,  with  even  the  flitting  fancy,  that  he  whose  moral 
path  had  been  smooth  and  of  easy  ascent,  would  receive  so  warm 
a  plaudit  and  so  rich  a  crown,,  as  he  who  had  attained  the  same 
height  over  a  rough  and  impeded  way.  Reason  and  conscience 
tell  us  what  would  be  justice  in  heaven,  and  should  we  listen^ 
would  they  not  tell  us  what  would  be  justice  on  earth  ?  In  the 
educational  course,  if  external  rewards  are  conferred,  ought  they 
not  to  be  conferred  according  to  the  same  rule  ;  that  is,  according 
tp  the  exertions  made,  and  the  obstacles  surmounted  ?  But  it  is 
not  so  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  There,  tlie  members  of  a 
class  are  treated  as  if  they  all  possessed  by  nature,  equal  ability  to 
run  the  same  race,  and  that  the  difference  between  one  and 
another,  lay  in  the  heart — in  the  will  rather  than  in  the  intellect. 
The  purpose  of  the  rewards  proposed,  is  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
affections,  and  impel  the  sluggish  will.  Of  course,  the  award 
ought  to  be  made  somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  heart  has  been 
given  to  duty.  Now  scholars  differ  from  each  other  in  intellectual 
capacity,  full  as  much  a^  in  features  or  in  bodily  dimensions  and 
strength,  and  perhaps  more.  Some  are  inferior  toothers  in  certain 
particular  faculties,  and  some  are  inferior  in  the  whole  intellect. 
There  are  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  extraordinary 
talents.  These  will,  perhaps,  assume  and  maintain  the  first  rank 
at  recitation,  with  very  little  exertion  in  comparison  with  otliers. 
Such  have  been  known  to  be  among  the  n^ost  idle  and  dissipated 
at  college,  and  yet  to  bear  away  some  of  the  first  honors,  when  in 
fact  there  belonged  to  them  no  more  real  desert  for  their  scholar* 
ship,  than  belonged  to  Goliath  for  wielding  a  spear  like  a  weaver's 
beam  in  his  giant  hand,  instead  of  a  weapon  of  ordinary  size.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  very  often  happen  that  a  brilliant  but  profligate 
young  man  takes  the  higher  honors,  but  it. does  very  frequently, 
mdeed  I  may  say  always,  happen  that  the  rewards  are  in  proper* 
tion  to  natural  capacity,  rather  than  to  exertion  or  a  conscientious 
devotion  to  the  objects  of  education. 

The  next  objection  which  may  be  brought  against  emulation,  as 
it  has  been  used,  is  the  injury  to  health,  of  which  it  is  often  the 
occasion.  The  close  competition  between  mdividuals,  in  our 
colleges  especially^  has  laid  the  foundation  in  many  a  constitution, 
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for  feeble  health  the  whole  life  afterward.    It  has  caused  many 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  days. 

•  •  •  •  •  #  # 

I  have  spoken  of  the  danger  of  the  emulation  system  to  the 
bodily  health ;  there  is  still  greater  and  more  general  danger  to 
the  spiritual  nature.  What  anxieties  does  it  occasion  to  the  alter- 
nately hoping  and  fearing  aspirant !  What  discouragement,  des- 
pondency, disappointment,  and  despair,  does  it  introduce  into  what 
should  be  the  calm,  self-possessed,  and  steadily  advancing  mind! 
Then  there  is  that  bane  of  the  sweet  social  relations— envy ;  and 
with  it,  detraction,  and  next,  bitter  malignity.  Such  at  least,  is 
the  tendency  of  emulation.  The  principle  maybe  likened  to  that 
diabolical  spirit  who  was  the  father  of  sin,  who  was  the  mother 
of  death. 

There  is  another  evil ;  emulation  diverts  the  student's  aim  from 
the  real  end  of  study.  He  is  gradually  led  to  think,  not  of  the 
discipline  of  his  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  of  the 
mere  art  of  recitation  and  the  mark  he  may  thereby  acquire.  I 
have  known  young  men  who  entered  college  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  inform,  and  elevate,  and  strengthen  their  minds,  who 
soon  forgot  everything  but  the  paltry  honors  they  must  yield  to 
their  rivals,  if  they  did  not  strive  for  them  themselves.  The  plea* 
sures  of  study  were  altogether  swallowed  up  in  hopei  and  fears 
about  recitation  and  rank.  And  they  were  heartily  rejoiced  when 
the  collegiate  course  was  terminated,  not  because  they  had  been 
educated  and  prepared  for  high  usefulness,  but  because  the  torture 
of  rivalry  was  done,  and  they  were  freed  from  anxiety  and  mise^ 
rable  suspense,  concerning  their  final  standing  and  closing  honors* 

Again :  emulation  has  been  far  from  producing  its  intended 
effect.  It  has  had  a  directly  contrary  effect  on  no  small  portion 
of  students.  Nearly  if  not  quite  one  half  of  every  class  at  college, 
are  entirely  unreached  by  this  principle,  unless  it  be  to  stop  and 
stupify  the  intellect  instead  of  stimulating  it.  They  reason  in  this 
way — if  we  cannot  stand  high,  let  us  have  no  standing  at  all. 
Let  us  be  known  as  devoting  our  time  to  anything  rather  than  our 
prescribed  books ;  then  our  low  rank  will  be  imputed,  not  to  the 
lack  of  talents,  but  of  industry.  Some  of  the  young  at  the  greater 
seminaries,  much  jjrefer  to  be  thought  destitute  of  morals  than  of 
intellect.  I  have  no  doubt  that  emulation,  in  past  times,  has  been 
of  considerable  use,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  and 
better  motives.  Had  this  principle  not  been  artificially  and  keenly 
excited,  and  other  motives  not  been  applied,  there  would,  indeed, 
have  been  but  little  study,  and  our  seminaries  would  have  been 
b^\  little  better  than  halls  of  amusement  and  social  lounging  pkces^ 
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The  phOosophy  of  youthful  nature  has  not  been  understood,  and 
the  true  and  best  modes  of  education  have  been  undiscovered ; 
during  this  period  of  ignorance,  the  emuladon  g[  the  schools  has 
been  better  than  no  exciting  motive  at  aJL  For  a  large  portion  of 
the  studies  have  been  of  such  a  character,  or  have  been  presented 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  youth  would  hardly  pursue  them  with 
diligence,  without  some  strong  stimulant.  He  would  scarcely  do 
it  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  study.  Emulation,  like  the  principle 
of  resentment,  was  implanted  by  the  Creator,  to  be  of  use  in  the 
primary  stages  of  the  progress  of  bur  race,  when  the  animal  pre- 
vailed over  the  spiritual,  in  the  human  consdtution.  As  better 
motives  become  understood  and  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  con- 
duct with  efficiency,  this  primitive  course  and  heathen  stimulant 
should  be  let  alone.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  altogether  slumber, 
but  like  resentment,  it  will  kindle  up  and  fire  the  heart  sufficiently, 
without  any  artificid  cherishing. 


A  NOBLE  EXABfPLE. 


In  our  last  number,  we  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  A  recent  notice  from  President  Lord  announces, 
that  an  arrangement  is  made  for  conunencing  the  Fall  term  of  the 
Institution  so  early,  as  to  allow  a  vacation  of  three  months  in  the 
winter  for  those  who  keep  school,  in  order  to  procure  a  part  of  their 
support.  While  the  indigent  are  thus  aided  in  procuring  an  edu- 
cation, a  collateral  course  is  given  to  other  students,  which  gives 
them  extraordinary  instruction,  without  depriving  the  absent  of  any 
part  of  the  regular  studies.  It  is  an  additional  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  at  a  moment  when  the  demand  for  teachers  so 
fiir  exceieds  the  supply,  that  it  fiimishes  many  of  our  schools  with 
instruction  of  a  far  better  kind  than  could  be  procured  in  any  other 
way.  At  the  same  time,  it  serves  as  a  most  salutary  exercise  of 
mind  to  the  student,  and  a  preparation  for  the  iiiture  watchfulness 
over  our  schools,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  any  of  the  professions. 

But  we  hail,  with  peculiar  gratification,  the  resolution  of  the 
governors  of  the  college,  that  they  will  no  longer  assist  in  cultiva- 
ting that  baleiul  spirit  of  personal  rivalry,  which  is  swallowing  up 
every  patriotic  feeling,  every  disinterested  motive,  among  the  poli- 
ticians of  our  country.  President  Lord  thus  presents  the  views 
of  the  Trustees  : — 
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*  The  exercises  at  Corotnencement  will  not  be,  as  heretofore,  from 
a  select  portion  of  the  graduating  class.  The  Trustees,  believiDg 
that  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  community  called  for  a  correction 
of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  of  College  distinctions,  ha?e 
determined  to  rely  no  longer  upon  any  excitement  to  virtuous  con- 
duct, or  diligence  in  study,  but  the  simple  authority  of  law,  and  force 
of  religious  principles;  without  applying  .the  questionable  motive  of 
personal  pre-eminence.  They  judge  that  the  test  of  a  rigorous,  an- 
nual examination,  so  protracted  thzLt  every  student  shall  pass  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Faculty  and  an  intelligent  Committee,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  exhibiting,  at  Commencement,  the  results  of 
general  culture  in  the  several  deps^rtments,  will  be  a  more  worthy 
and  effectual  incentive,  and  incomparably  more  moral  and  safe,  than 
the  hope  of  outstripping  a  competitor,  or  of  a  high  appointment.  In 
this  view,  they  give  to  every  student^  of  good  character  and  regular 
standing,  an  opportunity  to  show  the  results  of  his  study  and  instruc- 
tion, when  he  receives  the  honor  of  a  degree.  The  Faculty  will 
assign  to  every  member  of  the  graduating  class  a  subject  for  perform- 
ance, on  that  occasion,  and  every  department  will  be  represented  by 
a  proper  division  of  the  class,  and  upon  a  principle  that  admits  of  no 
distinction,  but  such  as  the  merit  of  the  respective  performances  may 
secure. 

*  The  Trustees  present  this  change  with  great  confidence  in  its 
utility,  and  its  correspondence  with  the  jiiagment  of  literary  men, 
especially  those  who  liave  been  observant  of  the  influence  of  moral 
causes  upon  the  minds  of  students,  in  determining  their  professional 
character  and  success  in  life. 

'  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honor  of  the  students,  that  this 
change  was  introduced  in  accordance  with  their  almost  unanimous 
wish  and  memorial.' 

We  congratulate  this  venerable  institution  on  the  noble  example 
she  has  set,  and  on  the  union  of  officers  and  students  in  a  plan  so 
excellent,  and  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  so  bold. 
We  trust  that  there,,  the  reproach  will  be  wiped  away  that  has 
been  cast  upon  our  youth,  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  moved 
to  diligence  in  study,  or  to  high  attainments  in  science,  without 
introducing  petty  contentions  for  a  place,  and  resorting  to  the  low 
principle  of  personal  rivalry.  We  trust  the  point  will  be  settled  in 
this  institution  for  our  colleges,  as  it  has  been  already  for  ottier 
schools,  that  the  attractions  of  knowledge,  aided  by  those  appeals 
to  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  tlie  sense  of  duty,  to  which  every 
human  heart  is,  in  some  degree,  accessible,  are  nlotives  of  suffi- 
cient power,  when  properly  applied,  to  overcome  the  indolence  or 
apathy  of  all  Who  deserve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  that 
knowledge  bestows. 
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FIRST  LESSON  IN  GRAMllAIl  FOR  CHILDRKN* 

fWe  cannot  give  a  better  lesson  for  novices  in  Grammar,  than  the  following 
Introductiott  to  the  Grammar  for  the  Blind  prepared  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  lately 
fuUiahed  at  the  New  England  Institution.] 

To  Blind  Children: 

Lanocags  is  the  method  by  which  men  express  the  feelings  or  the 
thoughts  of  their  own  minds;  and  excite  thought  in  others. 

An  infant,  when  pinched,  will  cry ;  whether  it  be  a  French,  an  English, 
or  a  Dutch  child,  it  will  express  its  pain  in  the  same  way. 

A  mouse,  if  pinched,  will  squeak  ;  a  dog  will  howl,  a  cat  will  yelK 
These  different  sounds  are  the  language  of  the  different  animals  to  ex- 
press the  same  feeling,  pain.  This  is  natural  language;  and  it  may 
express  much ;  but  it  has  other  modes  of  expressing  itself,* besides  by  the 
voice.  When  a  person  is  frightened,  his  natural  language  tells  it  to 
others;  his  voice  sinks  and  quivers,  his  flesh  trembles,  and  his  heart 
beats  very  quick.  Now  all  men,  whether  French  or  English,  Turks  or 
, Greeks,  have  the  same  natural  language  to  express  fear;  and  all  other 
men  can  read  this  language.  The  beasts,  too,  can  read  it :  when  a  dog 
reads  in  a  boy's  looks  the  natural  language  of  fear,  he  will  chase  after 
and  bite  him ;  but  if  he  reads  the  natural  language  of  courage,  if  the  boy 
looks  brave,  and  lifts  up  his  hand  to  strike,  the  dog  reads  that  too,  and 
slinks  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

Animals  have  their  own  particular  natural  language,  among  themselves. 
When  a  dog  sees  another  dog  coming  along,  wagging  his  tail,  he  knows 
that  he  is  good  natured,  and  wants  to  play ;  and  he  will  answer  in  the 
same  language,  and  wag  his  tail  too,  if  he  wants  to  play ;  but  if  not,  he 
bristles  up  his  back,  and  growls,  and  speaks  his  feelings,  just  as  plainly 
as  if  he  hadrsaid,  *  Get  out,  you  puppy;  I  do  not  wish  for  your  company.' 

This,  then,  is  natural  language;  it  is  common  to  men  and  animals ; 
but  men  have  a  natural  language  much  more  expressive  than  the 
animals.  Tiie  deaf  and  dumb  use  this  language  before  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  language  of  signs ;  and  they  can  read  by  it  very  well 
what  people  feel.  Natural  language  cannot  be  studied  very  much  by  tb« 
blind,  because  it  is  expressed  principally  by  the  features  of  the  face.  But 
still  you  ought  to  study  as  much  of  it  as  you  can ;  you  know,  by  the  ton« 
of  the  voice,  whether  the  speaker  is  in  good  or  ill  nature;  whether  he  » 
resolute  or  wavering.  By  attending  to  the  natural  language,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  voice,  you  may  learn  much  of  character. 

The  natural  language  tells  the  feelings,  and  the  emotions  of  the  mind  ; 
but  it  does  not  tell  the  thoughts.  This  is  done  by  artificial  languages : 
Che  French  have  one,  the  English  another,  the  Germans  anotheri  &c. 
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I  said  natural  language  was  universally  alike,  but  artificial  language  ia  noC 
AU  children  cry  alike ;  but  when  a  French  child  is  hungry  it  saySi/Hiiiiy 
an  English  child  says,  hrtad^  a  Greek  child  atLys^psomi ;  yet  all  want  tbtt 
same  thing.  Now  why  do  you  call  the  substance  you  eat,  brecul?  and 
why  does  the  French  child  call  it  pain  f  Because  you  heard  your  parents 
pronounce  the  word,  bread,  when  they  gave  you  a  bit ;  and  the  French 
child  heard  the  word  pain. 

You  may  ask  why  all  people  do  not  use  the  same  sound  to  signify  the 
same  thing ;  and  it  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  Probably  our  firsf 
parents,  and  their  descendants,  did  use  the  same  sounds ;  and  all  the 
world  spake  the  same  language,  until  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
when,  as  you  know,  God  created  a  confiiMon  of  tongues;  all  men  forgoi 
the  original  language  ;  each  tried  to  express  himself  by  sounds ;  and  as 
different  men  see  and  feel  differently,  they  expressed  themselves  in 
different  ways;  they  signified  different  things  by  different  sounds;  their 
children  imitated  them,  and  thus  languages  were  created. 

But  we  are  not  to  inquire  now  into  the  causes  :  we  know  that  different: 
nations  express  themselves  in  difTiTcnt  languages;  that  when  the  ma- 
jority of  educated  peo()le  of  a  nation  speak  in  acertuin  way,  it  is  the  right 
way;  and  when  we  wrrte  down  the  ways  in  which  they  express  them- 
selves, we  write  down  the  gram  mar  of  their  language.  Hence  there  Is 
one  grnmmar  for  the  French,  one  for  the  German,  one  for  the  English^ 
and  for  every  other  language.  Grammar  is  a  sort  of  fashion  of  speak- 
ing; what  is  fashionable  for  the  French,  is  not  fashionable  for  the  En- 
glish ;  and  what  is  fashionable  now,  may  not  \ie  fashionable  twenty  years 
hence. 

The  language  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  is  the  En^ 
glish  language ;  you  must,  therefore,  study  the  Grammar  of  tlie  Englisir 
language;  that  is,  you  must  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  speaking  and  writing  used  by  the  majority  of  well  educated  people 
in  England,  and  in  this  country ;  you  must  follow  the  fashion  of  speech, 
not  because  it  is  the  best,  or  only  way,  but  because  it  is  fashion. 

To  say,  'I  are  hungry,'  would  express  your  feeling  just  as  well,  as 
*  I  am  hungry ; '  anil  it  would  be  good  grammar  if  every  body  said  so  ; 
but  they  do  not,  therefore  it  is  not  grammar,  not  good  English. 

A  collection  of  the  rules  and  fashions  of  a  language  is  called  a  GranV' 
mar.  The  Grammar  of  the  English  language  which  is  here  printed  for 
your  use,  was  written  by  Mr.  Murray ;  it  is  adopted,  not  because  it  ia 
perfect,  or  anything  like  it;  but  because  it  is  the  one  commonly  used, 
hy  those  with  whom  you  will  associate.    Study  it,  and  profit  by  it. 
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Musical  Societies  in  New  Yokk. 

The  <New  York  Institute  of  Sacred  Music'  recently  held  its  first 
anniversBrj  concert,  consisting  of  |>erlbrmances  by  a  large  choir,  and  a 
ntimber  of  interesting  pieces  by  a  juvenile  class.  It  was  formed  in  1833, 
not  merely  to  cultivate  and  extend  a  knowledge  of  music  among  those 
already  engaged  in  it,  but  to  introduce  it  ioto  primary  schools,  and  to 
establish  a  classical  school  for  qualifying  teachers  and  choristers.  The 
efforts  of  its  faithful  instructor,  Mr.  Abner  Jones,  are  said  to  have  been 
Tery  useful  in  the  schools  of  New  York, 

In  May  last,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Union 
for  the  general  promotion  of  devotional  church  music,  A  committee 
was  appointed,  who  reported  at  a  subsequeat  meeting,  the  constitution 
of  'The  New  York  Academy  of  Sacred  Music,'  to  consist  of  professional, 
nmateur,  non-perforraing  and  honorary  members.  It  is  intended  to  em- 
ploy Professors  of  Musical  Eloc4ition,  Elementary  Instruction  and  Instru- 
mental Music,  a  Vocal  Conductor,  and  a  Librarian.  No  performer  is  to 
ha  paid  for  taking  part  in  its  public  concerts. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  so  many  indications  of  increasing  interest  in 
music.  The  appetite  for  it  is  rapidly  increasing  in  our  country.  Let 
Hhose  who  are  able,  see  that  is  supplied  with  salutary  food,  instead  of  the 
poison  which  is  now  so  extensively  circulated. 

Mount  Holtoke  Female  Seminaet. 

We  stated  sometime  since,  that  a  new  female  seminary  was  projected 
In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  A  committee  appointed  for  its  or- 
ganization have  recently  announced,  that  they  are  about  to  establish  this 
institution  at  South  Hadley,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary.  They  state,  that  it  is  intended  to  have  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion and  character  of  our  colleges  'to  be  based  entirely  on  Christian 
principles,'  and  'designed  to  cultivate  the  missionary  spirit  among  its 
pupils,'  not  in  the  ordinary  technical  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  a  spirit  of 
devotedness  to  the  business  of  doing  good,  as  teachers  of  schools,  at 
home  or  abroad,  or  in  any  other  way  which  Providence  may  indicate, 
however  humble,  or  uninviting,  or  self-denying,  the  station  may  be.  The 
Institution  is  to  be  provided  with  buildings,  sufficient  for  boarding  and 
instructing  two  hundred  young  ladies,  and  a  library  and  apparatus,  which 
It  is  estimated  will  amount  to  $30,000.  Of  this  sum,  |6,000  has  been 
eoBtributed  in  the  village  in  which  the  institution  is  to  be  located. 


9t6  Qerieal  Lyceum. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  was  presented  to  many,  more  than  a  year 
since,  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Ipswich  Seminary.  It  had  its  origin 
In  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  supply  of 
female  teachers  for  our  country  which  are  developed  in  Miss  Beecher's 
recent  essay,  addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum  ;  and  its  great  objects 
will  commend  itself  to  all  who  will  reflect  upon  them. 

Its  internal  arrangements  are  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the  strictesi 
principles  of  economy,  in  order  to  afford  the  best  opportunilies  for  edii- 
cation  to  females  of  limited  means.  The  Trustees  add,  *  Indeed,  it  is  for 
ilais  class  principally,  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew,  and  the  glory  of  our 
nation,  that  we  have  engaged  in  this  undertaking.'  To  complete  the 
eourse  of  female  education,  and  to  aid  in  diminishing  the  expenses  of  the 
pupils,  the  plan  which  has  been  so  oAen  proposed,  and  which  bas  been 
carried  into  effect  for  some  time,  in  the  Domestic  Seminary  of  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, at  Clinton,  New  York,  (described  in  our  last  volume,  p.  496,)  is  to  be 
adopted,  of  employing  the  pupils,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  domestic 
duties  of  the  institution. 

We  are  happy  to  see  a  simple,  rational  plan  of  female  education  thus 
announced,  for  so  important  an  object,  without  any  of  the  parade  of 
diplomas,  and  degrees,  and  titles  of  honor.  We  are  rejoiced  to  believe, 
that  it  is  undertaken  with  views  which  seem  to  be  neither  personal  nor 
Jocal ;  and  with  a  spirit  of  devotedness  on  the  part  of  some  of  tinse  en- 
gaged, which  we  hope  will  infuse  itself  into  their  poptla 

Clerical  Ltckum. 

The  Junior  preachers  of  the  New  England  Methodist  Conference  have 
formed  a  society  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  £ach  member  is  re- 
quired to  write  several  essays,  and  '  a  sermon  at  full  length,  annumHy.* 
But  the  great  object  is  to  require  each  to  commence  a  course  of  study, 
embracing  text  books  in  the  various  departments  of  general  knowledge, 
and  to  study  *  one  or  more  of  these,  departments  annually,  until  he  has 
gone  through  the  whole,  and  prepared  himself  for  estamination  therein,  at 
the  next  annual  meeting,  by  a  committee  previously  appointed.'  It  is, 
in  effect,  a  Lyceum^  of  a  very  useful  kind,  and  we  rejoice  in  its  establish- 
ment, among  a  class  of  active  and  useful  men,  whom  circumstances  and 
prevailing  prejudices  have  deprived  of  many  literary  privileges.  The 
course  embraces,  Grammar,  Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy> 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution,  and  a  course  of  study  in  the  Languages,  for  which  Biche- 
rand's  Physiology,  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  a  counw  of 
Political  Economy  are  allowed  to  be  adopted  as  substitutes.  Each  inen»- 
ber  of  the  Society  is  also  required  to  give  the  Committer  a  statemeDt  of 
the  books  he  haa  read  during  the  year,  and  they  are  required,  on  the 
other  hand,  *  to  make  a  faithful  report  to  the  Society  of  the  improve* 
ment  and  qualificatioDS  of  each  member.' 


Manual  Labor  Sckoob.  3T7 

Manual  Labor  in  Waterville  Collrgr. 

From  a  recent  stetemeDt  by  President  Babcock,  of  Waterville  College, 
Maine,  it  appears  tbat  the  manual  labor  department  of  that  Institution  is 
remarkably  successful. 

*  Considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  students  in 
College  are  regularly  engaged  in  labor  (chiefly  in  the  College  shops) 
three  hours  a  day.  Their  earnings  vary  from  50  cents  to  $2  50  cents  per 
week,  according  to  their  skill,  strength  and  diligence ;'  but  on  an  average, 
they  pay  for  their  board  by  their  labor.  This  system  of  labor  has  been  in 
Ruccessful  operation  for  more  than  two  years,  (with  the  exception  of  a 
•lew  weeks  last  autumn,  when  the  scarcity  of  lumber  partially  suspended 
woric  in  the  shops,)  and.  the  results  of  it  are  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
i^gular  OAercise  thus  furnished  is  found  highly  conducive  to  health,  and 
to  intellectual  vigor.  No  student  is  hindered  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies,  by  employing  three  hours  a  day  in  work.  The  good 
order  oftheColIege  is  also  essentially  promoted,  by  this  kind  of  employ- 
ment of  the  leisure  hours  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  students.' 

He  gives  the  following  reasons  why  this  plan  has  succeeded  better 
there  than  in  many  other  institutions. 

'A  large  proportion  of  our  students  are  able  bodied  men,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  labor,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  dishonorable.  We 
have  an  excellent  and  popular  superiutendent  of  the  shops,  at  a  reasonable 
charge.  The  shops,  tools,  &c.,  have  lieeo  furnished  by  contributions  for 
the  purpose,  and  only  need  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  a  small  tax  on  the  oc- 
cupants. We  have  also  unusual  facilities  fur  purchasing  lumber,  and 
disposing  of  work  of  various  kinds  from  the  shops.  By  carrying  the 
principles  of  the  division  oflaborinto  effect,  the-several  processes  are  so 
aimplified,  tbat  young- men,  of  common  ingenuity,  even  if  they  have  never 
before  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  toolF,  very  soon  learn  to  work  to 
good  advantage.  The  low  price  of  board  and  tuition  (only  $1  a  week 
for  the^  former,  when  paid  in  advance,  and  $20  dollars  per  annum  for  the 
latter)  are  an  encouragement  to  many  worthy  young  men,  thirsting  for 
the  advantages  of  education,  to  endeavor  to  procure  one  here,  chiefly  by 
their  own  eflrort&' 

It  is  also  stated  tbat  individuals  of  proper  age,  who  do  not  pursue  tho 
regular  course,  are  allowed  to  reside  in  the  institution,  and  are  permitted 
to  engage  in  any  studies  they  may  choose. 

Manual  Laror  School  ix  N.  Caroltna. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  prejudice  is  giving  way  so  ftst  at  the  South| 

in  regard  to  the  consistency  of  labor  with  respectability^  and  that  manual 

labor  schoob  are  multiplying.    The  Concord  Presbytery  in  N.  Carolina, 

Iwve  purchased  a  ftrm  in  the  western  part  of  thoplato,  for  the  establish-^ 
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ment  of  a  manual  labor  acbool  te  edacato  young  omb  Ibr  the  ministrj. 
It  is  open  to  persons  of  good  character,  of  all  deDominationa.  Every  stu- 
dent will  be  requxrtd  to  perform  labor,  either  mechanical  or  agricultural, 
as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  as  well  as  of  economy. 

SOCIKTT   Ain>  LiBKART    IX  AS  AcADEHTI 

In  a  recent  account  of  the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Wateiboro^ 
Male  Academy,  (S.  C^  it  is  stated  that  a  society  fafs  been  formed  aaiong 
the  students,  which  has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Preceptor.  The  members  have  collected  a  li brai;y  of  700  volumea,  includ- 
ing the  Encyclopedia,  and  gave  an  exhibition,  which  is  spoken  <^  wm 
interesting,  -after  the  examination.  The  teacher  who  induces  his  pupUa 
to  engage  in  voluntary  studies  with  ardor,  does  more  for  their  eduooliOfi, 
than  he  who  communicates  volumes  of  knowledge.  We  do  not  ask  our 
institutions  for  walking  cyclopedias,  but  for  active  laborers  in  the  purwiit 
of  knowledge ;  and  one  volunteer  is  worth  a  dozen  <  pressed  men.' 

Theological  Ijistitutb  at  East  Wizcdsob. 

The  Theological  Institute,  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  is  now  under 
the  care  of  three  Professors,  and  contains  sixteen  students.  A  large  brick 
building,  and  a  workshop  for  the  manual  labor  department,  have  been 
erected.  A  library  of  2,200  volumes  has  been  collected,  chiefly  by  dona- 
tion ;  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  have  recently  been 
made  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  A  reading  room  ha» 
been  opened  containing  the  most  vahiable  periodicals  of  the  day,  and 
societies  established  among  the  students,  for  mutual  improvement  on 
various  subjects.  In  the  manual  labor  department^  each  student  is 
allowed  the  use  of  tools,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars-in  value,  or  of  an  acrs 
of  land  on  the  fiirm,  with  the  privilege  of  receiving  whatever  his  labor 
may  produce  beyond  the  cost  of  materials.  The  Institute  will  incur 
no  hazard  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  proceed  cautiously  in  ex- 
periments on  this  subject. 

FvNDS  FOR  Public  Ikstitutiohs. 

The  New  Eof^nd  MetUodist  Confeinence  have  resolved  to  employ  air 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  raising  $25,000  as  their  proportion  of  $100,000 
for  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown.  The  Genera]  Conference 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  Maine,  have  resolved  to  attempt  raising 
$100,000  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor.  This  Institution  has 
received  a  considerable  accession  to  its  library,  during  the  past  year,  and 
a' donation  of  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  amount  of  $500. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see,  that  provisions  for  common  educMion  are  incor- 
porated in  the  constitution  proposed  for  Michigan,  at  the  late  convention. 
It  requires  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years ;'  and  directs  that  the  legislature 
vhall  proride  for  a  system  of  common  schools  that  shall  compel  each 
-district  to  maintain  a  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  its  proportion  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  public 
lands,  which  are  to  be  devoted  exclueively  to  this  object.  The  legisla- 
linre  is  also  required  to  provide,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  state 
permit,  for  the  establidiroent  of  one  library  at  least  in  each  township,  and 
to  appropriate  to  it  the  proceeds  of  military  and  penal  fines ;  and  in 
general,  to  '  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual, scientific  and  agricultural  improvements.' 

We  congratulate  this  nascent  state  on  such  a  resolution,  and  we  wish 
that  some  of  its  older  sisters  could  be  induced  to  imitate  so  wise  an 
example. 

Location  of  School  Hooses. 

.  In  an  interesting  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Ontario  Repository,  the 
writer  states  his  conviction  from  experience,  that  the  neighborhood  of  a 
grocery  or  a  tavern,  diminishes  the  amount  of  study  among  the  larger 
scholars  one  third  or  one  quarter.  He  also  mentions  a  district  which 
was  offered  an  acre  of  land,  in  a  retired,  pleasant  situation  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  but  who  refused  it  and  chose  a  spot  at  the  crossing  of  two 
roadsi  directly  opposite  a  tavern,  as  the  place  for  their  children. 

School  Masters  Wanted! 

We  cheerfblly  echo  the  call  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  in  this  form. 
It  is  truly  stated  in  a  western  paper,  that  there  are  a  milium  at  least,  of 
children  who  have  no  teacher ;  that  f/kirfy  iAott^amf  school  masters  and 
school  mistresses  are  needed  at  once  for  our  own  country,  and  that 
an  additional  annual  supply  offtmr  thousand  will  be  needed  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  population. 

iMPBOVEMXirrS  PROPOSED  IN  EnALAND. 

Lord  Brougham  recently  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  into  the  BritSsb 
House  ofPeers,  on  the  subject  of  General  Education,  of  great  interest. 
It  appeared  from  his  statements,  that  a  large  number  of  children  in  En- 
gland were  without  instruction,  that  the  instruction  given  is  very,  defi- 
eienty  and  that  there  is  great  need  of  schools  for  children  at  an  earlier 
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age.  The  reeolutions  express  the  opinion  of  Parliament  on  these  points^ 
and  on  the  importance  of  establishing  Infant  Schools  and  Seminaries  for 
Teachers.  We  hope  to  give  hereafter  a  more  extended  sketch  of  his  re- 
marks and  proposals. 

Uniykrsitt  or  Nkw  York.     . 

The  first  commencement  of  this  institution  was  recently  held,  and  ora* 
tions  were  delivered  by  the  candidates  for  a  degree,  which  are  spoken  of 
in  flattering  terms.  Fourteen  young  men  received  their  first  degree.  At 
the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  honorary  testimonials  of  the  standing  of  the 
students  of  the  first  and  second  grade,  in  each  branch  of  study,  were  an-> 
nounced,  with  an  explanation  by  the  Chancellor,  of  which  the  following 
is  given  as  the  substance,  in  thelS^ew  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

*  There  are  four  grades  of  merit  established  in  every  class.  The  highest 
of  these  is  denonunated  the  first  grade,  and  the  lowest  the  fourth.  A 
given  amount  of  attainment  is  required  from  the  student  before  be  can 
be  enrolled  in  either;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  a  student's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  merit  roll  at  all.  But  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  distinctions  of  grade  refer  solely  to  settled  standards  of  merit,  it  fol- 
lows that  each  of  them  is  accessible,  not  exclusively  to  one  student,  but 
to  all  who  have  the  talents  and  the  industry  to  reach  it. 

'  The  first  and  highest  honor,  according  to  this  system,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  solitary  eminence,  which,  from  its  nature,  can  be  occupied 
by  one  individual  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  his  class.  It 
rather  resembles  a  series  of  elevated  pedestals  in  a  temple  of  science,  on 
which  the  merit  of  many  may  be  grouped  or  formed  into  a  constellation^ 
in  which  every  star  that  is  added  only  increases  the  brilliancy  of  the 
whole.  The  influence  and  eflect  of  the  plan  has  been  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly propitious.  It  prevents  much  of  that  jealousy  and  heart  burn- 
ing, which  are  but  too  common  among  the  best  of  students,  where  the 
first  honor  of  a  class  is  made  a  prize  which  belongs  to  one  individual, 
and  to  him  only ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  excitement  of  an  honorable 
emulation,  so  far  from  being  destroyed  or  lessened^  is  ohastened  and  pro- 
moted.' 

Westerbt  Seminaries. 

Numerous  applications  are  made  to  the  benevolent  in  New  England, 
for  aid  in  establishing  Seminaries  at  the  West.  In  order  to  assist  and 
regulate  these  efibrts  in  the  churches  under  their  care,  the  Pastoral  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts  have  appointed  a  committee  of  seven,  to  obtain 
accurate  information  concerning  these  institutions,  to  be  made  public  for 
their  guidance,  as  cuxumstances  may  require. 
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Schools  ur  Liberia* 

A  person  recentfy  returned  from  Liberia  states  tfaat  *day  schools 
under  the  superintendence  of  competent  instructors  are  in  successful 
operation.  The  advantages  of  education  are  properly  appreciated,  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  not  only  with  elementary  but  in 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  Sabbath  schools 
are  attended  to,  and  much  good  has  already  resulted  from  this  pious 
enterprize.' 

SocncTT  OP  SotJTH  Carolina. 

A  Society  called  '  The  South  Carolina  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  has  been  lately  formed ;  Chancellor  Dessassure,  President, 
and  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  W.  C.  Preston,  and  J.  L.  Pettegru,  Vice 
Presidents.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  state,  by  difiusing  useful  knowledge,  raising  the 
standard  of  education,  and  developing  generally  its  literary  and  scientific 
resources. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Proorsssivk  Education,  commencing  with  the  Infant.  By 
Madame  Neckbr  De  Saussure.  Translated  from  the  French; 
with  notes  and  an  appendix:  by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps. 
Boston:  William  D.  Ticknor.     1835.     12mo.     pp.  348. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  that  this  interesting  and  val- 
uable work  is  published.  The  extract  we  gave  in  a  former  number  will 
satisfy  our  readers,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  compilation  from  previous  works, 
nor  yet  a  bare  record  of  individual  experience.  It  is  experience  seeking 
to  compare  its  observations  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  de- 
duce principles  which  shall  have  a  general  application.  This  portion  of 
the  work,  (for  it  is  but  the  commencement,)  is  devoted  to  the  first  four 
years  of  life.  In  the  first  book,  a  general  view  is  taken  of  the  principles 
to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  design  of  education,  and  the  influence  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  will,  the  impulses,  the  reason,  and  the  religious 
feelings,  as  instruments,  not  merely  for  the  immediate  production  of  right 
eonduet,  but  to  be  employed  by  the  child  in  completing  and  directing  his 
own  efaaraeter.  In  the  second  and  third  books,  the  successive  years  of 
Itttkncy  are  considered,  and  the  principles  developed  are  applied  to  thei^ 
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The  work  is  characterized  by  close  and  original  thought,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  simplicity  and  clearness  of  mind,  combined  with  the  hu- 
mility of  a  Christian.  But  Mrs«  Willard  remarks  very  justly,  that  mothen^ 
in  order  to  be  profited  by  it,  must  be  educated.  'It  is  not  written  for 
the  ignorant  and  uncultivated  ;  such  could  neither  comprehend  its  rea- 
soning, or  profit  much  by  its  precepts.'  We  earnestly  hope  that  ii  will 
find  many  readers  among  those  who  are  prepared  to  appreciate  and  em- 
ploy them.  It  is  distinguished  from  many  other  vvorks  in  attempting  to 
investigate,  rather  than  prescfribe — ^to  give  principles  for  application, 
rather  than  maxims  for  practice.  It  is  deficient,  we  think,  as  a  guide  to 
the  parent,  in  pointing  out  no  course  by  which  the  animal  and  inferior 
propensities  shall  be  subdued,  at  a  period  when  the  child  is  unable  to 
subdue  them  himself,  and  when,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  the  character 
is  almost  fixed.  The  notes  and  appendix  contain  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  We  express  our  dissent  from  the  editors  on  two  points 
only,  which  we  deem  of  great  importance.  We  are  surprised  to  see 
an  editorial  note,  in  which  the  attempt  to  suppress  crying  by  chastise- 
ment is  treated  as  unwise,  because  a  fiither,  in  an  instance  stated, 
corrected  a  child  for  crying,  who  was  suffering  from  the  wound  of  a  pin ! 
As  well  might  we  prohibit  medicine  because  a  mother  killed  her  child  by 
giving  it,  in  the  wrong  disease.  In  the  appendix,  also,  we  cannot 
pass  by  the  unfortunate  recommendation  of  laudanum  merely  to  *  quiet' 
the  child.  We  protest  against  this  pernicious  and  dangerous  use  of  a 
powerful  remedy,  where  actual  disease  does  not  exist.  It  is  oflen  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  justification  of  intemperance.  We  wish  we  were  not 
compelled  to  add  that  the  Gallicisms  and  inaccuracies  of  language  in  this 
translation,  are  far  more  numerous  than  they  should  be  in  a  work  of  this 
high  character.  Immediate  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  correct,  by  a  list 
of  errata,  one  inadvertence  which  we  presume  occurred  in  printing — the 
designation  of  several  of  the  author's  notes  as  editorial,  which  leaves  the 
reader  in  uncertainty  about  the  whole.  But  these  are  small  imper- 
fections. We  consider  parents  as  much  indebted  to  the  editor  for  bring- 
ing forward  this  translation  ;  and  we  hope  they  will  receive  sufiicient 
encouragement  to  induce  them  to  go  on  with  the  subsequent  volumes. 
They  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  maternal  library. 

On  the  EnucATroN  of  Children  while  under  the  cikRE  of 
Parents  and  Guardians.  By  John  Hall,  Principal  of  the 
Ellington  School.  New  York:  J.  P.  Haven.  1835.  18mo. 
pp.  190. 

This  little  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  moral  education, 
and  is  evidently  the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  management  of  chil- 
dren. We  have  looked  over  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  wish  we  could 
circulate  it  widely,  among  those  who  are  educating  their  children  just  as 
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their  own  convenience,  or  ease,  or  fondness  may  dictate.  Ttie  aathor 
ratber  discards  than  seeks  for  novelty  ;  but  bis  views  are  sound  and  judi- 
cious, preserving  the  proper  medium,  in  our  view,  between  mildness  and 
severity.  He  cbastises  in  a  caustic,  but  courteous  manner,  the  prevalent 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  indulgent  parents ;  he  points  out  the  modea 
in  which  others  unconsciously  do  much  to  injure  their  children's 
character ;  and  calls  to  a  severe  account,  those  who  neglect  this  sacred 
trust,  in  order  to  attend  to  possessions  of  far  less  value.  We  should  not, 
however,  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Hall,  as  to  the  details  of  family  inter- 
course. We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  which  we  could  recommend  in 
so  unqualified  a  manner  A)  the  attention  of  parents,  and  especially  of 
fathers.  Many  a  bitter  pang  would  it  spare  some  parents,  if  they  would 
listen  to  its  rebukes,  and  act  upon  its  princi[)les. 

The  Mother's  Primer,  to  teach  her  child  its  letters,  and  how 
to  read.  Designed,  also,  for  the  lowest  class  in  Primary  Schools 
on  a  new  plan.  By  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Hartford.  New  York:  •Lovell, 
Lord  &  Co.     Boston:  Crocker  &«  Brewster.     18mo.   pp.  45. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  work,  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet, stating  the  plan  he  had  adopted  of  teaching  his  children  to  read 
by  comfnencing  with  toords  instead  ofletters.  This  plan  has  been  found 
successful  with  the  members  of  his  own  family  ;  and  after  long  trial,  has 
been  published  in  the  little  book  before  us.  The  results  of  years  of  ex- 
periment, by  one  of  the  ablest  analysts  of  the  infant  mind,  are  of  great 
value  to  every  parent  and  teacher;  and  we  are  confident,  that  those  who 
will  adopt  this  little  book  as  a  manual,  will  spare  themselves  and  their 
children,  much  irksome  and  useless  labor. 

The  Student's  Manual;  designed  by  specific  directions,  to 
aid  in  forming  and  strengthening  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  Student.  By  Rev.  John  Todd,  Pastor 
of  the  Edwards  Church,  Northampton;  author  of  Lectures  to 
Children,  &c.  Northampton:  J.  H.  Butler.  Boston:  Wm. 
Peirce,  Crocker  &.  Brewster.     1835.     12mo.  pp.  392. 

We  have  long  felt  that  such  a  work  was  needed,  and  we  rejoice  to 
see  the  want  so  well  supplied.  Mr.  Todd  has  written  what  he  would 
have  desired  to  direct  his  own  inexperience  as  a  student,  in  that  simple, 
lively  manner  which  characterizes  the  admirable  <  Lectures  to  children,' 
and  yet  with  constant  indications,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  research.  He  does  not  forget  great  ])rinciples,  or  neglect 
minute  details.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  yet  adapted  to  make  the 
student  act  upon  reflection  rather  than  foHow  any  mere  set  of  rules;  and 
we  have  never  seen  a  work  which  we  could,  more  confidently,  recom- 
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mend  as  «  maoual  ibr  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  ihm 
sladenL  We  need  not  mirely  add,  that  in  such  remarka^  we  always  ex* 
cepc  that  productioD  ofDiyhie  Wisdom,  to  which  this  Manual  points  the 
student  as  his  great  directory. 

Foster's  Ststbh  of  Penma.nship;  or  the  art  of  rapid  writings 
illustrated  and  explained.  To  which  are  added  the  angular  and 
antiangular  systems.  Exemplified  with  plates.  By  B.  F.  Fobtbk, 
Teacher  of  Writing  and  Book-keeping,  author  of  a  Development 
of  Cairstairs  system,  Prize  essay  on  the  best  method  of  teachin|^ 
Penmanship,  6lc,  Boston:  Perkins  6l  Marvin.  1835.  8vo. 
pp.  104. 

We  have  long  since,  and  repeatedly  expressed  our  conviction,  that  tha 
Cairstarian  system  of  writing  is  the  best  which  we  know,  for  securing  the 
possession  of  a  legible,  eurrerU  hand,  and  for  guarding  the  writer  from  in- 
jury to  his  health.  We  have  also  expressed  our  approbation  of  Mr. 
Foster's  exposition  of  this  system  in  its  principal  features ;  and  we  are 
gratified' to  find  that  the  discouragements  always  attending  the  first  efibrts 
in  every  important  improvement,  have  been  so  far  overcome  as  to  give 
him  full  employment,  and  produce  a  demand  for  a  new  volume.  We 
know  of  no  American  system  of  penmanship  which  we  consider  so  good. 
We  are  sorry  however  to  see  any  encouragement  again  given  to  the  use- 
less and  often  pernicious  habit  of  supporting  the  body  on  the  left  arm,  an 
if  the  muscles  of  the  back  were  not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  or  to 
a  stooping  posture,  which  we  consider  equally  unnecessary  and  more 
injurious.  Mr.  Foster  would  do  his  pupils  a  greater  service,  even  than 
the  formation  of  a  good  hand,  if  he  would  deliver  them  from  bondage  ta 
these  habits,  which  produce,  we  are  fiersuaded,  half  the  fatigue  of  writ- 
ing. We  cannot  agree  with  him  also  in  the  necessity  of  commencing 
with  the  large  text,  especially  when  the  small  hands  of  children  are  to  be 
employed.  Perhaps  Mr.  F's  ex|)erience  may  have  suggested  reasons 
which  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  book,  Mr.  F.  has  given  a  curious  collection  of 
puflTs  of  those  who  have  surpassed  the  ))ower  of  art  itself,  in  their  won- 
derful systems  and  lessons  of  penmanship,  which  is  very  properly  closed 
by  Swift's  account  of  the  *  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  LAGADO,'  and 
the  astonishing  results  of  genius  which  it  exhibited !  They  have  rarely 
before  been  rivalled  in  our  country;  but  we  may  now  look  with  confi- 
dence, for  a  full  grown  crop  of  any  science  or  art,  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  seeds  are  duly  sown  in  the  juvenile  mind  ;  and  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  limit,  by  law,  the  rapidity  of  improvement  in  schools,  os  well  as  of 
motion  on  rail  roads ! 
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ON  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Extract  Jrom  ^An  Essay  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  ihs  art  qf 
Painttng  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Written  at  the  request  of 
the  Executive  Commiitee  of  the  American  Lyceum.  By  Charle9 
Frasbh,  of  Chorlestooy  South  Carolina.' 

Independent  of  the  intrinsic  recommendations  that  accom- 
pany the  Fine  Arts,  and  which  always  ensure  them  a  welcome 
with  the  reGned  and  the  intelligent,  there  are  moral  associations 
interwoven  in  their  existence  and  success,  that  endear  them  to  the 
patriot  and  the  philanthropist.  Whilst  the  former  regards  then^ 
as  the  source  oi  pure  and  elevated  enjoyment,  directing  the  mind, 
like  literature  and  science,  to  pursuits  of  endless  variety ;  to  the 
latter,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  evidences  of  social  im- 
provement and  national  prosperity. 

While  therefore  the  United  States  are  daily  multiplying  their 
resources,  and  the  enterprise  of  their  citizens  is  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  useful  pursuits  and  proGtahle  objects,  every  lover 
of  his  country  must  he  grati6ed  to  observe,  that  a  taste  for  the 
liberal  arts  is  also  cultivated,  and  that  they  are  every  day  becom- 
ing more  and  more  an  object  of  enlightened  attention.  Institu- 
tions have  been  established  in  several  of  our  cities,  for  the  express 
j^urpose  of  promoting  them  ;  and  if  some  of  these  have  failed;  and 
none  of  them  have  led  to  the  results  that  might  have  been  wbhed, 
it  is  because  the  zeal  in  which  they  originated  was  in  advance  of 
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that  state  of  public  taste,  and  those  means  of  encouragement, 
which  could  alone  prosper  the  experiment,  and  crown  it  with 
success. 

Indeed  it  has  been  questioned  whether  such  institutions  are  cal- 
culated to  have  a  permanently  useful  effect,  either  in  encouraging 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  or  in  advancing  their  improvement ;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  genius  to  its  own  energies, 
to  struggle  with,  and  overcome  the  difficulties  in  its  way,  with 
nature  before  it  as  the  standard  of  beauty  in  proportion,  of  har- 
mony in  coloring,  and  of  grace  in  action,  than  to  offer  it  instruc- 
tion under  the  name,  and  with  the  forms  of  an  academy,  without 
placing  in  its  reach  the  best  models  of  art,  and  the  most  ap- 
proved means  of  instruction. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  would  it  not  be  better  in  our  com- 
paratively young  country,  and  with  our  yet  limited  resources,  to 
consider  the  cause  of  the  liberal  arts  as  best,  though  incidentally 
promoted,  with  the  general  advancement  of  all  mental  cultivation? 
For  after  all,  this  is  the  only  solid  basis  upon  which  they  can 
hops  to  rest.  Circumstances  foreign  or  accidental  may  sometimes 
favor  the  growth,  and  encourage  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts ; 
but  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  they  can  be  expected  to  attain 
their  full  maturity  and  development,  is  that  produced  by  the  genial 
influence  of  sentiment,  taste  and  intelligence. 

Without  these  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  one,  and  to  encourage 
and  appreciate  the  claims  of  the  other,  genius  and  wealth  are  una- 
vailing. Forests  may  disappear  from  the  land, — the  garb  of  cul- 
tivation may  be  spread  over  our  fields,— cities  may  enliven  our 
plains, — rivers  may  open  new  channels  of  trade, — and  steam  may 
give  a  double  value  to  time,  by  the  rapidity  it  imparts  to  motion  ; 
yet  if  the  wealth  which  both  produce,  and  which  results  from 
these  happy  prospects,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  end  of  all  enter- 
prise and  exertion,  and  not  as  a  means  of  still  further  improve- 
ment, in  shedding  over  the  whole  the  charm  that  mind,  and  mind 
alone,  bestows,  our  lot  will  not  be  that  of  national  greatness,  and 
nature  will  in  vain  have  lavished  upon  us  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

Those  nations  of  antiquity  were  not  the  most  favored  in  their 
physical  resources,  whose  fame  we  most  delight  to  cherish.  What 
of  Greece  do  we  remember  with  more  delight  than  its  philosophy, 
its  sculpture,  its  painting  and  its  literature  ?  True,  it  was  the  land 
of  Cecrops,  and  boasted  the  gifts  of  Ceres ;  but  it  was  also  that  of 
Pericles,  Plato  and  Xenophon, — the  land  of  the  Apollo,  the  Lao- 
coon  and  the  Parthenon. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  this  essay  to  say  one  word  that 
would  discourage  the  establishment  of  schools  of  instruction  in  any 
branch  of  art  or  science ;  for  these  are  the  boast  and  the  evidence 
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of  modern  improvement;  and  their  successful  operation  distin- 
guishes the  age  and  the  country  in  which  we  live.  But  if  we  read 
of  no  academy  of  sculpture  in  that  native  land  of  all  excellence  in 
the  art,  how  can  we  account  for  the  perfection  of  Grecian  statuary  ? 
How  can  we  account  for  the  profound  knowledge  it  exhibits  of 
every  science  enihraced  in  the  principles  and  theory  of  its  execu- 
tion ?  It  would  be  a  mystery  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture,  but 
for  that  noble  ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  which  directed 
all  intellectual  exertion  to  the  highest  standards,  and  which, 
whether  animating  the  senator,  the  philosopher,  the  poet  or  the 
artist,  placed  immortality  before  him  as  its  certain  reward. 

To  this  predominant  passion  everything  was  made  subservient* 
Upon  its  vigilance  and  activity,  no  hint  was  ever  lost,  whether 
suggested  by  the  humble  acanthus  that  shadowed  out  the  form  of 
the  Corinthian  capital,  or  in  the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium,  that 
furnished  them  with  models  of  grace  and  symmetry  in  the  human 
form.    In  fact,  all  nature  was  the  theatre  of  their  study. 

Of  genius  and  skill,  when  displayed  on  such  perishable  materi- 
als as  those  of  the  painter's  art,  cotemporary  impressions  are  the 
best,  as  they  often  are  the  only  testimony.  History  is  the  gallery 
in  which  the  memorials  of  them  are  preserved  uninjured  by  time. 
Here,  in  their  original  greatness,  are  preserved  the  beauties  of  the 
Grecian  pencil ;  and  who  can  venture  to  question  the  authority  by 
which  Zeuxis  was  placed  by  the  side  of  Praxiteles  ?  '  If,'  says 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  speaking  of  their  paintings,  '  we  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  master-pieces,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  their  figures 
as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  colored  like 
Titian's.' 

Horace,  who  attributed  like  powers  to  poetry  and  painting,  gave 
also  the  testimony  of  his  assent  to  the  relative  perfection  of  the 
latter  art,  by  equally  extolling  the  works  of  Parrhasius,  with  those 
of  Scopas: 

'  Hie  lazo— liqnidii  ille  ooloribns.' 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  taste  which  could  daily  banquet 
upon  the  unrivalled  productions  of  a  Phidias  or  Polycletus,  could 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  a  corresponding  exceUence  in 
those  of  an  Apollodorus  or  Timanthes.  But  why  reason  on  a  sub* 
Ject  ior  which  there  is  such  abundant  authority?  Yet  if  these 
immortal  painters  had  any  public  school  of  instruction,  we  know 
of  none  other  than  that  whu^h  was  open  to  all  alike,  and  in  which, 
whatever  tended  to  improve  or  embellish  life,  had  its  share  (^ 
reputation — ^the  great  sohool  of  Athens, 
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Thus  we  have  the  example  of  at  least  one  age  and  country,  to 
show  that  improvement  in  the  liberal  arts  is  connected  with  all 
other  improvement,  and  that  it  constitutes  but  one  of  the  various 
developments  of  that  national  greatness  which  proceeds  from  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation. 

Another  great  era  of  painting  was  also  one  of  letters.  If  the 
names  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  did  not  distinguish  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  as  the  golden  age  of  art,  still  would  it  be 
memorable  as  the  glorious  epoch  of  liberal  knowledge ;  as  the  dawn 
of  a  bright  intellectual  day,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  shed 
its  lustre  upon  the  paths  of  taste,  science  and  learning.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  eminent  English  painters, — ^West,  Ho- 
garth, Barry,  Rejnnolds,  Wilson  and  Gainsborough — ^were  ripe  in 
hme  and  merit  before  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  the  poets,  historians,  orators  and  statesmen  of  their  day,  show 
that  there  was  a  deep-seated  vital  impulse  which  put  in  motion,  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  machinery  of  intellect ;  and  that  painting 
was  but  a  part  of  its  wonderiiil  operations. 

The  principle  that  thus  so  often  regulates  the  success  of  the 
fine  arts  considered  collectively,  and  in  reference  to  public  pros- 
perity, also  acts  upon  individuals  engaged  in  the  study  of  them. 
it  graduates  the  scale  of  their  advancement,  in  a  common  ratio 
with  that  of  their  associates  or  competitors  in  kindred  pursuits. 
The  circle  of  great  men  that  grew  up  and  flourished  with  ^ 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  who  united  their  exertions  with  his,  m  the 
great  career  of  celebrity,  however  diversified  their  respective  pur- 
suits, did  more  to  make  him  the  distinguished  painter  that  he  was, 
than  all  the  rules  of  art  he  had  acquired  at  St.  Luke's.  It  did 
more  to  exalt  and  elicit  the  powers  of  his  senius,  than  the  Royal 
Aoademy,  with  all  its  patronage,  has  done  tor  any  succeeding  En- 
glish artists,  eminently  successful  as  some  of  them  have  been. 

Adopting  then  the  inference  that  these  observations  might  well 
authorize,  we  cannot  fail  to  associate  excellence  in  the  art  of 
painting,  with  the  highest  objects  of  intellectual  ambition.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  every  effort  to  difiiise  a  taste  for  letters^ 
and  to  refine  the  pubHc  mind,  tends  also  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  liberal  arts.  Every  college  and^  seminary  of  learning  in  our 
country  is  preparing  the  way  for  them.  The  American  Lyceum, 
as  it  promotes  the  great  cause  of  improvement,  by  confederating 
its  mterests,  and  uniting  the  exertions  of  its  firiends,  is  itself  an 
auxiliary  to  the  arts. 

The  influence  thus  exercised,  it  is  true,  is  indirect.  But  it  b 
like  the  warmth  of  spring,  that  acts  unperceived  upon  the  beauties 
of  vegetation.    Without  that  enlightened  spirit  which  education 
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diffuses  insensibly  over  a  community,  even]wealth,  with  all  its  fos- 
tering means,  can  never  raise  the  art  beyond  the  level  of  vulgar 
ornament.  Its  patronage  may  produce  artizans,  but  will  never 
create  artists.  For  we^th  witliout  refinement  ministers  only  to 
the  grosser  parts  of  our  nature,  and  not  to  the  culture  of  the  ethe- 
rial  mind.  It  neither  improves  the  taste, — ^nor  enriches  the  under- 
standing,— ^nor  ennobles  the  heart. 

If  then  there  is  a  pledge  that  painting  and  its  sister  arts  will 
ever  be  encouraged  in  the  United  States,  with  that  liberality  which 
their  resources  will  assuredly  enable  them  to  afford,  that  pledge  is 
abundantly  displayed  in  the  zeal  that  pervades  aU  parts  of  our 
common  country  in  the  cause  of  improvement.  Already  we  be- 
gin to  be  sensible  of  the  tone  and  character  that  education  has 
given  to  society.  Talent,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  without  its 
reward.  The  public  mind  is  becoming  familiarized  to  standards 
of  inteUectual  attainment  that  must  inevitably  exalt  and  purify  its 
taste.  Liet  it  not,  therefore,  startle  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  to 
hear  one,  who  is  himself  their  ardent  admirer,  express  the  belief 
that  more  is  done  towards  promoting  their  interests,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  country,  by  literary  institutions,  than  by  those  pro- 
fessedly established  for  their  encouragement. 

As  the  husbandman  in  vain  bestows  his  labor  upon  a  barren  and 
unprofitable  soil,  so  does  the  painter,  however  liberally  endowed 
by  nature,  or  improved  by  education,  unprofitably  devote  his 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  in  a  community  possessing  the 
amplest  means  of  patronage,  but  wanting  taste  and  congeniality. 
Would  the  names  of  West  and  Copley  have  been  added  to  the 
Ibt  of  fame,  if  they  had  not  sought  encouragement  in  countries 
that  could  appreciate  and  reward  their  claims?  Has  not  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Lieslie's  recent  experiment  shown  how  essential  a 
certain  atmosphere  of  refinement  is  to  the  happy  and  successful 
exercise  of  his  art  ?  And  have  we  not  one  artist  in  this  country, 
who  might  add  fresh  attractions  to  the  Sistine,  had  he  been  bom  in 
other  climes,  and  under  other  auspices,  who  is  now  wasting  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism  the  purest  flame  of  genius  ? 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake,  than  in  the  idea  that  those 
causes,  upon  which  the  elegant  arts  depend  for  their  exbtence  and 
success,  lie  upon  the  surface  of  society,  or  arise  firom  light  and 
casual  influences.  They  are  too  closely  allied  to  science  and  liter- 
ature not  to  have  with  them  a  comodon  foundation  deeply  laid  in 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  political  condition  and  welfare  of 
a  nation.  An  elevated  standard  of  morality  gives  to  the  mind  a 
consciousness  of  its  dignity.  InteUectual  improvement  multiplies 
and  refines  its  enjoyments,  whilst  fireedom  leaves  it  to  the  tranquil 
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and  8ucces8&l  exercise  of  its  fay<Nrite  pursuits,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  it  a  high  moral  impulse,  and  animates  it  to  manly  and 
vigorous  exertion. 

Liet  the  experience  of  history,  while  it  tests  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  encourage  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  United  States,— exhibiting  in  their  institutions  all  of  freedom 
but  its  licentiousness,  resting  their  social  intercourse  upon  the 
basis  of  sound  morals,  and  displaying  in  their  prosperity  the  ex- 
haustless  resources  of  industry,— shall  also  be  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  and  reward  of  those  pursuits  that  belong  to  the  scholar, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of  taste. 

In  thus  endeavoring  to  trace  the  prinoary  causes  that  favor  the 
growth,  and  promote  the  success  of  the  fine  arts,  we  ought  not  to 
disregard  those  which  are  more  obviously  connected  with  them. 
It  is  due  therefore  to  the  enlightened  motives,  and  disinterested  ex- 
ertions by  which  our  academies  of  art  have  been  established  and 
maintained,  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  had  'a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  painting  in  the  United  States.  Their  annual  exhibitions 
have  awakened  public  attention,  and  improved  public  taste.  They 
have  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  artists,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  decided  and  progressive  improvement  in  their  works. 
The  very  fact  of  these  institutions  being  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  individuals  not  connected  with  the  profession,  proves  the 
existence  of  a  higher  cause,  acting  through  their  voluntary  efibrt$ 
upon  its  interests.  And  although  they  may  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful as  schools  of  instruction,  they  have  always  had  just  claims 
to  publicpatronage,  as  an  advance  in  the  great  system  of  improve- 
ment. The  increased  number  of  artists  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  happy  results  of  the  encouragement  to  which  dieir  influ- 
ence has  led.  At  the  time  of  their  establishment  amongst  us, 
C>rtrait  painting  was  the  only  branch  of  the  art  practised  in  the 
nited  States,  and  that  but  by  comparatively  few.  While  at  the 
present  day,  embracing,  from  their  introduction,  an  interval  of  less 
than  a  half  century,  there  are  practitioners  in  every  department  of 
the  profession,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  some  of  whom 
are  distinguished,  and  many  very  respectable  for  their  merits  and 
attabments. 

A  decided  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  painting  in  this 
country,  has  been  fiimished  by  that  demand  for  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  art,  which  has  led  to  such  an  establishment  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  an  mstitution  formed  and  governed 
exclusively  by  artists ;  and  afibrding  all  the  advantages  of  acade- 
mic preparation.  The  consciousness  thus  implied  of  a  deficiency 
in  those  qualifications  which  an  improved  public  taste  required 
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from  the  professors  of  art,  while  it  has  united  their  exertions, 
shows  that  their  hopes  are  equal  to  the  great  objects  that  should 
animate  them.  If  the  want  of  an  academy  providing  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  United  States  was  the  misfortune  of  such  as 
could  not  seek  them  elsewhere,  henceforward  it  will  be  their  re- 
proach, if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which 
this  institution  furnishes  them. 

Whilst  the  painter,  therefore,  amidst  causes  both  moral  and 
physical,  co-operating  m  the  advancement  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual wealth,  perceives  a  spirit  of  improvement  everywhere 
manifested,  let  him  reflect  on  the  condition  of  sodety  to  which  it 
must  ultimately  lead, — its  tastes  and  refinements, — its  luxuries  and 
enjoyments ; — ^let  him  think  of  the  rank  to  which,  in  such  a  state 
of  cultivated  prosperity,  the  liberal  arts  will  be  elevated,  and  he 
will  want  neither  motive  nor  inclination  \o  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities that  may  enable  him  to  justify  and  maintain  his  claims. 
But  while  animated  by  this  ambition,  let  him 

*  Compare  life's  span  with  art's  extensive  field/ 

and  remember  that  he  can  make  no  attainments  and  reach  no  ex- 
cellence that  will  exempt  him  from  the  obligations  of  persevering 
industry ;  that  the  volume  of  nature,  infinitely  various  in  the  topics 
which  it  embraces,  is  the  great  object  of  his  study ;  while  all  that 
an  academy  can  profess  to  teach  him  b  the  language  of  his.  art, 
which,  like  all  other  language,  is  but  the  form  in  which  the  mind 
is  to  manifest  itself. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  LYCEUM. 

Report  of  the  CommUtee  of  Delegates  from  the  United  States  Maval  Ly- 
ceum^ read  before  the  ^American  Lyceum,^  at  A*et0  York,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1835^  by  their  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Charlbs  Stewart. 

Mr.  Pretident,  and  Oeatlemeo  of  the  American  Lyeeam : 

In  performing  the  duty  which  has  been  assigned  to  us,  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  better  mani* 
fest  its  profound  acknowledgcnent  of  the  attention  you  have  again 
paid  our  institution,  by  inviting  it  to  a  participation  in  your  delibe* 
rations,  than  by  submitting  to  you  a  brief  memoir  of  the  origin, 
progress,  condition  and  objects  of  this  association. 

Its  birth  may  be  traced  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  individuals  be* 
longing  to  the  Navy  and  the  Naval  Establishment  of  thb  city,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1833,  who,  with  very  limited  resources,  laid 
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its  foundation,  under  auspices  which  have  proved  most  foitunate* 
The  zeal  of  its  founders  was  soon  sustained  and  accelerated  by  the 
extraordinary  liberality,  not  only  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  in 
general,  but  by  that  of  all  classes  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  who,  by  donations  in  books  of  the  most  useful  and  valu- 
able character,  and  by  presents  of  various  objects  of  curiosity  and 
specimens  in  nature  and  art,  contributed  to  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  a  copious  library,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  rare  and 
extensive  materials  for  cabinets  of  Natural  History,  and  the  arts 
both  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  life.  These  are  now  handsomely 
arranged  in  one  of  the  governmental  buildings  in  the  Navy  Yard,  at 
Brooklyn,  in  a  series  of  apartments  appropriated,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  to  this  object,  and 
the  general  accommodation  of  the  Institution. 

The  constant  accession  of  members  from  the  navy  in  all  sections 
of  the  Union,  by  increasing  the  means  of  the  society,  and  by  pro- 
ducing a  more  perfect  organization,  has  also  conduced  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  its  operations,  and  given  stability  and  vigor  to  its 
original  design. 

It  has  already  attracted  attention  from  distinguished  sources  in 
Europe ;  and,  by  being  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  connected 
with  the  public  marine  of  the  United  States,  and  having  a  title  and 
character  essentially  national,  the  hope  is  confidently  entertained, 
that  it  is  destined,  effectually,  to  co-operate  in  the  promotion  of 
objects,  not  only  of  great  moment  to  our  macitime  power  and  re- 
sources,— justly  regarded  as  the  basis  of  our  national  wealth,-— 
but  of  common  interest  to  the  civilized  world.  This,  we  trust,  it  will 
do,  by  its  instrumentality  in  instituting  researches  and  inquiries  in- 
tended to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  nautical  and  geographical  sci- 
ence ;  by  promoting  the  philosophical  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  operative  mechanics  in  reference  to  naval  architecture  and  prac- 
tical seamanship  ;  and,  to  speak  more  generally,  by  its  agency  in  ex- 
citing the  officers  and  other  employ&s  of  the  American  navy,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  their  profession  affords, 
to  cultivate  with  increased  diligence  and  ardor,  the  pursuit  of  experi- 
mental knowledge, — the  only  solid  foundation  of  all  practical  truth. 

It  is  designed  that  ample  instructions  shall  be  afforded  by  the 
Lyceum  to  the  commanders  and  officers  of  our  national  vessels  for 
accurate  observations  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  means  fur- 
nished for  bringing  home  the  products  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  a  perfect  state,  to  a  safe  and  en- 
during depository,  in  which  their  peculiarities  may  be  detected  and 
elucidated.  These  instructions  will  also  be  distributed  among  the 
roasters  of  our  merchant  ships,  with  particular  and  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  careful  observation  of  the  weather  and  the  use  of 
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instruments  in  different  meridians  and  parallels,  to  obtain  usefijl 
illustrations  for  the  progressive  but  difficult  science  of  meteorology, 
and  for  the  more  important  but  abstruse  laws  which  govern  the 
variation  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
forces,  and  the  dip  of  the  needle. 

Earnest  solicitation  and  encouragement  will  also  be  extended  for 
the  prosecution  of  further  discovery,  so  often  incidental  to  long  and 
remote  voyages,  for  exact  observations  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  places,  with  the  survey  of  coasts  and  harbors ;  and  of  any 
information  which  may  be  characteristic  of  the  physiology  of 
plants,  minerals  and  other  productions  of  nature,  in  either  unknown 
or  imperfectly  known  regions  of  our  globe. 

The  noembers  of  the  Lyceum  being  constantly  thrown,  by  the 
duties  of  their  profession,  widely  apart  from  one  another,  the  es- 
tablishment of  courses  of  lectures,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  institution  is,  in  a  degree  at  least,  impracticable. 
But  it  is  in  contemplation  to  secure  a  similar  advantage,  by  the 
publication  at  an  early  date,  of  a  magazine,  to  be  issued  peri- 
odically, which  shall  embody,  in  addition  to  a  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  institution,  and  the  current  intelligence  of  the  day 
roost  interesting  to  the  friends  of  the  navy  and  marine  of  our 
country,  such  essays  on  scientific  and  professional  subjects  as  may 
be  secured  and  be  deemed  worthy  the  notice  of  the  supporters  and 
patrons  of  the  society,  and  the  perusal  of  the  public. 

Such,  gentlemen  of  the  American  Lyceum,  is  a  brief  summary 
of  what  has  thus  far  been  achieved  by  us,  and  what  the  society 
have  in  contemplation ;  and,  we  trust,  that  with  means  at  com- 
mand so  ample  and  ramified,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
natural  resources  so  abundant,  it  may  be  regarded  as  altogether 
probable,  and  even  morally  certain,  that  with  such  strong  incen- 
tives to  emulation  and  effort  in  the  noblest  of  all  human  pursuits, 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Lyceum  cannot  fail  to  cast  its  mite  into  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  knowledge,  by  its  humble  but  persevering  efforts 
to  create  and  confirm  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  and 
exact  sciences  with  a  view  to  the  diffusion  of  professional  and 
general  information,  and  by  its  aeai  to  pursue  unremittingly,  the 
consummation  of  objects  which  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  improvement  which  characterizes  the  time  in  which 
we  live. 


Nary  Yard,  BrooUjn,  M%y  1, 183i. 


C.  STEWART,  ChairmaH, 
C.  O.  HANDY,  )  Conumttee  of 
1.  SANDS,         5   DeUgatet. 
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THE  CHEROKEE  ALPHABET. 
Fctett  rdating  to  (he  hwefiHon  of  the  Ckeroktt  AlphabH. 

(GoauasBioatod  in  m  latter  ftoa  oaa  of  the  Cbarokaa  natioa,  to  tha  Corratpoadiaf  Baaittujr  of 
tho  AoMrican  Lyoaom.) 

WASHiReroN  CiTT,  Fkb.  3,  1831. 

Sir  :-*-!  proceed  to  give  you  such  information  relating  to  Guess 
and  his  invention  of  the  Cherokee  Alphabet,  as  my  memory  will 
allow.  There  are  in  this  city  some  papers  which  contain  more  on 
thb  subject  than  I  can  at  present  bring  to  recollection,  but  I  have 
not  been  enabled  to  obtain  them  yet,  though"  I  probably  shall  a 
few  days  hence,  when  I  will  add  what  of  interest  is  not  here  men- 
tioned. 

Guess  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  half  breeds  his  father  being 
a  white  man,  and  his  mother  a  Cherokee.  He  is  now  about  72 
years  of  age.  In  his  natural  appearance  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable,— about  the  middle  size,  fair  complexion,  and  upoa 
the  whole,  a  fine  looking  man,  possessed  of  an  ingenious  and  vigo- 
rous mind,  and  was  an  excellent  worker  of  silver,  (I  speak  of  him 
now  as  he  was  when  in  our  nation,)  though  he  acquired  the  art 
entirely  within  himself.  He  'was  more  particularly  famed  for  the 
beauty  and  neatness  with  which  he  manufactured  silver  spurs. 
He  had  a  fine  talent  and  taste  for  painting ;  but  for  want  of  proper 
culture  and  materials,  they  were  not  allowed  to  expand.  He  was  a 
man  of  steady  and  temperate  habits,— -peaceable  with  all  around 
him,  yet  possessed  somewhat  of  a  morose  disposition,  as  I  have 
learned  from  those  who  knew  him  better. 

His  extraordinary  invention  for  writing  the  Cherokee  language, 
was  made  in  1821.  He  was  at  the  time  not  only  perfectly  unao 
quainted  with  letters,  but  entirely  so  with  any  other  language  than 
his  own.  The  first  impression  or  idea  of  the  practicability  of  such 
a  project,  was  received  by  looking  at  an  old  piece  of  printed  paper, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  very  singular  manner  (to  him)  by  which 
the  white  people  could  place  their  thoughts  upon  paper,  and  com- 
municate them,  precisely  as  they  existed,  to  others  at  a  distance.  A 
thought  struck  him  that  there  must  surely  be  some  mode  by  which 
the  Indians  could  do  the  same,  and  he  set  about  the  work  of  dis- 
covery. He  began  first  by  marking  u  pon  a  soft  rock ,  (probably  slate,) 
and  afterwards  obtained  paper.  He  thus  invented  a  single  and  dis- 
tinct character  for  each  word,  but  soon  found  the  number  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  them  in  memory.  His  friends  ridi- 
culed the  strange  idea  he  had  imbibed  of  writing  his  language  in  some 
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peculiar  way  unknown  to  educated  men,  skilled  in  the  learning 
and  literature  of  ages,  and  in  striving  to  emulate  a  Cadmus ;  but  , 
be  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and  continued  inflexible  and  perse- 
Tering  in  thevisionary  scheme,  as  all  thought  it,  that  his  imagination 
bad  moulded.  After  several  months'  labor,  he  succeeded  in  redu- 
cing his  first  plan,  so  that  in  lieu  of  a  separate  character  to  denote 
every  word  in  the  language,  he  gave  to  each  a  syllabic  sound,  and 
ascertained  that  there  were  but  eighty-six  variations  of  sounds  in 
the  whole  language  ;  and  when  each  of  these  was  represented  by 
some  particular  character  or  letter,  the  language  was  at  once  redu- 
ced to  a  system,  and  the  extraordinary  mode  of  writing  it,  now 
used,  crowned  his  labors  with  the  most  happy  success.  Conside-* 
rable  improvement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  characters,  in  order  that  they  might  be  written  with  more 
facility ;  and  type  cast  for  the  printing  of  a  paper,  &c.  One  of  the 
characters  was  found  to  be  superfluous,  and  discarded  ;  reducing  the 
number  to  eighty-five. 

The  Council  of  the  Nation  were  about  making  him  an  appro- 
priation of  money  on  account  of  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by 
the  invention,  but  were  prevented  by  a  declaration  on  his  part,  that 
be  would  not  accept  of  any.  A  silver  medal  however  was  voted, 
and  procured  by  the  Cherokee  delegation  in  this  city,  in  1824  ; 
the  inscription  I  do  not  recollect.  It  has  been  much  regretted  that 
Guess  did  not  remain  with  the  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
witness  the  advantages  and  blessings  enjoyed  by  his  discovery. 
He  left  the  nation,  I  believe,  in  1824,  and  emigrated  to  the 
West,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  negociated  the  treaty 
of  1828  with  the  government  in  this  city,  on  behalf  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Cherokees. 

The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  writing  is  easily  acquired.  An 
apt  scholar,  one  who  understands  the  language,  can  learn  to  read 
in  a  day ;  and  indeed,  I  have  known  circumstances  where  it  has 
been  learned  in  a  single  evening.  It  is  only  necessary  to  learn 
the  different  sounds  of  the  characters  to  be  enabled  to  read  at 
once.  In  the  English  language,  we  must  nor  only  first  learn  the 
letters,  but  to  spell,  before  reading ;  but  in  Cherokee,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  learn  the  letters,  for  they  have  tyllabic  sounds,  and 
by  connecting  different  ones  together  a  word  is  formed  ;  in  which 
there  b  no  art.  All  who  understand  the  language  can  do  so,  and 
both  read  and  write,  so  soon  as  they  can  learn  to  trace  with  their 
fingers,  the  form  of  the  characters.  I  suppose  that  more  than  one 
hUf  of  the  Cherokees  can  read  their  own  language,  and  are  thereby 
enabled  to  acquire  much  valuable  information,  with  which  they 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  blessed.     Many  portions  of  the 
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Scripture  have  been  translated,  and  also  hymns,  which  have  been 
printed  by  their  own  press.  I  s6nd  you  a  small  sample  of  our 
writing,  and  hope  I  shall  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  furnish  yoa 
with  a  printed  copy  of  the  alphabet,  and  some  further  remarks  on 
the  subject.* 

Respeclfally,  yoar  frieod.  W.  S.  COODEY. 


VOCABULARY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  UNIAPA  ISLANDS. 

Presented  to   (he   American  Lyceum^  at  their  Fifth  Anntud  Meetings 
May  Qih,  1835. 

Two  men  of  the  negro  race  were  brought  to  New  Ycvk,  in 
the  year  1831,  by  Capt.  James  MorreU,  in  the  schooner  Antarc- 
tic, who  were  afterwards  seen  by  many  of  our  countrymen  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  United  States.  He  represented  them  as  na- 
tives of  two  groups  of  Islands  discovered  by  himself  a  few  mcHiths 
previous,  lying  somewhere  northward  from  New  Guinea,  and  not 
more  than  seven  days'  sail  from  the  equator.  A  brief  account  of 
them  will  be  found  in  his  narrative  already  publbhed.  One  of 
these  men  died  in  this  city,  of  the  consumption,  in  1833  ;  and  the 
other  left  this  port  with  Capt.  M.,  about  a  year  since,  in  the  brig 
Margaret  Oakley,  now  bound  on  a  trading  voyage  to  those  groups. 

During  the  years  1833-4, 1  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
survivor,  and  received  from  him  many  statements  concerning  hb 
country  and  himself.  The  other  stranger  was  never  particularly 
examined  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  left  nothing  behind 
him,  not  even  a  record  of  his  language,  that  might  satisfy  our  cu- 
riosity. He  was  of  an  unsocial  and  passionate  disposition ;  while 
his  companion  was  remarkably  mild,  docile  and  friendly. 

From  the  survivor,  whose  name  is  Dah-ko,  many  particulars  were 
obtained,  concerning  the  island  of  Uniapa,  of  which  he  is  a  native, 
and  four  others  near  it,  forming  a  group,  which  are  called  Badirry, 
Garuby,  Raga  and  Doapa.  A  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the 
first  named  bland  is  presented  to  the  Lyceum  with  thb  notice.  I 
have  abo  sentences  showing  that  while  the  construction  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  Polyne^an  characteristics,  the  words  have 
but  few  marks  of  identity,  but  are  more  sonorous  and  flowing 
than  most  other  languages. 

The  Bulletin  de  Geographie,  of  Paris,  publbhed  a  review  and 
one  or  two  notices  of  Capt.  M.'s  narrative,  a  few  months  ance. 

*  A  full  account  of  the  alphabet  will  be  found  in  the  aecond  volnme  of  thii  work. 
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OoA  of  the  notices  is  a  letter  firom  Capt.  d'Urville,  one  of  the 
officers  b  the  expedition  which  ascertained  the  fate  of  La  Perous^. 
He  says  that  the  two  groups  of  islands  from  which  the  men  were 
brought,  have  been  described  by  his  predecessors,  Labadilliere, 
and  d'Entrecasteaux.  It  appears  however  very  doubtfiil  whether 
they  ever  saw  a  group  like  that  of  Uniapa ;  and  almost  certain 
that  they  never  approached  near  any  one  of  the  islands.  Naviga- 
tors m  those  regions  have  generaUy  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
numerous  islands  remain  undiscovered. 

The  man,  Dahko,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  independently 
of  Capt.  M.'s  testimony,  belongs  to  the  Negro  race  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  who  inhabit  that  small  portion  of  the  world  to  which  the 
French  Geographers  have  given  the  name  of  Melanesie,  and  of 
which  they  confess  themselves  almost  entirely  ignorant.  Fnxn 
what  has  been  most  recendy  published,  it  appears  that  some  gene- 
ral conjectures  only  occupy  the  place  of  knowledge  in  relation  to 
the  nature,  habits  and  languages  of  that  region,  and  that  these  con- 
jectures are  founded,  to  a  great  extent,  on  authorities  not  later 
than  Cook.  If  deception  has  been  practised  in  relation  to  the 
Uniapa  islands,  (a  thing  certainly  supposable,)  tlie  native  must 
have  been  unusually  guarded,  or  he  would  have  betrayed  himself 
in  some  way  or  other.  One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be 
settled  naturaUy  was,  whether  his  nation  had  had  any  intercourse 
with  other  people  ;  and  of  this  no  trace  has  been  discovered,  even 
through  any  slight  intimation  or  allusion,  or  any  similarity  in  in- 
struments, habits,  traditions,  language,  be. 

The  islands  are  all  high,  and  three  of  them  may  be  about  twenty 
miles  in  circumference  each,  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  very  extensive,  and  possibly  may  prove  to 
be  the  island  of  New  Guinea  or  New  Ireland,  though  in  that  case 
it  would  seem  impossible  that  the  people  should  not  have  known 
something  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin.  That  of  Raga  is  in  the  form  of  a  sugar 
loaf,  with  a  bifurcation  at  the  summit,  and  has  two  boiling  or 
rather  steam  springs  near  its  base ;  while  that  of  Garuby  suffered 
severely  a  few  years  since  from  a  volcanic  eruption. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  Uniapa  group, 
correspond,  in  general,  with  those  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  when 
first  visited  by  Europeans.  Wild  hogs,  of  large  size  and  great 
fierceness,  are  the  only  large  animals,  except  dogs.  The  latter  are 
domesticated.  Fish  and  birds  are  numerous.  Ostriches,  it  is  be- 
lieved, are  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  Badirry ;  and  an  ac- 
tive-trade is  carried  on  between  several  of  the  islands,  in  some- 
thing like  a  regular  course,  as  the  articles  in  demand  are  found  so 
distributed  among  them,  as  to  render  extensive  exchanges  conven- 
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m  Ckaructer  of  ike  Feofh. 

lint,  iikd  oftofi  tteeessary  to  ifie  ensfeiM»  «f  some  of  the  people^ 
Hags^  coooamits,  seTeral  fruits  and  vegetables,  turtle  and  peari 
shellS)  and  black  and  red  days,  which  serve  both  as  pitch  and 
paint  for  canoes,  are  among  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  What 
tt  remaikable,  they  employ  the  tusks  of  wild  hogs  and  one  or  two 
other  articles  as  money ;  and  for  these  they  purchase  also  spears 
for  hunting  and  war,  and  even  wives;  for  although  polygamy  pre*> 
vaik,  it  is  confined  1^  this  practice  to  the  rich. 

Tliis  people  are  fond  of  music,  and  have  seveial  instruments 
resemblmg  those  found  in  Polynesia.  They  have  also  a  three- 
holed  flute,  or  rather  pipe,  and  the  Pandean  reeds.  And  here,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  French  ship  Astrolabe  first  brought  to 
Europe,  as  it  is  said,  information  of  the  use  of  this  ancient  instni* 
nent  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  discovery  was  spoken  of 
with  mnch  interest  in  France.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the 
tmd)  of  Dabko's  story,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  navigators  concern- 
ing his  people. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  represented  to  be  pretty  well  peo]ded, 
and  under  the  government  of  numerous  petty  princes,  who  often 
have  quarrels  and  battles  with  those  of  their  own  islands,  but  never 
with  the  inhabitants  of  others.  Not  only  are  wars  unknown  be- 
tween the  people  of  different  islands,  but  even  two  deadly  ene- 
mies who  might  chance  to  meet  in  another  would  not  be  permitted 
to  attack  each  other. 

The  superstitions  of  these  people  are  peculiar.  They  have  no 
idols,  and  appear  to  acknowledge  but  one  God,  the  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Judge  of  all,  whom  they  call  Mariumba.  Tliey  have 
an  idea  of  an  inferior,  called  Pango,  who  presides  over  an  infernal 
world,  the  abode  of  the  departed  spirits  of  the  good,  the  land  of 
music,  where  everything  is  invisible.  This  being,  in  several  other 
respects,  bears  as  strong  a  relationship  to  the  character  of  the  clas- 
sical Pan,  as  in  name. 

But  there  is  not  time  to  occupy  the  Lyceum  any  longer  with 
these  details.  The  following  vocabulary,  containing  two  or  three 
hundred  words,  is  offered  to  the  society,  to  be  preserved  with 
their  other  valuable  papers. 

THEODORE  DWIGHT,  Jr. 

Vocahdary  of  the  language  of  the  Uniapa  Islands,  obtained  from 
a  native  in  1832,  '33  and  '34. 

A  sounds  as  in  father;  6,  as   a   in   mate,  or  e  in  met ;  gy 
as  m  game ;  ng,  as  in  singer,  without  sounding  the  g  hard  ;  ' 
!»,  as  in  marine ;  o,  like  oo  in  boot ;  i^,  as  u  in  pun ;  and  other 
letters  and  combinations  as  in  English.    The  accents  must  be 
regarded. 


VoeoMary  4ifike  Laiigm^. 


And^  ke,  ki,  e. 
Mraid,  tiiqii6frffy. 
JStnif  di)okiliiHanda« 

AncU  bane^  paoduBWidiko. 

Badf  aHigata,  padili. 

Boy,  caca. 

Burtft  cainicAtaiidnie. 

Brother,  hfour)  t4dimL 

BrotkeTfijny)  tarioggti. 

Bone,  gitilaiili. 

Between,  flel^ca. 

Bhom,  g&lopou 

Black,  mdlii. 

Boat,  vrkafigtu 

Biche  de  Mer^  Ui  gnoU^  monga- 

rica. 
Bachelor,  g4mbru. 
Beard,  piimelapArL 
Beets,  tarili,  copoDodu;a,  (in  the 

inlaod  of  Raga,  goelogn^lo.) 
Bw,  tecindi. 
Believe,  think^  rememker^  Si^  to- 

lok^tzi. 
Mind,  tumaitdnducUytutaiidindikL 

CSUeh-hone,  gang-giraiii4tand«» 

CUmd,  oiad^lata. 

Chickens,  toga. 

Com,  (Fndian)  tobof4ri« 

Come  ahntr,  tuwfsikn,  keI6go. 

Coral,  tilil 

CSrcumcise,  tzecamem&L 

Cut,  {wood)  tze]o«(klk 

Chin,  balbaldnda* 

Cahbiage,  bia. 

Company,  coooriof-gow 

Cola,  (a)  c6vii. 

Centre,  dondira. 

Cockatoo,  I^Dgara. 

Cap,  p^lu. 

Clenf,  tuburiri. 

Cricket,  (insect)  g^rikL 

dams,  geratatiia. 

Die,  tematzi. 

Diamond,  («^pf )  ti!hguru. 

EtO,  kiTi!^ 
Eagk,  cambac^vu. 
Ear,  dalinggO'nda. 
Evemng,  duip!iru. 
Eife^  roat4ncla. 
Evening  /Vtmrof e,  p^ngi. 


ICre,  koritilna. 
Foot^  lainiDicamb^da. 
Ihr^ead,  damii^rida. 
Father,  iyonr)  m&ina. 
Father,  (m«)  m4o. 
FaU,  pindolo. 
Floor, 
Flute,  (I 
Fight,  strike,  te 
Forget,  tirlumL 

Green,  b4inba« 

Ground,  earth,  bulobiilo. 

Green,  (bright  olive)  cacarao^Qf«, 

Good,  iiittau 

Creramum,  telingallogavirL 

Gi$ig€r,  Oftalapirh 


How  do  you  dot  tzaw. 

Hear,  tal6ng»goro. 

Head,  bugO'nda,  piSitu* 

Head,  (side  of  the)  tavka'oda. 

He,  ie,  ia,  van&o. 

Happy,  palep^lekek 

Home,  keroavamia^  kenganfiinakiiv 

turniiliki. 
Hand,  iim^nda. 
Bungry,  vijb6lonfD« 
Hair  ^  ikt  head,  putaraci!ilU|  ukir 

ciioda. 
Hfdrangea,  lingambongaiabo. 
Hercules'  dub,  {fi  pUmi)  Uindiuraii- 

digi. 
Hollyhock,  gkge. 
Heel,  kiDduiiicamb^nda. 
Hill,  top41o. 
House,  tn!imaca,  k^oift* 

Igko. 
H,  ta^ie. 

Island,  vaDua. 

Lattgh,  tondngo. 

Love,  [verb)  tuiDba1und6ini,  bato4- 

tzi,  libuiing-gu,  langurdog-gD^ 
Laxy,  tainbaradivoco. 
Ijava,  viSiro. 
Lie  dmm,  tzinddru. 
Lie,  (falsify)  tzeTol4inbu 
Large,  ciSipu. 

Leg,  (upper  paH)  cumbiikBda. 
Lejg,  (lower  pmrt)  pi6daoaiab4pd«* 
Light,  magalita. 
Long,  6voto. 
JLofifiMige,  tilMQk  loroliwiri^ 
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MaMet  (uikiU)  nimbif^opdta. 

Mindj  (Uu)  kendavaioain&lucu. 

Maktf  tetiunUu 

Mountain^  tofMtlo. 

Man,  time, 

Muekf  uniratumdi. 

Jlfi^mtti^,  u^lata,  dama,  roori  m6ri. 

Mother,  tzaw. 

Mottled,  tzeligarambiiimbi. 

J^,  aue. 

Many,  mMrobe. 

Married,  lai«;i. 

Moon,  linga^mbu,  niiViiibo. 

Me,  in4imai. 

Madrepore,  gnepign^pi. 

MU,  (finger)  ciidipili-mdnda. 
NaU,  (toe\  cudipili-na-cambenda. 
Name,  iranda,  topocabk 
Nbse,  irdnda. 
Nostra,  luDir6nda. 
Night,  maiiog-gomo. 
No,  uia. 

Naughtji,  giituco. 
NaHwium,  gorotdmbtK 
Neeu;  timbarardan. 

Open,  (the  door)  bulugL 

Of,  na. 

Octagon,  lio. 

Old,  tamogarit&raDgab 

Often,  UDgatuniai. 

Parrot,  labildbL 

Potatoes,  malSa. 

Peas,  ^gana. 

PeaH  shell,  kroeo. 

Peace,  borokirra. 

Pig,  b6roko. 

Palm,  (of  the  hand)  bolanilim&nda. 

Paint,  (verif)  tacap4gi. 

Prince^  (my)  galocilira,  vin^ca. 

Perfumed,  tzerumbdni. 

Pandean  reed,  (a  native  imtrument) 

Red,  puropr6n,  uoima. 
Base  tnuh,  bdre. 
Bun,  top^tzi. 
Return,  tugalam&i. 
River,  t&gnra,  bicare. 
Riee,  tumundlni. 
Rain,  i!iranga. 
Rock,  vkiu. 
Rounds  b&la,Mdura. 


See,  tob4ro. 

&9eak,  total&eo. 

Sleep,  tom6Dg,  (figuratively,  night.) 

Smoke,  tobaro. 

Shave,  tocoraiiraco. 

Swim,  tugi!iru. 

Sleepy,  ti^nduau. 

iS^ee^  telem&reca. 

Sing,  tocoiiibig^mbt,  (bird's  siDg* 

iiig,  niirigilgu,) 
SH,  tumiiiDg-ga. 
Stone,  ▼&tu. 

Stramonium,  tzintzeodima. 
See,  gaud4i,  (language  of  Cranlbbi 

island.) 
Sick,  tituru^li. 

Square,  gar6ra,  orcar6ro,  e6r». 
She,  in. 
Sky,  Idngatzi. 
SOter,  (your)  libudcu. 
Sister^  (my)  iibdcumu. 
iSSar,  vito.       ^ 
Steal,  vanago. 
Stoop,  tziczikro. 
Sandal  wood,  m6uro. 
Smell  good,  tzerumMiDi. 
Smell  bad,  marecapiiii  ragata. 
Short,  b6tong. 
Supper,  ani^D. 
Sling,  bor6goaa. 
SmaU,  cacAuca. 
Suneet,  cabo-dibsb 
Sea,  diriki. 

TVee,  ^i,  Dead  tree,  tzimaBiri. 

Tortoise  shell,  bi<K 

Tliumb,  c6capu. 

Tongue,  ti&mbel^nda. 

7\UUHnng,  ttinol6roo<k 

Taste,  tandam&n. 

TVmp/e,  tabiciSinda. 

To-morrow,  tond&ndama,  tibtigv. 

To-morrow  night,  uarfra. 

Trimigle,  k^ke. 

Triat^  ohtuee,  or  isosedei,  ukgtK 

Triangle  acute,  vila. 

Triangle  equilateral,  tabiMila. 

Thkf,  also  catchfish,  tzegbla. 

Thunder,  tzila. 

Tortoise,  taloa,  (language  of  Doapa 

island.)    C^re,  (language  of  &h 

diri  island. 
Tenure,  (ofdke  head)  tabikinda. 
Talk,  total&co. 
Think,  tolok^tzi. 
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J^Mghif  {mofning)  pind^gi,  mori- 
iD6ri. 

Vndetf  taiira. 

ri^ld,  bal6ri. 

TegUrday^  tzinoronga. 

Yelloio,  aalaudlaca,  decood^eoBga. 

Yetj  kne. 

ToUf  6go, 

Tarn,  paroco. 

Walk,  tugiia. 

WeUk  round,  tobil6go. 

Work^  totiimbi. 

Water,  {clear  and frtsh)  n4ba« 

Water,  (muddy,  Jre^)  maliucu. 

Water,  {bailing)  tO^niba. 

Woody  uCI'mbo. 


Wk^isfhatf  u^dau 

Wife,  ghino. 

We,  lii. 

Wrist  hone^  matima  macibL 

White^  ptiroco. 

WUtow,  6ru. 

Windy  iiiindi. 

KUMVRALS. 

1.  Oatzicu. 

2.  Tzin&a. 
a  Yet6lu. 

4.  Yovata. 

5.  Yilima. 

6.  Pologatziplo. 

7.  Poloitlia. 
a  Poltlili]. 
9.  Polov^ta. 

10,  Anavolucu. 

11.  Balagatzicu. 


CLASSinCATION  OF  PUPILS  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLa 

We  observe  with  gratification,  that  several  columns  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  England  Advocate,  on  the  Defects  of  Common 
Schools.  They  are  written,  we  doubt  not,  by  one  practicallv  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  present  several  pobts  worthy  of 
general  attention.  His  remarks,  we  think,  fully  justify  the  codt 
elusion  at  which  he  arrives :  viz.,  that  an  immediate  reformation, 
of  some  kind,  is  imperatively  needed. 

We  give  here  a  few  extracts  from  the  last  of  the  articles  which 
we  have  seen,  and  which  is  headed:  ^Common  Schools. — No.  4. 
Defective  System.^ 

'Other  evils  besides  that  of  the  loss  of  time,  may  be  found  oooneeted 
with  our  Common  Schools,  The  classification,  fif  it  may  deserve  such  a 
name,)  has  perhaps  still  greater  defects  than  tnose  alreadv  menttoned. 
Such  is  the  arranffement,  that  our  schools  are  composed  of  all  ages  and 
of  every  trait  of  character.  In  fact,  no  regard  whatever  is  paid  to  the 
ages  of  pupils,  or  their  intellectual  development  The  district  schools  of 
New  England,  generally,  are  made  up  of  pupils  of  every  age,  from  the 
man  of  twenty-nve,  down  to  the  infant  that  can  hardly  lisp  the  name  of 
its  parents.  If  this  is  not  the  true  state  of  every  school,  it  is  not  because 
the  system  does  not  admit  of  such  things ;  for  it  is  a  well  established  iliet, 
that  every  child  may,  in  most  places,  attend  a  district  school  as  soon  and 
as  lor^,  as  the  parents  think  proper.  And  parents  generally  would  con- 
sider it  an  encroachment  on  tneir  rights,  if  a  teacher  were  to  tell  them, 
that  considering  the  circumstanceB  of  his  schoolf  it  would,  in  hisopinioD^ 
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be  better  for  tbe  child  not  to  go  from  home;  and  the  older iodmdaale 
among  hia  pupils  would  consider  their  privileges  very  much  curtailed, 
should  they  be  deprived  of  ^fintaking  their  edtumtion,^ 

*  A  stranger,  at  the  opening  of  winter,  in  the  character  of  a  teacher, 
enters  a  district  school.  He  sees  before  him  the  youne  and  the  old ;  tbe 
rude  and  the  more  refined  ;  the  bold  and  the  timid.  Here  is  a  field  in 
which  he  is  to  labor  for  the  eood  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  we  vnii 
suppose  him  qualified  for  his  duties.  His  Sni  effort  is  to  ascertain  in 
what  way  he  can  be  of  the  most  direct  benefit  to  those  committed  to  his 
care.  He  attempts  to  make  some  classification  of  his  pupils,  but  from 
the  great  variety  of  characters  and  ages,  bis  efforts  are  almost  fruitless. 
He  does,  however,  the  best  his  situation  and  circumstances  allow.  He 
labors  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  in  wbk:h  he  is  engaged. 
With  a  perseverance  that  never  faulters,  and  with  a  patience  that  never 
dreSi  he  calmly  goes  forward. 

'Three  distinct  grades  make  up  tbe  collection  of  his  pupils.  I  say 
iftre^,  for  the  sake  of  being  definite,  though  a  greater  number  might  bis 
named.  The  oldest  of  the  school  constitute  the  first  grade, — the  inter- 
mediate scholars,  between  the  oldest  and  tbe  youngest,  the  second,— and 
the  youngest,  (most  of  whom  are  new  recruits  from  the  nursery,)  the 
third.  These  grades  consist  of  characters  suflSciently  diversified  to  en- 
gage the  whole  time  of  half  a  dozen  well  qualified  teachers.  E^ch  grade,^ 
to  say  the  least,  should  have  <dl  the  attention  of  one  teacher.  And  if 
these  different  divisions  could  be  classed,  there  might  be  a  greater  benefit 
resulting  from  the  teacher's  labors,  than  there  can  be  at  present ;  but 
owing  to  the  great  diversity  of  books,  the  partial  advancement  of  some, 
and  the  neglected  state  of  others,  it  is  foimd  a  very  difiicult  matter  ta 
bring  about  anything  like  a  desirable  classification.  Hence,  to  a  great 
extent,  instroction  must  be  ^iven  to  individuals. 

*  The  instructor,  finding  himself  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to  follow  the 
track  of  his  predecessor,  begins  his  labors,  by  hearing  his  scholars  read 
**rou7%d" — perhaps  in  the  Testament,  a  book  which  certainly  should  be 
used  in  our  schools,  but  very  differently  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
youngest  of  the  school  take  much  of  the  teacher's  time,  which  is  loudly 
demanded  by  the  older  pupils.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  however,  with 
many  teachers,  that  young  children  should  receive  but  little  of  the  teach- 
er's attention ;  because  they  cannot  be  profited  by  his  instructions, — ^thac 
is,  too  young  to  learn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  older  pnpils  need  likewise 
much  attention  and  instruction  from  the  teaeher,  in  order  to  prepare  them> 
for  their  respective  spheres  of  action.  They  imperiously  demand  all  his 
time,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  correct  the  bad  habits  they  have 
already  acquired,  by  the  previous  negligence  which  grows  out  of  the 
system.' 

'A  little  in  advance  of  the  grade  I  have  just  been  describing,  is  the 
intermediate  class ;  and  in  advance  of  the  latter,  is  tbe  class  of  older  pupils. 
Much  might  be  said  respecting  each  of  the  grades,  but  as  I  have  already 
taken  so  much  room  for  this  article,  I  will  close  with  a  very  few  remarks. 
£ach  of  the  grades  demands  the  teacher's  whole  attention, — the  first  one, 
for  the  correction  of  the  bad  habilspreviously  formed,  even  if  no  instruc- 
tion were  given, — and  the  second,  fur  a  supply  of  that  instruction  that  has 
not  been  received  in  the  lower  grades.  If  then  the  instructor's  time  and 
strict  attention  is  so  much  needed  in  each  of  these  grades,  and  particu- 
li^rly  in  that  of  tbe  youngest  pupils,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  the  present  system  of  Common  Schools, — provided  there  was 
no  other  objection  to  it  than  this, — is  extremely  defective,  and  calls  loudly 
for  an  immediate  reform.' 
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Here  we  have  aiust  and  forcible  picture  of  the  cond]ti<Hi  of  ocur 
district  schools.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  teacher 
has  to  encounter  an  evil  at  the  outset,  which  must  be  remedied, 
or  in  some  degree  diminished,  or  his  labor  must  necessarily  prove 
m  a  great  measure  vain.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  ages,  studies, 
progress,  and  moral  character,  that  he  must  form  numerous  and 
small  classes,  to  none  of  which  he  can  devote  as  much  time  as  he 
would  ;  and  so  long  as  things  continue  thus,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  introduce  those  important  improvements  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, which  we  could  wish  to  see.  The  question  then  naturally 
arises : — How  can  this  evil  be  remedied  ? 

Schools  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  vicinity  and  elsewhere, 
where  some  features  of  the  plan  of  mutual'  instruction  have  been 
adopted  with  good  success.  In  some  of  them,  monitors  are  in- 
vested with  considerable  dignity,  and  not  only  assist  in  instruction 
a  part  of  the  time,  but  are  placed  in  conspicuous  seats,  where  their 
exemplary  conduct  may  be  seen.  In  others,  less  formality  is 
practised,  and  the  name  of  monitor  is  not  used,  though  some  oi  the 
older  pupils  are  often  called  upon  to  hear  a  class  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, or  arithmetic,  while  the  master  attends  to  some  other  recita- 
tion. Reflections  might  be  made  on  the  principles  involved  in 
such  a  plan,  and  estimates  might  be  given  to  show  the  gain  of 
time  to  each  scholar.  Our  present  object  is  only  to  suggest  to 
the  teachers  of  such  schools,  an  experiment  of  the  kind,  that  they 
may  satisfy  themselves  of  its  utility. 


ON  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Annab  of  Edoeetion : 

Sir  : — You  have  announced  the  publication  of  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Literary 
Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,'  which  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  in  October  last,  and  have  also  reviewed  one  of  the 
lectures  delivered  on  that  occasion.  I  am  happy  to  perceive  that 
the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages  was  a  prominent  subject.  lu 
the  volume  alluded  to,  we  have  a  lecture  of  Professor  Post,  on 
the  Classics ;  one  of  the  late  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  on  American 
Education,  presenting  his  peculiar  views  of  this  subject;  one  of 
Mr.  Kinroont,  on  the  Ancient  Languages,  and  one  of  Mr.  Hop- 
wood,  on  Teaching  Languages.  I  am  gratified  to  find,  that  in- 
quiry is  made  in  the  West  on  these  important  topics ;  for  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  more  precise  and  just  views  will  in  conse- 
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quence,  be  entertained  in  relation  to  them,  and  that  some  impoi^ 
tant  improvements  will  be  made  in  this  branch  of^educationy  to 
which  8o  much  time  is  devoted. 

1  should  consider  it  important  to  have  the  subject  fully  exann- 
ined,  even  if  no  change  were  meditated,  in  order  that  the  student 
and  the  teacher,  parents  and  the  public,  might  obtain  more  definite 
ideas  in  relation  to  it,  than  they  generally  entertain.  Now,  how 
few  of  us  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  one  who 
asks  us  why  we  study,  or  teach,  or  value  the  ancient  languages  I 
Which  of  us  who  has  ever  studied  them  does  not  feel  that  be  has 
derived  less  benefit  and  more  evil  from  their  pursuit  than  he  ought; 
and  yet,  who  can  reflect  upon  this  branch  of  education,  either  on 
theoretical  or  practical  grounds,  and  doubt  that  it  comprehends,  or 
should  comprehend,  something  worth  possessing  ? 

I  agree  with  Professor  Past  in  one  of  his  introductory  remarks : 
— ^  The  Classics,'  he  says,  ^  ought  not  to  shun  investigation. 
They  do  not;  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  educatioD, 
the  expense  of  time,  money  and  labor  they  cost,  the  tremendous 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  they  are  exerting  upon  the  youthiiil 
mind  of  the  civilized  world,  forbid  it ;  and  if,  costing  what  they  do, 
and  if,  exerting  the  influence  they  exert,  they  have  not  strong 
claims  to  the  rank  they  hold,  they  surely  should  be  degraded.' 
He  adds,  in  my  view  with  equal  justice,  *  In  estimating  them,  we 
should  take  into  the  computation,  not  only  the  prominent,  peculiar 
advantages  of  classical  study,  but  also  those  collateral  and  inci- 
dental ;  and  consider  their  strength  of  claim  as  based  upon  the 
whole,  accumulated  and  combined.'  Of  course,  the  author  of  this 
remark  could  not  object  to  our  considering  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending the  study  of  the  classics  with  the  same  extensive  view. 
Indeed,  I  presume  it  was  his  intention  to  embrace  them  in  his 
estimate. 

Many  minds,  I  believe,  are  now  endeavoring,  with  equal  inte- 
rest, to  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  this  important  question  ;  but  it 
proves  a  very  difficult  task  to  reconcile  opinions,  even  among 
those  who  espouse  the  same  general  views.  It  is  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reconcile  not  only  these,  but  all  parties  also ;  and  I  would 
inquire,  whether  any  plan  can  be  proposed,  on  which  all  can  be 
brought  to  agree. 

The  first  objection  usually  urged  against  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages is,  the  great  €mu)unt  of  time  which  it  occupies.  The  next, 
that  the  Jcnomedge  of  them  is  not  practical.  Another  objection 
is,  that  the  tendency  of  reading  the  dassics  is  unchristian  tmd  tm- 
moral.  A  fourth  objection  (a  very  serious  one  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  though  not  so  often  urged,)  is,  that  the  mind  is  mis-edu^ 
cated,  under  the  methods  of  instruction  applied  to  that  branch. 
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The  advocates  of  the  ancient  languages  reply  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, not  by  questioning  its  truth,  but  by  arguments  to  show 
that  the  time  is  not  wasted.  Some  insist  that  the  habits  of  atten- 
tion, self-control  and  patient  investigation  acquired,  are  worth  all 
the  time  thus  employed,  and  are  indeed  essential  parts  of  a  liberal 
education.  Others  urge,  (and  among  them  is  Professor  Post,) 
that  many  minds  are  bv  nature  unfitted  for  this  branch  of  study-* 
a  doctrine  which  would,  of  course,  reduce  to  a  small  number,  the 
proper  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute,  as  well 
as  offer  an  ever  ready  argument  to  silence  objections.  The  word 
*  practical^  is  not  admitted  by  all,  as  properly  applied  io  the 
second  objection.  The  meaning  of  those  who  use  it  may,  how^ 
ever,  be  easily  understood.  It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  during  the  study  of  the  languages,  is  not  generally 
of  direct  application  to  the  business  of  life.  Some  reply  to  this 
objection,  as  to  the  first;  and  appear  to  think  mental  discipline  of 
more  importance  than  anything  else.  Others  assert,  that  the  few 
at  least  who  are  qualified  by  the  Creator  to  learn  a  tenth  part  as 
much  Greek  and  Latin  as  was  possessed  by  the  millions  who  once 
wrote  and  spoke  them,  may  in  a  College  acquire  much  real  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Government,  History,  &6c.  from  the  books  they 
read  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  quote  a  list,  though  a  short  one, 
of  distinguished  modems  who  are  reputed  to  have  continued  to 
read  the  classk^  through  life,  and  to  attribute  to  classical  sources, 
a  large  share  of  their  intellectual  superiority. 

With  regard  to  the  unchristian  and  immoral  tendency  of  the 
classical  writings,  the  danger  of  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
young,  is  not  usually  denied.  While  some  however  think  '  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  a 
well  educated  youth,  and  appear  indifferent  about  the  proportion 
in  which  the  two  opposite  principles  are  mingled  in  instruction, 
others  are  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  classics  entirely,  unless  they 
shall  be  immediately  accompanied  with  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
antidotes.  Those  who  are  unable  to  find  any  other  apology  for 
laying  the  immoralities  of  some  of  the  most  profiigate  writers  be- 
fere  the  eyes  of  the  young,  and  compelling  them  to  study  them 
out  in  all  their  details,  compare  them  with  such  of  our  English 
authors  as  are  objectionable  for  their  sentiments.  Others  however, 
who  probably  believe  that  gross  immorality  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage  would  never  be  endured  in  our  schools,  demand  that  the 
classics  should  be  expurgated  with  rigor ;  while  it  has  been  more 
than  once  insisted,  that  the  heathen  writers  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  Christian  notes.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  several 
of  our  institutions,  to  counteract  the  tendency  complained  of,  in 
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▼HTioas  forms  and  degrees ;  and  the  fscultj  of  one  of  them  liave 
gone  so  far  as  to  reject  the  Latin  language  entirely,  and  all  Greek 
books  except  (be  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  fttfaers. 

This  step  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  natural  result  of  the  course 
pursued  or  advocated  by  those  who  place  the  highest  value  on  the 
classics.  In  the  German  schools,  we  are  told,  the  pupils  are  made 
lo  place  themselves  in  imagination  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
ancients,  to  surround  themselves  with   '  a  classical,'  that  is,  a 


fUatken  '  atmosphere,' — ^to  think  and  feel  like  the  heathen,- 
order  more  fully  to  understand  the  exact  import  of  their  language. 
The  proposition  to  mtroduce  such  a  system  into  this  country,  has 
alarmed  those  who  think  that  one  cannot  even  'handle  pitch 
without  being  deBled.'  It  has  also  probably  led  to  the  inquiry,*^ 
Why  ought  not  Christian  youth  to  be  surrounded  by  a  Christian 
atmosphere  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  so  placed  as  to  enjoy 
every  facility  fi>r  thinking  and  feeling  like  Christians  ?  In  exam^ 
ining  this,  as  well  as  other  points  connected  with  our  subject,  care 
sfaould  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  real  question,  lest  it  should  be 
disposed  of  without  fairly  meeting  its  merits. 

It  is  evident  that  something  must  be  done  in  relation  to  the  study 
of  the  languages  which  has  not  been  done,  before  the  prindpal 
objections  can  be  removed.  However  the  authors  may  be 
changed,  there  must  still  be  a  great  consumption  of  tiooe,  and  tbe 
same  objections  would  still  be  made  by  those  who  consider  the 
manner  of  instruction  injurious  to  the  mind. 

The  question  therefore  recurs — ^How  may  the  diftrent  views 
be  reconciled  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  two  measures  wouM  go  far 
to  end  the  dispute,  if  not  to  render  uniform  the  systems  of  difl^rent 
institutions.  The  first  measure  is,  the  adoption  of  a  different 
method  of  instruction :  and  the  second,  a  change  of  books.  It  is 
evident  that  a  general  dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  old  system  of 
teaching  Greek  and  Latin  ;  for  the  compilers  and  trandators  of 
Grammars  and  other  elementary  works  have  introduced  conside* 
rable  changes  within  a  few  years.  These  improvements  generally 
tend  towards  one  set  of  principles ;  and  these  are  such  as  present 
practical  illustrations  of  the  rules,  as  they  are  successively  given, 
and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  hand  in  writing,  the  mouth  in  speaking, 
the  ear  in  hearing,  or  the  mind  in  thinking  in  the  language.  It  k 
true,  the  teacher  is  too  often  provided  with  keys,  which  circom* 
stance  may  tend  to  retard  his  own  improvement,  and  the  further 
progress  of  the  system.  But  yet,  on  the  whole,  teachers  are 
doubtless  becoming  rather  better  qualified  to  instruct,  and  pupib 
more  interested  and  encouraged  in  their  taska«  It  b  freely  ed» 
mitted  by  many,  that  fiurther  improvements  are  necessary;  and 
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■othixig  seems  requisite  to  their  introdoetiooy  bat  a  good  metbcid^ 
so  laid  down  as  to  serve  at  once  as  a  pilain  guide  for  the  master  to 
improve  himself  and  bis  pupils  at  the  same  time :  for  the  truth 
sequirea  us  fairly  to  coofeasy  that  the  reiorination  must  commence 
with  the  teachers. 

Our  very  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  have  not  generally 
that  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  languages,  which  we  should 
require  of  a  teacher  of  French  or  German.  They  have'  been 
drilled  upon  the  rules  for  years,  and  are  able  to  drill  others  to  any 
degree  ;  but  it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say,  that  they  do  not 
possess,  what  they  never  perhaps  have  seen  or  heard  of  as  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  else,  a  ready  command  of  those  languages 
as  coDvement  vehicles  of  thought.  Whether  such  a  method  can 
be  devised,  remains  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  impossibility  in  the  case  ;  and  when- 
ever elementary  books  shall  appear  of  the  description  needed,  we 
may  expect  to  see  a  revolution  in  this  branch  of  education. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  a  teacher  should  appear  who  could  in- 
terest his  pupils  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  many  a  French  teacher 
does  in  his  own  tongue ;  and,  by  similar  means,  lead  them  to  an 
equally  fiimiliar  use  of  them.  Would  not  a  vast  deal  of  time  be 
saved,  and  much  more  real  and  lasting  knowledge  be  communis 
cated,  and  all  ground  of  objection  to  the  abuse  of  the  mind  be  re- 
moved ?  Would  not  this  dry  branch  of  study  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive?  Would  not  its  beauties  and  those  of  the  authors 
written  in  them  be  more  adequately  comprehended,  and  the  ad- 
vantages now  claimed  for  it,  be  realized  ? 

But  changes  should  also  be  made  in  the  books  studied.  To 
say  nothing  here  of  the  expediency  of  giving  the  pupil  a  more  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  simple  styles  and  colloquial  writings, 
I  should  decidedly  say,  that  some  of  the  most  common  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  should  be  banished  from  the  course  of  study,  and 
that  others  should  be  submitted  to  a  rigorous  expurgation.  Some 
expressions  in  Erasmus  should  be  struck  out  of  all  future  editions 
if  he  is  used ;  and  whole  passages  from  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  In- 
deed, if  we  regard  heathen  debasement  and  military  delirium  in 
their  proper  light,  and  entertain  just  views  of  the  youthful  mind, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  few  and  judicious  extracts. 

Better  methods  of  instruction  in  the  languages  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced. It  will  be  asked,  what  are  these  ?  To  give  a  full  answer 
to  this  question,  I  have  not  room ;  but  I  can  say  in  general  terms, 
let  them  be  taught  as  living  languages.  Let  pupils  be  drilled  to 
bear,  pronounce,  compose,  analyze,  read,  write,  parse,  construe  and 
speak  exercises  under  every  rule,  until  they  shall  be  still  more 
ready  with  the  application  of  Syntax,  Etymology,  &ic,,  than  with 
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tbe  phraseology  of  the  rules.  The  teacher  need  not  hesitate  to 
try  such  a  method,  merely  because  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
it.  He  will  learn  more  than  his  pupils  in  the  practice  of  it ;  and 
without  the  practice,  he  roust  always  remain  ignorant  of  it,  and  un- 
possessed of  the  spirit  of  the  languages.  He  must  depend ,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  self-instruction  for  both  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 


ON  THE  STRUCTUK£  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Cases  of  weakness,  and  disease,  and  deformity  in  the  spine, 
have  become  alarmingly  frequent,  among  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
and  the  students  of  our  colleges.  Their  well  known  origin  m  the 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  parents,  and  teachers,  and  students,  has 
for  a  long  time,  made  us  anxious  to  present  some  account  of  the 
structure  of  this  important  and  delicate  portion  of  tbe  human  frame. 
The  following  description,  given  by  Duffin,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  will,  we  hope,  be  intelligible  to  our 
readers,  and  lead  them  to  guard  against  those  bad  habits  and  those 
dangerous  abuses,  which  often  desti'oy  the  constitution  through 
this  medium. 

'The  back  bone  is  a  pillar  built  up  of  twenty-four  short  cylin- 
drical bones,  piled  one  upon  another,  and  extended  from  tbe  large 
solid  bones  that  support  the  body  when  sitting  erect,  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  head. 

The  bodies  of  these  vertebrae  are  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  means  of  a  strong  elastic  substance  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  are  girt  all  round  by  a  powerful  ligamentous  band.  This 
substance  retains  the  two  vertebrae  to  which  it  belongs  continually 
together,  and  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  prevents  all  immediate 
motion  of  one  bone  of  the  spine  upon  another,  it  admits  of  most 
extensive  motion  of  the  whole  column  of  bones  taken  conjointly, 
by  means  of  the  great  elastic  power  of  which  it  is  possessed.  To 
whichever  side  the  body  inclines,  this  substance  readily  yields, 
and  returns  in  a  moment  to  its  proper  position,  by  a  very  powerful 
resilience,  when  the  weight  of  the  body  and  force  of  the  muscular 
contraction  cease  to  operate.  As  this  substance  is  continually 
yieldmg  under  pressure  during  tbe  day,  a  person  of  ordinary 
stature  will  often  be  found  considerably  taller  in  the  morning  than 
at  night.  In  old  age  the  body  is  shorter  than  in  youth,  firom  tbe 
greater  condensation  of  this  substance  ;  and  its  inclination  forwards 
in  persons  advanced  in  years  depends  upon  the  yielding  of  this 
compressible  substance  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  struc- 
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Hire.  Hence,  any  undue  inclination  to  either  side,  during  life,  if 
frequent,  constant,  or  protracted,  will  cause  a  certain  diminution 
ki  the  thickness  of  this  substance  on  the  side  to  which  the  body 
inclines,  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  rising  of  the  same  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce  permanent 
distortion  of  the  whole  column  of  bones.  This  effect  will  be  more 
easily  produced  during  childhood,  when  the  bones  are  in  a  state  of 
growth,  the  ligaments  more  yielding,  and  the  gristles  and  the  inter- 
yertebial  substance  peculiarly  soft.  "  A  tumor  on  the  head  or 
jaw,  which  makes  a  child  carry  the  head  to  one  side,  or  constant 
stooping,  such  as  is  used  by  a  girl  in  working  at  the  tambour,  or 
the  carrying  of  a  weakly  child  always  on  one  arm  by  a  negligent 
or  awkward  nurse,  will  cause  in  time  a  fixed  and  irremediable  dis- 
tortion/' 

Each  of  the  four  and  twenty  cylinders,  (also  called  fjertebray) 
is  a  lever,  whose  falcrum^  or  support^  is  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  or  vertebra,  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  moving  power y  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  various 
muscles,  inserted  into  the  sides,  and  into  the  back  of  each  verte- 
bra. For  these  insertions  there  are  parts  like  handles,  that  jut 
out,  and  allow  the  muscles  to  take  firm  hold,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
crease the  effect,  or  purchase  of  the  muscles  in  moving  the  spine. 

The  weight  which  is  to  be  raised  by  this  cylindrical  lever, 
differs  in  every  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  back.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  cylinder,  or  vertebra,  the  weight  to  be  raised  is  merely 
that  of  the  head.  The  second  has  to  raise  not  only  the  head,  but 
also  the  first  vertebra^  which  rests  upon  it,  before  it  can  move  upon 
its  point  of  support.  The  third  must,  in  addition  to  the  head, 
raise  also  the  first  and  second  vertebrse.  The  fourth,  the  first, 
second  and  third.  The  burden  to  be  raised  by  these  little  levers, 
which,  even  with  the  intervening  gristle,  do  not  average  an  inch 
in  length,  increases  more  and  more  as  we  descend.  In  compen- 
sation, however,  the  levers  become  longer,  and  the  muscles  more 
powerful,  as  the  weight  to  be  elevated  increases.  Besides  the 
weight  of  the  vertebral  pile,  or  column,  that  is  thus  to  be  raised  in 
addition  to  the  head,  that  of  the  arms,  and  of  the  chest,  must  be 
lifted  by  the  levers  of  the  back  and  loins,  at  the  same  time.  The 
levers  of  the  neck  have  to  raise,  in  addition  to  the  head  and  to  the 
vertebrae  above  them,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  neck,  which  are  of 
considerable  weight. 

This  curious  mechanism  of  the  spine,  divested  of  technicalities, 
may  be  comprehended  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  general  reader. 
When  he  is  told,  in  addition,  that  the  whole  of  the  muscles,  or  red 
flesh,  on  the  back,  are  made  for  keeping  the  spine  erect,  and  for 
inclining  it,  when  necessary,  to  one  side,  that  all  the  muscles  on 
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the  fore  part  of  the  body  bend  it  forward,  he  has  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  that  is  mdispensable  to  the  study  of  its  curvature. 

Such  being  the  apparatus,  we  must  inquire,  in  a  popular  way, 
what  are  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  its  deformity  in  young 
females  of  a  certain  rank  in  society.  But  before  instituting  this 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  some  other 
points  of  the  subject, — the  chemical  analysis,  structure,  and  mode 
of  growth  of  bone. 

When  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis^  bone  soon  be- 
comes gristle,  though  it  retains  the  figure  and  dunensions  it  pre- 
viously possessed.  A  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  bones  of 
those  afflicted  with  that  variety  of  rickets  that  attacks  grown-up 
persons.  In  both  cases,  it  is  well  known  that  this  phenomenon 
depends  on  the  removal  of  an  earthy  matter,  named  phosphate  of 
lime,  which  may  be  obtained  from  all  bones,  by  burning,  the  gris- 
tle being  by  this  process  burnt  out,  while  the  earthy  matter  is  left. 
The  bones  of  children  contain  scarcely  any  of  this  matter  till  a 
httle  before  birth,  and  accordingly  are  very  soft  and  flexible.  As 
more  earthy  matter  is  added,  the  bones  become  harder,  firmer, 
less  flexible,  and  more  easily  broken. 

This  hardening  of  the  bones  goes  on  tDl  the  prime  of  life,  at 
which  time  no  trace  of  the  gristle,  the  true  mould  of  the  bone,  can 
be  detected  by  the  eye ;  and  when  there  is,  in  reality,  twice  as 
much  earth  as  gristle  in  its  substance. 

But  the  rate  of  this  addition  to  the  substance  of  bone  is  modi- 
fied by  various  causes.  The  manner  in  which  it  takes  place  has 
been  carefully  ascertained  by  observation  : — 

A  matter,  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  is  seen  to  form  itself  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  flat  gristle,  the  basis  of  the  bone.  In  this 
matter,  numerous  small  red  blood  vessels  are  next  seen  to  form 
themselves.  These  vessels  shoot  out,  in  a  little  time,  like  rays 
fix)m  a  centre,  towards  the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  bone. 
Lastly  :  on  looking  with  a  microscope,  we  can  see  that  the  earthy 
matter  of  which  we  have  spoken,  begins  to  be  laid  down  along  the 
sides  of  these  red  blood  vessels,  called  arteries,  forming,  like  them- 
selves, rays  emanating  from  a  centre ;  and  continues  to  be  so  de- 
posited till  the  whole  area  of  the  bone  is  filled  up.  It  is  by  this 
process  that  the  flat  bones  are  formed. 

The  long  bones  are  formed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 
They  are  first  moulded,  like  the  others,  in  gristle,  whose  fibres  run 
lengthwise,  and  take  exactly  the  form  of  the  future  bone.  When 
the  earthy  matter  begins  to  be  deposited,  it  is  first  to  be  observed 
along  red  arteries  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bone ;  and 
with  these  arteries  passes  round  the  circumference,  till  it  has  com- 
pletely surrounded  and  embraced  the  gristle,  so  as  to  form  a  bony 
ring,  called  the  initial  ring  of  the  future  bone. 
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From  this  ring,  vessek  parallel  one  to  another,  (and  not  radia- 
ting as  in  the  case  of  the  flat  bones,)  are  seen  to  extend  towards 
each  extremity  of  the  gristle  ;  and  to  have  deposited  along  their 
sides,  in  the  same  parallel  direction,  fibres  of  white  earthy  matter. 
In  this  manner,  are  formed  the  shafts  of  long  bones. 

For  the  better  articulation  of  these  with  the  contiguous  bones, 
a  small  bone  called  the  overgrowth,  (or  epiphysis,  in  technical  lan- 
guage,) having  a  smooth  articulating  surface,  is  moulded  in  gristle 
at  each  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  is  connected  with  it 
merely  by  gristle,  till  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  year.  About 
this  period  the  shaft  and  the  overgrowths  unite  in  one  long  and 
perfect  bone.  These  overgrowths  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  bones 
of  veal,  lamb,  pullet,  and  other  young  animals  which  have  been 
boiled  ;  ^hey  are  then  easily  separated  'by  the  hand.  Their  ossi- 
fication, or  conversion  into  bone,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flat  bones, 
by  radiations  of  fibres  firom  a  nucleus  or  centre. 

The  reader  may  now  fully  understand,  that,  to  the  imparting 
proper  hardness  and  solidity  to  bones,  a  due  quantity  of  red  arte- 
ries is  indispensable. 

But  red  arteries  are  merely  common  arteries,  carrying  red^ 
blood: — therefore  to  the  due  consolidation  of  bone,  a  certain 
proper  supply  of  red  blood  is  necessary. 

Now,  the  supply  of  red  blood  and  the  formation  of  new  vessels 
to  carry  it,  will  be  most  abundant  when  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion is  greatest.  Thus,  when  we  rub  our  hands  or  eyes,  these  or- 
gans, however  pale  before,  assume  a  blushing  redness,  which, 
being  examined  through  a  glass,  or  by  a  good  unaided  eye,  is 
found  to  be  produced  by  numberless  small  vessels,  not  previously 
visible.  Blushing,  proceedmg  irom  mental  emotion,  arises  fj*om  a 
similar  change  in  the  blood  vessels.  Abundance  of  the  red  ves- 
sels also,  from  which  the  earthy  part  of  the  bones  comes,  existing 
in  all  parts  of  healthy  and  vigorous  young  persons,  and  becoming 
most  rapidly  increased  in  them  by  any  excitement,  causes  their 
bones,  when  fractured,  easily  to  unite. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  rubbing  does 
not  easily  redden  either  the  hands  or  the  eyes  ;  emotion  less  readily 
gives  rise  to  the  blush,  and  broken  ends  of  bones  unite  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  whatever  accelerates  while 
it  supports  the  vigor  of  the  circulation,  must  promote  the  consoli- 
dation of  bones y  by  filling  arteries  with  red  blood,  and  promoting 
the  growth  of  new  arteries.     Blood,  deriving  its  color  firom  the 

*  The  blood,  or  that  part  of  it  which  circulates  in  the  minute  arteries,  is  eol- 
crleas.  When  a  part  is  inflamed  or  excited,  the  same  vesseb  may  be  filled  with 
rsd  or  colored  blood.  • 
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red  globules  it  contains^  which  are  loaded  with  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate  of  lime,  the  earthy  components  of  bone,  is  thus  mtroduced 
into  the  part,  and  deposits  the  least  soluble  portion  of  its  elements, 
so  as  to  form  true  earthy  bone.  It  follows,  then,  that  unless  a  due 
supply  of  this  necessary  matter  be  afforded  to  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  every  one  of  them  wDl  be  so  much  nearer  to  the  state  of 
gristle  than  to  that  of  rigid  health, — ^wiU  be  the  more  easily  acted 
on  in  proportion  as  it  is  softer, — ^will  yield  to  the  mfluence  of  long 
continued  pressure  on  one  side,  and,  as  the  ossific  process  is  not 
iret  complete,  will  allow  of  some  deposition  being  made  on  the  side 
eft  free  from  pressure,  and  thereby  liable  to  be  increased  in  length. 
This  vitiating  process  will  be  aided  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
gristle,  interposed  between  any  two  vertebrae,  yields  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  upper. 

The  state  of  deficiency  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Vertebrae, 
which  we  have  been  investigating,  results  from  our  present 
system  of  female  education.  The  perpetual  restraint  under  which 
a  girl  is  kept,  from  the  first  dawn  of  intellect,  robs  her  of  that 
exercise  to  which  nature  prompts,  and  fritters  down,  subdues,  or 
destroys  her  emotions.  Yet  by  exercise  alone  can  the  voluntary 
muscles  acquire  vigor  and  power,  and  the  circulation  be  properly 
balanced.  The  strength  and  bounding  state  of  the  pulse  in  a  stout 
and  healthy  peasant,  may  almost  be  deemed  the  effect  of  some 
awful  disease  of  tlie  heart,  when  compared  with  its  feebleness  in  a 
delicate  female.  '^  The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm," 
equals  what  may  be  referred,  in  the  delicate  girl,  to  some  tremen- 
dous excitation  of  the  nervous  system.  Excitement,  indeed,  there 
is,  in  the  former  case, — ^but  such  only  as  the  bounty  of  nature  hath, 
more  or  less,  supplied  for  all, — ^though  the  fashions  of  the  times 
lead  many  to  deny  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  ofispring.  The 
action  of  the  peasant's  heart,  yielding  to  the  natural  emotions  of 
his  soul,  in  the  fulness  of  his  vigor  and  his  health,  send^  forth  a 
current  of  well-prepared  blood  to  nourish  every  fibre  through  which 
it  bounds,  and  thus  produces  the  Herculean  syomietry  that  marks 
his  manly  form.  In  the  accomplished  lady,  from  a  fashionable  and 
sickly  dread  lest  the  form,  losmg  its  Corinthian  delicacy,  should 
become  ^^  stumpy"  and  ^^ stout;"  lest  the  reason  and  the  pas- 
sions, by  once  obtaining  their  natural  sway,  should  render  the  mind 
decisive  and  unbending,  every  artifice  is  employed  to  avoid  the  iun<« 
damental  causes  of  a  vigorous  circulation.  She  is  stinted  in  her 
food,  confined  in  her  dress,  and  burdened  with  unprofitable  occupa* 
tion.  Her  desire  for  action  is  curbed  by  customs  which  she  may 
not  trangress,  by  authorities  which  she  dares  not  disobey,  and  at 
which  she  dares  not  even  express  her  dissatisfaction.  A  weak, 
and  often  a  diseased  hearty  a  langu'd  circulation,  a  pale,  pinch^ 
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face,  and  cold  extremities,  with  frequent  chilblains,  are  the  result, 
and  the  index  of  the  feeble  powers  by  which  the  blood  is  moved, 
in  the  proverbially,  "  puny-boarding-school  girl."  How  tlien  can 
the  curious  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  on  which  the  due  consoli- 
dation of  the  bones  depends,  go  on  as  it  ought,  under  this  depriva- 
tion of  the  vital  force  ?  This  process  demands  a  vigorous  circula- 
tion, yet  every  possible  means  are  taken  to  render  the  circulation 
weak  ;  it  is  eflFected  by  the  vessels  carrying  red  blood,  yet  inge- 
nuity is  exhausted  in  devising  means  to  lessen  their  number,  and  to 
weaken  their  activity.  The  bones  of  the  spine,  consequently,  in 
such  young  persons,  never  become  firm,  yield  easily  to  the  super- 
bcumbent  weight,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  force  of  the  muscles,  and 
thus,  being  disposed  to  grow  unequally,  impart  to  the  spine  a  late- 
ral inclination  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  This  inclination,  be- 
fore any  structural  change  has  taken  place,  may  be  said  to  be 
merely  temporary^  and  is  capable  of  being  removed  at  pleasure ; 
but,  if  the  application  of  proper  means  of  prevention  be  delayed 
beyond  a  certain  period,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  become  per- 
manent. 

Such  is  the  cause  generally  predisposing  the  spine  to  become 
laterally  curved.  The  unequal  action  of  the  muscles  is  the  impel- 
ling power,  and  is  denominated  the  exciting  cause  of  lateral  curva- 
ture. The  weight,,  however,  of  the  head,  upper  extremities,  and 
trunk,  evidently  must  add  to  the  influence  of  the  muscles  in  pro- 
ducing any  deviation  from  the  perpendicular,  in  the  vertebral  col- 
umn. The  mischief  does  not  end  here ;  the  general  health  is  in- 
sidiously and  gradually  impaired,  and,  though  not  so  much  injured 
as  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  absolute  decline,  is  in  that  condi- 
tion usually  denominated  puny  and  delicate.  The  natural  func- 
tions not  being  discharged  in  a  vigorous  or  perfect  manner,  the 
deformity  proceeds,  in  such  a  state  of  the  system,  by  slow  and 
insensible  degrees.  At  this  period,  however,  the  supervention  of 
any  acute  complaint, — such  as  fever,  inflammation,  or  any  of  the 
eruptive  diseases  incidental  to  youth,  which  induce  great  debility, — 
causes  the  progress  of  the  curvature  to  become  more  rapid,  at  least 
until  the  strength  of  the  patient  be  restored. 

The  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  muscles,  bemg  supplied  with 
noiuishment  firom  the  same  source  as  the  bones,  suffer  equally  from 
the  same  privation.  The  muscles  become  not  only  more  languid 
and  feeble  than  they  ought  to  be,  but  are  sooner  exhausted.  The 
indication  of  lassitude,  necessarily,  from  these  causes,  pervading 
the  general  carriage  of  the  child,  being  attributed  by  the  teacher 
to  indolence,  is  attempted  to  be  combatted  by  a  rigorous  enjoinment 
of  some  particular,  generally  the  erect,  posture.  The  suffering  in 
consequence  of  this  rigor  soon  becombg  considerable,  the  child  en- 
35* 
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deavors  to  render  it  tolerable  by  means  of  alternate  efibrts  at  hal^ 
ancing.  A  person  seated  upon  a  stool  or  chair,  may  throw  the 
weight  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  upper  extremities  upon  either  of  the 
hips,  almost  without  any  apparent  deviation  of  the  spine  from  the 
perpendicular.  Tbb  is  effected  by  drawing  the  spine  to  one  side, 
and  leaning  the  head  and  neck  slightly  to  the  other.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  this  manner,  ^Is  often  rest  themselves  when  writ- 
ing, or  when  playing  upon  die  piano  and  upon  the  harp,  though 
they  are  thought  to  be  sitting  sufficiently  upright.  The  right  hand, 
being  in  all  of  these  occupations  that  which  requires  most  scope  for 
motion,  gives  rise  to  the  right  shoulder  being  raised,  and,  in  order 
to  &cilitate  this,  to  the  balance  of  the  body  being  midntained  on 
the  left  hip.  The  curvature  that  arises  from  these  habits,  is  thus 
directed  to  the  right  side.  The  wh^le  animal  system  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  baneful  mfluence  resulting  from  these  sources ; 
but  the  spine  more  particularly,  since  it  is  not  only  unable  to  par^ 
take  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  exercise  and  mvigoratmg  influence, 
limited  as  this  may  be,  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  but  is,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  a  series  of 
evib  peculiar  to  itself,  at  a  period  when  it  is  least  capable  of  re- 
sisting their  injurious  tendency. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  till  the  effects  of  natural  emotion  and 
of  exercise  a^e  no  longer  dreaded,  we  may  depend  upon  meeting 
with  delicate  and  twisted,  or  even  curved  spines.' 

It  may  serve  to  deepen  the  impression  of  Mr.  Duffin's  remarks, 
if  we  add  the  following  engravings,  with  a  brief  description. 
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Here  are  two  figures  intended  to  show  the  appearance  of  a 
healthy  spine.  That  on  the  right  is  a  side  view  of  the  whole  ver- 
tebral column.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  places  of  union  of  the 
separate  vertebra,  and  the  '  handles,'  or  processes  of  each,  project- 
ing to  the  left.  The  holes  at  the  side  of  this  column,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  nervfes,  are  represented  by  dark  or  deeply  shaded  spots. 

The  other  figure  represents  the  upper  surface  of  a  single  verte- 
bra. The  letter  a  marks  the  body  oi  a  principal  portion  of  it ;  6, 
the  hollow  for  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  c  c,  the  point  where  the 
ribs  are  articulated  to  the  spine.  The  spinous  and  other  processes 
of  the  bone  are  so  distinct  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  To 
these  processes,  the  muscles,  or  instruments  of  motion  are  attached. 


(For  the  Annali  of  EdneatioD.) 
FEMALE  EDUCATION.— No.  IV. 

In  a  former  article,  I  have  spoken  in  general  of  domestic 
habits,  and  domestic  virtues,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  early  edu- 
cation of  females.  It  is  not  more  necessary  that  the  artist  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  drawing,  or  the  mechanic  with  the  use  of 
his  tools,  than  that  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  household  should  be 
as  familiar  with  these  duties,  as  with  her  mother  tongue.  I  have 
not  specified  each  of  the  habits  and  virtues  involved  in  this  term, 
for  they  are  well  known  to  all.  In  addition  to  Order,  Industry, 
Self-command,  which  I  have  mentioned  particularly.  Punctuality, 
Neatness,  Afiability,  Hospitality,  and  many  others  among  those  usu- 
ally termed  the  minor  virtues,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind,  which 
are  not  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  female  character, 
than  the  smaller  wheels  to  the  perfect  movement  of  a  machine. 

But  there  is  one  virtue  so  lowly  that  it  is  often  overlooked, — so 
self-denymg  and  humbling,  that  it  is  too  fi-equently  neglected  or 
despised — it  is  the  spirit  of  submission.  Real  or  apparent  subjec- 
tion is  the  lot  of  woman,  in  the  regular  course  of  Providence,  and 
by  the  early  appointment  of  her  Creator :  *  Thy  desire  shall  be 
unto  thine  husband,  and  he  shaU  rule  over  thee.'  Ungracious 
as  it  may  seem  to  make  this  a  prominent  subject,  so  it  was  with 
the  mother  of  all  livmg,  and  so  it  will  be  with  her  daughters ;  and 
I  am  content  to  be  considered  unfashionable,  in  mamtaining  this 
point,  while  I  am  no  more  liable  to  the  reproach  than  the  chief  of 
the  apostles. 

There  are  indeed  exceptions  to  every  general  rule.  There  are 
females  whom  the  endowments  of  nature  and  the  course  of  Provi* 
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dence  place  in  situations  of  responsibility  and  usefiilness,  where 
they  are  called  upon  to  command,  instead  of  ob^.  But  my  re- 
marks are  designed  to  apply  to  the  sex  generally  ;  and  if  command 
be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  any,  they  w3l  be  only  better  prepared 
for  it,  by  learning  to  obey. 

In  order  to  form  a  general  plan,  therefore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  woman  is  foimed,  in  body  and  in  mind,  to  be  the  bend- 
ing ivy,  that  clings  to  the  unyielding  oak  ;  and  for  this  station,  she 
must  be  early  prepared,  if  we  mean  to  seciure  her  happiness  and 
usefulness.  Her  only  means  of  safety  and  respectability  are  found 
in  voluntary  and  cheerful  submbsion,  to  the  authority  which  Di- 
vine Wisdom  places  over  her.  Let  then  our  daughters,  espe- 
cially, be  taught  from  their  childhood,  cheerfully  to  submit  their 
choice,  (natural  and  proper  though  it  may  be,)  in  everything  lavf- 
ful  and  prudent y  to  that  of  the  presiding  power.  In  tliis  lies  the 
great  strength  of  female  influence,  the  real  and  universal  law ;  for 
man  only  in  form  rules  the  world ;  woman  really  controls  it,  by 
controlling  its  rulers. 

But  to  attempt  to  govern  it  by  a  direct  assertion  of  authority, 
would  defeat  her  own  object.  Influence  and  persuasion  are  her 
sceptre  and  sword.  She  must  stoop  to  conquer ;  she  must  yield  in 
order  to  prevail ;  that  pride,  or  passion,  or  a  sense  of  invaded  rights 
may  not  oppose  the  power  of  affection  and  the  influence  of  her 
wishes.  To  rebel  against  this  law  of  nature  and  Providence,  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  domestic  wretchedness, — to  prepare  the  way 
for  her  own  niin.  Her  -first  years  then  should  make  her  familiar 
with  the  lesson  of  submission  to  parental  authority,  of  self-denial 
and  sacrifice  of  her  own  wishes  to  the  health,  and  comfort,  and 
feelings  of  others.  She  will  then  be  prepared  to  meet  with  cheerful- 
ness, the  trials  of  the  same  nature  to  which  she  must  be  called. 

Let  not  any  of  my  remarks  be  understood  to  encourage  the 
stale  artifice  of  attempting  to  govern,  by  pretending  condescension 
until  caution  is  disarmed,  or  of  overcoming  reason  by  means  of 
feeling.  It  is  said  to  be  the  perfection  of  art  to  appear  artless ; 
but  if  the  appearance  be  good,  the  reality  is  far  better.  Hypoc- 
risy, when  discovered,  is  detested,  and  its  serpentine  course  ex- 
poses it  at  every  turn.  But  the  course  of  innocence  is  straight ; 
It  shrinks  from  no  inspection ;  it  dreads  no  discovery.  It  is  no  less 
policy  than  duty.  I  simply  mean,  that  in  departing  from  her  own 
sphere,  that  in  attempting  to  assume  authority  or  independence, 
which  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  society,  and  of  revelation,  deny 
her,  she  impairs  the  regard  of  man  and  forfeits  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  Uius  becomes  weaker ; — that  in  yielding  her  wishes  and  feelings 
where  duty  allows  it,  to  the  direction  of  those  to  whom  she  is 
made  subordinate,  she  secures  that  respect  and  regard  on  which 
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her  whole  influence  depends,  and  that  blessing  without  which, 
even  the  accomplishment  of  her  desires  would  prove  a  curse.  To 
her,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  the  direction  applicable  :  ^  Resist  not 
evil ;  but  overcome  evil  with  good.'  And  if  any  doubt  or  waver  on 
this  point,  I  would  refer  them  to  the  numerous  examples  in  which 
the  implicit  submission  of  woman,  even  to  unkindness,  her  gentle, 
cheerful  compliance  even  with  unreasonable  demands,  has  melted 
the  heart  of  him  who  assumed  the  tone  of  a  tyrant,  not  merely  to 
affection,  but  to  penitence  and  reformation.  If  it  produce  not  this 
effect,  it  will  give  to  the  patient  sufferer,  a  peace  of  which  strug- 
gling pride  cannot  conceive, — ^an  enjoyment,  which  its  most  com- 
plete triumphs  never  fuhiish. 

But  the  circle  of  female  and  domestic  virtue^  will  never  be 
complete,  without  establishing,  as  the  centre  and  radiating  point  of 
all,  *  a  good  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.^  There  is  no  other 
stable  foundation  for  female  virtue  and  domestic  happiness.  The 
powerful  and  varying  impulses,  the  trembling  apprehensiveness  of 
woman,  demand  that  she,  of  all  others,  should  have  her  foot  planted 
on  the  rock  of  ages, — ^her  hand  resting  on  the  anchor  of  immovea- 
ble hope,  and  her  eye  fixed  on  the  blessings  and  prospects  of 
another  world.  If  proud,  mdependent  man  cannot  be  happy  with- 
out  reliance  on  his  Maker,  woman  will  be  wretched. 

^  Your  sex,'  said  a  Christian  lady  of  uncommon  energy  and 
intelligence,  ^may  be  philosophers,  and  be  at  ease  in  resting  on 
your  own  reason.  Ours  can  only  feel  safe  in  leaning  on  the  word 
and  promises  of  God ;  and  we  must  believe,  in  our  simplicity,  and 
leave  it  to  you  to  doubt  and  discuss.'  The  parent  who  leaves  his 
daughter  without  this  only  safeguard  of  her  character  and  peace, 
is  more  unkmd  than  he  who  should  cast  her  upon  the  world,  with- 
out food  or  shelter.  He  who  can  secure  this,  has  given  her  a 
shield  which  is  impenetrable,  a  Protector  who  is  unchangeable, — 
treasures,  which  are  mestimable  and  imperishable.  He  leaves 
her  a  portion,  in  comparison  of  which,  the  wealth  of  worlds 
would  be  insignificant. 

Sencx. 


EXITENSION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  CHARACTER. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Missionanr  Herald  contains  a  very  inter-* 
esting  article  on  the  application  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  the  Ori-* 
ental  Languages,  which  has  recently  been  proposed  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  India.  None  who  have  ever  glanced  at  the  series 
of  Oneptal  trtmslations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  shrunk  fix)m  the  ap« 
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patently  hopeless  task  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  compli* 
cated  characters,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  immense  facility  which 
such  a  change  would  give  in  their  acquisition  and  use.  But 
the  advantages  would  be  by  no  means  confined  to  the  missionary 
or  the  traveller.  It  would  furnish  great  facilities  to  the  natives  of 
India,  in  acquiring  the  language  of  other  tribes,  and  holding  com- 
munication with  other  districts,  and  would  probably  do  more  than 
any  other  plan  which  could  be  devised,  to  break  down  those  walls 
of  separation  in  language  which  have  so  much  influence  in  per- 
petuating barbarism  and  ignorance. 

Such  a  change  would  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  throw  the 
existing  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  literature  into  the  obscurity 
which  its  insignificant  or  pernicious  character  deserves,  while  all 
that  is  valuable  would  be  easily  retained  by  means  of  new  letters. 
This  alone  would  be  an  immense  moral  benefit  to  India;  and 
when  we  recollect  that  it  would  also  open  the  way  for  the  firee  in- 
troduction of  English  literature,  and  that  it  would  enable  the  na- 
tives to  acquire  the  English  language  with  more  ease,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  means  so  simple,  and  yet  so  effectual, 
for  enlightening  the  vast  population  of  the  East  which  is  now  ac^ 
cessible  to  English  and  American  commerce. 

Another  advantage  is  mentioned  which  experience  has  shown 
to  the  missionaries,  that  the  children  of  the  most  bigoted  Hindoos 
may  be  taught  to  read  in  this  character,  what  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  receive  in  their  own.  This  will  be  Tcadily  understood 
by  those  Christian  parents  and  teachers  who  require  their  children 
to  study  and  repeat  sentiments  in  the  ancient  classics,  which  they 
would  not  allow  them  even  to  read  in  English. 

But  can  such  a  change  in  the  established  characters  of  these  an- 
cient languages  be  effected  within  any  reasonable  time?  To  this 
question,  those  who  have  devised  this  plan,  make  the  following 
reply; 

*  1.  This  change  has  been  effected  throughout  almost  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Excepting  some  of  them  who  use  the  Greek,  Russian  and 
German  characters,  all  have  successively  surrendered  their  original 
alphabet  to  that  of  Rome. 

2.  Many  natives  of  Hindoostan  have  also,  but  lately,  relinquished 
their  original  alphabets  for  that  of  their  more  powerful  or  better  informed 
neighbors.  The  Assamese  have  lately  discarded  their  own  alphabet  for 
the  Bengalee,  and  the  hill  tribes  in  the  frontier  of  Naipal  for  the  Nagari ; 
and  why  should  not  the  Bengalees  and  Hindoostanees,  in  their  turn,  do 
the  same,  when  the  corresponding  advantages  are  confessedly  eaual  ? 

3.  The  present  attempt  to  introduce  the  Roman  character  nas  met 
with  unexampled  success.  Only  five  months  since,  when  the  system  was 
proposed,  not  more  than  four  individuals  were  friendly  to  the  plan,  while 
It  had  to  contend  with  that  large  class  of  society  who  dislike  all  innova- 
tloD,  and  that  still  larger  one  who  dislike  all  trouble.    Yet  it  has  steadily 
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progreased.  Every  body  who  has  acquired  tbia  system  has  become  ]t» 
advocate.  At  various  stations  between  Calcutta  and  Delhi,  and  even  be- 
yond the  latter  place,  numerous  ffentlemen  have  declared  themselves  it9 
friends.  Christian  clergvroen  and  laymen,  with  Hindoo  and  Mahome- 
dan  priests,  teachers,  and  gentlemen,  are  engaged  in  preparing  elemen- 
tary hooks  for  publication.  Various  such  works  have  already  been 
printed  in  Bengalee  and  Hindoostanee ;  two  publications  in  Hindoo,  and 
others  in  that  language  and  Persian  are  passing  through  the  press ;  and 
applications  have  been  received  to  execute  works  in  Oriya  and  Burman. 
The  system  has  been  gradually  introduced  into  schools  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere,  both  under  native  and  European  sui^erintendence ;  and  at 
Delhi,  where  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  College,  two  hundred  pupils 
in  one  branch,  and  sixty  in  another,  are  become  quite  familiar  with  it. 
Let  the  system  proceed  in  this  manner  but  six  months  Ioniser,  and  its 
gradual  establishment  and  general  prevalence  throughout  India,  with 
but  moderate  exertion  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  may  be  considered  as 
settled.' 

The  following  estimate  of  the  *  Field  for  English  books,'  al- 
ready open,  has  been  recently  published,  and  b  sufficiently  correct 
for  common  purposes. 

Covkfdrits  tn  xohUh  the  English  Language  is  now  spoken. 


Square  Miln. 

Popalation. 

Europe 

122,000 

26,700,000 

Africa, 

200,000 

240,000 

Australasia, 

3,027,000 

100,000 

United  States, 

2.257,300 

15,000,000 

British  America, 

2,360,000 

1,350,000 

West  Indies, 

15,000 

840,000 

South  America, 

30,000 

112,000 

Newfoundland, 

38,000 

80,000 

Texas, 

140,000 

20,000 

Total,  8,189,300  44,442,000 

British  Dependencies  in  which  the  Language  is  only  partially  spoken, 

Square  Mi  let.  Popalation. 

Europe,  1,500  331,792 

Hindoostan,  &c.,  609,8(>3  100,075,165 

Allied  Princes,  614,610  50,000,000 

Total,  1,225,913  150,406,957 

The  countries  last  enumerated,  are  extensive  and  populous 
regions,  under  the  control  or  influence  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  the  English  language  is  introduced  to  a  great  extent, 
by  its  use  in  commerce,  and  in  tlie  transactions  of  government. 
Indeed,  the  strongest  motives  which  the  love  of  knowledge,  and 
power,  and  wealth  can  offer,  are  now  presented,  to  induce  the  na- 
tives of  India  to  acquire  our  language.  The  plan  we  have  stated 
appears  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  ;  and  its  success 
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thus  fiur,  seems  to  fiimish  the  best  guarantee  for  its  comple- 
ti(»i. 

The  sphere  of  influence  for  Englbb  literature  is  thus  already  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  call  forth  the  b^st  effi)rts  of  those  who  can 
write ;  but  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  such  prospects  of  gain- 
ing access  for  English  authors,  to  the  hundred  millions  of  India, 
and  thence  to  other  hundreds  of  millions  around  them.  What  a 
field  of  future  harvests  for  those  who  write  for  mankind^ — ^whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  free  from  that  locality  and  individuality 
which  confine  so  many  of  us  to  the  soil  we  tread.  Their  works, 
like  those  of  Milton  and  Johnson,  may  procure  them  scanty  praise, 
and  a  more  scanty  reward,  fix)m  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  day ; 
but  they  are  destined  to  live  and  spread  with  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion, to  distant  regions,  and  to  endure,  until  that  light  shall  become 
extinct.  Would  that  this  thought  might  sustain  some  who  are 
ready  to  sink  in  discouragement,  or  to  adopt  the  time-serving  plan 
of  those  who  write  for  the  day  or  the  hour, — ^who  follow  the  public 
taste,  instead  of  attempting  to  elevate  it.  They  produce  ephe- 
merae, which  may  spread  their  wings  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and 
flutter  for  the  day,  but  speedily  pass  into  oblivion,  unless  their  fate 
is  brought  to  mind,  by  some  equally  ephemeral  successor,  of  the 
same  brilliant,  fading  colors. 

It  may  strengthen  our  argument  to  present  the  following  esti- 
mate by  a  French  author,  of  the  fate  of  books,  which  probably 
approximates  the  truth  : 

*In  Great  Britain,  1000  books  are  published  yearly.  On  600  of  them, 
there  is  a  commercial  loss;  on  200,  no  gain ;  on  100,  a  trifling  gain  ;  and 
only  on  100,  any  considerable  profit.  Of  the  same  thousand,  700  are 
forgotten  within  the  year ;  100  more  in  two  years ;  150  of  the  remainder 
in  three  years ;  and  only  50  survive  seven  years ;  and  even  of  these  last, 
scarcely  10  are  thought  of,  or  known,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 
Of  the  50,000  books  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  not  50  are 
now  in  circulation.  Of  the  80,000  published  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
not  more  than  300  are  worth  reprintii\g  for  a  second  edition,  and  not 
more  than  500  are  now  sought  afler.  Since  the  first  writings,  1400 
years  before  Christ,  that  is,  in  thirty-two  centuries,  only  about  5(K)  works 
of  writers  of  all  nations  have  sustained  themselves  against  the  devouring 
influence  of  time.' 

We  would  only  ask  those  eager  for  authorship,  to  consider 
whether  it  is  probable  the  fifty  survivors  of  the  seventh  year  were 
hastily  prepared ;  and  to  calculate  chances  at  least,  before  they 
stake  their  character  and  usefubess,  on  an  ill  prepared  work. 
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MISCELLANY. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruetion 
commenced  at  the  Representatives*  Hall,  in  Boston,  Thursday, 
August  20, 1835,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  first  day's  exercises  consisted  of  an  Introductory  Address  on 
*  the  general  subject  of  Education,  and  the  spirit  of  the  true  Teacher,* 
by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Fumess,  of  Philadelphia ;  a  lecture  from  Rev.  Ralph  W. 
Emerson,  of  Concord,  Moss.,  on  <  the  best  Method  of  inspiring  a  correct 
Taste  in  English  Literature ;'  and  a  lecture  from  E.  Washburn,  Esq.,  of 
Worcester,  Muss.,  on  '  the  Ends  a  Teacher  should  have  in  view  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  children.'  In  the  evening,  a  discus- 
sion was  held  at  Chauncy  Hall,  on  the  question,  '  What  modes  of  Punish- 
ment in  schools  are  suited  to  produce  the  best  moral  effect? ' 

On  Friday,  Lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Hermann  Bokum,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  *  the  State  and  Prospects-of  Education  among  the  Ger- 
man population  of  this  country ;  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson,  of  Salem,  Ma8&,on 
<  the  Physical  Evils  most  important  to  be  guarded  against  in  Education,* 
and  by  Lieut  Roswell  Park,  of  Qeorge's  Island,  Moss.,  on  *  Religious 
Education.'  A  communication  from  a  Lady  of  New  Yoik,  was  read 
by  G«orge  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  on  *the  Prussian  System  of  Schools, 
with  reference  to  the  Practicability  of  parts  of  it  to  the  Schools  in 
the  United  States.'  A  discussion  was  held  this  evening  on  the  ques- 
tion, <  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  a  multiplicity 
of  Text  Books,  in  the  same  district  or  town  ?' 

The  Lectures  of  Saturday  were  from  Mr.  Henry  S.  McKean,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  'the  Ends  a  Teacher  should  have  in  view  in  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Discipline  of  Children;'  from  Mr.  Jarvis  Gregg, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  on  *  the  Importance  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind  to  an  Instructor ;'  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Carter,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  *the  Means  of  forming  the  habit  of  Attention  in  Children  ;'  and 
from  Prof.  A.  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  <the 
Study  of  the  Classics.' 

Rev.  H.  C.  Wright,  of  Boston,  from  a  Committee  on  the  subject,  pre- 
viously appointed,  made  a  report  on  the  Kinds  of  Punishment  in  School 
best  calculated  to  produce  a  good  moral  Effect. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  officers  of  the  Institute  fbr  the 
ensuing  year. 

Prxsidxrt. — William  B.  Calhonn,  Springfield^  Mass, 

Vice  Presidents.— Benjamin  Abbott,  Exeter ^  N,  H.;  Lvman  Beecher,  Gn- 
ctnfiA<t|  Ohio ;  Andrew  S.  Tates,  Chittenango,  JV.  Y, ;  John  Park,  WarutUar^ 
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Mass.;  John  Griicom,  Havetford,  Pmn.;  John  Pierpont,  BasUmf  Mass.; 
James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster,  Mass.;  Daniel  Kimball^  J^eedbam.Mass.;  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Middlthury^  Vt. ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  PhUadslvhia,  Penn. ;  Martin  L. 
Hurlburt,  do.;  Frederick  Hall,  BalHmortf  Md.;  Protessor  Oliver,  Hanover^ 
JV*.  H.;  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  Aeic^ry,  Mass.;  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Boston^ 
Mass. ;  Solomon  P.  Miles,  do. ;  Eli pha  White,  JoAn'f  Jsland,  S.  C;  8.  C.  Phil- 
lips, SaUm^  Mass.;  Henry  K.  Oliver,  do.;  Jacob  Abbott,  jRox6tcry,  Mass.; 
Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary. — Aaron  B.  Hoyt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — George  B.  Emerson,  and  Henry  R.  Cleave- 
land,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer. — Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators. — Henry  W.Carter,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Benjamin  H.  Abbott,  do.; 
Josiah  Fairbanks,  do. 

Censors. — E.  A.  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass.;  ^Charles  K.  Dillaway,  do.; 
Frederick  Emerson,  do. 

Counsellors. — Abraham  Andrews,  Boston,  Mass,;  William  J.  Adams^JVeto 
York  City;  3.  Blanchard,  Andoter,  Mass.;  Wm.  H.  Brooks,  Salem,  Mass.; 
Benj.  F.  Famsworth,  Providence^  R.  /.;  Benj.  Green  leaf,  Bradford,  Mass.; 
Alfred  Greenleaf,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Samuel  R.  HtM,AndovfT,  Mass. ;  John  Kings- 
bury, Provii/ence,  R.  I.;  Peter  Mackintosh,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  Russell, 
Germaniown,  Perm.;  Dyer  H.  Sanborn,  Gilmanton,  J^.  H. 

Tho  discussion  of  this  eyening  was  on  the  question,  *  Whether  more 
than  one  branch  of  study  ought  to  be  pursued  iti  School,  at  the  same  time.' 

The  lectures  on  Monday  the  24th,  were  from  Rev.  T.  B.  Fox,  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  on  *  the  Meaning  and  Objects  of  Education ; '  from  Theo- 
dore D  wight,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  on  'the  Management  of  a  Common 
School ; '  from  R.  C.  Waterston,  of  Boston,  on  <  the  Importance  of  giving 
a  right  Moral  Direction  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Education ;'  from  Walter 
Channing,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  on  '  the  Moral  Relations  of  Natural  History ;' 
and  from  J.  Blanchard,  of  Andover,  on  '  the  Means  of  Cultivating  the 
Social  Afiection  among  Pupils.*  There  was  also  a  discussion  of  the 
question,  *  Are  not  Keys  prepared  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  on  the  whole, 
injurious,  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  schools  in  which  they  are  used?' 

In  the  evening,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  question,  '  What  are  the 
best  motives  to  be  presented  to  pupils,  as  encouragements  to  Moral  and 
Intellectual  well  doing?' 

On  Tuesday,  lectures  were  given  on  the  following  subjects: — Oa 
*  Schools  of  the  Arts,'  by  Walter  R.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia.  On  *  the 
proper  Education  for  an  Agricultural  Population,'  by  Rev.  Samuel  Not^ 
Jr.,  of  Wareham,  Mass.  On  '  the  Study  of  My  thology ,'  by  Mr.  U.  R.  Cleav^ 
land,  of  Boston.  On  '  the  Importance  and  Means  of  forming  a  Taste  in 
English  Composition,'  by  the  Hon.  Sidney  Willard,  of  Cambridge,  Maes. 

The  following  Resolution  was  passed  towards  the  close  of  the  session : 

Resolved^  That  there  be  a  Committee  of  five  appointed  to  addresB  the 
public  respecting  the  best  means  of  Improving  the  condition  of  Common 
bistrict  School8,^by  requesting  a  publication  in  the  popular  newspapers  of 
the  day. 

The  discussion  of  this  last  evening  of  the  session  was  on  the  following 
question:  'Is  the  course  now  usually  pursued  in  country  Schools,  tbe 
best  suited  to  the  wants  of  those  educated  in  tfaern.' 
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We  have  again  been  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  and  have  been  obliged  to  decline  any  connection  with  its 
business  for  the  ensuing  year;  but  we  have  been  pleased  to  learn,  that 
the  attendance  has  been  better  than  usual,  and  that  the  interest  of  teach- 
ers in  its  lectures  and  proceedings,  is  increasing.  The  lectures,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  characterized  by  spund,  practical  views  of  education,  and  a 
high  tone  of  moral  feeling ;  and  not  liable,  as  they  often  are,  to  the 
charge  of  wasting  the  time  of  teachers  in  vague  generalities,  and  rhe- 
torical flourish.  We  trust  that  its  sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness  will 
be  greatly  enlarged  by  the  grant  of  the  Legislature ;  and  that  it  will  prove 
itself  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  it. 

The  future  Seat  of  Empire  in  the  United  States. 

Our  statements  concerning  the  alarming  want  of  common  school 
instruction  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  were  received,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  indifference  or  incredulity.  These  statements  are  now  abund- 
antly confirmed,  and  more  interest  exhibited  in  the  subject.  The  papers 
have  recently  contained  accounts,  in  some  respects,  even  surpassing 
ours  in  gloom.  Kentucky  is  said  to  have  100,000  children  destitute  of 
instruction ;  Missouri,  66,000 ;  Ohio,  100,000 ;  Indinna;  80,000,  with 
18,000  adults  unable  to  read  or  write ;  and  Illinois,  50,000.  No  amount 
of  legislative  or  benevolent  aid  will  supply  the  children  with  adequate 
instruction,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  to  teach,  will 
undertake  the  task.  Who  will  be  the  missionaries  of  elementary  knowl- 
edge to  the  rulers  of  our  children  ?  Who  will  go  to  the  West  and  the 
South,  with  the  same  zeal  and  devotedness  which  persons  exhibit  in 
going  to  India  and  China?  Who  will  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of 
1,500,000  white  children  growing  up  in  ignorance,  with  the  same  zeal 
which  is  exhibited  on  behalf  of  2,000,000  of  slaves?  The  American 
School  Society  has  been  organized  for  a  long  time,  for  this  special  object ; 
but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  suitable  person  to  take  the  Jirst 
steps  in  this  enterprise.  Who  will  lead  on  this  <  crusade  against  igno- 
rance?' It  is  a  noble  field  of  action;  and  it  demands  qualifications  as 
high,  and  promises  rewards  as  great,  as  any  which  literary  or  benevo- 
lent institutions  have  yet  attempted.  There  is  much  knowledge  accumu- 
lated and  still  accumulating  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  associations, 
and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  ;  but  we  need  some  course  of 
means  to  carry  home  this  knowledge  to  those  who  need  it,  to  find  and 
ereate  channels  of  correspondence,  and  to  apply  principles  to  practice 
among  the  varied  population  of  our  country. 

The  Bible  for  the  Childrbn  of  our  Countrt. 

For  several  years,  we  have  urged  upon  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
Ameriean  Bible  Society,  the  importance  of  supplying  the  youth  of  our 
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country  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  We  have  uniDteAtiontlly  omit- 
ted to  ttate,  tbat  a  resolution  was  iNissed  at  the  last  anniveraarj  of  tiie 
Society,  attended  by  delegates  from  Auxiliary  Societies  in  every  part  of 
ihe  Union,  to  wppUf  every  detiUuU  ehUd  in  (he  United  StateSf  under  fif- 
teen ydars  of  age,  who  is  able  to  read,  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment. Let  the  present  generation  be  led  to  know  and  value  it,  and  the 
next  will  supply  themselves.  We  rejoice  at  this  resolution,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  speedily,  and  fully  corried  into  effect ;  and  that  it  will  remove, 
in  many  places,  the  objection  of  expense,  which  has  prevented  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  schools.  The  application  for  such  supplies  are  to  be  made 
to  the  local  eocieiies,  and  they  are  expected  to  meet  the  want  which  they 
are  thus  pledged  to  supply,  and  to  call  for  aid  from  the  parent  society^ 
only  when  their  own  means  prove  inadequate. 

COMMEKCEMSlfT  OF  BRISTOL  COLLKOS. 

The  commencement  of  this  recent  Episcopal  Institution  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  interesting  and  creditable  to  the  students.  The  place  of 
holding  it  was  novel.  A  correspondent  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder  ob- 
serves : — *  The  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  place  of 
meetings — **  the  Campus,"  as  tlie  students  term  it.  Situated  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  splendid  M  building,  it  spreads  out  several  hundred  leet 
each  way,  presenting  a  broad  green  surface  completely  shaded  by  a  groTe 
of  locusts.  In  the  midst  of  this  "bower,"  a  large  platform  and  nume- 
rous seats  had  been  conveniently  arranged,  promising  a  degree  of  com- 
fort to  their  occupants  seldom  enjoyed  on  such  occasions.' 

In  speaking  of  the  students,  he  remarks: — <One  thing  with  regard  to 
them  was  particularly  striking,  their  evident  good  health.  Often  had  I 
seen  students  under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  close  of  a  long  session, 
wearied,  meagre,  and  thin  from  study.  Among  no  class  of  students  in 
any  of  our  colleges,  has  there  been  more  health  than  in  Bristol  College. 
It  is  indebted,  (no  doubt,)  for  much  of  it  to  the  advantages  of  its  location, 
but  for  far  more  to  ^  manual  labor,"  which  is  a  part  of  college  duty.' 

Wesletan  Colleoes. 

The  reports  of  the  examination  of  the  two  principal  institutions  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  that  this  denomination 
take  new  views  of  the  importance  of  thorough  education.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  University- continued  four  days.  The  committee 
state,  that  in  every  department  it  was  highly  satisfactory,  and  speak 
with  decided  approbation  of  the  attention  devoted  to  classical  studies^ 
Students  are  allowed  to  attend  to  any  portion  of  the  course  which  may 
be  necesaary  for  their  particular  objects ;  but  are  not  allowed  the  hon- 
ors of  the  institution  without  going  through  a  complete  course.  A 
ibw  of  the  students  labor  in  mechanical  shops  connected  with  the  institu- 
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tion.  The  committee  urge  upon  the  teacbere  of  preparatory  schools,  that 
tfaey  should  give  their  pupils  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles,  and  more  accurate  habits  of  study. 

The  ezamiuere  of  Dickinson  College  present  an  account  equally  favora- 
ble of  the  state  of  things  in  that  institution,  which  was  but  lately  reorgan- 
ized. We  hail  these  indications  of  a  new  spirit  of  activity,  among  the 
most  efficient,  and  one  of  the  largest  denominations  of  Christians  in  our 
country. 

Washington  College,  Virginia. 

Washington  College  is  situated  near  Lexington,  upon  an  eminence 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  the  state.  At  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  in  front  of  the  buildings,  may  be  seen  the  Blue 
Ridge,  winding  its  way  to  the  north-east,  until  it  sinks  below  the  visible 
horizon.  In  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  is  the 
House  Mountain,  from  whose  lofty  top  may  be  seen  those  highly  culti- 
vated farms  and  magnificent  dwellings,  which  ornament  the  county. 
There  is  not  a  more  healthy  or  pleasant  spot  in  Virginia,  than  the  one  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and  neat.  That  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  kept,  and  in  which  are  the  Lecture  rooms,  is  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  workmanship,  by  no  edifice  in  the  Valley.  Prepa- 
rations are  making  for  the  erection  of  another  large  building,  together 
With  twelve  dormitories.  The  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus 
belonging  to  this  institution,  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  the 
state.  The  Galvanic  battery  connected  with  the  latter,  is  about  ten  feet 
in  length,  and  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  this  country,  (that  of  Dr. 
Hare's  excepted.}  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  is  not  quite  as  extensive 
as  it  might  be,  but  is  sufficiently  so  to  exhibit  all  of  the  principal  experi- 
ments connected  with  the  science.  Dr.  Farnham,theProfessor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Philosophy,  has  sailed  for  Paris,  in  order  to  complete  the  Appa- 
ratus, and  also  to  attend  a  course  of  Lectures  in  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.  Within  the  walls  of  the  college  are  two  debating  societies,  the 
Washington  Literary,  and  the  Graham  Philanthropic,  each  of  which  is  in 
possession  of  an  extensive  and  well  selected  Library,  where  may  be  had 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

FineaHU  PatrioL 

Feitale  Education  Patronized. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  the  honor  of  being  among 
the  firat  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  boflies  in  our  country  who  have  adopted 
measures  to  promote  Female  Education.  They  have  rasolved  to  erect  a 
building  for  a  Female  Academy  at  Bardstown,  and  have  appointed  an 
agent  to  collect  funds  for  the  purpose.  We  r^oice  at  this  itep,  and  we 
•36 
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hope  that  the  ontiring  eflbrti  of  Catholics  will  elaewbeie  excite  Protea' 
tants  to  equal  effort!  and  equal  racrifieet,  (or  the  benefit  of  the  motheia  of 
our  citizens. 

An  AHBKiciir  MAiruTACTuaiNe  Towir. 

Lowell  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  adults,  employed  in  its  manufactories.  Of  the  7,000  opera- 
tives, (two  thirds  females,)  few  are  children.  Yet  the  town  raises 
$10,500  for  schools  which  contain  3,000  children.  The  Mechanics'  As- 
sociation have  erected  a  building,  with  a  hall  for  scientific  lectures,  a 
reading  room,  library,  and  room  for  apparatus.  During  the  last  winter, 
a  course  of  geological  lectures,  by  Prof.  Silliman,  was  well  attended. 

Manual  Labor  Schools  at  the  Soutb. 

The  Gwinnett  Institute  of  Lawrenceville,  (Ga.,)  under  the  care  of  an 
ecclesiastical  body  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  stated  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  be  going  on  successfully.  They  say,  that  at  a  recent  ex- 
amination, it  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that  the  progress  of  the 
student,  instead  of  beiRg  retarded,  was  accelerated ;  that  he  could  devote 
himself  more  efficiently  to  study,  than  in  ordinary  schools.  Such  is  the 
uniform  statement  from  these  institutions ;  and  we  confess,  theyacfs  are  a 
sufficient  answer,  in  our  view,  to  all  the  theories  presented  in  opposition 
to  them.  If  there  be  no  other  benefit  of  manual  labor  schools,  is  not  this 
enough, — ^that  they  are  stated  uniformly  by  those  who  observe  them  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  the  students  ?  They  will  not  secure  immortality 
to  the  pupils,  nor  even  health,  if  they  abandon  the  good  habits  which 
have  given  it;  but  if  experience  or  physiology,  as  interpreted  by  some  of 
the  ablest  men,  deserve  any  confidence,  they  will  prepare  them  to  com- 
mence their  course  of  activity  with  vigor,  and  pursue  it  with  safety. 

The  manual  labor  school  of  the  Georgia  (Methodist)  Conference,  at 
Covington,  appears  also  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  under  the  super- 
intendence of  an  experienced  and  devoted  physician,  and  proposes  to  re- 
ceive sixty  pupils  for  the  next  season.  The  report  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee assures  us  of  results  similar  to  those  already  stated. 

Education  Convention. 

We  were  gratified  to  see  a  circular,  signed  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, with  Dr.  Keagy,  of  Philadelphia,  at  their  head,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Teachers  of  that  city,  calling  an  Education  Convention, 
at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  18th  of  the  last  month.  A  promi- 
nent object  is  the  establishmentof  a  State  Lyceum,  with  auxiliaries  in  all 
the  counties.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  the  Convention  with  a  numberof 
specimens  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
such  coUectioiis  generally,  by  a  system  of  exchanges  among  the  County 
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Lyceums.  We  cordially  wish  suocen  to  this  effort  ibr  excitiDf  intereet 
on  the  subject  of  education,  in  this  important  but  little  educated  state.  It 
is  painful  to  think,  that  90,000  signatures  coukl  be  obtained  in  a  state  in 
our  enlightened  country,  to  a  remonstrance  against  the  establishment  of 
public  schools.    May  this  reproach  soon  be  wiped  away !  ■ 

Haix  of  the  Boston  Academy  op  Music. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the  building  formerly  occu- 
pied as  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  and  more  recently  as  the  temple  of 
Atheism,  has  been  secured  by  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  and  by  the 
liberal  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  is  now  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  render  it  a  suitable  place  of 
meeting  for  all  public  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  central  hall,  or 
body  of  the  house,  about  fifty  feet  square,  has  been  fitted  up  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  surface  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  desk  provided  for  speakers ';  and 
the  floor  and  galleries,  (formerly  boxes,)  are  found  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining 1,300  person&  In  the  rear  of  the  speaker's  desk,  the  former 
stage  is  occupied  by  the  orchestra,  which  will  accommodate  200  persons 
more.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000  persons  might  find  < standing  room.'  By 
opening  new  windows  and  placing  sky-lights  in  the  roof,  the  building  is 
adapted  to  meetings  by  day,  and  well  furnished  with  the  means  of  ventil- 
ation. An  organ  of  considerable  power  has  been  provided  temftorarily  ; 
and  another  is  soon  to  be  erected,  more  tlian  twenty  feet  in  height,  which 
will  surpass  most  others  in  our  country  in  power.  The  former  saloon 
of  the  theatre  is  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  music  school,  and  for  the 
use  of  lyceuro  lectures  and  assemblies  of  moderate  size.  Both  of  these 
rooms  and  several  others  constructed  in  otlier  parts  of  the  buildings  will 
be  rented  for  other  purposes,  when  not  employed  by  the  Academy.  A 
congregation  recently  formed,  already  occupy  the  central  hall  on  Sunday ; 
and  a  Lyceum  have  engaged  the  saloon  during  a  part  of  the  week  ;  and 
in  this  way,  the  Academy  will  not  only  be  provided  with  a  place  for  its 
own  use,  but  will  secure  an  income  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
important  objects.  The  plan  and  execution  does  great  credit  to  the  en- 
terprise, and  taste  and  judgment  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Academy  to  whom 
it  was  confided,  and  to  the  benevolence  and  public  spirit  of  those  who 
furnished  the  necessary  means. 

We  congralulate  the  city  of  Boston,  and  our  country,  that  one  building 
is  at  length  opened  for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  Juvenile  Music, 
and  the  improvement  and  extension  of  sound  musical  taste,  with  special 
reference  to  the  powerful  moral  influence  of  the  art.  In  conformity  with 
its  new  uses,  the  building  has  received  the  name  of  The  Odeon. 

It  was  recently  opened  with  religious  services,  and  an  address  by 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Esq.,  lately  chosen  President  of  the  Academy,  on  the  effect 
music  is  designed  and  able  to  produce,  and  its  importance  in  education. 
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We  cannot  but  express  the  joy  we  feel,  that  a  subject  which  was  introdu^ 
ced  to  our  community  but  five  years  ago,  has  excited  so  deep  and  perma- 
nent interest,  and  secured  so  many  and  so  able  advocates.  Again  we 
would  express  our  earnest  desire,  that  the  taste  for  music  which  is  so 
rapidly  extending,  may  be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  whole8ome 
aliment ;  and  not  be  compelled  to  feed  on  the  crude  or  poisonous  mate- 
rials hitherto  furnished.  On  those  who  cultivate  this  taste,  the  responsi- 
bility peculiarly  devolves,  of  directing  it  aright. 

As  another  indication  of  interest  in  the  subject,  we  may  state,  that  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching  music,  recently  given  by  the 
Professors  of  the  Academy,  has  been  attended  by  thirty  persons. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


'  A  Comprehensive  PBONouNciNa  and  Explanatory  Dictionary 
OF  THE  English  Language;  with  pronouncing  vocabularies  of 
Classical,  Scripture  and  modern  Geographical  names.  By  J.  E. 
Worcester.    Carefully  revised  and  enlarged.    Royal  12mo.  pp.424. 

An  Elementary  Dictionary  for  Common  Schools  ;  with  pro- 
nouncing vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scripture  and  modern  Geographi- 
cal names.     By  J.  E.  Worcester.     l2mo.     pp.  324. 

Boston :  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.     1835. 

To  examine'  thoroughly  two  dictionaries,  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
addition  to  all  other  business,  is  a  task  which  we  are  not  sshamed  to  say, 
is  beyond  our  power.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  inform- 
ing our  readers,  that  the  first  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
Worcester's  original  work,  and  the  second,  an  abridgement  for  schools. 
The  character  of  Mr.  WorceAer  for  accuracy  and  laborious  faithfulness, 
is  familiar  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  aud  every  man  who 
needs  a  dictionary,  should  be  as  thankful  as  was  Scaliger,  that  we  are 
furnished  with  such  men,  willing  to  undergo  the  severe  and  thankless 
labors  of  a  lexicographer.  The  appendix  has  been  enlarged  by  a  list  of 
words  omitted,  and  a  vocabulary  of  geographical  names.  We  will  only 
add  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

The  notation  appears  to  be  very  accurate ;  but  in  some  instances,  we 
think  too  precise.  We  doubt  the  utility  of  attempting  to  distinguish,  in  the 
practice  of  a  school  certainly,  the  two  sounds  marked  by  Mr.  Worcester 
OS  <  obscure  short,'  and  <  obtuse,' — as  i  in  ^r,  and  elixir — e  in  her,  and 
brier — u  in  fur  and  sulphur,  &c.  His  designation  of  the  eoft  u  by  yu^  as 
nature — nat-yur,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  preferable  to  the  «A,  by  which 
Walker  and  others  destroy  the  sound  and  the  euphony  of  words  of  this 
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kind.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  publie  appreciate  and  re waid  the 
philological  labor  of  Mr.  Worcester. 

TbeeleoMBtary  diotiooary,  while  it  of  coarae  embraces  the  excellences 
of  its  original,  is  in  our  opinion,  far  too  extensive  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Such  words  as  dedUion^  maundir,Jhigg%njJhmeniy^Jidvidf  wutndueaie^  &c 
which  we  have  observed  in  glancing  over  its  pages,  should  not  find  place 
in  a  school  dictionary  at  least,  and  our  language  would  be  far  better 
taught  to  children,  if  only  its  best  and  purest  words  were  given  to  them, 
instead  of  confusing  their  minds,  and  injuring  their  style,  by  a  crowd  of 
awkward  and  Johnsonian  terms,  which  they  svldom  see,  and  ought  never 
to  use.  In  this  respect  however,  the  present  work  is  less  faulty  than 
many  others ;  and  probably  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  taste  and  preju« 
dices  of  parents  and  teachers  will  allow  the  omission  of  the  '  euphonical' 

*  vocables,'  which  fill  the  mouths,  and  the  brains  too,  of  our  school  boys 
with  swelling  sounds.  We  hope  the  day  is  coming,  when  authors  and 
teachers  will  be  allowed  to  adapt  their  instructions  to  the  capacity 
of  those  they  addreais  and  those  will  become  most  popular,  who  give 
a  little  substantial  food  at  a  time,  in  a  style  adapted  to  immature  minds, 
and  a  type  which  will  not  impair  the  sight.  The  list  of  Americanisms, 
and  of  words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages,  are  valuable  additions 
to  this  book. 

An  English  Grammar,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Language 
are  methodically  arranged  and  practically  illustrated  ;  with  examples 
for  parsing,  and  questions  for  examination.  Designed  for  schools 
and  academies,  and  private  learners.  By  Cornbliits  B.  JSvihiebt. 
Norwich :  J.  Durham.     1835.     12mo.    pp.  270. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  decided  e&nservative  in  education.  He 
adopts  the  method  of  *  approved  writers^*   *  definition  and  example,' 

*  rule  and  praxis,'  and  appeals  to  the  t^t  of  <  time  and  experience.'  These, 
we  think,  have  abundantly  shown,  that  on  this  plan,  not  one  in  ten  of  our 
youth  arrives  at  any  correct  ideas  of  our  own  language ;  and  that  if  they 
acquire  the  *  art  of  Sfieaking  and  writing  language  correctly,'  it  is  not  by  re- 
membering  their  rules  or  definitions,  but  by  hearing  and  reading  good 
English — by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  jus  et  norma  loqtundij  which 
was  the  guide  of  Horace,  and  which  the  author  adopts  as  the  motto  to  a 
set  of  definitions  and  rules.'  We  would  not  undervalue  the  use  of  rules 
and  definitions  to  give  system  to  the  knowledge  of  language  already  ac- 
quired, or  to  assist  an  adult  in  examining  and  classifying  its  principles ; 
but  we  think  it  would  l)e  but  a  counterpart  to  our  grammars  for  children, 
if  some  philosopher  were  to  publish  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  laws  of  motion,  in  order  to  teach  them 
how  to  walk  and  to  run.  We  would  commend  particulariy  to  the  sober 
consideration  of  teachers,  the  attempt  to  teach  spellmg,  by  twenty  or 
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thirty  pages  of  rales  sod  examples !  But  we  object  here  to  the  generc^ 
plan.  From  a  cursory  examinatioo  of  this  work,  it  appears  to  us  as 
well  aiiapted  as  most  of  its  numerous  predecessors,  to  the  use  of  those 
who  agree  with  the  author  in  his  plan,  or  have  too  little  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  language,  or  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
to  adopt  any  other.  He  appears  to  have  been  faithful  and  intelligent 
in  his  efforts  to  improve;  and  we  are  much  gratified  to  see,  that 
he  has  paid  constant  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  examples  quoted 
from  English  authors. 

Elements  of  Political  Economt.  By  Samuel  P.  Newman, 
Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Bowdoin  College.  Andover  : 
Gould  &;  Newman.     1835. 

The  sentiment  of  Lord  Brougham  which  is  adopted  as  the  motto  of  the 
book  before  us,  is  unquestionably  true; — *The  best  security  for  a  free 
government,  and  generally  for  the  public  peace  and  morals  is,  that  the 
whole  community  should  be  well  informed  upon  its  political  as  well  as 
its  other  interests ;  and  yet  but  a  short  period  has  elapsed  since  Political 
Economy, — ^the  science  of  national,  and  of  course,  of  individual  prosperity 
and  happiness — has  made  a  part  of  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education,  ia 
any  of  our  colleges.'  We  rejoice  that  this  subject  and  that  of  Political 
and  Constitutional  Law  have  been  made  accessible  to  our  youth,  not 
merely  by  lectures,  but  by  several  recent  works  of  value.  The  work  be- 
fore us  does  not  profess  to  exhibit  the  mysterious  or  doubtful  points  of 
this  subject,  but  merely  to  present  its  great  principles.  It  is  written  in  a 
simple  and  ipteresting  manner,  and  brings  within  the  reach  of  common 
sense,  subjects  which  are  generally  deemed  too  profound  for  any  but 
>  statesmen.  It  might  be  intipduced  with  great  advantage  into  our  high 
schools,  and  the  classes  of  our  lyceums.  We  perceive  that  another  ele- 
mentary work  on  the  same  subject  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  McVickar^ 
of  New  Yoric;  but  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowlp 
edge.     Boston  :  Bewick  Company. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  just  completed,  and  does  credit  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  publishers  and  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  the  editor. 
Its  engravings  are  sometimes  very  imperfect.  Its  articles  are  not 
always  such  as  we  should  choose ;  and  there  is  sometimes,  we  think,  too 
much  space  given  to  matters  of  mere  amusement.  But  we  suppose  that 
the  work  could  not  gain  circulation,  without  a  due  proportion  of  such 
subjects;  and  we  are  glad  if  these  serve  as  means  of  conveyance  for 
others,  to  those  who  will  only  take  food  when  it  is  sweetened,  or  pills 
when  they  are  gilded.    We  think  the  work  has  been  steadily  improving. 
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It  contains  many  Yaluable  articles  on  subjects  of  science  and  general 
information,  and  especially  as  to  the  scenery,  institutions,  and  events  of 
our  country,  many  miscellaneous  articles  of  much  interest,  and  not  a 
few  valuable  essays  on  topics  of  importance.  We  are  gratified  with  the 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  it  has  assumed,  and  with  the  effort  evidently 
made,  to  bring  moral  and  religious  subjects  into  view.  It  is  worth  a 
score  of  the  frothy  periodicals,  which  furnish  us  with  fiction  and  folly  to 
amuse  a  passing  moment,  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  read  your  Mngazine  sometimes,  and  I  have  read  some 
of  the  pieces  by  Mr.  Senex,  about  Female  Education.  I  want  to  tell  you, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  is  his  right  name,  for  1  have 
learned  Latin,  and  stfiex  means  old  man^  and  I  believe  he  must  he  an  old 
man ;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  know  anything  of  the  modorn  discoveries 
and  improvements.  He  tells  about  our  'grandmothers'  and  'their  do- 
mestic virtues.*  Why,  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  world,  he  would 
no  more  talk  of  our  grandmothers  to  young  ladies  of  good  families,  than 
he  would  of  Sarah,  that  baked  cakes  for  her  husband,  and  waited  upon 
him  and  the  angel  at  table,  and  her  obedience ; — *  a  great  goose  for  her 
pnins,'  as  one  of  my  aunts  says,  and  she  is  a  very  sensible  woman  too. 
This  kind  of  education  may  do  very  well  for  the  lower  classes;  but 
really,  1  should  think  Mr.  Senex  had  lived  nil  his  days  among  the  moun- 
tains. Pray  tell  him,  that  this  is  not  the  way  they  educate  young  ladies 
in  onr  days, — that  they  would  never  be  fit  to  see  company, — that  they 
would  be  laughed  at, — and  that  they  would  not  have  time  to  learn  half 
the  sciences  and  accomplishments.  Why  I  have  studied  Geology ^  and 
Zoology^  and  Conchologyt  and  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  many  — ologies 
and  — ngonies,  and  they  are  beautiful  sciences, — a  thousand  times  more 
becoming  a  lady,  than  ail  the  'domestic  virtues,'— old  fashioned  things 
enough,  1  can  tell  you.  And  then  I  do  not  think  it  fit  for  a  lady  to  do 
any  work,  except  toembroirler  muslin,  and  knit  purses  and  watch  chains, 
and  such  things.  Now  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Senex  to  teach  tm  anything, 
for  I  have  finit>hed  my  education,  lon<r  ago,  though  I  am  but  sixteen. 
But  I  wish  he  would  tell  my  tmrents  about  all  these  things ;  for  tiiey  tuko 
your  Magazine;  and  I  am  afraid,  if  he  goes  on  with  his  old  fuHhinned, 
stuff,  they  will  make  a  kitchen  girl  or  a  nursery  maid  of  me  yet.  1  hate 
nothing  so  much  as  the  smell  of  a  kitchen ;  it  would  almost  give  me  the 
hysterics ;  and  I  am  sure,  you  know  it  is  very  bad  to  be  about  sick 
people.  It  would  kill  me.  There  are  nurses  enough  to  bo  hired  ;  and 
as  for  the  little  brats  in  the  nursery,  I  never  want  anything  to  do  with 
the  dirty,  noisy  things. 

Now,*  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  do  persuade  Mr. 
Senex  not  to  put  such  things  into  my  parents'  heads,  and  I  will  try  to 
get  you  some  subscribers. 

Lavinia  Constahtia . 
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THB  8ETTI1VO  SVIV. 

(fBOM  the   GERMAN.) 

WHO  BT  RAOBLI. 

Furnished  for  the  Anoali  of  Education  bj  Lowkll  Masov,  Profeaor  in  the 
Boiton  Academy  of  Music. 

AAdante. 
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How       I        love     to    see     thee. 


Golden       evening  sun! 


wg^ 
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How      I       love     to       wa        thee.  When    the      day      is  done 


^E 


p^ 


^ 


Sweetly  thou  recallest 
Childhood's  joyous  days ; 

Hours  when  I  so  fondly 
Watched  thy  evening  blaze. 

When  in  tranquil  glory 
Thou  didst  sink  to  rest, 

Then  what  heavenly  rapture 
Filled  my  burning  breast ! 

Were  it  mine  thus  brightly, 
Virtue's  race  to  run ; 


Mine  to  sleep  so  sweetly 
When  my  work  is  done — 

Thus  I  wished  in  childhood 
When  I  gazed  on  thee  ! 

Wished  my  heavenly  pathway 
Like  thine  own  might  be. 

Still  I  love  to  see  thee, 
Golden  eveninff  sun ! 

Evermore  to  see  Oiee^ 
When  the  day  is  done. 


FOSTER'S 

SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSraP. 


JUST  FUBUSHEO  BT 

PERKINS,  laARTIN,  &  CO« 

No«  114  Washiiifftoii  Street,  Poston, 

FOSTER'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP :  or, 
the  Art  of  Rapid  Writing  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained. To  which  is  added  an  elucidation  of 
the  Angular  and  Anti-angular  Systems.  16 
plates.  By  B.  F.  Foster,  Teacher  of  Writinff 
and  Book-keeping  ;  Author  of  a  Development  of 
Carstairs'  System ;  Prize  Essay,  &c.   1  vol.  8fq, 

Extract  from  the  Prtface. 

**The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  new  system,  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  anatomical  and  philosophical  principles  to  penmanship.  Its 
distinguishing  features  are : — 

^  1.  The  learner  attains  a  mastery  of  the  sunple  and  combmed 
movements  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  this  muscular  facility  enaMes 
him  to  write  with  elegance  and  expedition. 

**  2.  The  letters  are  executed  by  the  simultaneous  movement  of 
the  hand  and  fore-arm,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  fingers  an4 
thumb->the  arm  resting  lightly  near  the  elbow — ^while  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers  are  used  as  a  movable  support. 

''S.  All  slow  and  formal  practice  is  abandoned,  and  a  series  of 
exercises  substituted,  which  impart  a  fi«e,  flowing  command  of  the 
pen,  and  a  uniform  slope  and  regularity  to  the  letters. 

"  4.  The  exercises  are  performed  rapidly,  from  the  first,  and,  in 
addition  to  great  freedom  and  expertness,  the  habit  of  writing 
t^aighJtf  without  ruled  lines,  is  acquired. 

"  5.  A  firee,  bold  movement  is  attained,  whereby  the  longest  words 
may  be  written  without  lifting  the  pen ; — ^this  cannot  be  performed 
by  any  other  jprocess  whatever,  and  without  it,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  rapid  mereafUUe  wrUing. 

<^  6.  The  style  of  penmanship  is  bold,  gracefiil,  and  business-like ; 
combining  the  essential  qualities  of  persptcwty^  freedom^  uni^orwiihiy 
mud  detainee, 

*^  This  system  has  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  compe- 
tent  judges,  and  stood  the  severest  and  most  unerring  of  all  tests— 
that  of  time  and  experience.  It  is  practical,  simple  and  perspicuous ; 
easily  applied  and  undoubted  in  its  efficacy.  It  greatly  abridges  the 
period  of  study ;  reduces  the  amount  of  labor ;  and  rightly  followed, 
leads  with  ceHaini^  to  a  rapid  and  elegant  style  of  penmanship." 


2 
Testimonialfl. 

Extrtut  fipm  HU  Report  of  a  Committee  appoinUd  hy  the  Many  hutihite  la 
examine  Foster* s  Sysidm  of  Penmanship, 

The  style  of  writing  is  exceedingly  neat  and  flowing.  It  com- 
mends itself  to  the  most  casual  observer  for  its  excellence  of  char- 
acter, and  to  the  most  prejudiced  mind  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  executed.  There  is  evidence  of  the  fact,  that,  while  the  old 
systems  require  years  of  study  to  bring  about  the  attainment  of  a 
practical  hand,  thb  has  produced  the  result  in  the  space  of  one 
monUi^ 

LEWIS  C.  BECK,  ) 

S.  DE  WITT  BLOODGOOD,  >  Committee. 

PHILIP  TEN  EYCK,  ) 


Extract  from  the  Rmort  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  for 
Fenmanship  in  the  Jllbany  Academy, 

In  awarding  the  premiums,  the  committee  experienced  much 
embarrassment  from  the  almost  equal  proficiency  exhibited  by  the 
pupils.  It  is  in  fact  impossible,  without  denying  the  evidence  before 
us,  to  dispute  the  advantages  of  the  system  taught  by  Mr.  Foster, 
and  the  committee  recommend  it  as  superior  to  all  others  v^th  which 
they  are  acquainted. 

RICHARD  YATES,         ) 
THEODORE  OLCOTT,  >  Committee. 
HENRY  BARTOW,        ) 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  attend  the  examination 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Albany  Female  Seminary, 

The  committee  congratulate  the  board  upon  their  good  fortune  in 
having  secured  the  ser\'ices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  teacher  of  penman- 
ship. The  specimens  of  writing  exhibited,  afford  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  of  improvement  in  this  ut,  and  tend  at  once  to 
confirm  the  opinion  now  nearly  universal,  of  the  great  superiority 
of  the  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  to  advance  his  high  repu- 
tation as  an  accomplished  teacher. 

ALFRED  CONKLING,      ) 
EDWARD  C.  DELAVAN,  >  CommiUet. 
SAMUEL  S.  FOWLER,     > 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  i^to  system^ 
as  taught  at  the  Teacher's  Seminary^  Andoter, 

We  consider  this  as  the  most  practical,  common-sense  system 
now  in  use,  and  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  wish  to  acquire  the  art  of  writing  with  neatness,  facility, 
and  despatch. 

S.  R.  HALL,   ^ 
O.JOHNSON,  Irt^  .«-- 
M.NEWMAN,  f^<w»«*«««- 
F.  A,  BARTON,  J 


Opinieiis  or  the  Prem. 

Fostxr's  Ststxm  of  PsNBiAHSHip^— We  have  just  received  a  Tery 
handsomely  printed  Tolume  under  this  title.  The  work  is  designed 
to  iUustrate  and  explain  the  theory  and  jNractice  of  penmanSiip; 
and  to  pount  out,  in  a  perspicuous  manner,  the.  most  certain,  rapid, 
comprehensive,  and  ahove  all,  least  tiresome  method  of  teachjnff 
the  art  of  rapid  and  elegant  writing.  It  contains  eighteen  places  and 
diagrams,  showmg  the  position  of  the  paper,  hand  and  pen,— the  art 
of  pen-makings — ^the  movements  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm^ — together 
with  a  series  of  novel  and  ingenious  exercises  in  exxmxntast,  prac- 
tical and  ORNAMENTAL  penmanship,  calculated  to  lead  the  learner, 
upon  the  plainest  principles,  fi^m  the  rudiments  of  the  art  to  the 
attainment  of  a  superior  busmess  hand.  The  book  is  the  production 
of  B.  F.  Foster,  the  well  known  teacher  of  penmanship  in  this  city, 
and  is  a  complete  exposition  of  the  method  which  has  been  used  by 
him  with  so  much  success  ibr  the  last  ten  years. — Boston  DaUy 
Mas. 

This,  is  a  practical  treatise,  based  upon  good  sense,  and  calculated 
to  be  of  immense  service  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils.  The  au- 
thor is  well  known  as  an  excellent  teacher  of  penmanship.  His 
writings  on  this  subject  are  free  from  the  disgusting  charlatanism, 
which  is  so  conmion  to  foreign  pretenders  in  this  art — and  his  system 
must  be  approved  of  by  all  men  of  sense.  In  an  appendix,  he  ex- 
poses the  iterance  and  impudence  of  those  itineraiu  quacks,  who 
have  BO  often  gulled  our  countrymen  by  promising  impossibilities.*^ 
Boston  MercantUe  JowmaL 

He  who  would. write  with  elegance  and  rapidity  should  study  this 
work.  It  contains  the  result  of  long  experience  and  extensive  prac- 
tice in  the  business  of  teaching  penmanship,  and  affords  abimdant 
evidence  of  the  author's  ability  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  The 
art  of  swift  writing  is  here  elucidated  in  a  perspicuous  and  compre- 
hensive manner,  and  the  whole  system  is  founded  upon  the  most 
simple,  rational  and  philosophical  principles. 

"Our  object,"  says  Mr..  Foster,  "is  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  an  imvrovemeni  that  entirely  removes  the 
difficuhies  which  formerly  rendlered  thi^  branch  of  education  a  labo* 
rious  task  to  the  pupil.  We  shall  set  forth,  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
defects  oi  the  old  method  and  the  advantages  of  the  new.  Perfec- 
tion we  do  not  expect  to  show  in  the  latter,  if  by  that  term  be  meant 
the  impossibility  of  doing  wrong.  But  exclusive  of  the  well  known 
variety  in  human  talent,  we  shall  show  that  there  is  nothing  wanting 
in  the  new  system  to  ensure  to  a  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  hand-writing,  in  which  the  utmost  legUnlUy^  expedUion 
and  elegance  are  combined."— Lofton  Evening  Gaxette. 

Foster's  System  of  Penmanship.— ^The  rage  for  employing  itin- 
erant  writing  masters,  who  affect  to  be  able  to  impart  more  instruc- 
tion in  twelve  hours,  than  common  sense  teaches  can  be  learned  in  as 
many  weeks,  is  fast  dying  away,  and  parents  are  coming  back  to 
something  like  a  proper  consideration  of  this  branch  of  educatiOD. 


Among  the  teachen  who  do  not  boast  of  being,  miracle- workers,  is 
Mr.  Foster,  formerly  of  Albany,  where  he  resided  several  years,  and 
reoeived  die  approbation  of  the  first  officers,  both  of  the  State  and 
city.    His  system  is  generally  iq[>proved.-*BMoii  Traveller. 

The  system  generally  tdopbed  in  schools  is  such,  that  when  the 
scholar  arrives  at  mmdlood,  he  still  retains  the  schoel-b^  hand — 
eramped,  stiff  and  inelegant  ^— in  that  practised  by  Mr.  FVwter,  the 
reverse  is  the  cam.  There  is  a  freedom  and  elegance,  which  at  once 
qualifies  the  learner  for  any  situation  in  which  writing  is  essential. 
Chqperience  has  abundantly  proved,  that  a  free  and  quidc  hand- 
writing can  be  acquired  by  this  process  in  a  very  few  lessons;  an 
advantage  which  the  old  system  does  not  offer  at  the  end  of  two 
yean'  application.  We  recommend  all  who  are  deficient  in  this  art, 
to  take  lessons  of  Mr.  Foster^— wtHMHiy  Ewning  JoumaL 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Foster,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  his  establishment  to  the  notice  of^our 
tellow-citizens.  We  have  examined  his  system  in  detail — have  ob- 
senred  his  mode  of  instruction  in  fUll  operation — and  are  fhtly  im- 
pressed with  the  practicability  and  utility  of  his  plan.  It  fiicilitates 
beyond  all  other  methods,  the  attainment  of  a  firee,  elegant,  and  rapid 
biudness  hand. — Boston  R^^ubUean. 

Mr.  Foster  has  condusively  shown  the  excellency  of  his  theory, 
and  we  have  had  the  testimony  of  several  who  have  been  under  hjs 
instruction,  that  the  practice  of  his  method  is  attended  with  great 
improvement,  not  ofdy  in  the  manner  qf  tDriHng^  but  in  ease  and  m- 
pimiy  also. — Ladies'  Magazine. 

Of  the  system  taught  by  Mr.  Footer,  we  liave  taken  some  pains  to 
inform  ourselves;  and  conceive  that  we  discharge  only  a  du^  in 
recommending  it  to  public  attention.  It  produces  a  remarlcably  neat, 
flowing  and  uniform  hand,  and  in  a  period  so  shorty  as  to  bear  no 
pn^wrtion  to  the  years  of  labcta:  and  application  under  the  old  sys- 
tem.-^M>any  Argwt. 

The  system  of  Mr.  Foster  is  the  only  philosophical  and  practical 
method  of  teaching  persons  ^  write.— «i£{6any  DaU}f  Advertiser. 

Mm.  Foster. — ^The  enrarienoe  and  capacity  of  this  gentleman,  as. 
sm  instructor  in  the  art  of^  writing,  are  very  generally  and  favorably 
known;  and  hjs  testimonials  are  of  a  character,  which  are  calculated 
to  inspire  much  confidence  in  both.  His  method  appears  to  have  . 
been  highly  approved,  by  competent  judges,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
this  country. — Boston  DaUy  AdverHser. 

This  S3rstem  not  only  fiicilitates  the  acquisition  of  penmanship 
more  than  any  other,  but  it  eminently  contributes  to  impart  ease  and 
readiness  in  the  formation  of  letters.  We  would  direct  the  attention 
of  all  whose  future  advancement  depands  on  ^eiV  proficiency  in  this 
art,  to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Foster.  His  terms  are  moderate 
compared  to  the  service  he  renders.— j£f6a»^  Crqflsman. 
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PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION;  commencing  with  the  Infant.  By 
Madamk  NECKEa  DE  Saussubb.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notei  and  an 
Appendix.    By  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps. 

*  We  have  read  several  chapters,  and  believe  it  calculated  to  be  of  great  service,  as  a 
manual  of  practical  education.  It  ought  to  be  attentively  read  and  referred  to  hy  every 
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#olace  in  her  declining  years.' — Mercantile  Journal. 

'  Such  a  subject  in  the  bands  of  such  a  writer,  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  good  effect  upon 
the'  minds  of  those  who  give  it  their  attention.    As  for  the  translation,  it  is  skilfully  and 
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Sabbatii  Schools  and  Bible  Classes. 
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Benjamin  Holt  Rice,  D.  D.    Fourth  Edition. 
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constantiy  for  sale  a  great  variety  of  first  rate  Pocket  Maps,  put  up  in  the  best  style ;  among 
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VALUABLE   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

.WILLIAM    D.   TICKNOR, 

Which  have  been  introduced  toto  many  schools,  and  need  only  to  be  kaowo  to  be  appreciated. 
Teachers  furnished  with  a  copy  gratis  for  examinaUon. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMERCE  BY  SEA  AND  I.AND,  ex!»ibiting  its  conneclioo 
with  Agriculture,  ilie  Arts  and  Manufactures.;  to  wliicli  an^  added,  a  History  of 
Commerce,  and  a  Chronological  Table.  Iliustrared  viiih  u  Map  and  Dumerous 
Engravings. 

From  E.  A.  Ahdricws,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Vcn\on  Sciiool,  Bosion. 
'  This  book  seems,  in  its  plan,  to  be  happily  adapted  to  sacceed  (he  u.Nual  ^!udi^s  ot  geography,  and 
might,  as  apf^ars  to  me,  be  introduced  with  advaulage  into  the  higlur  clashes  of  all  our  bcliooU  and 
academies.' 

From  Rev.  J.  L.  Bi.akb,  South  Bostoos 
'  1  think  well  of  your  Book  of  Commerce.     It  is  made  up  of  matters  relating  to  die  ucrmanent 
ipterests  of  human  life,  and  this  constitutes  the  peculiar  ezcelleAce  of  the  work.    It  is  well  fitted  for 
schools  and  family  use.' 

GOOD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  abridged  from  ihe  original  work,  and  adapted 
to  the  reading  of  cbildreu  and  youth  ;  with  Questions  for  the  usd  of  Schools,  and 
Illustrations  from  original  designs. 

'  A  valuable  abridgement  of  an  original  work  adapted  tci  youth.' — [Annals  of  Education.] 

'  We  hardly  know  a  better  book,  better  calculated  for  th«  instruction  and  amnsement  of  children  and 
youth.' — [Mercantile  Journal.]  , 

'  This  is  no  catch -penny  affair,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  parents  and  teachers.'— > 
[Scientific  Tracus  ] 

'  A  very  instructive  work,  the  use  of  which  in  our  schools  most  be  productiTe  of  benefit.'— [New 
Hampshire  (Sazette.J 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HEAVENS,  accompanied  by  a  Celestial  Atliw, 
'  with  a  vJew.  of  the  Solar  Sysleni,  illustrated  by  Engravings.     By  E.  H.  3ur- 

SITT^  A.  M. 

From  Rev.  Jerkmiah  Dat,  Fi«8i<iejit  of  Yale  College. 
'  Bo  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  a  {terusal  of  the  wojrk,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  potpose  of  giving  a 
view  of  the  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  and  ezertii^  aoi  interest  in  this  improving  and  valuable  de- 
l^arimeot  of  knowledge.' 

From  Professor  Adohevks,  Mqunt  Vctmos  School,  Bottpf. 

'It  it  aevecal  weeks  since  I  have  had  in  my  po^tstoB  the  Geography,  of  the  Heeiwns,  with  Ihe 

^com|>aayinf|[  AUaa.    So  far  as  1  have  examinea  it^  it  ^ves  ma  great  picasare  to  acknowledge  my 

4)pnviotion  of  its  aacommon  value.    An  a<?quaintan^e  with  the  appearance,  relatios  and  siiuaiion  of 

4«i  heavenly  bodies  nwv  evidently  be  ac^ired  at  a  very- early  peaed,  and  for.iu  aUaiuDenl  this  wwk 

,  ^pefoa  to  be  veiy.  bappily  adapted.' 

4  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  H.  N;  Bmi»mM9i^  A.  M.,  lato  in- 
ftnictor  in  the  Americi^D  Asylum,  Hurtfo^d^  Oonn.,  with  UngraTings,  and  12 
9eatly  engraved  Maps. 

Prom  J.  Obuy,  Esq,^  mdhor  of  a  very  pofndar  Otographf, 
'OsvTLCHBH  :— I  have  examined  a  smalf  work  entitled  Brinsmade's  Geogivphy,  with  great  satis* 
^lion.  The  plan  of  the  work,  I  think,  is  judieious,.  and  well  calculated  to  inieiest  the  young  begin- 
MT^  and  lead  him  forward  in  a  rational  an4  miMatauding  manner.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
(jailiar  language,  and  the  more  important  particulars  are  bappily  condensed,  and  brought  down  to  the 
ijpiidy  apprehensioo  of  children.  The  introduction  to  geology  is  a  valuable  addition,  and,  1  trust,  wOl 
&e  ^nd  highly  esoful  in  tomine  the  attention  of  the  young  to  that  important  science.  I  cheerfiQjr 
■MtpMmend  it  lo  the  attention  of  leaehers  aad  others  interested  in  the  education  of  youth. 


IVB  CLASS  BOOK  OF  ANATOBIY,  detigneil  for  Schools,  explanatory  of  riie 
T'irst  Principles  of  Hum^i^  Mech«,^J4^,  a^.tb^  b^si^  of  Physical  Educatioo..  By 
J.  V.  C.  Smith«  M.  D. 

'  IWe  are  iifratified  ie  see  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  subject  to  ordinary  students.    It  Ts  wen- 
^^ul  that  civilized  man  has  been  »o  long  willing  V>  remain  ignorant  of  the  residence  of  ftis  Blind 
Ihe  in^iriimenti  by  which  it  operates.    The  book  before  us  abounds  i»  information  in  wM  ' 
k  r«aiW  will  feel  a  deep  intHMst,  and  fieQaBk-whiclmaJliBM.-  deove  valuable  lessons  oC  •- 


the  in^iriiTnenti  by  which  it  operates.    The  book  before  us  abounds  i»  information  in  wMcb  everjp  * 
r«aiW  will  feeladcepintiiMstyaBd  fiectt>whicliii.alliBa^.-<f 
'•^[WM.'l>)ic>df»'«  Aaaais  oCF>ctosari«fc<wydi  Uyrtmttiftft  \: 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  EDUCATION. 

*  The  power  of  the  press '  has  long  been  a  commonplace,  and 
every  year  exhibits  it  more  fully.  In  England,  it  seems  on  some 
occasions  to  command  submission  from  those  who  are  least  accus- 
tomed to  submit.  In  France,  it  has  defied  the  government  after 
multiplied  attacks,  and  still  claims  an  independent  power,  which  it 
wields  with  formidable  success.  And  what  limits  can  we  place 
to  its  moral  power,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  a  newspaper  is 
found  in  every  family,  and  forms  a  part  ojf  the  reading  of  almost 
every  individual ;  where  its  liberty  is  unrestrained,  and  its  boldest 
license  is  seldom  punished  ?  It  is  true  this  power  is  regulated  in 
Its  exercise,  in  some  degree,  by  public  opinion.  But  we  are  not 
to  learn  at  this  day,  how  easily  the  arts  of  a  demagogue,  in  cher- 
ishing the  prejudices,  or  exciting  the  passions  of  the  people,  may 
influence  public  opinion, — may  excite  a  demand,  or  secure  appro- 
bation, for  that  which  public  opinion,  if  unbiassed,  would  refuse, 
or  frown  upon. 

There  is  an  admirable  opportunity  now  for  the  exertion  of  this 
power,  in  a  way  which  will  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  salutary. 
A  politician,  familiar  with  the  state  of  our  country,  observed,  that 
among  the  permanent  topics  of  interest  among  us.  Education 
holds  one  oi  the  highest  places.  Our  towns,  and  villages,  and 
cities,  and  states,  are  moving  more  than  ever,  on  this  subject. 
Our  wants  and  deficiencies  are  felt  more  than  ever.    Plans  for 
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improvement  are  formed  in  every  direction.  Information  is  de« 
manded  ;  and  the  jealousy  which,  a  few  years  since,  regarded  it  as 
almost  anti-American  to  occupy  the  public  attention  with  foreign 
institutions  and  foreign  plans  of  education,  has  now  yielded  to 
better  views,  or  to  the  magic  of  Cousin's  name  and  influence ;  and 
we  are  opening  our  eyes  to  receive  light  from  every  quarter. 
Nay,  still  better,  it  is  moi*e  than  ever  felt,  that  educadon  is  a  sub- 
ject which  demands  the  attention  of  every  parent. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  newspaper,  as  well  as  the  periodical 
press,  are  feeling  the  influence  of  this  change  ;  and  we  have  felt 
it  our  duty  to  publish,  in  the  present  number,  several  extracts 
among  those  which  have  accumulated  upon  us,  as  indications  of 
this  increased  interest. 

But  we  are  anxious  to  see  more  done,  and  more  efiiciently.  We 
are  anxious  to  see  this  topic  take  its  rank  witU  others,  which  are 
daily  discussed.  We  have  not  less  than  1,500,000  uninstructed 
children. '  Are  they,  of  less  value  to  our  country  than  banks,  and 
manufactories,  and  canals,  and  rail-roads  ?  Shall  we  say  and  do 
so  much  to  improve  our  capital  of  matter^  and  neglect  this  vast 
amount  of  inteUectvud  capital  1  Shall  we  be  so  anxious  to  perfect 
every  part  of  the  machinery  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  neglect 
the  moving  power,  on  which  the  successful  and  useful  operation 
of  the  whole  depends  ?  Cannot  those  who  are  so  eloquent  and 
indefatigable  in  their  appeals  in  behalf  of  internal  improvements, 
do  sometliing  for  the  improvement  of  mind  ? 

The  condition  of  2,500,000  slaves  calls  forth  the  warmest  inter- 
est, and  excites  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  editorial  corps,  in 
one  form  or  other.  Will  not  those  who  are  so  ardently  struggling 
for  their  benefit,  (each  one  agreeably  to  his  own  views,)  admit  the 
claims  of  1,500,000  ignorant  white  children  to  a  larger  share  of 
their  attention  ?  Will  they  not  even  promote  tlie  benefit  of  the 
slaves,  by  securing  to  this  number  of  future  masters  and  legislators, 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  by  rousing  our  country  to  this  burn- 
ing brand  of  shams  upon  its  character  ? 

Is  not  the  intelligence  and  character  of  our  future  rulers  an  ob- 
ject which  lays  tlie  strongest  claum  to  the  eflbrts  of  those  who  seek 
for  improvement  or  refonnation  in  any  form,  in  our  political  con- 
dition, if  their  plans  be  indeed  founded  in  reason  and  truth  ?  Na- 
tional changes  of  any  importance  cannot  be  accomplished  at  once, 
and  those  who  seek  for  Moral  as  well  as  Political  Reform,  and 
not  for  the  transient  success  of  an  *  interest,*  as  a  party,  can  in  no 
way  secure  their  object  entirely,  except  by  enlightening  the  rising 
generation.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  very 
foundations  of  our  government, — the  preservation  of  our  cherished 
milon,  of  our  precious  liberties, — ^are  more  endangered  by  neglect 
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OQ  this  point,  than  by  anjr  of  the  party  and  local  questions  which 
occasionally  agitate  us  like  a  tempest,  but  which  have  always  be- 
gun to  pass  away  when  the  thunder  was  loudest,  and  the  wind 
most  violent.  Indeed,  they  owe  their  dangerous  qualities,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  ignorance  itself  and  the  prejudices  it  engenders* 

But  we  would  appeal  most  earnestly  to  those  who  conduct  the 
jeligioas  press  of  our  country.  We  will  not  ask  them  to  neglect 
one  of  the  great  objects  to  which  they  are  devoted  ;  for  it  is  de- 
monstrable, whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  of  the  community 
may  be,  that  those  who  are  most  efScient  in  promoting  the  good  of 
their  fellow  men  abroad,  are  most  ready  to  contribute  foif  the 
benefit  of  their  countrymen ;  that  the  contributions  for  domestic  oh* 
jects,  have  increased  regularly,  in  proportion  as  the  hearts  of 
good  men  have  been  warmed  by  the  claims  of  foreign  ignorance 
and  iffreichedness ;  and  that  the  fountain  of  benevolence  rises 
higher,  and  flows  more  freely,  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication 
of  its  streams.  But  we  think  the  religious  public  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  connection  between  elementary  knowl- 
edge and  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  men.  •  They  are 
too  prone  to  regard  it  as  an  a^ir  of  state ;  and  to  wait  for  the 
tardy  and  imperfect  action  of  legislators  and  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  going  forward  to  excite  and  direct  this  action,  as  has 
been  so  nobly  done  in  reference  to  our  prisons  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, with  a  success  which  Europeans  have  admired.  They 
forget,  that  the  first  ideas  obtained  of  the  meaning  of  words,  de- 
termines the  manner  in  which  every  disccnirse  and  every  book  is 
understood,  and  the  eflfect  it  will  produce,  that  error  and  confu- 
sion here,  will  leave  the  ipind  always  dark.  They  forget  that 
ignorance  of  first  principles  has  been  the  source  of  a  large  part  of 
common  errors  in  religion,  nay,  in  many  cases  of  atheism  itself. 
They  do  not  sufiiciently  observe  its  fruits,  in  the  disgusting  cases 
of  fanaticism  which  are  multiplying  in  our  country,  and  in  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  exposes  us  of  being  overwhelmed  with  superstition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  infidelity  on  the  other. 

We  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  much  is  now  doing,  and  with 
great  success,  to  enlighten  the  religious  public  on  this  subject,—- 
that  the  appeals  of  common  education  are  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  that  those  who  are  most  zealous  for  the  progress  of  religious 
truth,  as  they  view  it,  are  more  and  more  ready  to  admit  the 
claims  of  common  schools  to  their  attention  and  aid,  although  they 
do  not  admit  the  views  of  their  own  sect,  or  employ  any  religious 
work,  except  the  acknowledged  text-book  of  Christianity.  But 
while  much  is  doing,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  We  still 
find  it  dilfficult  to  enlist  men  in  this  great  object,  as  they  engage  in 
others.    We  hear  with  pab  and  mortification,  of  men  of  undoubted 
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benerolence  and  goodness,  who  reject  objects  of  this  nature,  be- 
cause they  are  ^secular  objects/  and  have  but  a  secondary  claim 
on  religious  men. 

But  the  most  fatal  discouragement  we  meet,  is  m  the  narrow, 
mistaken  views  of  others,  to  whom  we  might  look  with  hope, 
but  to  whom  we  should  scarcely  dare  to  commit  the  direction 
of  this  momentous  concern.  Looking  then,  as  we  beUeve  the 
history  of  benevolent  enterprise  will  allow  us  to  do,  to  this  class 
of  the  community  as  among  the  most  active  and  liberal  pat- 
rons of  benevolent  enterprise,  we  would  call  earnestly  upon  the 
conductors  of  the  religious  press,  to  give  education  the  place 
which  its  importance  demands  in  their  paper,  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  their  readers  to  the  subject,  to  point  out  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  best  modes  of  accomplishing  them,  apd  to  direct 
their  minds  in  regard  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  education, 
in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  higher  institutions.  Considering 
it  as  a  subject  of  national  interest,  we  would  demand  of  every 
editor  of  an  American  newspaper,  that  he  give  it  regularly  some 
portion  of  his  columns,  at  least  as  much  room,  occasionally,  as 
he  allows  to  a  plea  for  a  favorite  candidate,  or  a  party  measure, 
or  a  philippic  against  some  opponent,  or  to  '  news  from  the  moon.' 
We  ask  them  not  to  pass  it  over  with  a  mere  notice, — the  passing  nod 
of  a  stranger— or  professions  of  interest,  but  to  prove  themselves 
real  *  friends  of  education,'  by  active  and  warm  efforts  for  it.  Let 
them  solicit  and  admit  articles  on  this  subject  from  those  who  un- 
derstand it,  and  value  it ;  let  them  copy  and  circulate  articles  of 
interest  which  appear ;  let  them  collect  and  preserve  information 
as  to  the  state  of  our  schools.  Let  us  be  allowed  to  beg  them,  as 
parents  and  members  of  society,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  attention, 
and  contribute  their  portion  to  the  mass  of  experience  and  infor- 
mation concerning  it,  and  to  the  development  of  its  principles.  A 
subject  which  claims  the  attention  and  the  talents  of  men  so  able 
and  so  eminent  as  Cousin,  and  Cuvier,  and  Guizot,  and  Broug- 
ham, and  Fellenberg,  cannot  be  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

Our  brethren  will  pardon  us,  therefore,  for  thus  appealing  to 
them  as  Philanthropists,  and  Christians,  and  Patriots,  and  for  urg- 
ing them,  in  the  language  of  Jefferson,  to  engage,  with  all  that 
talent  and  zeal  which  characterize  their  efforts  on  other  subjects, 
in  this  *  CRUSADE  against  ignorance  ! '  Should  it  be  our  last 
appeal,  we  would  make  none  more  earnest,  for  the  safety  of  otir 
country y  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  future  generations.  Let  the 
spirit  of  activity  and  excitement,  which  is  bursting  out  in  every 
form  of  mischief,  only  be  enlisted  in  this  '  Holy  War,*  and  the 
efforts  which  are  now  wasted  upon  the  air,  or  spent  in  personal 
contention,  be  united  against  this  great  source  of  evil,  this  cammom 
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9nemy  of  every  section  of  our  country,  of  every  party  which  rests 
its  hopes  on  truth  and  right,  and  we  may  hope  to  divert  the  storm 
which  threatens  us,  if  not  to  prevent  its  future  recurrence. 

We  often  bum  with  impatience  to  call  forth  the  ablest  in  our 
land  to  this  service.  We  would  speak,  if  it  were  possible,  in  a 
voice  which  should  reach  every  legislative  hall,  every  office  of 
state,  every  study  of  learning,  and  every  palace  of  wealth  in  our 
land.  We  have  devoted  five  years  past  to  this  contest ;  we  have 
employed  all  our  means  in  the  cut^ulation  of  knowledge  concerning 
it ;  but  our  powers  and  our  means  are  small ;  our  sphere  of  action 
is  limited  ;  our  strength  is  impaired ;  and  with  our  utmost  efforts, 
we  can  accomplish  Uttle  without  the  co-operation  of  those  who 
direct  the  established  guides  of  public  opinion, — who  reach  every 
village  and  almost  every  family  in  the  land.  We  cordially  return 
our  thanks  to  many  who  do  thus  co-operate  with  us  in  general 
efforts,  and  to  those  who  circulate  what  we  collect ;  but  we  appeal 
again  to  a//,  to  engage  in  the  '  CRUSADE  AGAINST  IGNO- 
RANCE ! '  And  we  offer  for  their  imitation,  the  resolution  of  a 
veteran  soldier.  Gen.  Herran,  of  New  Granada,  thus  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  the  American  Lyceum. 

*  Although  I  cannot  count  on  the  necessary  skill,  I  have  more 
than  enough  perseverance  to  effect  something.  As  I  have  spent 
my  whole  life  in  opposing  the  enemies  of  my  country,  I  have 
formed  the  habits  of  a  soldier,  and  have  resolved,  as  long  as  I  live, 
to  make  war  on  ignorance.  And  is  not  this  the  most  gIorioii» 
kind  of  warfare  ? ' 
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(From  the  Cbrisliaa  Regiater.) 

[We  thank  the  author  of  the  following  article  in  the  Christian  Regrister,  and 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  for  their  co-operation  in  our  great  object,  and  rejoice  to 
call  them  to  our  aid  in  stirring  up  the  great  and  noble  minds  of  our  country  to 
the  *  crusade.'  Oh !  for  some  advocate,  with  half  the  power,  and  zeal,  and  per- 
severance of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  sound  the  call  throughout  our  country. 
And  although  we  think  there  are  some  who  have  the  spirit  he  requires,  w« 
cheerfully  echo  his  appeal.] 

All  enterprises  of  philanthropy  appear  to  roe  small,  compared  with 
this  of  Cnusin,  in  behalf  of  the  French  nation.  I  admire  Peter,  of 
Russia,  for  his  noble  effort  to  civilize  his  barbarians, — and  am  de- 
lighted to  see  a  sovereign  prince  laying  aside  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
State,  and  with  his  own  observation,  learning  the  useful  arts  of  culti- 
vated men^  that  he  may  thereby  improve  the  condition  of  his  own  uii« 
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ei?iHzed  subjects ;  bat  Cousio's  admirable  patience  in  investigatiDg 
the  whole  machinery,  detail  and  operation  of  the  Prussian  schools — 
his  careful  examination  of  every  book  of  elements,  and  his  amiable 
consideration  for  the  school-master  humbly  employed  in  this  service  ; 
the  minuteness,  comprehensiveness,  and  variety  of  his  observations  > 
upon  all  the  exertions  of  mature  intelligence  employed  upon  un- 
formed ignorance,  among  the  most  obscure  of  the  human  race,  for 
the  benefit  of  others  as  humble,  and  more  neglected  than  they,  has  in 
it  a  condescension,  and  forgetfulness  of  his  own  eminence,  and  is  a 
service  of  patriotism  considering  its  aim,  its  possible  application,  and 
probable  results,  that  fills  roe  with  admiration  and  love  for  him,  sur- 
passing that  with  which  I  can  regard  any  similar  philanthropists.  I 
honor  inexpressibly  this  service  of  a  philosopher,  whose  benevolence 
is  so  beautifully  and  extensively  commensurate  to  the  great  and  pro- 
found capacity  of  his  intellect. 

The  same  apprehension  of  means  to  exalt  and  serve  society  marked 
the  efforts  of  Cuvier  in  behalf  of  the  French  nation.  '  The  schools 
for  the  people  y*  says  his  biographer,  'attracted  his  attention  in  all 
countries,  and  were  to  him  an  unceasing  theme  of  meditation.  The 
improvement  of  the  human  mind  and  of  morals  was  his  sole  and  real 
ambition.' — <  He  believed  that  instruction  would  lead  to  civilization, 
and  civilization  to  morality,  and  therefore  that  primary  instruction 
should  give  to  the  people  every  means  of  necessary  knowledge.  All 
the  minor  schools  of  France  were  objects  of  Cuvier's  earnest  solici- 
tude.' He  saw  that  speculations  upon  the  capabilities  of  mankind 
are  of  little  use  without  practical  efforts  in  their  behalf.  '  He  could 
not  read  a  book,  which  taught  nothing,^  says  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoir, 
'  without  feeling  the  greatest  irritation ; '  and  so  far  did  he  carry 
his  patient  investigation,  that  he  examined  the  minutest  details  of  ele- 
mentary works  designed  for  the  use  of  the  young,  and  '  directed  the 
construction  of  maps  for  the  public  schools,  himself  coloring  the 
models.  It  was  his  usual  habit,  as  he  ate  his  breakfast,  to  look  over 
the  books  designed  for  the  primary  schools  sent  for  his  inspection. 
The  facility  with  which  he  placed  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
others  was  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  with  which  Providence  had 
endued  him.' 

I  have  cited  these  two  extraordinary  men  as  the  active  promoters 
and  helpers  of  popular  education,  because  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
roost  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  persons  in  this  country  dis- 
dain similar  services.  Each  labors  in  his  own  sphere, — in  his  col- 
lege, or  for  his  science,  and  his  system  ; — and  each  has  his  own  public, 
his  elect  people,  for  whom  his  discoveries,  his  experiments,  and  his 
theories  are  designed.  We  have  comprehensive  teachers  of  theology 
and  of  intellectual  philosophy  ;  we  have  men  burning  with  political 
party  feeling,  and  serving  in  their  station  with  zeal ;  we  have  men 
earnest  for  peace,  and  for  temperance,  and  for  breaking  the  bonds  of 
slavery ;  we  have  men  projecting  deeds  of  great  mercy  to  far  off 
places;  we  have  friends  of  learning,  and  benefactors  of  learned  insti- 
tutions ;  we  haTB  lovers  of  the  whole  human  race  and  of  Christiao 
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truth ;  bat  we  have  not  men  who  are  great  scholars,  and  philoso- 
phers, and  critics,  and  who  yet  believe  in  the  power  of  universal  in- 
struction to  difluse  universal  light,  and  who  desire,  bj  their  efforts,  to 
carry  that  light  into  dark  places.  We  have  not  men  willing  to  study 
in  detail  the  means  of  making  the  Aext  age  wiser  than  this— men 
willing  to  compare  the  means  we  use  to  cultivate  the  common  mind 
with  those  we  do  not  use — men  who  wish  to  do  good  as  they  have 
opportunity,  by  correcting  the  miserable,  insufficient,  and  perverted 
education  practised  in  many  places,  and  to  raise  and  give  a  moral 
tone  to  that  practised  everywhere — men  willing,  likeOberlin,  to  con- 
struct books  of  science  for  the  most  untaught ;  and,  like  Felix 
NefT,  watchful  to  learn  how  moral  sympathy  may  be  inculcated  along 
'  with  physical  truth.  We  have  not  men,  like  Cousin,  who  regard  it 
to  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  legislator  to  provide  such  knowledge  for  a 
whole  people  as  shall  make  them  worthy  to  be  free,  and  not  only  to 
announce  the  principle  of  public  education,  but  the  method  which 
shall  connect  religion  and  morality,  and  the  right  use  of  reason,  and 
the  best  discipline  of  it  in  the  same  great  institution  for  the  common 
benefit.  Such  a  service  as  this  our  circumstances  call  for,  and  all 
other  philanthropic  enterprises  are  inferior  to  it.  Partial  efforts  for 
the  melioration  of  society  are  new  cloth  upon  old  garments, — the  ves- 
ture is  not  changed ;  the  cumbrous,  the  insufficient,  the  antiquated, 
the  useless,  still  cling  to  us.  It  is  wise  to  learn  from  great  men  and 
great  nations,  of  every  clime  and  every  age,  when  they  strike  out 
any  path  of  progress  for  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind.  The 
examples  of^  Cousin  and  Cuvier  are  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  any 
man — the  most  gifled,  and  most  elevated  among  us;  and  the  good 
Germans,  who  seek  to  cultivate  reason,  moral  principle,  and  religious 
sentiment  together,  blending  the  Providence  of  God  and  his  laws  with 
their  exposition  of  all  natural  laws,  in  accommodation  to  the  most 
juvenile  understanding  in  the  humblest  station  of  life,  teach  us  a 
provident  and  enlightened  care  for  the  young,  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  practice,  as  they  do,  6y  means  of  our  common  schools. 


THE  TEACHER'S  ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

The  TecLcher^a  Encouragements.  Jin  Mdress^  delivered  ly  appointment  at 
a  meeting  of  the  JVaekers  of  Hamilton  County ,  Ohioj  at  Carthage,  June 
27,  1835.  By  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Atdelott,  W.  D.,  Presitlent  of  the 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  and  PrufesHor  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy  in  the  same.    Cincinnati.    1835. 


It  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us  to  record  such  a  title  on  our 
pages  ;  and  we  have  been  much  interested  in  the  pamphlet  which 
bears  it.  Simple  and  unpretendmg,  as  it  should  be,  it  exhibits  a 
lespect  and  an  mterest  for  the  profession,  and  a  desire  to  cheer 
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them  on  in  their  arduous  path,  which  do  honor  to  the  writer.  But 
we  must  endeavor  to  aid  him  in  his  effort,  so  far  as  in  our  power, 
by  presenting  our  readers  the  encouragements  he  gives,  and  beg- 
ging them  to  offer  them  to  those  around  who  may  need  them. 

The  first  encouragement  he  mentions,  is  the  basis  of  all,  and  the 
only  one  which  can  render  the  task  agreeable  or  successful.  It  is 
*  the  pleasure  of  communicating  knowledge.^ 

'  Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  mind.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  vigor  of  the  intellect,  as  our  daily  bread  is  to  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  body.' 

That  there  may  be  no  room  to  treat  this  as  merely  theoretical, 
Mr.  Aydelott  gives  some  striking  examples. 

'  I  once  knew  a  teacher,  whose  devotion  to  her  duties  had  so  much 
impaired  her  health,  that  she  was  compelled  to  seek  relaxation  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country.  But  her  system  had  scarcely  become 
again  invigorated,  before  the  desire  of  communicating  knowledge 
returned  so  strongly  upon  her,  that  she  sent  around  among  the  neigh- 
bors to  beg,  as  a  favor,  that  they  would  send  their  children  to  be  gra- 
tuitously instructed  by  her.  Here  the  pure  love  of  teaching  was  its 
own  reward. 

'  And  you  all  know  a  distinguished  gentleman — ^than  whom  few. 
have  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  the  west — 
who,  though  absorbed  in  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  a  most  respoo- 
sible  profession,  will  steal  away  for  hours  every  week  to  enjoy  the 
sublime  gratification  of  freely  pouring  out  the  treasures  of  his  richly 
stored  mind  before  the  pupils  of  one  of  our  city  seminaries. 

*  I  would  not  assert,  my  friends,  that  every  teacher  is  so  alive  to 
this  pleasure  of  communicating  knowledge;  but,  certainly,  without 
some  sense  of  it,  his  task,  of  all  others  must  be  the  most  irksome. 
That  there  are  those  to  whom  it  is  a  luxury,  is  manifest  from  the 
extra  labors  which  the  instructor  is  so  oflen  willing  to  bestow — and 
almost  always  willing,  where  he  finds  any  correspondent  eagerness  to 
be  taught.' 

The  next  source  of  encouragement  is  in  the  '  welfare  of  the 
pupil,'  which  he  is  able  to  promote  so  essentially,  not  merely  for 
this,  but  for  a  future  hfe.  The  benefits  of  the  knowledge  he  com- 
municates to  persons  of  every  class,  whether  mechanics,  mer- 
chants, or  professional  men,  is  too  obvious  for  argiiment;  and  ex- 
amples not  unfrequently  show  its  necessity.  The  writer  mentions 
a  merchant,  in  extensive  business,  who  supposed  Mexico  to  be  in 
South  America ;  and  we  have  heard  another  well  authenticated 
story  which  rivals  Miss  Edgeworth's  boy  who  located  Turkey  '  in 
the  yard,  with  the  poults.'  A  merchant,  of  respectability,  met  one 
of  our  firiends  supposed  to  be  acquainted  wiilx  charts, — ^with  the 
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remark,  that  he  had  just  heard  his  son  was  in  the  State  of  C&n^ 
vahscencef  and  begged  to  be  informed  in  what  part  of  the  world 
it  was ! 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  benefit  which  the  teacher 
may  bestow.  He  may  be  the  means  of  giving  a  direction  to  the 
character  of  his  pupik  which  will  affect  their  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  On  this  point  the  author  believes  that  public  opinion  de- 
mands a  higher  standard  tlian  formerly  ;  and  that  the  period  is 
near,' 'when  the  seminary  in  which  a  decidedly  moral  and  reli* 
gious  hifluence  is  not  felt,  must  dwindle  and  die  for  want  of  popu- 
lar countenance.'  We  hope  the  friends  of  morals  and  religion  will 
not  suffer  a  clamorous  few  who  are  enemies  to  both,  to  overpower 
them. 

Mr.  Aydelott  next  observes,  that 

'  ITie  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  community  are  among  not  the 
least  pleasing  of  the  teacher's  encouragements/ 

He  admits  that  there  is  ground  for  the  complaint,  that  teachers 
are  held  in  too  little  esteem,  and  adds  : — 

'  But  the  blame  of  this  injustice,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  public.  Have  not  teachers  themselves  been  some- 
what in  fault  ?  Have  they  not  failed  to  take  such  measures  as  would 
effectually  elevate  their  pursuit  to  the  rank  of  a.  profession  ?  How 
happens  it  that  law,  medicine,  and  divinity  have  so  greatly  the  pre- 
cedence over  the  vocation  of  the  instructor  7  I  now  speak  of  these 
professions  merely  in  a  civil  point  of  view.  Does  it  not  depend  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  members  of  the  three  former,  have  seve- 
rally associated  as  one  body  ;  in  other  words,  have  respectively  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  profession  ?  They  have  thus  secured  to 
themselves  all  those  internal  improvements,  and  external  advantages, 
which  can  spring  only  from  organization.  Let  the  intellectual  and 
moral  power  so  largely  possessed  by  teachers,  be  but  combined  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  own  advancement  in  ability  and  worth, 
and  no  influence, — I  will  venture  to  say, — no  influence  on  earth  can 
long  depress  them  below  their  deserved  place  in  the  community.  It 
is  chiefly  for  the  want  of  this  professional  organisation,  with  all  its 
means  of  improvement  and  guaranty  to  the  public,  that  so  many  of 
the  ignorant,  and  the  weak,  and  the  vile,  have  in  times  past  thrust 
themselves  into  the  rank-s  of  teachers,  and  thus  lowered  the  general 
character  of  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction.  And  it  is  oo 
small  proof  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  injuries  in  this  way  inflicted  upon  them, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  so  respectable  a  standings 
Could  law^  medicine,  or  divinity  have  better  stood  such  shocks  t' 
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He  entertains,  however,  much  hope  of  an  important  change  ia 
this  respect. 

'  But  in  the  association  here  assembled,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
nature,  see  we  not  tokens  of  a  brighter  day  t  All  such  efforts  as 
those  you  are  now  making  tend  directly  to  impress  professional  char- 
acter upon  the  instructor,  and  present  him  iu  this  advantageous  light 
before  the  world. 

'  Since  then,  this  power  of  improvement  is  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
themselves,  and  they  have  begun  very  generally  to  feel  and  to  pat 
forth  this  pofver,  hare  we  not  the  most  animating  assurances  that 
they  are  about  to  reach  a  far  more  honorable  position  in  the  public 
eye,  than  they  have  ever  yet  occupied  ?  That  their  character  is  now 
emphatically  in  this  progress  of  elevation,  I  can  no  more  doubt,  thaa 
I  can  the  existence  of  the  bright  orb  of  day  when  1  see  his  beams 
resplendent  on  my  path.' 

But  he  adds,  that  *  Usefulness  to  his  country,'  is  another  of  the 
Teacher's  encouragements. 

*  In  the  case  of  communities,  none  can  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
their  ability  is  usually  in  proportion  to  their  intelligence.  An  igno- 
rant nation  must,  necessarily,  be  a  weak  nation  ;  and  become,  sooner 
or  later,  a  prey  to  the  more  knowing.' 

Still  he  does  not  forget,  that  knowledge  is  only  power — that  it  is 
useful  or  dangerous,  according  to  the  character  of  him  who  pos- 
sesses it. 

'  But  let  me  not  be  understood,  as  ascribing  these  desirable  results 
to  mere  intellectual  cultivation.  Knowledge  is,  indeed,  power,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  virtue ;  otherwise,  how  morally  excellent  must 
be  the  arch-adversary  of  our  race  ?  France  was,  perhaps,  never 
more  learned  than  when  writhing  under  self-inflicted  miseries,  and  a 
spectacle  of  horror  to  all  other  countries. 

'The  due  cultivation  of  the  heart,  is  as  much  a  part  of  sound  edu- 
cation as  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Without  a  national  mo- 
rality, the  people  will  be  wise  only  to  do  mischief  If  it  be  true,  that 
learning,  without  principle,  is  only  a  curse  to  the  individual,  and 
renders  him  a  curse  to  all  about  him,  how  much  more  true  is  it,  ia 
the  case  of  communities  ? 

'Is  it  not  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  our  ardor  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  we  have  too  much  overlooked  this  fact?  Who  does  not 
see  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world,  had  Lord  Byroa 
lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  his  ABC,  than  attained,  by  study, 
such  a  power  as  he  possessed  and  exercised  of  concocting  poison  ia 
his  own  heart,  and  diffusing  it  through  the  hearts  of  others?  But 
suppose  a  nation  of  such  educated  men — (and  a  more  terrible  thought 
pan  scarcely  enter  the  mind)r-«suppo8e  a  nation  of  Byrons,  Ikiw 
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wretched  itself, — ^what  a  scourge  to  others !  Its  sole  employment 
would  be  to  scatter  arrows,  fire-brands  and  death.  If  unsanctiiied 
learning  is  a  curse  to  the  individual,  it  cannot  be  a  blessing  to  the 
community.  Mere  giants  in  intellect  will  be  sure  to  be  equally 
giants  in  wickedness.' 

He  quotes  the  opinions  of  Cousin  and  Guizot,  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  ministers  of  France,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repealed. 

< "  We  have  abundant  proof  that  the  well-being  of  an  individual,  like 
that  of  a  people,  is  no  wise  secured  by  extraordinary  intellectual  powen^ 
or  very  refined  civilization.  The  happiness  of  an  individual,  as  of  a  peo* 
pie,  is  founded  on  sirict  morality,  self-sovernment,  humility,  and  mode- 
ration, on  the  willing  performance  of  all  duties  to  God,  his  superiors  and 
his  neigh liors.  ' 

<  **  Religious  and  moral  education  is  consequently  the  first  vrant  of  a 
people.  Without  this,  every  other  education  ia  not  only  without  real 
utility,  but  in  some  respects  daiiperoua.  \f^  on  the  contrary,  religious 
education  has  taken  firm  root,  intellectual  education  will  have  complete 
success,  and  ought,  on  no  account,  to  be  wiihlinld  from  the  people,  since 
God  has  endowed  tliein  with  all  the  faculties  for  acquiring  it,  and  since 
the  cultivatimi  of  all  the  powers  of  man  secures  to  him  the  means  of 
reaching  perfection,  and  through  that,  supreme  happiness." — (Report  of 
PtMic  Instruction  in  Prussia,  pp.  259—60.) 

*  In  exact  accordance  with  the  foregoing  views  are  those  of  Guizot, 
minister  of  pul)lic  instruction,  in  France,  iis  exprpF^ed  in  his  address  to 
the  pupils  of  the  noririal  schools.  *'  Among  the  objects  of  instruction,'' 
says  he,  *^ there  is  one  which  demands  from  me  particular  notice;  or 
rather,  the  law  itself,  in  plncing  it  at  the  head  of  all  others,  has  commit- 
ted it  es)»ecially  to  our  zenl ;  1  mean,  moral  and  religious  instruction.  It 
18  absolutely  necessary  that  popular  instruction  should  not  he  addressed 
to  the  understanding  only  ;  it  must  embrace  the  whole  soul,  and  t'spe- 
cially  must  it  awaken  tlint  moral  conscience,  which  ought  lo  be  elevated 
and  strengthened,  in  (iroporiion  as  the  mind  is  developed."  ' 

*The  example  of  the  Oreat  Teacher,^  who  descended  from 
heaven  to  assume  this  too  often  despised  office,  and  *  the  awards 
of  the  last  day,'  are  the  last,  and  after  all,  the  most  efficient  en- 
couragements presented  to  the  teacher.  There  are  trials,  and  dif- 
ficulties, and  sufferings,  frequently  encountered  by  the  faithful^ 
Christian  teacher ,  which  will  sink  him  in  despondency,  if  he  fixes 
his  eyes  only  on  the  earth.  Wealth,  he  can  seldom  hope  for. 
Office,  and  honors,  and  pensions,  are  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  the 
objects  of  his  care  are  so  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that 
however  warm  their  gratitude,  they  may  not  know,  or  may  not  be 
able  to  contribute  to  his  wants,  when  age  has  dimmed  his  eye,  and 
paralyzed  his  arm  ;  and  then  it  will  be,  that  these  last  encourage- 
ments will  be  most  valuable.  They  will  spread  over  his  days  of 
decline  or  helplessness,  a  gleam  of  light  which  no  cloud  can  inter- 
cept^ and  which  will  only  fade  before  the  brightness  of  eternal  day. 
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COLLEGE  HONOBS  NOT  NECESSARY. 

In  quoting  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartn)outh  College 
to  give  no  more  honorary  appointments  to  their  students,  we  had 
forgotten  a  circumstance  which  we  believe  we  formerly  mentioned, 
that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  at  the  University  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lindsley.  In  the  appen- 
dix to  a  new  edition  of  the  able  address  of  the  President  to  the 
graduates  of  that  University,  published  in  1833,  we  find  the  fol- 
io wilig  interesting  statement : — 

'  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  college  in  the  Union,  and  is  still 
probably  the  only  one,  which  has  utterly  discarded  the  old  system 
of  honorary  premiums  and  distinctions,  as  incentives  to  industry 
and  scholarship.  This  species  of  emulation  and  excitement  is  here 
unknown.  Each  individual  is  encoura^red  and  assisted  in  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  his  time  and  talents ;  and  in  acquiring 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  for  future  usefulness.  At  the 
close  of  each  session  or  half  year,  all  the  classes  are  publicly  ex- 
amined on  the  studies  of  the  previous  session.  Tliese  examina- 
tions usually  occupy  seven  or  eight  days,  and  are  conducted  with 
such  rigorous  strictness  and  impailiality,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ignorance  or  idleness  to  escape  detection  and  exposure.  Here  b 
a  fair  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  talent  and  superior  scholar- 
ship, and  for  the  attainment  of  whatever  applause  or  reputation 
may  be  spontaneously  conferred  by  those  who  witness  their  per- 
formances.* This  kind  and  degree  of  stimulus  is  both  natural  and 
salutary,  and  may  be  felt  by  all.  The  Faculty  are  spared  the 
invidious  task  of  awarding  honors  or  of  graduating  a  scale  of  merit. 
No  aspiring  youth  is  impelled  by  the  hope  of  a  prize  to  undue  and 
dangerous  exertions  ;  and  none  are  subjected  to  the  mortification 
of  disappointed  ambition  or  of  an  inequitable  decision.  Ti)is  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  topics.  But  from  a  long  ex- 
perimental acquaintance  with  the  ancient  usage  in  other  institu- 
tions, and  from  an  eight  years'  trial  of  the  present  system  here,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  latter  a  most  decided  preference.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  every  class  become  good  scholars, — 
and  much  greater  peace,  harmony,  contentment,  order,  industry 

*  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  formal  opinion  of  the  audience  ie  ex- 
pressed or  publicly  announced  on  those  occasions.  Each  individual  exercises 
bis  own  judgment,  and  uUers  it  when  and  where,  and  in  such  fashion  as  he 
pleases.  The  students  appear  before  the  same  kind  of  tribunal,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  kind  of  award  as  are  the  lawyer  and  the  preacher,  the  dema- 
gogue and  the  philosopher,  and  aU  other  men  during  life. 
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lind  moral  decorum  prevail,  than  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  re* 
mark  at  seminaries  east  of  the  mountains.' 

This  institution  has  been  constantly  advancing.  It  now  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  five  students  ;  and  this  system  is  still  found 
efficient. 

We  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  we  consider  the 
open  plaudits  of  a  large  assembly  not  less  dangerous  to  a  young 
man  than  college  honors* 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ARMENIANS. 

Esiay  on  the  state  of  Ediu:ation  among  ike  Armenians^  presented  to  the 
American  Lyceum^  by  Christopher  Oscanean,  a  native  Armenian. 

I  FERL  myself  exceedingly  honored  by  the  kind  invitation 
which  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  receive  from  your  interesting 
society,  *  the  American  Lyceum,'  to  acquaint  them  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  my  nation,  their  literature  and  methods  of  instruction. 
1  have  now  complied  with  their  wishes  ;  although  I  am  aware  of 
my  incompetency  for  the  execution  of  the  task  which  you  have 
assigned  me.  Were  1  to  make  all  the  apologrjes  necessary  to  atone 
for  my  present  undeserved  situation,  I  should  make  a  long  list  of 
petitions  instead  of  a  statistical  account  of  the  modern  Armenians. 
But  in  lieu  of  this,  I  will  at  once  acknowledge  my  boldness,  and 
trust  to  your  friendly  feelings  and  generosity,  rather  ihan  to  my 
own  excuses. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen,  probably,  knowing  the  short  period  of 
time  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  (which  was  in  October  last,) 
will  doubtless  grant  me  a  few  minutes  leisure  to  amuse  them 
awhile  ;  and  if  it  were  in  my  feeble  power  to  gratify  them  at  all, 
by  the  effusion  of  my  medley  sort  of  half  Armenian  and  half  En- 
glish expressions,  and  pibroch  like  pronunciation. 

Knowing  the  multiplied  difficulties  which  stand  in  my  way,  yet 
nothing  shall  foil  my  efforts  in  showing  my  deep  feeling  of  inte- 
rest in  behalf  of  my  nation,  and  the  strong  desire  of  their  welfare 
in  the  cause  of  their  advancement  in  general  sciences.  Impelled 
by  these  national  attachmeiits,  and  love  for  science,  I  am  obliged 
to  come  forward  on  all  occasions,  and  state  their  condition  to  all 
that  interest  themselves  in  the  inquiry.  Much  more  so  at  present, 
when  surrounded  by  scientific  individuals,  benevolent  in  their  feel- 
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iogs,  and  generous  in  their  actions ;  who  declare  good  will  to  aU 
men,  and  who  have  adopted  Metastasio's  words,  as  their  motto,— 

<  Non  merita  di  naacereychi  Tire  sol  per  m/ 

and  linked  together  to  promote  science  all  over  the  world,  diC* 
fijse  knowledge  to*  every  class  of  community  ;  and  finally  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  of  every  human  being,  and  discover  to  them  the 
immortal  treasure  which  they  possess. 

Ever  since  their  fall,  (which  was  about  four  centuries  ago,)  the 
Armenians  have  been  suffering  in  the  hands  of  the  several  moo^ 
archs  around  them,  viz.  the  Persians,  Russians,  and  Turks. 

The  Armenians,  in  their  search  of  protection,  not  knowing 
which  of  the  masters  to  choose,  were  peregrinating  from  place  to 
place.  The  lot  of  some  was  cast  in  Persia,  some  in  Russia,  and 
some  in  Turkey.  Of  the  latter  I  shall  speak,  myself  being  one 
of  the  number. 

There  are  about  200,000  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  with  its 
suburbs  and  vicinity.  They  are  an  active,  industrious,  and  intei* 
ligent  sort  of  people.  As  to  their  character,  modesty  will  not 
allow  me  to  speak  on  that  subject ;  but  I  will,  however,  refer  you 
to  the  statements  of  travellers,  and  by  diligent  perusal,  you  will 
soon  obtain  an  idea  of  their  general  standing.* 

They  have  gained  the  confidence  of  all  nations  wherever  they 
have  been  found  ;f  for  this  reason  most  of  them  hold  conspicuous 
places  in  the  Turkish  government,  as  well  as  in  others.  Many  of 
them  are  bankers,  merchants,  jewellers,  mechanics,  &lc.  They 
have  naturally  a  desire  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  parents 
being  so  long  deprived  of  literary  enjoyments,  and  brought  up  in 
ignorance,  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  literature  as  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  although  they  have  a  general  esteem 
for  learning.  They  establish  schools  in  every  village  and  town, 
and  many  in  the  city;  which  may  perhaps  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  more,  each  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

*  A  learned  author,  in  a  work  published  about  the  befi^inning  of  the  last  century, 
entitled,  <  The  Light  of  the  Gospel  rising  on  all  nations/  observes,  *  that  the 
Armenian  Cbristtans  will  be  most  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  extending 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout  the  nations  of  Asia. 

Fabricii  Lux  EvangdU^  p.  651. 

t  Sarkies  Joannes,  an  Armenian  merchant,  of  Calcutta,  when  he  heard  of  the 
king's  recovery  from  illness  in  1789,  liberated  all  the  prisoners  for  debt  in  the 
gaol  of  Calcutta.  His  Mnjesty,  hearing  of  this  in^ance  of  loyalty  in  an  Arme- 
nian subject,  sent  him  hiii  picture  in  miniature.  Sarkies  wore  the  royal  present 
suspended  at  hi^  breast  during  his  life ;  and  it  is  now  worn  by  his  8on»  when  ho 
appears  at  the  levee  of  the  Governor  General. 

Buchanaiis  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  209. 
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pupils  on  an  average.  The  schools  are  supported  by  the  public ; 
of  course  every  one  is  instructed  gratuitously  ;  and  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning,  the  poorest  of  the  pupils  are  clothed  twice  a 
year,  to  induce  them  to  s:o  to  school.  In  these  schools,  the  course 
of  studies  is  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar.  Other 
branches  the  pupil  must  gain  by  his  own  efforts.  The  pupils  in 
general,  remain  in  the  schools  until  they  are  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  poorer  class  leave  the  institutions  while  twelve 
or  fourteen,  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  who  place  them  in  a 
store,  or  to  learn  some  trade,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  earn 
their  bread.  Some  of  these  schools  are  furnished  with  a  small 
library,  but  seldom  touched  by  the  scholars,  (if  my  own  recollec- 
tion serves  me,)  and  the  only  philosophical  apparatus  they  have, 
is  a  cylindrical  club,  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  employed  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

There  is  another  school  connected  with  the  Patriarchal  church, 
where  they  may  learn  Logic,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Divinity, 
under  the  tuition  of  Prof.  Gregory  Peshdimalgean.* 

If  the  individual  has  a  deep  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  tries  to 
find  out  a  private  teacher,  to  learn  from  him  as  much  as  the  per- 
son is  able  to  impart  to  him.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  much ; 
and  therefore,  not  satisfied,  he  sets  out  from  home  and  directs  his 
steps  to  a  place  where  he  can  best  hope  to  quaff  the  cup  of  wis- 
dom. Such  individuals  have  been  many  ;  though  being  too  much 
involved  in  their  pursuits,  they  have  at  last  lost  the  recollection  of 
their  native  country,  and  thus  becoming  members  of  different  lite- 
rary departments  in  Europe,  are  enjoying  an  ascetic  life,  surrounded 
by  their  huge  volumes,  and  seldom  travel  much. 

There  are  several  Armenian  academies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

1st.  One  in  Venice,  which  was  established  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  Armenians  who  then  resorted 
there  from  Armenia,  and  besought  the  protection  of  the  Doge 
and  Pope.     They  being  made  acquainted  with  their  views,  granted 

*  We  were  received  by  Grefrory  Peshdemaljan,  the  principal  of  the  Academy, 
with  a  cordiality  suited  to  the  account  of  him,  which  we  had  received  from  Bog- 
boa,  of  Smyrna.  He  ia  a  layman,  well  acquainted  with  the  lanfcuag^e  and  litera- 
ture of  hia  nation,  and  himself  the  author  of  a  very  respectable  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  ancient  Armenian.  We  found  him  surrounded  by  a  company 
pf  young  men,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  ponsessed  of  the  fair  and  ingenuous 
countenance,  so  peculiar  to  the  voung  Armenians  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
They  were  members  of  the  highest  department  of  the  school.  The  lowest,  em- 
braces the  childreo  of  the  poor,  who  are  taught  gratuitously  to  read  and 
write,  &C. 

BumarduM  qftMs  Rmt,  MuitTs.  9mtk  tmd  Dwi^ki^  in  ^^fniMiiuii  toI.  L  p.  69. 
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them  the  Isle  of  St.  Lazarus,  oo  which  the  above  institutioD  has 
since  been  standing,  and  is  somewhat  flourishing.  They  have 
printed  a  great  many  useful  books,  such  as  Historical,  Mathematica], 
and  most  of  the  Armenian  classics,  and  also  many  foreign  transla- 
tions, viz.,  Milton,  Young,  Goldsmith,  Gesner,  Metastasio  and 
Roliin.  Many  of  them  are  able  scholars,  and  amongst  them,  there 
are  historians  and  bards,  as  well  as  philosophers.  Yet  the  papal 
sway  restrains  them  from  swerving  from  the  pontiBcal  laws. 

An  individual,  after  having  graduated  in  this  institution,  deserted 
them,  and  returned  to  Constantinople  where  he  was  bom,  and 
where  he  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  young  men  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire higher  branches  of  education. 

Mr.  Hohannes  Ezekean  is  a  celebrated  poet  among  the  Arme- 
nian scholars;  but  not  having  a  free  press,  his  works  are  not 
printed  ;  although  manuscript  copies  of  his  poems  are  to  be  found 
almost  in  every  scholar's  desk.  In  fine,  there  is  such  a  craving 
after  them,  that  as  soon  as  the  author's  inspir^sd  pen  ceases  to  glide 
over  the  slieet,  the  piece  is  snatched  up  by  the  scholars,  and 
bandied  from  hand  to  hand. 

2d.  Another  is  at  Moscow,  in  Russia,  a  very  fine  building, 
erected  by  an  Armenian  gentleman,  at  his  own  expense;  but  the 
institution  is  yet  quite  young.  They  also  have  a  press  ;  but  no 
One  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate  the  typography  at  Venice.* 
They  have  issued  but  very  few  books. 

^By  way  of  divertiseroent,  I  am  studying  daily  at  an  Armenian  monastery 
the  Armenian  language.  1  found  that  my  mind  wanted  aomething  cmggy  to 
break  up ;  and  this — as  the  most  difficult  thing  I  could  discover  here  for  tn 
amusement,  I  have  chosen  to  torture  myself  into  attention.  It  is  a  rich  lan- 
guage, liowever,  and  would  amply  repay  any  one  the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I 
try.  and  shall  j&o  on  ;  but  I  answer  for  nothing,  least  of  all  my  intentions  or  my 
success.  There  are  some  very  curious  MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  Wfll  u 
books;  translations  also  from  Greek  originals,  now  lost,  and  from  Persian  and 
Syriac,  &c. ;  besides  works  of  their  own  people.  Four  years  ago,  the  French 
instituted  an  Armenian  professorship,  &c.  Byron* 9  Letters,  CCCIX. 

They  have  an  establishment  here, — a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  monks, 
▼ery  learned  and  accomplished  men,  some  of  them.  They  have  aUo  a  pren, 
and  make  great  efforts  for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation. 

Ibid,  CCCXH. 

We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  Armenian  types  and  letter-press  in  En< 
gland)  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere  ?  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  many 
years  ago,  the  two  Whistons  published  in  England,  an  original  text  of  a  history 
of  Armenia  with  their  own  Latin  translation.  Do  those  types  sUll  exist?  And 
where  ?  Pray  inquire  among  your  learned  acauaintances.  1  can  assure  you 
tliat  they  have  some  very  curious  books  and  MSS.,  chiefly  translations  from 
Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are,  besides,  a  much  respected  and  learned 
community,  and  the  study  of  their  language  was  taken  up  with  great  ardor  by 
•ome  literary  Frenchmen  in  Bonaparte's  time.  Ibtd^  CCCXY. 
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3d.  Another  is  at  Tiflis,  erected  bjr  Nerses,  the  Ex-Armenian 
Catholicos  ;  but  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
the  latter  have  made  use  of  this  academy  as  barracks  for  their  sol- 
diers.* 

Lastly :  There  is  one  in  Calcutta  which  is  somewhat  flourishing, 
built  by  those  Armenians  who  had  emigrated  thither  sometime 
before  their  fall,  and  are  now  under  the  British  government,  en- 
joying all  the  privileges  of  a  literary  and  benevolent  nation.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind,  or  even  a  free  press,  is  found  in  Constantino- 
ple, or  in  its  vicinity.  You  have  observed,  that  all  the  three  above 
mentioned  institutions,  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  and 
forming  a  triangle,  have  Constantinople  at  the  centre. 

The  one  in  Venice,  being  a  papal  and  clerical  institution,  does 
not  admit  any  one  else,  except  those  who  pledge  themselves  to 
become  its  inmates  all  their  lives. 

The  one  in  Moscow,  being  in  the  first  place  very  far,  and  in  the 
next,  they  not  being  well  acquainted  with  their  plan  of  instruction^ 
the  young  men  fail  in  their  hopes. 

As  to  the  one  in  Calcutta,  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  for  its  prodigious  distance  confounds  their 
minds,  and  renders  it  almost  next  to  impossible  to  think  of  ever 
getting  there ;  and  for  an  Armenian  youth  to  start  on  a  journey 
from  Constantinople  to  Hindoostan,  or  to  the  new  world,  is  equal 
to  an  attempt  to  travel  towards  the  moon.  Yet  the  desire  of 
learning  among  the  young  men  there,  nought  can  satiate.  They 
are,  on  every  occasion,  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  all,  to  become 
scientific. 

I  will  also  give  you  some  extracts  from  my  correspondence  with 
my  friends  at  Constantinople,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Goodell  and 
Dwight,  two  of  your  American  Philanthropists,  who  are  deeply 
engaged  for  the  enlightening  of  my  nation.     Mr.  G.  says,  *  And 

*  Neraes  left  behind  him  an  interesting  monument  of  his  desire  to  enlighten 
his  countrymen,  in  the  academy  that  was  built  by  him  here.  A  >iffht  of  it  In 
its  best  days  would  doubtless  have  i^ratified  us  much  ;  but  it  has  decUned  since 
bis  departure,  and,  during  our  vi^it,  was  closed  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the 
vacation  which  occurs  during  dog-days.  Merely  the  building,  however,  is  a 
strong  testimony  to  his  patriotism.  It  is  a  biick  structure,  two  stories  higb^ 
whitewashed  wiUiout,  and  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  a  row  of  columna;^ 
and  was  built  at  an  expense  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  roubles,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies,  was  drawn  from  Nerses*s  own  resonrces. 

The  Russians  helped  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  general  security  intro^ 
duced  by  their  government,  encourn^ed  individual  benevolence  thus  to  exert 
itself  for  the  public  good.  In  this  solitary  instance  only,  has  it  produced  such 
an  effort  opon  education,  and  as  if  even  for  this,  they  would  have  some  compen- 
sation, they  were  actually  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  building,  when  w«. 
visited  it,  as  an  arsenal  for  the  array.  See  Researches  is  jhmunia^  Vol.  i 
p.  218. 
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what  is  remarkable)  our  plans  and  efforts  seem  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance  among  tliose  from  whom  we  supposed  we  had  the  most 
to  fear.  Not  long  since,  some  of  them  dreamed  that  we  had 
opened  a  high  school  for  them ;  and  as  the  dream  seems  to  please 
them,  we  intend  to  go  on  the  supposition  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dream  will  be  equally  pleasant.' 

And  Mr.  D.  says,  '  An  Armenian  Lancasterian  school  has  been 
opened  at  Broosa,  by  the  agency  of  our  mutual  friend,  Hoja  Ho- 
hannes,  who  resides  there  with  Mr.  Schneitber.  I  visited  them 
lately,  and  found  everything  going  on  well.  The  school  then  num- 
bered one  hundred  scholars, — as  many  as  the  room  would  con- 
tain,— and  the  people  were  so  decidedly  pleased  with  the  new 
system,  that  it  was  probable  they  would  soon  open  the  large  new 
school  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  scholars  who  wished 
to  attend.' 

And  now,  sir,  having  given  you  a  compendium  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Armenians,  and  laying  this  farrago  of  detached  sen- 
tences at  your  feet,  (which  requires  great  pains  to  construe  such  a 
labyrinthian  synthesis,)  I  will  address  myself  as  a  delegate  from 
the  Armenian  youth.  Trusting  to  your  philanthropy,  I  have  been 
impelled  to  lay  this  petition  before  you,  and  solicit  your  aid  and 
interest  in  the  cause  of  their  advancement  in  knowledge,  that  by 
your  means,  they  might  again  be  an  enlightened  nation,  of  which 
they  show  great  marks.*  I  may  aver  with  sincerity,  that  you  may 
expect  a  grateful  acknowledgment  in  return.  But  'if  a  brother 
or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  say  unio 
them,  depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding 
you  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ? ' 

If  I  have  been  misled  in  my  views  which  I  thought  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  the  literati  of  all  civilized  communities,  I  once 
more  throw  myself  on  your  generosity. 

*In  fine,  let  all  the  churches  know,  that  there  are  among  the  Ai^meniana,  as 
fine  a  fi^eneration  of  young  men,  as  I  have  ever  pet  my  eyes  upon;  a  generatioo 
who  bid  fair  to  he  altogether  more  enlir^htened  and  better  instructed,  than  their 
fathers.  And  shall  not  untiring  eflbrts  be  nnade,  nnd  unceasing  prayers  be 
offered,  that  they  may  early  know  and  love  the  tru(h|  and  be  sanctified  by  it; 
•  and  thus  be  a  generation  of  God*9  praise  and  glory  ? 

Missionary  Herald,  Oct.,  1834»  p.  366. 
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ON  TH£  SERECULEH  NATION,  IN  NIG&ITU. 

Remarks  on  tke  Serectdehst  an  African  natumy  accompanied  6y  a  Voeabu^ 
lory  of  their  Language. 

Preteatad  to  the  Anwiican  Lyoanm,  bj  TmoDoms  Dviobt,  Jb. 

Thg  following  Vocabulary,  which  has  been  obtained  from  a 
Dative  African  of  education,  and  for  some  years  a  teacher  of  a 
school  in  Nigritia,  may  possess  some  interest  for  the  members  of 
the  Lyceum,  at  least  on  account  of  the  source  whence  it  is  de- 
rived. It  b  understood  to  be  the  object  of  the  Society,  from  the 
recent  plan  of  organizing  various  departments,  to  embrace  a  wide 
scope  in  tiie  horizon  of  knowledge;  and  therefore  no  apology,  per- 
haps, need  be  made  for  introducing  a  communication  on  philoiogyy 
especially  as  the  society  has  already  published  the  valuable  essay 
of  Dr.  James,  on  the  Chippewa  language ;  and  as  thiere  are  some 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  it  relating  to  education,  and  de- 
rived from  a  Nigritian  school-master. 

The  individual  from  whom  the  vocabulary  has  been  obtained, 
has  been  a  slave  in  the  U.  States,  about  thirty  years,  and  during 
that  time  appears  never  to  have  acquired  any  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  things  around  him,  and  to  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  all 
Dews  from  Africa.  What  is  obtained  from  him,  therefore,  relates 
exclusively  to  what  he  knew  before  leaving  bis  native  country ; 
and  his  accounts  are,  in  many  points,  remarkably  confirmed  by 
such  travellers  as  have  penetrated  into  Nigritia,  particularly 
Caillie,  the  enterprising  Frenchman,  who  has  received  the  reward 
offered  by  the  French  Geographical  Society,  as  the  first  white 
man  who  has  returned  from  Tombuctoo. 

Lamen  Kebe,  (for  that  is  his  real  name,)  was  born  in  the  king- 
dom of  Futa  Jalloo,  and  travelled  sufficiently  during  his  youth  to 
give  much  interest  to  the  accounts  he  communicates.  He  per- 
formed two  journeys,  when  quite  young,  to  the  Jaliba  or  Niger 
river,  in  one  instance  in  company  with  an  army  of  Mahomedans, 
in  a  successful  war  upon  an  idolatrous  nation,  to  convert  them  to 
Islamism.  His  education,  which  commenced  at  fourteen,  and  was 
finished  at  twenty-one,  was  obtained  chiefly  at  Bunder,  the  city  in 
which  a  late  and  expensive  English  expedition  of  discovery  met 
a  fatal  defeat  from  the  natives.  He  was  a  school-master  five  years 
in  the  city  of  Kebe,  which  he  left  to  travel  to  the  coast,  to  obtain 
paper  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  when  he  was  taken  and  sold  as  a 
slave. 

He  is  of  mixed  extract ;  his  father  being  a  Serecule,  and  his 
mother  of  the  Manenca  nation  ;  and  thus  he  had  intimate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  various  habits,  manoers  and  languages,  from  early  life. 
The  Serecule  nation  is  known  by  nanoe  to  the  learned  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  all  the  information  given  concerning  them  by  Baibi  in 
his  late  and  learned  ^  Atlas  Ethnographique,'  amounts  merely  to 
this, — ^that  they  are  a  body  of  travelling  merchants,  and  speak  a 
language  'said  to  abound  in  gutturals,  and  very  difficult  to  learn/ 

It  appears,  however,  from  Lamen's  account,  that  they  were  for- 
merly a  nation  of  ignorant  idolaters,  dwelling  northward  frbra 
Foota  Jalloo,  (their  capital  being  Diafun,  or  Jafunu,)  but  a  few 
generations  past  converted  to  Mahoinedanism  by  their  prince. 
Moral  Kebe,  who  abdicated  his  throne  and  took  to  study,  in  the 
city  of  Jaga,  and  afterwards  introduced  the  religion  of  the  prophet, 
and  learning  among  his  people.  The  traditions  obtained  from 
Lamen  constantly  present  the  progress  of  Islamism  and  educa- 
tion, as  companions  in  Nigritia.  The  Sereculeh  people,  some- 
time after  this,  were  driven  from  their  capital,  Diaga,  or  Jaga,  by 
the  plague  of  locusts,  and  a  portion  of  them  entering  Foota  Jaiioo, 
conquered  the  eastern  half  of  that  kingdom,  which  they  have  ever 
since  held.  Particulars  have  been  obtained  concerning  this  nation, 
its  traditions,  manner's,  manufactures,  schools,  high  schools,  &lc., 
which  cannot  at  present  be  given  for  want  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  language,  instead  of  corresponding  with  the 
brief  and  rather  unfavorable  account  given  of  it  by  BaIbi,  on  the 
barren  and  questionable  authority  of  a  few  travellers  who  do  not 
pretend  to  an  acquaintance  with  it,  it  proves  to  be  agreeable,  sono- 
rous, and  eas)  to  the  organs  of  speech.  Neither  is  it  in  other 
respects  so  barbarous  a  tongue  as  has  been  supposed.  A  list  is 
herewith  giv^n  of  about  thirty  books  written  in  it,  and  in  use  in  the 
schools.  A  number  of  these  are  translations  from  the  Arabic,  and 
altogether  form  a  complete  course  of  Nigritian  education,  which  is, 
of  course,  defective  in  many  material  points,  but  yet  worthy  of 
attention  on  various  accounts,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to 
ascertain,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  learned  of  Europe. 

It  may  well  strike  us  as  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  geogra- 
phers of  Europe  have  been  exhausting  their  scanty  means  of  con- 
jecture on  the  natural  features  of  Nigritia,  and  her  most  enterpris- 
ing explorers  have  been  hazarding  and  sacrificing  their  lives  to 
penetrate  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  we  should  meet  with  a  man 
who  has  been  living  despised,  and  a  slave  in  our  own  land,  in  pos- 
session of  not  a  few  of  the  secrets  thus  anxiously  sought  for  by  tlie 
learned,  locked  up  in  his  breast,  or  that  were  not  communicated, 
because  he  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  importance  with  which 
that  knowledge  was  invested.  Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
obtaining  such  information  on  various  subjects,  as  he  is  supposed 
to  be  in  possession  of,  chiefly  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  En* 
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glish  language,  and  the  limited  or  mistaken  views  be  entertains  of 
things  be  bas  witnessed  among  us. 

'  Malte  Brun  makes  but  the  faintest  allusion  to  sucb  a  thing  as 
higher  education  among  the  Mabomedan  negroes ;  and  we  natu- 
rally find,  even  in  our  latest  geographies,  scarce  an  allusion  to  edu- 
cation of  any  kind. 

Evidence  however  has  been  obtained  from  the  informant  before 
mentioned,  not  only  of  men  who  have  devoted  years  to  study  and 
instruction,  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  successively 
the  most  (listinguished  teachers  and  pupils  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  progress  and  decay  of  learning  in  different  regions,  but 
also  the  names  of  women  who  have  been  devoted  teachers  for 
life,  and  have  rivalled  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  other  sex 
in  success  and  reputation  for  talent  and  extraordinary  acquisitions. 

Schools  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Interior  Nigritia  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  on  such  a  liberal  and  judicious  system, 
that  all  the  children  have  the  means  of  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  at  least,  on  low  terms ;  while  the  poor  are  taught  at  the 
public  expense,  taxes  being  laid  to  pay  the  master  or  mistress. 
Private  schools  are  also  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns  of  some  of  the  most  learned  nations.  In  some  schools,  boys 
and  girls  are  under  the  care  of  the  same  master ;  but  they  are 
placed  in  separate  rooms.  Our  informant  had  from  fifty-five  to 
fifty-seven  pupils  in  his  native  town,  after  he  had  completed  his 
education,  among  whom  were  four  or  five  girls.  His  scholars, 
according  to  the  plan  pursued  in  his  education,  were  seated  on  the 
floor,  each  upon  a  sheepskin,  and  with  small  boards  held  upon 
one  knee,  rubbed  over  with  a  whitish  chalk  or  powder,  on  which 
they  were  made  to  write  with  pens  made  of  reeds,  and  ink  which 
they  form  with  care,  of  various  ingredients.  The  copy  is  set  bv 
the  master  by  tracing  the  first  words  of  the  Koran  with  a  dry  reed, 
which  removes  the  chalk  where  it  touches.  The  young  pupil 
follows  these  ntarks  with  ink,  which  is  afterwards  rubbed  over  with 
more  chalk.  They  are  called  up  three  at  a  time  to  recite  to  the 
roaster,  who  takes  the  boards  from  them,  makes  them  turn  their 
backs  to  him,  and  repeat  what  they  were  to  do  the  previous  day, 
which  they  have  a  decided  interest  in  doing  to  the  best  of  their 
recollection  ;  because  it  is  the  custom  to  mark  every  mistake  with 
the  stroke  of  a  stick  upon  the  shoulders. 

The  mind  of  our  informant  shows  some  of  the  traits  of  a  profes- 
sional school-master,  and  his  opinions  on  pedagogy,  claim  some 
attention,  as  they  are  founded  on  experience,  and  independent  of 
those  current  in  other  countries. 
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Ht  is  of  great  importance/  LameD  remarks,  'that  children 
should  Dot  be  allowed  to  change  school.  In  our  country,  no  such 
thing  is  known  or  permitted,  except  when  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is  indeed  permitted  to  a  boy  who  has  learnt  all  his  master  has  to 
teach,  to  seek  other  teachers  during  the  recess  of  his  own  school, 
if  he  does  not  neglect  his  own  ;.and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
intelligent  youth  to  attend  the  instructions  of  two  or  three  teachers 
at  different  hours  of  the  day.  But  it  is  very  wrong  to  do  as  your 
children  do  in  this  country.  When  a  boy  has  been  punished,  or 
for  any  other  reason  dislikes  his  teacher,  you  let  him  run  all  about 
to  this  school  and  that,  and  he  learns  nothing,  and  is  good  for 
nothing. 

*  You  should  be  very  careful  too  what  kind  of  a  teacher  you 
get  for  your  child.  He  must  not  be  too  severe,  because  the  boy 
will  be  looking  out  all  the  while  for  a  whipping,  and  cannot  study ; 
and  he  should  not  be  an  easy  man,  because  if  children  have  their 
own  way,  they  will  not  study ;  you  never  knew  one  that  would. 
An  easy  man  will  let  them  have  their  own  way,  and  therefore  they 
never  will  learn.  But  you  should  get  a  middle  man  for  a  school- 
master. He  will  not  frighten  the  boys  all  the  time  so  that  they 
cannot  study  ;  but  yet  he  can  speak  to  them  now  and  then  as  if 
he  would  eat  them  up  :  and  they  will  not  forget  it  for  months.* 

It  is  interesting  to  the  friends  of  education  in  America,  to  hear 
of  improvements  introduced  in  the  schools  of  other  cmmtries.  La- 
men  Kebe  has  a  high  opinion  of  a  certain  process  practised  in  some 
of' the  institutions  of  his  native  land,  which  he  calls  doubling; 
while  of  those  in  which  it  is  not  practised,  he  speaks  with  com- 
parative contempt.  In  schools  of  the  latter  and  common  class,  the 
Koran  is  taught  in  Arabic  alone,  which  not  being  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage of  any  of  the  negroes,  is  totally  unintelligible.  In  those  in 
which  the  important  process  of  doubling  is  adopted,  the  meaning 
of  the  Arabic  words  is  explained  as  well  as  translated.  He  in- 
quires with  some  interest,  whether  the  doubling  or  explaining 
system  is  properly  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

The  preceding  remarks,  although  brief,  will  afford  a  general 
idea  of  the  interesting  information  furnished  by  this  aged  African. 
The  limits  proper  to  be  occupied  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  will  not  allow  a  more  detailed  account; 
and  the  principal  object  proposed  was,  to  preserve  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Sereculeh  language.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  words  may 
be  Arabic,  through  misapprehension  on  my  part»  as  Lamen  often 
mentioned  names  of  things  in  two  languages* 
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A  is  sounded  as  \n  father;  e  as  id  met;  %  as  io  machine;  u  like 
00  in  boot.    The  accents  are  marked. 


Sun^  ki^Dg. 

Sunrise^  or  easij  ki^ng-bacatangi- 

radu. 
Sunsety  or  west^  ki^ng-kenataDg4- 

radu. 
Rijght  hand^  kitildnge. 
Righi  hand  side^  yam^ua. 
Left  hand,  kiten6ke. 
Left  hand  aide,  similang. 
larnUy  rake. 
Thou,  auke. 
You  all,  oko. 
JSTextuxnid,  niahara. 
Ammca,  alkitabiati^,  (a  book  coun- 

Cafre  country,  Alkafrina. 

Book  people's  country  in  Africa,  AJ- 

baudiamia  limuminina. 
Sea,  FraocoB,  (biuer  river.) 
Streeute  country,  serecule  diamani, 

(or  jamani.) 
Black  people^a  country,  Serambin* 

diainau. 
Grandson,  (son's   son,)    Lendi^go 

lendi^go. 
Granddaughter,    (son's   daughter,) 

Lendi^go  lendiagear^. 
Grandfather,  unkesim^. 
Father* 9  sister,  umbaba. 
Mother,  uosag^. 
Aunt,  (father's  sister,)  umfaba,  or 

yafar6n. 
Brother,  (own  brother,)  4hhe  yigo- 

saffigi. 
Brother,  (by  father's  side,)aca  la^bbu. 
Brother,  (by  mother's  side,)  aca  liimi. 
Sister,(own  sister,)  aca  rayesak^ke. 
Sister,  (by  father's  side,)  aca  yari- 

labu. 
Sister,  (by  mother's  side,)  aca  yari- 

Mini. 
Mf  husband,  unkind. 
Mother  in  lato,  uncalo. 
Father's    oton    brother,  unfabaroii^ 

8ahh6. 
Father's  brother  by  father's  side^  un- 

fabaron^  Iab6. 
FaiheT^s   brother  by  mothet^s  side, 

unabaroD^  lumi. 
Great  war,  falarusicdre. 


Knife,  nab6. 

Ink,  di!iga. 

Inkstand,  dawio. 

Cross  people,  fndiimAru. 

Drowned,  tabula. 

Say,  sen&. 

Good,  8iri.<iri. 

BeUer,  fasamanta. 

Bcui^  bur^. 

Pen,  k&Iebe. 

This,  ke. 

Thai,  ko. 

Above,  on,  anas4go,  fal^ma. 

Under,  war^ra. 

Beside,  bang^. 

In,  anng6. 

Out,  fal^. 

Orange,  limuna. 

Day  %s  breaking,  subagan  kiny^, 

Abon,  salifanankiny^. 

Monkey,  dusadifuoi^. 

Buzzard,  dokaradik^. 

Bird*s  egg,  sunkayal^ngo. 

Woman,  almaniaii!^. 

HovD  do  you  do  ?  klsimanda,  alien- 

mo,  caiinwdre. 
Seek  teaming,  analeanlandini. 
Children  of  hell,  dianahama  l^mono. 
Hand,  kite. 
Horse,  dusifenu. 
Hog,  dokos^. 
Sheep,  diiyak^. 
Ram,  yeg^iiuj  fadii. 
Boar,  quao^iiu  fad6. 
He  goat,  slligiin  fad6. 
Steer,  casiaiiihi. 
Old  cow,  unasulibacare, 
He  camel,  ki]ing6me  fad6, 
School  mate,  arafaha. 
Give  me  this,  ana  dag4  ke  ninga. 
How  do  you  do,  sir  ^  Casagontare. 
How  do  you  do  ?  Corengadiam. 
Are  you  a  good  manf   (or  God's 

man  ?)  unca  seresere  gnanenian. 
You  are  a  bad  man,  ma  serebur^. 
Ihre  teeth,fnie  csLuM. 
Mouth,  an  lake. 

Young  woman,  coch6,  sar^fa  yagai^. 
LitUe  gid,  lento  gun^,  yagar^ 
LUtte  boy,  lento  gun^,  l^mma. 
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Old  icomanf  yarenkate.  M  nosei^  ndne  him. 

Old  man^  yuoc6re.  Tioo  noBes^  ndnen  fil^« 

Grandmother^  umk.  Three  natef,  ndneo  sifc^ 

M  the  tvorldt  rliamani  damdnsu.  Four  noses,  niinen  nagaf6. 

i^  nose^  anun^.  T\do  eyes,  ayago  fiinee  fil^ 

JBiii  nose,  oco  nune.  JSao  earSf  antardn  fil^. 

I  received  from  LameD  Kobe,  orally,  the  following  list  of 
books  studied  in  the  College  of  Bunder  during  the  regular 
course  of  six  years.  The  names  of  the  books  only  are  here  given ; 
the  authors'  names,  (many  of  which  I  have,)  being  long. 

Nahayi,  Fakihii,  S4ni,  L&uan,  Taur&t,  (the  Torah,  or  law  of  Mo8e%) 
Taltiiry,  and  Alc4ra,  (parts  of  the  Scriptures,)  Ankiduiilmimy,  S^gudin, 
Bun&mard-kibur4,  Biih&rnarn-wussiia,  Bunarnara-A^silun,  Sulniiny-ku- 
bura,  Sanisy-kubiira,  S^nisy-wiissii^,  Siiiisy-HUgiir^,  Siiiisi-sukii,  Ala- 
watri^t,  Bonomahha-j^bby,  Almahbaiua,  and  Talakiny. 

These  appear  to  be  chiefly  books  on  the  Mahomedan  religion, 
including  some  books  of  hymns,  prayers,  commentaries,  dictiona- 
ries, &c. 
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[The  National  Iiitellifrencer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  method 
of  curing  stammering,  which  pupils  hitherto  have  been  bound  in  honor  to 
conceal. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Leifrh's  cure  for  stammpring.  The  secret  ha« 
been  purchased  by  the  Bti\fi\nn  Government,  and  had  met  with  approba- 
tion in  Prussia.  As  it  may  be  valuable  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  give 
It  as  published  in  the  London  Atheneeum : 

*  The  stammerer  is  to  press  the  tip  of  his  tongue  as  hard  as  he  can 
against  the  upper  row  of  teeth  ;  is  to  draw  a  deep  breath  every  snx  min- 
utes, and  is  to  keep  perfect  silence  for  thi^e  days,  during  whicli  this 
pressing  of  the  tongue  and  the  deep  inspirations  are  to  be  continued 
without  intermission.  During  the  night  Htnall  rolls  of  linen  are  placed 
under  the  tongtie,  in  order  to  give  it  the  required  direction  even  durinff 
sleep.  When  the  three  days  have  expired,  the  patient  is  to  read  aloud 
■lowly  to  his  physician  for  an  hour.  During  this  exurcise,  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  stammerer  is  never  in  want  of  breath,  and  he  nnist  tliere- 
fore  be  made  to  stop  frequently,  and  inspire  deeply.  The  patient  is  to  be 
admonished  to  keep  the  tip  of  the  tongue  floating  when  he  speak:<,  and 
never  to  allow  it  to  sink  into  the  interior  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw.' 

As  the  inventor  bound  all  to  whom  it  was  communicated  in  this  coun- 
try to  secresy,  we  have  felt  that  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  method  here,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement.    We  believe  we  shall  gratify  our  readers,  howevery 
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by  inserting  the  following  sensible  article  from  Zion's  Herald,  wbich 
seenns  to  us  to  give  the  most  rational  account  of  the  causes  of  stammering 
we  have  seen.] 

In  a  late  Herald,  in  an  article  on  the  cure  of  stammering,  were 
the  following  remarks : 

<  Any  man  may  cure  himself  without  the  expense  of  attending  school. 
The  whole  secret  is,  lo  avoid  speaking  when  inhaling  the  breath,  and  to 
speak  only  when  breathing  out.' 

The  object  of  the  present  remarks  is  not  to  attack  that  article ; 
but  as  the  above  idea  is  often  advanced,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
it  is  incorrect,  and  also  to  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject 

I  have  been  a  stammerer  from  infancy  ;  and  since  I  have  arrived 
at  mature  age,  I  have  felt  most  keenly  my  misfortune.  I  have  been 
most  painfully  sensible  of  the  deprivation  of  social  converse,  and  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  precious  interchange  of  sentiment  with  kindred 
minds.  The  kind,  plain,  and  easy  methods  of  cure,  which  have  met 
me  at  every  turn  for  a  few  years  past,  are  causes  of  deep  chagrin 
and  mortification ;  because  it  certainly  argues  a  grovelling  mind,  in 
any  person,  who  would  consent  to  suffer  from  this  evil,  when  he  could 
find  a  remedy  by  just  speaking  while  his  breath  is  going  out. 

Mistaking  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  disorder,  many  of  the  reme- 
dies have  been  not  only  useless,  but  absurd.  Those  who  propose 
them,  presume  our  ignorance,  and  forthwith  proceed  to  instruct  as  in 
the  most  simple  thing.  They  teach  us  how  to  place  our  tongue,  and 
our  lips,  and  to  inflate  our  lungs,  with  as  much  precision  as  they 
would  a  child  to  step.  One  has  discovered  that  the  tongue  does  not 
know  its  proper  place,  and  directs  that  we  keep  it  flat  in  our  mouth. 
Another  gives  us  pebbles  by  way  of  ballast.  A  third  perceives  a 
want  of  breath,  and  bids  us  to  distend  our  chests.  Another  friend 
examines  our  case  more  scientifically,  and  proposes  a  surgical  ope- 
ration on  our  cheeks  to  disentangle  those  cords,  which,  somehow 
or  other,  have  got  into  such  a  snarl ! 

I  have  studied  the  subject  much,  and  have  availed  myself  of  all  the 
means  of  information  within  my  reach,  and  that  at  no  small  expense 
of  money  and  time.  I  have  attended  strictly,  as  a  pupil,  for  many 
weeks,  the  celebrated  institution  established  by  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  the 
cure  of  stammering,  and  have  also  visited  Mr.  Chapman,  who  had  a 
similar  institution  at  Philadelphia.  1  was  very  familiar  on  this  sub- 
ject with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  principal  of  a  branch  of  Mrs.  Leigh's 
institution  in  Boston  ;  all  of  whom  were  very  successful  in  treating 
this  disorder.  I  became  intimate  with  many  persons  at  the  institu- 
tion which  I  attended,  who  were  there  for  the  same  purpose  with  my- 
self, and  spent  pleasant  weeks  with  them,  comparing  our  views  'in 
the  most  familiar  and  agreeable  manner.  I  have  read  whatever  I 
could  find  worth  reading  on  this  subject ;  and  lastly,  I  have  had  an 
only  child,  a  stammerer,  whom  I  have  completely  cured,  so  that  not 
th^  smallest  vestige  of  the  difficulty  remains.     And  now  I  would  say, 
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that  whatefer  information  I  have  obtained  from  all  theae  soarcea, 
nullities  moat  of  the  recipea  which  are  published  through  our  land,  as 
'certain  cures'  for  this  habit.  The  cause  of  stammering  is  not  an 
ignorance  of  the  proper  position  of  the  tongue,  the  method  of  inhaling 
the  breath,  using  the  lips,  or  any  other  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The 
proper  use  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  not  acquired  by  knowledge. 
The  infant  talks  without  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  certain 
sounds  are  formed. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  stammerer's  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  speaking  is  so  fluctuating  7  for  sometimes  he  is  almost  wholly  free 
from  the  impediment  for  a  number  of  days,  then  it  comes  on  again  as 
bad  as  ever.  Why  should  peculiar  circumstances  increase  or  dimin- 
ish this  knowledge ;  such  as  joy,  fear,  an  excited  or  a  depressed  mind, 
a  full  meal,  or  undue  exercise?  All  these  affect  (he  stammerer's 
powers  of  speech,  very  sensibly.  The  habit  of  stammering,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  result,  either  of  his  knowledge  or  ignorance.  If  it 
were  so,  it  would  be  uniform. 

Neither  is  the  inhaling  of  the  breath,  when  speaking,  the  cause  of 
stammering;  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is  practised,  it  is  the  effecL 
In  the  first  place,  of  all  the  stammerees  I  have  seen,  I  have  met  with 
none  who  naturally  and  generally  inhale  their  breath  when  speaking ; 
indeed,  they  could  hardly  converse  at  all  if  they  did.  For  proof  of 
this,  let  any  person  try  the  experiment.  It  is  only  when  they  cannot 
apeak  a  word,  that  they  have  recourse  to  this  expedient ;  and  it  will 
sometimes  help  them  to  hobble  over  the  difficulty,  though  it  is  always 
improper.  But  very  many  stammerers  never  inhale  their  breath  in 
speaking.  The  writer  never  dofs — never  did;  and  never  resorts  to 
it  as  an  expedient.  I  have,  however,  seen  a  few  who  do  ,*  aud  but 
a  few. 

A  few  examples  of  stammering  will  here  be  given,  to  show  that  it 
is  not  occasioned  by  inhaling  the  breath ;  remarking,  by  the  way,  that 
this  disorder  assumes  various  forms ;  consequently,  people  stammer  in 
different  ways,  and  the  manner  oflen  changes  even  in  the  same  per- 
son. Some  people  continue  to  repeat  the  same  syllable  of  a  word  in 
quick  succession,  without  speaking  the  whole  word  ;  the  part  they 
do  speak,  is  spoken  correctly,  but  their  stammering  consists  in  re- 
peating it.  This  is  not  caused  by  inhaling  the  breath.  In  attempting 
to  speak  a  word  beginning  with  the  letter  5,  as  sick,  silver,  &c.,  a 
continued  hissing  sound  is  emitted  for  some  time,  without  speaking 
the  word  ;  this  is  not  precluded  by  inhaling  the  breath.  In  speaking 
a  word  commencing  with  m,  or  ?i,  a  continued  hum  or  murmur  is 
produced  through  the  nose,  in  making  the  first  sound  ;  and  instead  of 
leaving  that,  and  passing  on  to  form  the  other  sound,  they  continue 
makin<T  the  same,  from  inabilitt/,  in  many  cases,  to  produce  the  proper 
succeeding  sound,  readily.  This  is  not  caused  by  inhaling  the  breath. 
At  other  times  no  sound  whatever  is  made  in  attempting  to  speak  ; 
no  breath  passfs ;  there  is  a  powerful  effurt  to  npeak  manifested  in 
the  contortions  of  the  countenance,  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
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quick,  tremulous  Tibration  of  the  under  jaw  and  the  lips ;  but  for  a 
season  no  sound  is  produced.  In  fine,  the  writer  has  known  no  case 
of  stammering  which  was  caused  by  inhaling  the  breath,  although 
that  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  relief 

Something  may  be  said  respecting  the  true  nature  and  seat  of  the 
eril ;  and  the  writer  is  happy  to  say,  that  his  views  are  the  same  as 
those  entertained  by  those  persons  already  mentioned,  who  have  made 
this  subject  their  study,  and  successfully  treated  it;  and  also  by  the 
late  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  who  yisited  the  institution  of  Mrs. 
Leigh,  in  that  city,  was  instructed  in  her  theory  and  method  of  treat- 
ment of  this  disorder,  and  who,  in  a  testimonial  addressed  to  her,  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  pleased  with  her  evident  success,  and  fully 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  her  theory. 

The  seat  of  this  disorder,  I  think,  is  in  the  nervous  and  muscular 
system  ;  it  is  by  the  muscular  system  and  powers  that  it  is  dei^eloped. 
It  is  a  spasmodic,  vicious,  irregular,  and  imperfect  action  of  the  mu8> 
cular  powers  called  into  exercise  in  speaking.  All  the  various  modi- 
fications  of  stammering,  all  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subject,  and 
all  the  forms  in  which  it  developes  itself,  can  be  perfectly  and  easily 
explained  on  this  principle,  and  I  think  on  no  other.  Here  we  can 
account  simply  for  the  fact,  that  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  affect 
the  speech  of  the  stammerer;  that  a  full  meal  increases  his  difficulty; 
lliat  excitement,  fear,  joy,  violent  exercise,  and  an  indulgence  of  the 
animal  passions  to  excess,  all  increase  the  disorder,  or  bring  it  on  ; 
and  that  some  of  them  lessen  it.  On  this  principle,  I  also  readily 
account  for  the  fact,  that  stammering  does  not  occur  in  singing. 

A  few  words  descriptive  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  stammerers 
are  affected : — There  are  words  commencing  with  certain  letters 
which  are  peculiarly  diffietilt  of  utterance  to  certain  stammerers. 
Those  commencing  with  /,  are  frequently  so.  In  pronouncing  this 
letter,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  should  lightly  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  at  the  instant  of  commencing  speaking,  should  fall.  But  stam- 
merers, in  endeavoring  to  utter  this  letter,  find  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
pressed  with  a  spasmodic  force  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  soon 
as  the  muscles  are  put  in  action.  By  observing  them  at  this  time^ 
you  will  notice  the  effect;  the  face  and  head  have  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion ;  the  unwise,  but  almost  invariable  effort  to  overcome  this  spasm, 
increases  it ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  then  pat  in  motion,  till  at  length, 
by  a  convulsive  effort,  attended  usually  with  some  sudden  motion  of 
some  one  of  the  limbs,  the  spasm  is  overcome,  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
leaves  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  word  is  instantly  spoken. 

In  some  words,  the  lips  are  compressed  in  the  same  manner  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  those  which  commence  with  b,  or  p ;  and  nearly  the 
same  effects  ensue.  In  some  rare  instances,  in  attempting  to  speak 
some  words,  there  seems  to  be  no  spasm,  but  a  temporary  palsy ; 
breath  is  emitted,  but  no  sound  produced  ;  in  which  case  the  person 
utters  some  easy  sound — usually  sr,  to  bring  his  vocal  powers  into 
exercise,  and  then  speaks  the  word. 
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In  words  beginning  with  /,  the  next  sound  cannot  be  produced,  a» 
in  long.  The  person  sounds  the  /  a  long  time,  but  cannot  produce 
the  remainder.  It  requires  an  impulse  which  the  first  sound  did  not 
require,  and  those  particular  muscles  necessary  to  produce  that 
sound,  do  not  seem  to  act.  At  length,  with  an  effort,  that  sound  is 
produced  ;  and  a  person,  by  placing  the  hand  near  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  may  feel  the  operation. 

In  some  cases,  there  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  muscular  energy. 
The  first  sound  is  made  correctly,  and  repeated  a  number  of  times  in 
quick  succession,  as  in  Russelit — the  two  first  letters  are  sounded, 
but  it  requires  a  more  forcible  impulse  on  the  stomach  to  produce  the 
whole  of  the  first  syllable ;  and  therefore,  these  vain  attempts. 

A  great  variety  of  specimens  might  be  given,  but  these  must  suf- 
fice. We  think,  however,  enoui;rh  has  been  said,  to  show  the  nature 
and  seat  of  the  disease.  A  stammerer  is  sensible  of  these  muscular 
movements  in  his  countenance,  and  therefore  dislikes  to  be  looked  at 
when  he  feels  an  impediment  on  any  word  ;  and  it  is  easy  for  bim 
to  perceive,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the  countenance  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  that  they  themselves  feel  un- 
pleasantly. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  treatment,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
that  most  cases,  taken  in  time,  may  be  cured  ;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend to  young  stammerers,  to  attend  some  scientific  institution  for 
this  purpose,  whenever  it  is  practicable.*  For  a  very  judicious  tr* 
tide  on  the  method  of  cure,  in  the  absence  of  other  information, 
see  Rees'  Encyclopedia. 

*  A  gentleman  has  recently  prtictised  this  art  in  Boston ;  and  is  stated 
by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Christian  Watchman,  in  the  folio  wing  para* 
graph,  to  have  succeeded  in  one  case  almost  hopeless : 

'  When  it  was  first  announced  in  this  city  that  Mr.  W.  D.  King  was 
about  to  open  a  school  for  the  cure  of  stammering,  we  confess  we  had 
but  little  faith  in  the  project.  In  justice  to  Mr.  K.  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  with  this  embarrasBing 
impediment  of  speech,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state,  that  an  apprentice. 
In  our  employ,  whose  case  was  considered  almost  hopeless,  and  who, 
at  times,  could  not  articulate  a  syllable,  has,  during  the  last  three 
months,  attended  Mr.  King's  school,  and  by  the  perseverance  of  his 
teacher  and  bis  own  close  application  to  the  instructions  given  him,  be-< 
come  almost  entirely  firee  fi-om  this  afflicting  hindrance  of  the  use  of  bis 
tongue.' 

The  following  extract  from  a  French  writer  suggests  one  source  of 
stammering,  and  may  afford  some  consolation  to  those  who  hesitate  in 
speech,  although  no  efibrt  should  be  spared  to  remedy  the  pnioful  defect: 

*  Uncommon  fluency  of  speech  is  ofien  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter 
and  of  words ;  for  whoever  is  master  of  a  language,  and  has  a  mind  full 
of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speaking,  to  hesitate  on  the  choice  of  both  ;  whereas 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to 
clothe  them  in,  and  those  are  aUvays  ready  and  at  the  tongue's  end.  So 
fieople  come  faster  out  of  a  pulilic  place  when  it  is  almost  emptjrt  than 
when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door/ 
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In  conclosioii,  no  parent  should  permit  a  child  to  grow  up  to  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  with  this  habit  indulged  in.  I  perfectlj 
remember  when  I  might  easily  have  broken  myself  of  this  habit,  and 
with  a  small  degree  of  care,  could  always  have  spoken  freely ;  but 
by  carelessness  in  childhood,  the  habit  became  rooted,  and  confirmed. 


FARM  SCHOOL. 


We  have  stated  in  former  numbers,  that  the  Farm  School  es- 
tablished sometime  since,  had  been  united  to  the  Boys'  Asylum, 
and  removed  to  Tbompsoo's  Island, — in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
removed  from  the  temptation  even  of  a  village,  and  yet  within 
a  convenient  distance  of  the  city.  As  some  misapprehension 
has  existed  in  regard  to  its  plan,  the  managers  have  recently 
given  notice,  that  its  leading  object  is  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  children  who  require  a  peculiar  moral  care.  It  is,  in  fact,  such 
an  institution  as  we  long  since  expressed  our  desire  to  see, — a 
Moral  Lazaretto,  where  those  should  be  received  who  were  likely 
to  injure  others,  and  become  fatally  diseased  themselves,  if  left  to 
the  ordinary  modes  of  training.  Parents  often  feel  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  army,  navy,  or  merchant 
service,  as  the  only  mode  of  restraining  a  youth  whose  propensities 
or  habits  place  him  beyond  their  control,  and  thus  expose  hun  to 
new  and  great  temptations.  In  the  Farm  School,  the  same  de- 
gree of  restraint  may  be  used,  accompanied  by  moral  influence  and 
religious  instruction,  which  cannot  be  hoped  for  in  any  of  the  places 
of  exile  ordinarily  chosen.  No  parent  who  has  to  mourn  over  a 
child  in  danger  of  ruin,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
such  an  institution.  The  high  character  of  its  directors  gives  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  faithful  management  of  the  institution ;  and 
we  learn  that  a  superintendent  and  matron  have  been  procured, 
who  are  well  qualified  for  their  station.  We  regret  that  circum- 
stances .  have  hitherto  rendered  it  impracticable  for  us  to  visit  it. 
We  add  the  notice  which  has  been  published,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  desire  more  particulars. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting  the  class  of  children  for 
whom  the  Asylum  and  Farm  School  upon  Thompsou's  Island  is  intended, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  boys  are  received  into  it.  To  meet  the  wants 
of  parents  and  others  upon  this  subject,  the  managers  of  the  institution 
would  give  notice,  thnt  the  lendini;  object  of  the  Asylum  and  Farm 
School  is,  the  instntctton  and  discipline  of  children  who  require  a  peculiar 
moral  care.  There  are  many  children  among  us  between  the  ages  of 
•even  and  thirteen  years,  who  are  truants— disobedient  to  their  parents, 
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and  daily  the  companions  of  other  bad  boys — and  who,  unless  rescaed 
and  brought  under  discipline,  will  be  the  scourge  of  their  friend?,  auci 
the  pests  of  society^  Ther;e  we  would  save  from  the  ruin  which  threatens 
them.  'The  House  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston  is  for  children  who 
have  committed  offences,  which  are  cognizable  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ; 
and  children  can  be  sent  to  that  House  only  by  a  Court,  in  which  thejr 
have  been  convicted  of  such  offences.  No  one,  on  the  contrary,  can  be 
sent  to  the  Farm  School  by  the  sentence  of  a  Court.  A  boy  can  be  re- 
ceived into  this  institution  onlyj  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  be  admitted  who  is  under  the  age  of  five 
years.  Secondly,  no  child,  who  has  parents,  or  a  parent  or  guanlian,  can 
be  received  into  the  school,  but  upon  the  application  of  his  parent,  or 
parents,  or  guardian.  If  a  parent  or  guardian,  who  shall  apply  for  the 
admission  of  a  bov  iq  the  school,  shall  be  able  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  the  charge  and  educatipn  of  the  child,  such  payment  will  be  required  j 
and  in  case  of  a  full  payment,  the  parent  or  guardian  will  have  the  right 
of  taking  the  child  from  the  school  for  apprenticeship,  at  such  time  as, 
ill  the  judgment  of  the  managers,  the  child  may  befitted  for  apprentice- 
8hip«  If  a  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  charge  and 
instruction  of  a  child,  such  child,  if  a  projier  subject,  may  be  received 
into  the  school  for  gratuitous  instruction.  In  both  cases,  a  surrender  of 
the  child  must  be  made  to  the  institution, — and  in  the  last  case,  that  is, 
of  gratuitous  instruction,  or  where  full  board  is  not  paid,  the  child  must 
be  surrendered  to  the  direction  of  the  Managers,  to  be  by  them  appren- 
ticed, or  retained  under  their  care,  till  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  Children,  who  have  no  parents  or  guardians,  may 
be  admitted  upon  application  by  those,  who  can  show  good  cause  for 
their  admission.  The  boys  received  into  the  institution  will  be  well  in- 
structed in  their  religious  and  moral  duties,  and  in  the  knowledge  usu- 
ally acquired  in  our  common  schools.  They  will  also,  according  to  their 
ability,  be  employed  upon  the  farm,  and  be  formed  to  habits  of  industry^ 
and  a  love  of  useful  employments. 

Published  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  Managers. 

Samcbi.  T.  Armstrong,  President, 
Edward  S.  Rard,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Aug.  4, 1835. 


ON  TEACHING  PENMANSHIP.-No.  I. 

B7  B.  F.  FotTSB. 

[We  cheerfully  admit  the  following  article,  and  will  insert  others  on  the 
subject  with  pleasure,  though  they  should  not  be  in  accordance  with  our  own 
views.] 

<  Much  time  is  spent  in  onr  schools  in  writing  Isrgv  text  hand.  Now  in^uH 
view  of  all  the  reasons  which  are  urged  in  favor  of  uiis  practice,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  grossly  erroneous.  After  a  few  Mtraight  marks  and  eUnunts,  it 
appears  to  me,  a  coarse,  plain,  ranoing  hand  is  sufficiently  large  to  answer 
every  important  purpose.' — Dr.  Alcott's  Essay  om  Prhmabsuif. 

My  experience  as  a  teacher  in  this  department  of  education, 
compels  me  to  dissent  in  ioto  (irom  the  doctrine  of  the  above  ex- 
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tract.  I  have  taken  great  paios  to  arrive  at  the  truth  upon  tbia 
point,  and  so  &r  as  my  knowledge  extends,  all  the  teachers  of 
penmanship,  of  any  reputation  as  such, — ^both  in  Europe  and  this 
country,— agree  with -me  that  the  practice  of  large  text  hand  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  fine  penmanship. 
My  own  opinion  is  founded  on  ten  years'  practical  e&perience  as 
a  teacher. 

^  Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  the  small  hand  lessons,'  says 
Carstairs,  in  the  sixth  London  edition  of  his  system,  '  the  teacher 
ought  to  provide  him  with  a  complete  set  of  large  hand  copies, 
and  make  him  write  several  pages  at  each  kssoriy  of  very  large 
HAND, — the  letters  should  be  at  least  an  mch  in  height.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  learner  to  follow  this  practice  all  the  time  he  is  learn- 
ing to  write,  as  it  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  give  boldness^ 
command  and  freedom.^ 

In  the  preface  to  ^  Dean's  Analytical  Guide  to  Penmanship,'— * 
a  work  of  much  merit, — ^he  urges  the  importance  of  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  large  hand ;  and  at  page  89,  he  says,  ^  that  he  deems  the 
rapid  improvement  of  his  pupils  to  be  principally  owing  to  the  use 
of  large  text  handJ  ^  This,'  he  adds,  ^  I  find  from  experience  to 
be  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  eradicate  bad  habits,  and  to 
introduce  an  efifectual  and  most  beneficial  change.  From  teach- 
ers and  others  who  entertain  a  prejudice  against  this  practice,  the 
author  has  only  to  ask,  that  they  would  suspend  judgment  till  they 
have  witnessed  a  fair  experiment.' 

I  have  made  this  '  experiment '  repeatedly, — ^in  large  classes 
and  in  small ;  with  children  and  adults, — and  have  always  found 
it  successful;  it  is,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  I 
recommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  first  object  in  teaching  penmanship  is,  to  devehpe,  exer- 
cise  and  invigorate  the  muscular  powers  of  the  fingers  and  hatidy 
in  order  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  bold,  rapid  writing.  Now,  the 
best  and  most  effectual  means  to  attain  this  end,  is  the  constant 
and  careful  practice  of  large  text  hand.  It  strengthens  the 
muscles, — prevents  cramped  and  painful  habits, — and,  if  perse- 
vered in,  gives  great  ease,  boldness  and  command  in  the  use  of  the 
pen.  It  also  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  correct  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  the  letters.  Besides,  it  is  far  easier  for  a  beginner  to 
form  letters  large,  than  small,  provided  they  are  not  so  large  as  to 
exceed  the  natural  power  of  his  fingers  and  hand. 

What  muscular  power  or  command  of  the  pen  is  to  be  obtained 
by  writing  '  small  hand  ? '  I  answer,  none.  On  the  contrary,  if, 
before  a  loundation  has  been  well  laid  by  the  practice  of  large  text, 
the  pupil  is  permitted  to  scnwl  exercises  and  write  *  fine  hand,' 
he  Ls  almost  sure  to  fall  mto  a  bad  habit  of  holding  and  conducting 
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the  pen,  and  to  acquire  an  awkward,  effeminate  manner  of  hnmng 
the  letters.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  find  that  after  a 
pupil  has  devoted  years  to  this  practice  of  '  fine  hand,'  the  mo- 
.ment  he  enters  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  attempts  to  write 
with  any  degree  of  boldness  and  fireedom,  his  hand-writing, — ^how- 
ever much  admired  at  school,^-degenerates  into  a  mere  scrawl. 
And  this  happens  for  a  very  obvious  reason  : — ^the  pupil  had  been 
taught  merely  to  form  letters, — ^the  muscular  powers  of  his  fingers 
and  hand  were  never,  to  any  extent,  developed  or  disciplined  ; — 
he  had  no  foundation, — and  without  a  foundation  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  superstructure ; — ^in  consequence,  he  writes  badly, 
and  excuses  Himself  and  his  teacher,  by  saying  he  had  no  talent  far 
writing ! 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  my  notions  are  behind  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age, — ^that  this  writing  of  large  hand  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  '  old  system,'  which  has  been  in  vogue  since  the 
days  of  Cocker  and  Dilworth  !  Be  it  so.  I  certainly  do  think 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  taught  better,  as  a  general  thing,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  and  fiirther,  that 
many  of  the  modem,  new  fangled  systems  are  visionary  and  absurd! 
To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  pretending  to  teach  penman- 
ship m  a  few  lessons,  I  owe  it  to  the  public  and  myself  to  say,  that 
my  faith  in  the  practicability  of  *  Carstair^s  System*  is  greatly 
weakened  since  1830,  when  I  published  a  Development  of  his 
method.  On  some  future  occasion  I  shall  give  my  reasons  in  de- 
tail for  this  change  of  opinion ;  and  as  I  have  no  other  motive  in 
making  this  communication  than  that  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
education,  I  trust  you  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

P.  S.  I  observe  in  your  notice  of  *  Foster's  System  of 
Penmanship,'  just  published  by  Perkins,  Marvin  &  Co.,  you 
confound  it  with  my  '  Development  of  Carstair's  System,'  pub- 
lished m  1830.  It  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  the  two 
works  are  essentially  different,  both  in  principle  and  method  of 
teaching. 


EXTREMES  IN  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

We  have  observed  that  it  is  encouraging  to  see  oor  periodicals 
and  newspapers  containing  more  fi*equent  articles  on  the  subject  of 
education.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Knickerbocker  makes  the 
following  pertment  remarks  on  that  extreme  in  Female  Education, 
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which  is  found  in  many  of  our  fashionable  schools,  and  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  character  and  conversation  of  too  many  of  our 
ladies. 

'  If  our  observations  on  the  neglect  of  elementary  instruction  in 
our  male  schools  are  correct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
equally  so  in  relation  to  female  education,  at  the  present  day.  What 
an  abandonment  of  useful  knowledge, — what  a  trifling  away  of  time,-^ 
what  a  skimming  over  the  surface  of  literature, — what  a  strong  de- 
sire to  impress  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  does  it  unfold ! 
The  whole  circle  of  attainment  bears  upon  one  subject — ^the  desire  of 
display.  To  display  what?  a  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture,— the  resources  of  science, — ^the  treasures  of  art, — the  intellec- 
tual pleasures  which  adorn  while  they  enrich  ?  No. — These  are  ob- 
jects beneath  the  attention  of  a  young  lady  who  is  to  shine  in  society, 
and  to  receive  the  attentions  of  some  newly  fledged  graduate  of  a 
college,  whose  time  has  been  as  well  occupied  as  her  own,  and  whose 
attainments  are  as  respectable.  They  would  take  up  too  much  of 
that  time  devoted  to  the  reading  of  novels,  or  of  that  occupied  by  the 
more  important  business  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  recently  im- 
ported foreign  fashion.  The  alpha  and  omega  of  fashionable  educa- 
tion is,  to  unfit  the  lovely  pupil  for  the  rational  enjoyments  of  life, — 
to  prepare  her  to  dance  a  sunny  hour  in  the  halls  of  flattery  and  de- 
ceit, to  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  vanity  to  the  dregs, — then 
to  retire,  sated  with  unreal  pleasures,  to  the  gloomy  recesses  of  an 
uncultivated  and  perverted  intellect. 

We  have  no  desire  to  reject  the  fashionable  accomplishments  of 
female  education,  or  to  detract  from  their  merits.  They  add  a  charm 
and  variety* to  its  social  relations,  and  enhance  the  value  of  higher 
and  noble  acquirements.  But  when  they  are  made  to  usurp  the 
place  of  those  acquisitions  which  render  their  object  a  moral,  intel- 
ligent, and  accountable  being,  they  become  an  evil  to  society,  and 
should  either  be  circumscribed  or  abandoned.  It  is  time  that  the 
female  mind  should  be  exalted  to  its  proper  grade, — that  the  tinsel 
and  trapping  of  exterior  decoration  should  give  place  to  that  interior 
cultivation,  which,  while  it  guides  its  possessor  safely  through  the 
vale  of  time,  enables  her  to  look  back,  at  its  close,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  one  who  has  not,  like  the  servant  of  old,  hid  her  talent  in 
the  earth,  but  is  ready  to  return  it  to  the  giver,  increased  in  profit 
and  interest.  There  is  no  incapacity  in  the  female  mind  for  exertion 
in  the  highest  departments  of  literature  and  science.  If  it  has  not 
shone  forth  as  frequently  as  in  the  other  sex,  its  coruscations  have, 
at  least,  been  as  brilliant  and  as  pure ;  but  while  our  young  ladies 
are  taught  that,  to  be  admired  they  need  only  to  be  seen, — that  their 
personid,  not  their  mental  accomplishments,  are  to  be  their  future 
passports  in  society,  and  this  feeling  is  cherished  by  the  guardians  of 
their  early  days, — we  can  expect  to  see  the  displays  of  talent  pro- 
ceeding only  from  those  whose  independent  energies  have  outstripped 
the  instructive  lessons  of  youth,  and  marked  out  for  theoiselves  i^ 
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pathway  in  the  regions  of  intelligence  and  worth,— the  kindred 
spirits  of  those  whose  names  are  the  glory  of  nations  and  the  property 
of  a  world,  and  who,  like  Bacon,  might  hare  exclaimed  at  the  head 
of  their  earthly  labors,  '  Invenian  viam  autfaciam,*  We  are  too 
much  in  everything  the  copyists  of  the  old  world, — its  follies  and  its 
foibles.  They  have  entered  within  the  walls  of  our  female  semina- 
ries, and  there  assert  their  dominion  with  a  tyrannical  sway.  If  the 
daughters  of  a  great  and  rising  republic  are  to  be  made  the  aenrile 
imitators  of  antiquated  Europe,  let  their  attention  be  directed  to  what 
is  truly  great  in  her  history, — to  the  females  who  have  adorned  her 
annals,  enriched  her  literature,  improved  her  morals.  Then  shall 
we  behold  a  renovation  in  the  female  intellect; — its  useful  energies, 
which  now  lie  dormant,  will  be  seen,  like  the  germ  which  has  sprang 
forth  into  existence  under  the  influence  of  the  genial  sunbeam  and 
refreshing  shower,  expanding  into  eloquence  and  beauty. 

But  there  is  another  extreme  to  which  we  believe  many  of  the 
northern  schools  are  more  prone,  which  is  justly  reproached  by  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Spectator.     We  would  recommend  it  to 

the  attention  of  our  correspondent,  Lavinia  Constantia , 

while  she  awaits  the  answer  of  Senex,  Although  the  opening 
sentiment  may  not  appear  quite  gallant,  we  are  obliged  to  tell  her 
that  Napoleon  has  higher  authority  on  his  side. 

'  We  confess  to  a  certain  identity  of  feeling  and  opinion  with  Na- 
poleon, in  regard  to  all  this  matter  of  female  education.  Everybody 
knows  the  story  to  which  we  allude,  of  course ;  but  it  will  bear  re- 
peating. It  is  said  that  on  some  occasion  a  lady  who  prided  herself 
much  upon  her  intellectual  acquisitions  and  performances,  threw 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  conqueror,  and  in  her  most  insinuating  man- 
ner, inquired  of  him  what  he  thought  a  woman's  highest  glory  :  evi- 
dently anticipating  a  compliment  to  her  own  abilities.  "  To  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  of  her  children,"  was  the  abrupt  answer  of  the 
first  consul ;  and  we  think  him  very  much  in  the  right.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  folly  in  the  modern  fashionable 
system  of  female  education ;  there  is  too  much  of  learning  and  of 
teaching.  •••••••  • 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  burdens  that  are  imposed,  for  no  earthly 
good,  upon  the  minds  and  memories  of  girls.  It  is  scarcely  a  year 
since  we  met  the  daughter  of  a  friend — a  girl  about  thirteen — return- 
ing from  school,  with  no  less  than  seven  diflerent  medals  hanging 
from  her  neck,  on  which  were  inscribed,  *  History,'  *  Geography,' 
*  Chronology,'  «  French,'  •  Astronomy,'  *  Writing,'  and  *  Arithme- 
tic ; '  and  as  we  counted  up  this  list  of  unprofitable  studies — five,  at 
least,  of  them  unprofitable — and  thought  how  she  was  excited  by  the 
stimulus  of  emulation,  which  is  vanity,  to  waste  the  hours  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  wholesome  exercise  and  innocent 
enjoyment,  in  poring  over  a  succession  of  exhausting  tasks — ^to  lose 
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all  the  freshness  of  her  young  and  innocent  mind  in  anxious  efforts 
to  force  it  into  the  routine  of  unnatural  mental  labor — to  go  to  her 
pillow  late  at  night  with  a  confused  and  aching  head,  perplexed  with 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  she  had  been  for  hours  striving  to 
cram  into  it,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning,  not  with  the  light-hearted- 
ness  and  mirth  of  her  sex  and  age,  but  nervous,  and  anxious,  and 
uneasy,  lest  she  had  forgotten  some  portion  of  the  last  night's  irksome 
labors — when  we  thought  of  this,  we  did  not  wonder  at  her  pale 
cheek,  and  languid  eyes,  and  slender  stooping  form,  which  seemed  to 
shrink  even  from  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  summer  breeze.  Sup- 
pose  that  child  had  lived, — for  she  is  now  in  a  premature  grave,— of 
what  service  would  all  these  things  have  been  to  her  7  If  she  bad 
lived  to  have  become  a  wife  and  a  mother,  how  often,  after  the  com- 
ing of  her  maternal  treasure,  would  sHe  have  remembered,  or  cared 
to  remember,  her  chronology  and  history  1  Would  not  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the  perils  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed in  helpless  infancy,  as  she  might  have  gained  in  a  few  months^ 
by  the  perusal  of  some  judicious  elementary  works  on  physiology,  be 
of  more  service  to  her,  in  her  new  and  important  station,  than  all  the 
abstract  science  upon  which  she  had  wasted  years  ? 
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After  two  hundred  years  of  experiment  on  this  continent,  on  the 
subject  of  government,  and  after  liaving  revised,  and  re-revised  our 
laws,  and  every  year  employing  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  remedying  any  defects 
which  may  exist,  the  discovery  seems  at  length  to  be  made,  that 
our  laws  are  so  imperfect,  and  our  government  so  feeble,  or  dila- 
tory in  its  action,  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  elementary 
state  of  society,  and  that  each  community,  and  each  individual  is 
best  qualified  to  make  and  execute  laws  as  the  occasion  requires. 
In  each  of  our  great  cities,  and  in  some  of  our  villages,  the  reign 
of  law  has  given  place  to  the  'supreme  mob;'  and  a  few  self- 
appointed  individuals  have  undertaken  to  seize,  abuse,  and  even 
execute  the  objects  of  their  vengeance,  and  destroy  their  property 
a$  ^  their  ^  sense  of  justice  should  dictate — and  even  to  attack 
those  who  attempted  to  sustain  the  laws.  We  are  grieved  to  see 
that  the  same  spirit  of  misrule  has  entered  our  literary  institu* 
tions.  The  youth  arrays  himself  against  his  teacher,  and  de- 
clares his  independence  of  the  law  under  which  his  parents  and 
Providence,  as  well  as  his  own  consent,  have  placed  him.  Even 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  high  and  noble  objects. 
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have  not  wholly  escaped  the  infection.  We  cannot  see  how  it 
differs  in  its  nature  from  other  excesses.  The  tongue  is  indeed 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  rebellion  instead  of  the  hand,  and 
the  character  and  feelings  are  attacked  instead  of  the  bones  and 
muscles,  and  the  private  '  dictates  of  conscience '  are  appealed  to 
instead  of  the  equally  infallible  '  demands  of  public  opinion.'  But 
too  often,  a  deep  and  broad  foundation  is  laid  for  excesses  of  an- 
other kind,  and  opinions  are  avowed  which  unsettle  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  government — the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  But  the  great 
evil  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  the  very  basis  of  freedom  is  destroyed 
by  leaving  each  individual  to  do  what  is  *  right  in  hi$  ovm  eyes.* 
— Is  it  then  come  to  this,  that  all  the  sacrifices  and  labors  of  our 
fiithers  have  only  brought  us  into  a  state  which  demands  violent 
revolutions  ?  Let  those,  at  least,  who  profess  to  act  on  religious 
principles,  pause,  and  inquire  whether  the  New  Testament  is  in- 
deed wrong  in  saying  that  '  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,' — that  we  should  '  be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake.'  Let  our  young  men  ask  if  it  is  indeed 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  country  that  their  wisdom  and 
their  experience  should  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  justice,  while  they 
admit  themselves  to  be  yet  unprepared  for  their  place  in  society! 
Modest  conclusion  !  Admirable  argument  for  rebellion  against 
laws  which  they  have  promised  to  obey  ! 

And  what  is  the  origin  of  this  spirit  ?  Are  we  to  trace  It,  like 
some  spreading  epidemic,  to  the  influence  of  infection  ?  or  to  some 
imported  seeds  of  disease  ?  to  poverty,  or  distress,  or  ignorance  ? 
Alas!  it  is  a  malady  home-bred  and  home-bom  in  one  of  the  most 
healthful  atmospheres,  and  among  one  of  the  best  informed  people 
in  the  world.  Is  it  owing  to  some  false  doctrine,  or  dark  super- 
stition, or  illiberal  prejudice?  Even  this  cannot  be  pleaded. 
Temperance, — Slavery, — Catholicism, — Gambling, — ^Bankruptcy, 
-—Fraud ;  the  execution  of  law,  and  the  delay  of  its  execution ; 
private  wrongs  and  individual  quarrels;  public  measures, and  argu- 
mentative discussions ;  subjects  of  a  political,  civil  and  religious 
nature,  are  alternately  the  occasions  which  are  pleaded  in  excuse 
for  this  violence,  all  with  equal  zeal  and  apparent  sincerity,  and 
equal  sophistry,  and  all  with  more  of  evil  than  can  be  charged  upon 
any  of  the  causes  from  which  they  originate. 

For  ourselves,  we  can  only  trace  it  to  the  family,  and  the 
school.  We  can  see  its  origin  in  the  violent  screams,  and  some- 
times convulsive  struggles,  with  which  the  indulged  infant  makes 
its  demands,  or  resists  the  control  of  another. — We  see  it  in  the 
determined  or  passionate  '  No,'  and  '  I  wont,'  which  soon  give 
utterance  to  this  spirit  of  independence  in  the  child.  This  spirit, 
which  demands  in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  *  my  will 
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be  done ! '  We  see  it  in  the  school,  where  parental  interference 
disarms  the  teacher  of  his  authority,  or  indulgence  paralyzes  his 
energy,  or  where  his  own  tyranny  reduces  the  whole  of  discipline 
and  law,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil,  to  the  mere  love  of  power. 

There  is  another  cause  connected  with  early  education :  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  endeavoring  to  amuse  children  by  exciting  them — ^the 
effort  to  make  them  animated,  instead  of  quiet.  We  have  an 
admirable  series  of  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure,  which  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  for  another  number. 

Another  cause  which  we  have  heard  assigned  for  this  wide 
spreading  evil  is,  that  the  family  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  quiet. 
The  hurry  of  fashion,  or  the  bustle  of  benevolence,  makes  that, 
also,  a  scene  of  excitement.  The  man  of  business  never  feels  as 
if  he  had  leisure,  as  formerly ; — he  not  only  closed  his  business 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  he  found  always  on  his  return  home,  a 
family  of  quiet,  where  domestic  news  only  was  known,  and  the 
great  world  shut  out,  that  woman  might  fill  the  little  world  assigned 
by  Providence  to  her  care.  Now,  he  finds  another  class  of  news, 
another  train  of  exciting  circumstances, — and  the  various  jealousies, 
and  anxieties,  and  disappointments,  connected  with  the  public 
business  and  public  life  of  ladies.  He  thus  lives  in  excitement — 
his  children  grow  up  in  it,  and  learn  to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  of 
life. 

The  spirit  of  our  country, — the  making  haste  to  be  rich,  and 
great^  and  distinguished, — the  hurrying  of  our  youth  into  life  be- 
fore their  reason  has  vigor  to  control  their  feelings,  and  the  disci- 
pline which  leads  them  to  seek  distinction^  all  have  their  share  in 
exciting  and  cherishing  this  spirit. 

In  short,  if  we  ask  for  a  remedy,  it  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
family,  in  the  school,  in  the  extension  of  education  to  the  ignorant, 
and  above  all,  in  the  improvement  of  its  plans,  in  banishing  the 
discipline  founded  on  excitement,  and  substituting  that  which  is 
founded  on  reason,  and  principle,  and  duty ;  and  in  giving  the 
only  shield,  that  of  christian  faith,  to  our  children  and  youth. 

VOL.  r. — NO.  X.  40 
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EdVCATION  CoifYENTfOlf  IF   PenNSTLVARIA. 

We  tnentioned  in  our  last  number  that  Dr.  Keagy  of  PbHadelpbia,  and 
other  fnendfl  of  Education,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Lyceum  of  Tearhers 
of  that  city,  had  called  a  Convention  on  Education,  to  be  held  at  Wear 
Chester,  Pa.  This  Convention  took  place  on  Tuesday  the  18ih  of 
August,  and  continued  its  session  two  days.  The  number  of  delegates 
was  respectable.  From  an  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings,  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Keagy,  we  extract  the  following. 

The  first  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  organizing  the  Convention,  making 
arrangements  for  business,  hearing  interesting  statements  from  several 
gentlemen  on  the  condition  of  Education  generally,  and  the  demands 
of  this  subject  on  parents  and  teachers.  Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq.  of  Mont- 
gomery, was  appointed  President  of  the  Convention;  John  Beck  and 
Jonathan  Cause,  Vice  Presidents ;  and  John  Simmons  and  Ernest  F\ 
Bleck,  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook  stated  to  the  Convention  that  there  were,  in  the 
United  States,  not  far  from  60  Collecres ;  500  Academies,  besides  a  great 
number  of  private  Institutions;  50,000  Common  Schools;  and  many  Infant 
Schools.  That  there  were  also  a  National  Lyceum,  15  or  16  State 
Lyceumf,  over  100  County  Lyceums,  and  about  3,000  Village 
Lyceums ;  besides  a  great  number  connected  with  Academies  and 
Schools.  That  many  of  the  Lyceums,  especially  those  connected  with 
Academies  and  Colleges,  have  Libraries,  whose  volumes  are  read  with 
great  eagerness ;  and  that  Lyceums  have  been  found  to  give  the  schools 
a  character  of  greater  efficiency,  and  make  the  pupils  more  tractable  and 
diligent.  He  also  enumerated  many  other  advantages  which  are  secured 
by  Lyceums ;  and  observed  that  one  object  of  the  Convention  was,  to 
bring  together  the  hands  of  teachers,  that  they  might  strengthen  and 
encourage  each  other ;  and  that  another  object  of  scarcely  less  import- 
ance was,  to  induce  parents  and  the  friends  of  education  to  work  with 
them — to  assist  in  strengthening  their  hands  and  encouraging  their 
hearts: — that  these  two  objects  would  be  most  easily  and  most  certainly 
effected  by  the  formation  of  a  State  Lyceum. 

A  State  Lyceum  was  accordingly  formed,  with  a  constitution  and  code 
of  by-laws ;  the  first  annual  meeting  of  which  is  to  be  held  at  York,  Pa.  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  August,  1836.  The  officers  are ; — President,  Jona- 
than Roberts,  Montgomery  Co.  Vice  PrtsidenU,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Phila- 
delphia; John  Beck,  Lancaster  Co.;  Jacob  Weaver,  Cumberland ;  John  H. 
Gorden,  Bucks,  and  Jonathan  Cause,  Chester.  Corr,  Sec.  John  Simmons, 
Philadelphia.  Rec.  Sec,  E.  F.  Bleck,  York.  Treasurer^  Rev.  N.  Dodge, 
Philadelphia.    Also,  a  Board  of  nine  CuraJtors. 
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A  lecture  was  given  to  tbe  Gouveotion  od  Tuesday,  by  Mr.  J.  Hoopee, 
on  some  plants,  which  had  been  exhibited  to  the  Convention*  I>iBcu»« 
sions  were  held  both  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  the  following 
queries,  proposed  by  a  Coniraittee : 

1.  Is  it  expedient  that  Lyceums  and  Schools  be  furotshed  with  cabi- 
nets, consisting  of  specimens  of  minerals,  plants,  and  other  natural  and 
artificial  productions;  and  with  libraries? 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  governing  schools  ? 

3.  Which  is  tbe  best  method  a  teacher  can  cake  to  obtain  the  attach* 
meot  of  his  pupils? 

A  list  of  questions  contained  in  a  circular  which  had  been  previously 
distributed,  was  taken  up  in  the  Convention,  and  answers  either  read  or 
given  verbally  by  the  members ;  some  of  which  possessed  considerable 
interest. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing 
an  Academy  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  elsewhere,  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers. 

Rev.  N.  Dodge,  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  James,  gave  the 
Convention  a  highly  interesting  account  of  their  method  of  teaching 
youth  by  oral  instruction ;  and  the  use  of  thing9j  rather  than  by  letters 
and  words. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  newly  formed  State  Lyceum,  held  on  Thursday, 
the  next  day  afler  the  close  of  the  Convention,  a  list  of  resolutions  was 
presented  and  unanimously  adopted.  Tbe  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important : 

Resolved,  That  the  cultivation  of  the  generous,  benevolent,  and  other 
moral  fiiculties  of  children,  ought  to  be  considered  the  foundation  work 
of  education,  both  in  schools  and  families. 

Resolved,  That  the  only  effectual  mode  of  cultivating  the  moral  faculties 
IS  by  practical  exercise  of  them  in  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity. 

Resolved,  That  Natural  History,  or  the  study  of  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  an  elementary  study  for  children ; 
and  that  it  greatly  accelerates  their  progress  in  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  all  other  branches  usually  taught  in  schools. 

Resolved,  That  Cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  productions  for  the 
use  of  Lyceums,  and  schools  and  families,  collected  by  young  people 
generally,  are  eminently  calculated  to  promote  useful  knowledge,  prevent 
vice,  and  produce  elevation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character,  in  indi- 
viduals and  nations — and  that  such  Cabinets  may  be  easily  obtained. 

Resolved,  That  a  general  system  of  exchanges  in  specimens  of  nature 
and  art,  by  schools  and  Lyceums  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  well 
calculated  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  our  National  Union,  and  for  the  promotion  of  universal  education. 
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Resoloedt  That  practtoal  Geometry,  embraetng  Drawing  and  Mensura- 
tioo,  is  of  the  firat  importance  as  a  fundamental  branch  ofconmonpracUcai 
edueatwrifand  that  it  furnishes  exercises  peculiarly  appropriate  and  agree- 
able to  young  children. 

Readvedj  That  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  secure  the  influence 
and  aid  of  females  in  the  pronootion  of  intelligence  and  sound  morals, 
and  that  all  ladies  engaged  or  interested  in  teaching,  ought  to  be  invited 
to  become  members  of  Lyceums  that  are,  or  may  be  formed  throughout 
the  State. 

Resolvedf  That  it  be  a  prominent  and  an  immediate  object  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  State  Lyceum  of  Pennsylvania,  to  encourage 
and  aid  the  furnishing  of  Schools  and  Lyceurasy  in  counties,  towo8bi|ie, 
neighborhoods,  and  families,  with  Cabinets  of  natural  and  artificial  pro- 
ductions. 

Resolved,  That  ladies  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  education,  be 
respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum, 
whenever  or  wherever  held. 

We  find  also  from  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Lyceum,  that 
delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Americao 
Lyceum  at  New  York,  in  May  next. 

School  fok  Moral  Disciflinx. 

[We  have  delayed  quite  too  long,  a  notice  of  this  excellent  school,  at 
South  Boston.  The  following  is  the  latest  Prospectus,  dated  April  2; 
1835 ;  which  we  have  thought  it  best  to  insert  entire.] 

Mr.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  finding  it  necessary  to  enlarge  Lis  school,  has 
purchased  the  Joy  house,  formerly  on  Beacon  street,  and  now  situated 
on  South  Boston  Point,  opposite  Fort  Independence,  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  harbor,  islands,  and  shipping,  and  enjoying  a  most  pure 
and  exhilarating  atmosphere. 

Moral  Education.  This  is  the  peculiar  object  of  this  school — to 
educate  boys,  not  as  if  they  were  physicaUy,  but  morally,  men — men  in 
infancy ;  and  to  lenrn  them  to  act  now  on  those  same  principles  which 
they  must  or  ought  to  act  on  in  future  life ;  to  form  (or  if  need  be  to 
re-form)  a  moral  character ;  to  treat  man  as  if  he  had  a  soul  as  well  as  a 
body,  a  heart  as  well  as  an  intellect;  and  as  if  existing  not  for  this  world, 
but  in  this  world  for  anoiktr ;  not  only  as  if  he  were  the  son  of  man,  but 
as  if  he  mu8t  be  the  son  of  God  ;  not  only  to  give  power  to  the  intellect, 
but  to  direct  it;  not  simply  to  have  the  intellect  under  the  control  of  the 
heart,  but  to  bring  that  heart  under  the  influence  of  those  great  moral 
principles  which  form  the  Government  of  God,  the  holy  influence  of 
Our  Father. 

In  InTxi.LXCTnAL  EnucATioif — the  object  is,  to  learn  to  think;  to 
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reason ;  to  investigate ;  to  teach  ;  and  discover  for  one's  self,  rather  than 
to  write  down  on  the  voluminous  pages  of  the  memory  the  acquirements 
of  others,  without  making  them  our  own. 

Physical  Eoucatioa  is  a  principal  suhject  of  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical attention — in  food,  exercise,  air,  bathing,  the  organs,  and  the  habits. 
It  is  viewed  as  important,  not  simply  for  its  effects  on  the  body,  but 
chiefly  for  its  effects  on  the  mind.  Most  of  the  vices  in  life^  and  of  the 
corruption  of  the  sotU^  arise  from  a  neglect  of  physical  education. 

Studies, — The  regular  branches  of  which,  are  Reading,  Speaking, 
Writing,  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  and 
Lectures  and  Lessons  in  Natural  History,  Natural  and  Mqral  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Geology.  The  extra  branches  are  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Phrenology,  Music,  Drawing,  Book  Keeping,  Riding  and  Fencing. 

The  GovERNMBETT  is  moral  suasion,  rather  than  physical  force.  To 
show  the  reason  for,  and  thus  lead  the  mind  to  approve  of,  and  to  pursue 
the  good. 

RBCREATioif 8  are  allowed  in  games  of  reflection,  contrivance,  agility, 
and  athletic  effort ;  but  not  of  chance.  Exercises  in  walking,  gymnasticsi 
barge-rowing,  boat-sailing  and  swimming. 

Conditions. — Boys  are  received  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year. — 
The  boys,  while  members  of  the  school,  must  be  wholly  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  Mr.  Wells. — During  the  first  month,  a  boy  is  not  to  receive  visits 
except  by  invitation,  nor  to  make  visits  but  by  partieutar  permission.— ;If 
in  good  standing,  a  boy  may  visit  his  friends  in  the  city  every  other  week. 
— The  expenses  are  three  dollars  a  week,  (the  first  fiAy  of  which  is  paid 
in  advance,]  which  pays  all  expenses  for  board,  tuition,  clothing,  books, 
stationary,  washing,  mending,  medical  attendance,  i&c.  The  extra  studies 
are  ^ve  dollars  per  quarter  for  each  branch. — If  parents  wish  to  furnish 
their  sons'  clothing,  they  can  have  cloth  garments  made  from  a  pattern,  by 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  Court  street,  who  will  also  furnish  the  patterns  for  the 
other  garments. 

On  the  quarterly  bills,  returns  will  be  made  on  the  following  subjects: 
— Disposition,  Study,  Principles,  Habits,  Behaviour — marks,  Dr.  and  Cr. ; 
General  Improvement. 

As  regular  vacations  are  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  instructor, 
they  are  dispensed  with,  and  quarterly  visits  out  of  the  city  arranged  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  individuals. 

British  Sukdat  Schools. 

According  to  returns  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  children  in  Sunday  schools  of  all  kinds  in  England  and 
Wales,  is  1,360,000.  Of  this  number  40,000  are  said  to  receive  no  other 
public  instruction. 

no 
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American  Sundat  School  Union. 

The  last  report  of  the  Americriifi  Sunday  School  Union  has  been  some 
time  on  our  files^  arid  deserved  an  earlier  notice.  This  institutioni  it  is  well 
known,  Is  directed  exclusively  by  laymen,  selected  from  all  the  leading 
denominations  of  Christians  in  our  country*  It  has  done  much  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  not  merely  by  a  large  number  of  valuable  publi-* 
cations  of  a  religious  and  mora)  character,  but  by  establishing  schools 
Where  no  other  instruction  was  given,  and  furnishing  even  elementary 
books  to  those  who  cobld  not  read^ — ^thus  exciting  and  supplying  the 
desire  for  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  We  are  not  so  familiar  with 
their  Catalogue  of  works  as  we  could  wish,  and  have  seldom  received 
the  accustomed  douceur  of  a  copy  to  purchase  good  words,  which  secures 
such  constant  pufis  in  our  newspapers  to  everything  whose  texture  will 
bear  inflation.  But  we  have  seen  much  to  satisfy  us  that  there  is  as 
sincere  a  desire,  and  that  there  are  as  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  ' 
institution  for  the  diflfbsion  of  useful  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made 
to  exert  a  moral  influence,  as  in  any  philanthropic  institution  ;  and  we 
believe,  without  anything  which  the  mass  of  Protestant  Christians  would 
deem  sectarian*  We  believe  that  some  of  its  publications  have  been 
justly  condemned,  and  even  regretted  by  its  officers ;  but  we  believe  they 
bave  acquired  skill  in  selecting  and  preparing  their  works,  and  that  they 
have  done  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  books  of  this  character.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  favorably  of  some  of  their  Scripture 
biographies;  and  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  recent  perusal 
of « The  Harvey  Boys;*  <Selumiel;*  'The  Only  Son,'  and  < Catharine 
Gray.'  Works  on  natural  history,  Jewish  antiquities,  and  other  topics 
connected  with  the  illustration  of  the  Bible,  have  been  published,  and 
frequently  adorned  with  excellent  and  accurate  engravings.  It  appears 
that  its  books  have  not  been  limited  in  their  circulation  to  this  country, 
but  have  found  their  way  to  India,  and  have  become  the  school  books  of 
many  of  our  missionary  stations. 

Teacher's  Seminary,  at  Madison,  Indiana. 

We  perceive  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Pastoral  Association 
of  Massachusetts  to  examine  the  claims  of  institutions  seeking  aid  from 
the  churches  under  their  care,  have  recommended  the  Indiana  Seminary 
for  Teachers,  and  that  the  agent  is  now  calling  upon  congregations  in 
New  England  to  patronize  it,  as  an  indispensable  means  of  promoting  com- 
mon school  educcUiony  and  as  an  object  of  Christian  benevolence.  We  rejoice 
that  this  cause  is  at  length  to  be  presented  to  those  who  are  most  truly 
liberal,  in  such  a  form  that  it  will  no  longer  be  put  asidoi  with  the  plea 
which  we  have  been  ashamed  to  hear,  that  this  is  '  a  secular  object.'  Wo 
Wish  that  none  but  those  who  believe  that  <  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  dO'- 
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VotioD,'  might  hereafter  be  found  refusiDg  their  aid  to  plans  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  because  they  are  not  of  a  sacred  character.  We  were  highly 
gratified  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,  much  devoted  to  the  pfomotion 
of  bis  own  views  in  religion,  when  fears  were  expressed  that  an  institu^ 
tion  of  this  kind  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  of  a  different  sect: 
'  Well,'  said  he,  *  if  they  show  more  interest,  and  make  more  efforts  for 
the  object  than  we,  let  them  control  it.  They  will  have  the  right.'  If 
the  friends  of  the  Bible  suffer  its  enemies  to  surpass  them  in  interest  for 
common  education,  they  must  not  complain,  if  the  rising  generation  are 
trained  up  to  neglect  or  despise  it. 

A  Step  Backwards* 

The  state  of  Delaware,  with  strange  inconsistency,  gave  license  to  it» 
citizens  to  gamble  in  a  lottery,  to  a  large  amount,  in  order  to  secure  a 
moderate  endowment  to  Newark  College ;  or  in  other  words,  permitted 
a  great  number  of  its  people  to  be  led  to  wastefulness,  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  education  to  a  few.  The  Trustees  hesitated  concerning^ 
the  acceptance  of  this  ill-gotten  gain,  and  in  passing  the  vote,  we  are 
happy  to  see,  that  several  of  the  leading  men  protested  and  withdrew. 
If  their  opposition  should  prove  fruitless,  we  have  no  doubt  that  anf 
appeal  to  public  benevolence,  in  behalf  of  an  institution  founded  on  en-^ 
dowments  honesUy  obtained,  would  be  promptly  met. 

Basement  Stories  for  Schools. 

A  writef  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Wes-' 
leyan  Methodists  in  the  United  States,  urges  the  importance  of  construct- 
ing the  basement  stories  of  churches,  so  generally  used  for  Sunday 
schools,  efUirdy  a6ore  ground.  He  states  that  he  has  found  the  air  of 
those  which  were  partially  below  ground,  very  confined  and  unhealthy ; 
and  he  maintains  that  it  is  hss  expensive  to  build  above  ground. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  subject  presented  In  a  manner  which  is  likely 
to  secure  it  attention.  We  have  oflen  felt  and  witnessed  the  effect  of 
underground  rooms;  and  we  are  surprised  that  they  should  ever  be 
selected,  and  especially  buUt,  for  the  use  of  a  school  of  any  kind.  They 
are  almost  unavoidably  damp ;  and  the  coolness,  at  first  so  refreshing  in 
summer,  is  a  deceptive  and  dangerous  effect  of  this  dampness.  We  have 
been  in  such  school-rooms  in  the  city  of  Boston,  where,  we  doubt  not,  the 
foundation  of  many  a  consumptive  or  rheumatic  disease  was  laid.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  carbonic  acid,  (or  fised  air,)  the  impure  gas  which  is 
produced  by  the  burning  of  charcoal,  and  which  is  thrown  out  by  us  at 
every  breath,  settles  in  these  low  places,  because  it  is  heavier  than  com- 
mon air,  just  as  it  does  in  wells,  and  can  only  pass  off  as  water  would  do. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  contrive  a  better  plan  for  maintaining  a  constant 
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flopply  of  unwholesome  air.  And  yet,  some  of  these  subterranean  apart-' 
ments  are  used  for  Infant  schools !  Would  that  benevolence  and  zeal 
might  take  more  frequent  lessons  .from  science,  and  not  destroy  with 
one  hand,  while  they  relieve  with  the  other ! 

Another  writer  confirms  these  remarks  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of 
ordinary  church  basements,  and  mentions  one  instance  of  fatal  disease 
produced  by  attending  a  meeting  in  one  of  them.  He  observes,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  has  succeeded,  by  having  fire-places  in  such  a  roonny 
and  opening  them  in  all  proper  weather  for  ventilation,  in  making  it 
comfortable  and  healthful.  Our  opinion  is,  that  to  prepare  any  buiUini; 
for  public  use,  which  requires  such  frequent  attention  and  so  much  judg- 
ment, is  entirely  inconsistent  with  prudence  and  economy.  These  pre- 
cautions will  be  neglected  generally ;  and  the  false  security  given,  will 
increase  the  danger.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  so  zealous  and  philo- 
sophical friends  of  ventilation,  for  sextons  or  sweepers  of  our  school 
rooms. 

PniLADSLPHrA  House  of  Rxfuge. 

This  institution,  which  we  have  briefly  noticed  on  former  occasions, 
is  designed  to  receive  such  boys,  under  21  years  of  age,  and  girls  under 
18,  as  their  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  control  '  by  reason  of 
incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,'  and  may  desire  to  place  there.  Its  chari- 
ties may  also  be  extended  to  cases  of  vagrancy  or  vicious  conduct,  when 
the  parent  is  morally  unfit  to  exercise  proper  care  and  discipline  over 
such  a  child. — It  appears  from  the  report  of  a  committee  to  the  legisla- 
ture, that  <a  very  great  proportion  of  the  children  are  orphans.' 

On  the  1st  of  May  last,  there  were  in  this  institution  119  boys,  and  56 
girls.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  57  were  indentured  to  suitable  occupa- 
tions; 11  became  of  age,  and  27  were  returned  to  their  friends.  The 
boys  have  manufactured  brass  nails,  shoes,  umbrella  tips,  chairs,  &4^, 
and  have  folded,  sewed,  and  botmd  books.  The  girls  have  made  several 
hundred  garments.  The  teacher  reports  that  of  the  172  pupils  in  school, 
114  can  read  and  write.  Only  39  out  of  132  could  read  intelligibly  when 
they  were  received  into  the  house,  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  did 
not  know  the  alphabet.  There  is  a  good  library  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
mates, and  most  of  them  take  books  weekly.  Religious  services  are 
regularly  performed  every  Sunday,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in 
separate  Sunday  schools.  The  total  expenses  of  the  house  for  the  year 
were  14,606  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  5,000  dollars  is  the  annual  contribution 
of  the  state,  and  3,213  were  received  for  the  labor  of  the  boys. 
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The  Holt  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
translated  out  of  the  oriental  tongues;  and  with  the  former  trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised.  The  text  of  the  common 
translation  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  such  as  the  sense  requires, 
divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  being  noted  in  the  margin  for  refer- 
ence; by  James  Noursb.    Boston:   Perkins, Marvin  d&  Co.  1835. 

We  have  formerly  described  the  principle  on  which  a  paragraph  fiible 
18  constnicted — that  of  dividing  it  as  other  books  are  divided,  into  para- 
graphs corresponding  to  the  subject,  and  calculated  to  make  the  meaning 
apparent,  instead  of  subdividing  it,  as  has  been  arbitrarily  done  in  VMdem 
times,  into  veracs,  with  entire  disregard  to  meaning  and  rhythm.  We 
have  lately  received  another  Bible  of  the  same  kind  by  Mr.  J.  Nourse, 
who  is  spoken  highly  of  by  eminent  clergymen.  It  is  without  notes, 
even  those  of  the  translators,  and  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pocket 
Bible.  We  are  not  able  to  compare  this  work  with  Dr.  Colt's,  in  regard 
to  its  praparetion,  even  if  we  were  qualified ;  but  it  appeara  to  be  well 
executed.  It  is  divided  into  parts,  as  well  as  paragraphs;  each  part  com- 
prising some  leading  topic.  The  poetical  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
are  also  arranged  in  the  poetical  form,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that 
from  the  size  of  the  volume,  the  poetical  parts  are  in  very  small  type. 
The  prose  portions  are  in  a  clear  type,  and  the  mechanical  execution 
generally  is  excellent,  and  the  size  will  commend  it  to  many. 

Record  of  a  School:  exemplifying  the  general  principles  of 
spiritual  culture.  *  He  that  receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth^ne.' — Jesus  Christ,  Boston:  published  by  James Muuroe 
&  Co.  1835.  8vo.  pp.  208. 

Our  readera  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  views  and  methods  of  Mr. 
Alcott,  published  in  our  fonner  volumes.  They  will  find  a  more  full 
development,  in  some  respects,  in  this  book,  and  many  admirable  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  We  have  thought  highly  of  the  originality,  and 
faithfulness,  and  discernment  of  the  author,  and  took  up  his  book  with 
avidity.  We  were  painfully  disappointed ;  and  deeply  regret  to  add,  that 
with  much  that  is  excellent,  there  is  much  that  we  cannot  approve. 

In  teaching  his  own  peculiar  views  of  religion — which,  as  a  teacher  of 
a  private  school,  he  has  a  perfect  right  lo  do,  we  think  he  has  given  a  new, 
and  strained  inter}>retation  to  some  words  in  daily  use,  which  would  lead 
his  pupils  to  misunderetand  all  that  is  commonly  said  about  them.  We 
could  pass  this  over  as  a  modification  of  sectarian  instruction,  but  we 
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fiDc]  Mr.  Alcott  forgetting  almost  entirely  the  subject  of  physical  educa- 
tion, and  too  much  the  education  of  the  senses.  We  consider  him  as 
going  into  the  depths  of  transcendental  philosophy,  in  a  manner  which 
is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  minds  of  children.  But  we  most  earnestly 
protest  against  what  seems  to  us  fitted  to  make  panffteists  of  his  pupils. 
Take  one  passage,  page  88. 

*  All  pure  spirits,  all  real  spirits,  must  have  the  same  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, must  be  one  with  God;  all  that  is  truly  spiritual  in  your  souls,  is 
one  with  God.* 

We  should  have  believed  this  tendency  unperceived  by  the  instructor, 
but  we  are  amazed  to  find  it  avowed  by  the  writer  of  the  record. 

<  The  first  stage  of  true  religion,  perhaps,  is  necessarily  pantheism. 
And  bal)yhoo<i  is  the  right  time  for  pantheism.  It  will  die  out,  and  give 
place  to  Christian  theism  as  individuality  is  realized.' 

We  regard  this  as  utterly  un philosophical, — as  contrary  to  truth.  A 
peisonal,  individual,  embodied  being  is  the  Deity  of  childhood  so  far  as 
we  have  seen  it,  whether  in  actual  infancy,  or  in  the  infancy  of  mind  in 
the  (leaf  and  dumb.    But  the  principles  adopted  will  ^x  it  in  manhood. 

We  must  say  then,  that  while  we  rejoice  to  see  a  'Record  of  a  School' 
from  any  quarter,  while  we  wish  to  see  many — and  hope  to  se 
called  forth  to  meet  the  errors  of  this, — we  regard  it  as  a  mingled 
of  truth  and  error — of  useful,  and  useless,  and  injurious  principles  and 
methods.  It  will  be  interesting  to  every  thinking  teacher,  but  dangerous 
to  the  unthinking.  We  esteem  the  author  highly,  and  hope  reflectiott 
and  experience  will  lead  him  to  correct  his  views. 

Vie  de  George  Washington.  Traduit  de  I'anglais,  et  d^di^  a 
la  jeunesse  Am^ricaine,  par  A.  N.  Girault,  Mattre  de  Francais. 
Seconde  edition,  revue  et  corrig^e  avec  soia.  Philadeiphie: 
Henry  Perkins.  Boston:  Perkins,  Marvin  &.  Co.  Stereotype  de 
L.  Johnson.   1835.     12mo.  pp.  321. 

We  believe  we  have  noticed  this  little  book  before,  but  it  deserves  it 
again.  We  approve  much  of  teaching  a  language  by  means  of  interest- 
ing books  written  in  it,  though  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the  style 
of  the  work.  The  narrative  is  lively  and  interesting,  and  the  moral  spirit 
excellent.  We  regard  it,  at  least,  as  a  safe  work,  and  trust  it  will  bo 
found  highly  usefiil. 

Class  Book  or  Natural  Theology;  or  the  testimony  of  natare 
to  the  being,  perfections,  and  government  of  God.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Fergus.  *The  living  God,  which  made  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein.'  Acts  xiv.  15.  Re- 
viled and  enlarged^  and  adapted  to  Paxton's  IllusiratioDS^  with 
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Notes,  selected  aod  original,  Biographical  notices,  and  a  Vocabu- 
lary of  scientific  terms.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Henrt  Alden, 
A.  M.  Principal  ofthe  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Stereotype  Kdition.  Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  1835. 
12mo.  pp.  2dS. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  hestow  that  degree  of  attention  on  this  *  Class 
Book,'  which,  judging  from  the  cbarncter  of  its  endorser,  Mr.  Aldeui  it 
deserves,  bat  it  appears  well ;  and  Paxton's  illustrations  certainly  add 
greatly  to  its  value.  The  Biographical  notices  are  too  short  to  answer  much 
purpose.  We  concur  entirely  with  the  American  editor  in  the  opinion 
that  a  text  book,  on  this  subject,  for  Young  Ladies,  was  much  needed  ; 
and  we  hope  this  work  will  be  found  adapted  to  fill  the  place  for  which 
it  was  intended. 

Primer  of  English  Grammar,  in  which  Etymology  alone  is 
considered;  designed  for  Primary  Schools.  By  William  B.  Dug- 
GAN,  M.  D.  ]8mo.  pp.  35.     Boston.    Beals  &  Green.    1835. 

This  little  work  is  intended,  as  the  title  itself  indicates,  merely  to 
smooth  the  rugged  ways  of  Etymology.  For  this  purpose,  involving  as 
it  does  the  use  ofthe  black-board,  the  work  seems  to  possess  some  merit ; 
but  except  as  a  means  of  introducing  that  important  instrument  of  in- 
struction into  schools,  we  see  little  in  it  which  is  original  or  peculiar. 


Clazton's  Philosophical  Apparatus. 

We  frequently  receive  inquiries  for  philosophical  apparatus,  and  have 
long  intended  to  give  some  account  ofthe  instruments  constructed  by  Mr. 
Claxton,a  very  ingenious  mechanic,  as  highly  useful  in  promoting  science 
and  improvement  among  anizans.  We  have  deferred  it  only  for  want  of 
engravings  to  illustrate  it.  Specimens  of  this  apparatus  with  descriptions 
by  Mr.  Claxton,and  a  list  of  prices  which  will  guide  purchasers  who  may 
desire  them,  are  appended  to  the  cover  ofthe  present  number.  We  have 
seen  these,  and  many  other  articles,  and  consider  them  very  ingeniously 
constructed ;  while  our  knowledge  of  Mr.  Claxton's  skill  and  faithfulness 
leads  us  to  place  entire  confidence  in  their  execution. 
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Music. 


SONG.    The  PFelcome. 

The  foUowinjf  wong  was  written  by  a  young  lady,  a  papil  in  the  Femalt 
Seminary,  Ipawich,  Maes.  The  music  was  composed  by  another  pupil,  who  is 
also  the  teacher  of  that  department.  The  occasion  was  the  return  of  Miss 
Grant,  the  Principal,  from  a  recent  journey  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  a  few  weeks.  <  The  song  took  the  place  (says  our  correspondent)  of 
the  usual  morning  hymn.  Miss  G.  knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  singing  c<mi* 
menced.  The  young  ladies  never  sang  better,  for  it  all  came  from  their  hearts— 
they  felt  it  all.  Miss  G.  was  much  afiected ;  and  I  ¥riil  venture  to  say  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the  whole.  The  "  glad  voices  '*  and  the  *'  warm 
hearts  "  seemed  to  mingle  in  sweet  harmony,  and  we  all  felt,  that  social  happi- 
ness is  no  dream  of  the  fancy,  and  that  its  expression  by  musical  sounds  has 
not  its  origin  in  the  invention  of  man,  but  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him 
who  is  the  author  of  the  "  music  of  the  soul."  ' 

Words  by  Miss  E.  W.  P.    Mdsic  by  Miss  H.  C.  W. 


The  time  of  onr  watching,  and  waiting  is  o*er. 
And  now  thou  art  with  us,  as  ever  before — 

Oar  warm  hearts  may  meet  thee, 

Our  glad  voices  greet  thee, 
So  happy  to  feel,  thou  art  with  as  once  more. 

The  hand  that  has  led  us,  while  thou  wast  away» 
Has  guided  thee,  ever  along  on  thy  way : 

Now  warm  hearts  may  meet  thee. 

And  glad  voices  greet  thee. 
So  happy  we  are,  thou  art  with  os  to  day. 

And  now  with  new  vigor,  our  hearts  to  sustain^ 
We'll  constantly  seek  thine  approval  to  gain — 

Oar  conduct  shall  prove  thee 

How  fondly  we  love  thee — 
So  happy  we  are,  thou  art  with  us  again. 


CATAZ.OaUZS 

OF 

PHIIiOSOPHICAIi  APPARATUS 

MAKUFACTURED    AND    SOLD   BT 

CLAXTON    &     WIGHTMAN, 

No.   33   CORNHILL,   BOSTON. 
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C.  &  W.  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
Teachers  to  the  annexed  catalogue  of  Philosophical  Ap- 
paratus. It  embraces  a  general  assortment  of  all  sizes, 
from  those  required  in  a  primary  school,  to  that  adapted 
to  the  highest  seminary  of  learning  in  this  country.  Most 
of  their  apparatus  is  entirely  original,  especially  that  con- 
nected with  the  sciences  of  Pneumatics,  Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics,  Mechanicsr,  Steam,  and  several  articles  in 
Chemistry.  That  the  alterations  have  been  improvanents, 
they  have  the  testimony  of  the  following  gentlemen  they  a 

have  supplied  : — G.  B.  Emerson,  Principal  of  the  English  hr 

Classical  School,  Boston  ;  H.  K.  Oliver,  Principal  of  the  ^ 

Salem  Classical  School,  Salem  ;  E.  Bailey,  Principal  of 
the  Young  Ladies  High  School,  Boston  ;  W.  B.  Fowle,  J 

Principal  of  the  Female  Monitorial  School,  Boston  ;  Rev.  ^ 

S.  Taylor,  Principal  of  the  Female  Model  School,  Sparta, 
Ga. ;  J.  Farrar,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  ^ 

Natural  Philosophy,  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  They  have  the  pleasure  of  subjoining  the  following 
recently  received  testimonial  from  B.  Silliman,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Yale  College  : 

Yale  Coli.eob,  Oct.  ],  1835. 
MssBRfl.  Claztoit  &  WiOHTMAN,  of  BostoD,  have  constructed 
for  me  various  articles  of  Philoeophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus;  I 
bave  found  these  instruments  to  be  very  good,  and  I  have  in  conse- 
quence given  them  additional  orders,  which  of  course  proves  that  I 
nave  confidence  in  them.  B.  Silliman. 
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To  this  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  of  upward  of  three 
hundred  sets  of  Pueumatic  Apparatus  furnished  during 
six  years,  not  one  has  been  returned  from  any  imperfec- 
tion in  the  manufacture. 

Every  article  before  it  is  packed,  is  proved  ;  if  an  ex- 
periment, it  is  performed,  and  unless  satisfactory,  is  rejected. 
This  care,  added  to  a  principle  that  they  believe  important, 
that  of  doing  equal  justice  to  the  absent  and  present  cus- 
tomer, renders  it  necessary  that  their  prices  should  be  as 
low  as  can  be  afforded,  and  unchangeable.  This  principle 
has  been  thus  far  strictly  pursued,  and  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  some  portion  of  the  encouragement  received 
may  be  attributed  to  it.  * 

They  have  a  direct  agent  in  London,  from  whom  they 
have  and  will  continue^  to  receive  various  articles,  for 
facilitating  and  improving  the  manufacture  of  their  appa- 
ratus. A  number  of  improvements  in  the  form  and 
quality  of  the  apparatus  have  been  recently  added,  which 
renders  it  equal,  and  in  many  instances  superior  to  any  in 
the  country.  Descriptions  are  generally  sent,  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  articles  in  order  and  in  performing  the  experi- 
ments. 

Plate  and  Cylinder  Electrical  Machines,  with  an  exten- 
sive variety  of  Apparatus,  illustrative  of  every  department 
of  the  Science,  of  equal  quality,  and  at  prices  as  fa?orable 
as  other  of  their  Apparatus. 


A  I  R-P  UMPS. 


In  their  system  of  Air-Pumps,  they  have  preferred  t 
single  cylinder,  as  combining  simplicity,  economy,  power 
and  convenience. 

Where  there  are  two  cylinders,  the  friction  is  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  two 
cylinders  are  greater  than  that  of  one  of  the  same 
capacity.  The  machinery  for  operating,  too,  is  also  more 
complex,  adding  friction,  and  increasing  their  liability  to 
derangement ;  these  objections,  added  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  valves  and  joints  to  be  kept  tight,  the  greater  labor 
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required  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in  the  geared  circular 
motion,  compared  with  a  perpendicular  motion  as  applied 
by  them,  and  the  first  cost  being  much  higher  on  account  of 
the  complication  of  the  work,  are  no  small  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  single  cylinder  air-pumps. 

It  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  writers,  that  there 
is  an  actual  advantage  in  the  double  cylinder  pump,  inas- 
much as  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  ascent  of 
one  piston,  is  counteracted  by  the  assistance  it  affords  to 
the  descent  of  the  other;  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
result,  because  it  requires  the  exertion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  power  to  exhaust'  a  vessel  of  given  dimensions ;  and 
therefore,  the  apparatus  by  which  the  power  can  be  applied 
in  the  most  direct  and  convenient  manner,  and  with  the 
least  friction,  is  the  best.  The  single  cylinder  pumps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  smaller  one,  are  operated  with  a 
simple  lever,  and  are  so  constructed  that  the  receiver  is 
exhausted  by  a  downward  action  of  the  lever,  whose 
weight,  together  with  that  of  the  cylinder  and  other  mova- 
ble parts,  assists  the  operation.  In  raising  the  lever,  there 
is  very  little  tendency  to  lift  the  pump  from  the  floor  or 
table  on  which  it  rests,  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the 
piston  being  nearly  overcome  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  soon  as  a  partial  vacuum  b  formed. 
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Fig.  1  repreaeiits  a  neat  caae  of  small  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus, divided  by  partitions  for  the  better  arrangement  of 
the  articles.  It  eontaios  a  small  air-pump,  for  exhausting 
and  condensing,  a  water-pomp  and  syphon,  with  a  Tarietj 
of  articles  for  weighing  the  air,  showing  its  pressure,  ela»- 
ticity,  &c.  A  pamphlet  and  drawings  accompany  it  to 
explain  the  design  and  uses  of  the  whole.     Price  $37. 

In  Figs.  2,  3  and  4,  are  shown  the  pump,  and  seTeral 
experiments  contained  in  the  small  case. 


Fig.  8. 


Fif .  3. 


Fic.4. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  method  of  exhausting  a  receiver  with 
the  small  pump,  both  being  ground  to  fit  air-tight.  The 
air  is  here  admitted  to  the  receiver  by  sliding  the  pump. 
Fig.  3  shows  another  method  of  connecting  the  pump, 
and  raising  a  heavy  weight  by  exhausting  the  air  from  a 
bowl  with  a  bladder  tied  over  it.  To  this  a  50  lb.  weight 
may  be  attached,  and  easily  raised  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  air  is  admitted  by  the  long  screw 
at  the  side.  Fig.  4  represents  the  pump  as  used  for  con- 
densing the  air ;  in  this  experiment  the  lower  valve  is 
reversed,  and  the  side  screw  near  the  top  of  the  pump,  is 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  to  render  it  solid. 


At  Fig.  5  is  represented  the  Second  Size  Air-Pump, 
constructed  to  be  portable,  and  yet  sufficiently  large  to 
perform  the  usual  exjieriments.  It  is  operated  with  a 
simple  lever,  as  being  the  most  convenient  method  of 
applying  the  power  of  the  hand.  It  has  a  syphon  guage 
attached,  which  will  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion  in 
the  receiver  at  any  period  of  the  operation.  Price  $25. 
The  price  of  suitable  Apparatus  from  $25  to  $50. 
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LARGE     AIR-PUMP. 

Fig.  6  represents  the  Large  Air-Pump ;  intended  to 
show  experiments  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  pump 
is  simple  in  its  construction,  easy  in  its  operation,  and  can 
be  kept  in  order  with  very  little  trouble.  It  has  a  long 
barometer  guage  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion. 
Price  $50.     Price  of  Apparatus,  from  $50  to  $100« 
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The  smair  pamp  is  generally  sent  as 
a  part  of  the  large  apparatus;  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  larger 
pumps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  for  proving 
the  absurdity  of  what  b  called  suction  ; 
for  raising  the  heavy  weight,  Fig.  3,  or, 
for  condensing  the  air.  Fig.  4,  &c. 
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8TE  AM-E  NGINES. 


Fig.  8. 


Pig.  9. 


At  Fig.  8,  is  represented  a  section  model  of  the  steam- 
engine  ;  by  which  the  motions  of  the  several  parts,  its 
internal  structure,  and  the  high  and  low  pressure  princi- 
ples, can  be  easily  explained.     Prices  (12  and  $20. 

A  working  model  of  a  steam-engine  is  shown  at  Fig. 
9.  They  will  be  kept  on  hand  and  made  to  order  at 
prices  from  $50  to  $250. 
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Fig.  10. 


W  ATEa-PUM  P8. 


Pig.  10  represents  two  w&ter-pumps 
on  a  stand,  the  common  liftmg  and 
the  forcing  pump.  By  the  latter  may 
be  illustated  the  cause  of  a  continu- 
ous stream  from  a  Fire- Engine.  Price 
fl2. 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  catalogue  of  articles,  that  the 
pneumatic  trough,  vessels  ibr  compound  blowpipe,  and 
several  others,  are  of  copper.  All  the  apparatus  liable  to 
be  exposed  to  moisture,  or  which  are  intended  to  hold 
water,  we  have  generally  made  of  copper  or  brass,  on 
account  of  their  greater  durability  when  compared  with  tin. 

As  the  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  apparatus  as 
effective  as  possible,  and  many  of  the  articles  so  simplethat 
any  person  under  ordinary  circumstances  could  repair  them, 
changes  have  necessarily  been  made  in  several  instances, 
both  in  the  form  and  materials  used.  The  apparatus  for 
using  a  bladder  as  a  hydrostatic  bellows,  is  superior  to  the 
common  form,  inasmuch  as  the  bladder  being  the  only 
part  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  the  means  of  repairing  it 
are  generally  at  hand. 

The  reflectors  for  showing  the  effects  of  heat,  have  the 
most  suitable  curve  for  concentrating  the  rays,  the  pattern 
having  been  made  at  considerable  expense,  by  a  scientific 
physician  of  this  city.  Those  of  brass  are  fitted  iuto  ma- 
hogany frames,  which  can  be  put  together  to  form  a  box  to 
preserve  them  from  injury ;  a  cannon,  stand  for  a  heated 
ball,  air  thermometers,  &c.  accompany  them.  The  tin 
reflectors  are  smaller,  polished,  and  mounted  on  common 
stands  without  apparatus. 


PRICKS  OF  APPABATV8. 
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PROPERTIES    OF    MATTER. 

Inertia  Illastration,        ..... 
Set  for  illuslratiDg  ihe  various  kinds  of  Attraction,     . 


Apparatus  for  laws  of  Falling  Bodies, 

Set  of  5  Boxwood  Balls  for  Collision, 

Set  of  6  Boxwood  Balls  on  Mahogany  Frame, 

Frame  for  Compound  Forces, 

Centre  of  Gravity,  set  of  8  Illustrations, 

MBCHAlflCS. 

Mechanical  Powers,  sets  complete  with  Brass  Pulleys  of  superior  finish,S5  00 
Larger  Size  with  Additional  Illustrations,       .  .  50  00 


^1  50 
500 

15  00 
1  00 
360 
1  50 
7  00 

HTDR08TATXC8. 

Balance.  Stand,  and  various  Illustrations  for  Specific  Gravity, 

including  Glass  Hydrometer, 
Larger  and  more  perfect,  with  Additional  Apparatus,  and  Brass 

Hydrometer,      ...... 

Glass  Hydrometers,  from  ^1  to 

Soperior  Hydrostatic  Bellows,  of  Brass  and  Mahogany, 
Hydrostatic  Press,  Working  Model  of,  .  .  . 

Hydrostatic  Paradox,  Pressure  of  Fluids  according  to  height. 
Apparatus  to  show  that  when  a  Solid  is  plunged  in  water,  to  a 

certain  depth,  it  will  float,         .... 
Apparatus  to  Illustrate  the  Disposition  of  Fluids  to  seek  and 

maintain  their  level,       ..... 

HYDRAULICS. 

Two  Water  Pumps  on  Stand, ..... 
Glass  Syphon  Cup,       . 

Spouting  of  Fluids,  from  5^  to  .  .  .  . 

Glass  and  Metal  Syphons  of  Various  Forms,  25  cts .  to 


Steam-Engine,  Section  Model,  beam  of  12  inches, 
Steam-Engine,  Section  Model,  beam  of  18  inches,    . 
Steam-Engine,  Working  Model,  from  ^50  to 
Eolopile,  ....... 

PNEUMATICS. 

Improved  Single  Cylinder  Table  Air-Pump, 

Portable  Single  Cylinder  Air-Pump, 

Improved  Scliool  Air-Pump  in  Case,  with  Apparatus,  and  Book 

of  Directions,    ..«..• 
Sets  of  the  above  at  j|f20, 25, 30  and 


10  00 

20  00 
1  50 
5  00 

15  00 
500 

1  50 

400 


12  00 
1  50 

20  00 
1  00 

12  00 

20  00 

250  00 

1  25 

50  00 
25  00 

37  00 
33  00 
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For  Sale  by  WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOB. 
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PlfEVMATZC    ZirfTftVMBirTI    WOK  TABLE  AJfD   PORTABZ.B 
AIR-PUMPS." 

Ezhmustinif  Svrin^es,  very  eoovenmnt  for  Esbaustiof  Air  from 

Small  Vessels,  gS  to  .  5  00 

Condensing  Syrinres,  for  forcing  extra  quantities  of  Air  into 

Vessels,  ^3  to    .  .  .  .  .  6  00 

Exhausting  and  Condensing  in  one  Apparatus,  ^4  to   .  6  00 

Guinea  and  Feather  Apparatus,  fur  Proving  that  the  Resistance 

of  Air  Diminishes  the  Velocity  of  Falling  Bodies,  10  00 

Magdeburg  Hemispheres,  Illustrative  of  the  great  Pressure  of 

the  Air,  g!)  ond  .....  8  00 

Brass  Plate  with  Sliding  Rod  and  Hook,  for  ezperimeotiog  in  an 

exhausted  receiver,        .  .  .  .  4  00 

Improved  Artificial  Fountain  by  Expansion,  .  4  00 

Artificial  Fountain  with  Coadensod  Air,  with  various  Jets,  gt  SOlo      8  00 
Stand  with  Bladder  and  Weights,  for  showing  the  Force  of 

the  Expansion  of  Air,  gt  and  .  .  3  00 

Glass  for  Fountain  m  Vacuo.  Slop  Cock  and  Straight  Jet,  gii  to  5  00 

Bacchus  experiment,  beautiful  Illustration  of  the  Air's  Elasticity, 

56  and 10  00 

Small  Air  Pump  with  Glass  Tube ;  to  show  with  a  tall  Receiver 

the  absurdity  of  Suction.    This  Pump  may  likewise  be 

used  for  Condensing,  and  other  Experiments,  .  10  00 

Apparatus  with  Balance  Beam,  Stand  ana  Globe,  for  showing 

that  Air  possesses  Weight,  g6  and  7  00 

Torricellian  Experiment  complete,  to  Illustrate  that  the  Mercury 

in  Barometer  tubes  is  supported  by  the  Pressure  of  Air,  S  fiO 

Superior  Bell  Apparatus  for  showing  that  sound  cannot  be  trans- 

milted  in  a  vacuum,  .  i  4  dO 

Bell  Apparatus  for  Portable  Pump,  .  .  3  iiO 

Apparatus  for  Sirikini^  Flint  and  Steel  in  Vacuo,  proving  the  non- 
existence of  Fire  without  Air,  .  4  00 
Glass    Apparatus  for  transferring  a  Colored  Liquid  from  one 

Receiver  to  another,  by  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  the  Air,    t  50 
Six  thin  Glass  Phials  with  Caps  and  Guard  for  Breaking  by  the 

Expansion  and  Pressure  of  Air,  g^  50  and      .  .  3  00 

Small  Balance,  with  Counteri>oise  and  Glass  Globe,  for  Buoyancy 

of  Air 4  00 

Glass  with  Bladder,  commonly  called  a  lungs  glass,  9  00 

Small  Brass  Stick  for  a  burning  Candle  in  a  Receiver,  and  also 

to  show  the  descent  of  smoke  in  Vacuo,  .  100 

Improved  Vessel  and  Stand,  for  raising  from  30  to  50  pounds, 

by  Pressure  of  the  Air,  .  .  8  00 

Bladder  Glass,  to  show  the  Pressure  of  Air,  by  Bursting  a  Bladder,     1  00 
Hand  Glass,  to  show  the  Pressure  of  Air,      .  ,  .  75 

Double  Transferring  Apparatus,  with  two  Ground  Plates  and 
Receivers,  for  transferring  a  Vacuum  from  one  Receiver 

to  another,         ......  12  00 

PJfEUMATIC   AND    MEDICAL    APPARATUS   NOT   COlflTECTED 
WITH    AIR-PUMPS. 

FireSvringo,  for  Igniting  A madon  or  Tinder  by  Cooipreis^ 

Air,  S2  to  .  .  .  .  .  5  00 

Model  of  Diving  Bell, 

Pneumatic  Igniter,  for  procuring  Light  by  means  of  Hydrogen 

impelled  on  Plalina  Sponge,  »  r  >  *^  W 
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Maw's  genuine  Domestic  IiMtramenls,  imported  by  C.  &  W.,  a 

Superior  Arlicle  for  Injections, 
Stomach  Pumps,  of  the  most  Approved  Conslmction,  with 

Maw's  Patent  Tubes,  .... 

Breast  and  Cupping  Pumps,  with  a  General  Assortment  of  Pol* 

isbed  Tubing  for  every  variety  of  Syringe,     . 
Philosophical  Waier  Hammer,  shows  that  the  Concussion  of  a 

Liquid  and  a  Solid,  or  one  Liquid  on  another  in  Vacuo, 

produces  a  sharp  noise,  like  the  Collision  of  Hard  Bodies 

in  Air,  ^1  60  to 

CHEMISTRY. 

Apparatus  for  Complete  Exhibition  of  Gas-Lighls,    . 

Compound  Blow-Pipes,  of  Various  Forms  and  Material,  from  510to 

True  Parabolic  Reflectors  of  Brass,  in  Cases  with  Apparatus, 

Common  Reflectors  of  Polished  Tin, 

Pneumatic  Troughs  of  Copper,  .... 

Pneumatic  Troughs  of  Wood  and  Tin,  5 1  60  to         . 

Lamp  Stands,  improved  Construction,  52,  4  and 

Spirit  Lamps,  with  Ground  Glass  Caps,  a  beautiful  article,  gl  to 

Spirit  Lamps,  plain,  from  38  cts.  lo    . 

Argand  Lamps,  with  Copper  Tubes,  used  with  or  without  the 

Lamp  Stand,  for  strong  heats, 
Thermometers,  with  Ivory  and  Metal  Scales,  f^t  to 
Air  Thermometers,  plain  or  mounted, 

Diflerential  Thermometers,      ..... 
Pulse  Glasses — boilers,  >  Showing  the  formation  of  Vapor,  from 
Pul$e  Glasses — beaters,  )         &  Liquid  by  Caloric, 
Wollastoii's  Cryophorus,  .... 

Plaiina  Wire,  Sponge  and  Foil,  .... 

Aphlogistic  or  Flamcless  Lamp,  by  which  Platiua  wire  is  kept 

Red  Hot  by  Alcohol,  ^J  to       . 
Gas  Bags  of  India  Rubber  Cloth,  one  and  two  galls,  capacity, 

with  Connectors  for  attaching  Stop  Cock,  Jet,  Bubble 

Pipe,  &c.,  52  to  ..... 

Stop  Cock  and  Jet.  51  50.    Brass  Bubble  Pipe,  62  cents,  for 

Hydrogen  Gas,  ..... 

Large  Bmdder,  with  Connectors,  instead  of  India  Rubber  Bags. 
Reiofls.  Plaiu  and  Tubulated,  GlasiS  Measures,  Test  Tubes  aud 

Glasses,  Stop  Cocks  and  Connectors,  Flexible  Tubes, 

Lead  Pipe  for    conducting  Gases    or    Liquids,  Glass 

Tubes,  Rods,  &c.. 
Will  shortly  be  added,  Complete  Sets  for  Chemistry,  at  various 

prices,  from  ;55  to  . 


5  60 
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63 
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50  00 


Common  Optical  Sets,  of  8  diflferent  articles,  Complete,  for 
Illustrating  the  First  Principles,  including  a  number  of 
Amusements,      ...... 

A'  Larger  Set  with  Articles  of  Superior  Quality  and  Greater 
Variety,  ..... 

Mirrors,  Concave.  75  cents,  8^  00,   1  60,  2  00,  and 
Mirrors,  Convex,  Multiplying,  Cylindrical  and  Angling, 
Multiplying  Glasses.  .  .  .  • 

Prisms,  Plain,   $1  00,   1  75,  2  00,  2  50,  8  25,       . 
Prisms,  Superior  kind.  Mounted  on  Brass  Stand, 


10  00 


2500 
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1  50 
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500 

10  eo 
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KfiUto 
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tKf  «r4|tiiiat  imeeepliMlktef  of  the  mind,  or  the  rule  bjr  «rUeli  the  reclitiiils  of  any  of  k^ 
•litos  or  feeliDga  should  be  jwlged.    By  Gkorge  Patnb,  L.  L.  D. 

For  Sale  bj  WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOR 
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Apparatus  for  IHuttratiaf  wj  clearly  the  Angla  of  ReiaciMB 

aud  Incidence.  .  .  •  .  S  00 

Small  Camera  Obtcora,  76  cit.  aod   .  .  1  S5 

Larger  of  various  prices. 
Stroboscope  or  Magic  Wheels,  which  by  rerolutkui  in  froal^if  a 

Mirror,  makes  Figures  appear  to  be  Dancing,  Laboring, 

Playing,  dec,  &c.,        .....  1  S5 

Models  of  Lenses  in  wood, 

Set  of  6,  2  inch  Glass  Lenses,  ....  8  00 

A  Concave  and  Convex  Lens,  Mounted  on  Brass  Stand,  3  00 

Magic  Lanterns,  with  Common  Glasses  and  set  of  Sliders  for 

Astronomy,        .  .  .  16  00 

Magic  Lanterns  with  Achromatic  Glasses,  imported  from  the  best 

Manufactory  in   England,  with  a  box  of  Sliders,  for 

Astronomy,  j«25  to         .  .  .  36  00 

Sliders  for  Natural  llislcry,  Costume  of  Nations,  Views,  dec,  each,      1  50 
English  Compound  Microscopes,  in  brass,  beauiifully  put  up  in 

Mahogany  Ca^es.  with  Apparatus,        .  .  .  25  00 

Gould's  Pocket  'do.  in  Cane,  3  by  3^  inches  with  Apparatus,  15  00 

Microscope,  with  Common    Japanned  Mounting,  with    good 

Glasses,  and  two  Sliders,  S'Z  and  .  .  S  50 

Common  band  Magnifiers  with  one,  two  and  three  powers,  50, 75  and    1  25 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Just  received  from  Europe,  three  Compound  Magnets  of  Supe- 
rior Power,  supporting  a  Weight  of  from  8  to  12  pounds. 
Prices,  57,  6  75,  and  .  .  .  5  50 

Set  of  Nine  Models  of  the  Largest  Diamonds  at  present  known, 

beautifully  cut  in  Glass,  .  12  00 

Set  of  Nine  Solids,  (or  Geometry  or  Crystallography,  beautifully 
cut  in  Glass,  .  .  .         '  . 

Spirit  Levels,  fiitfd  peculiarly  for  Illustration,  ^1  and 

Common  Magnets,  from  50  cts.  to       . 

LoringN  Superior  12  inch  Globes,  per  pair  ^30,  with  covers. 

Set  of  Wood  Models  of  Solids  for  Geometry, 

Numeral  Frame,  ...... 

Orrery  on  Mahogany  Stand,  Gill  Sun,  Crank,  and  Gear  work. 


A  Suiwrior  Article  for  Schools. 
>ved  Telluri 


8  00 

1  50 

2  00 

31  00 

1  00 

1  00 

8  00 

5  50 

1  00 

33  00 

Improved  Tellurium  showing  all  the  Phenomena  of  the  Earth, 

Sun  and  Moon  in  ihcir  (Irbits, 
5  Inch  Globes,  $2,    3  Inch  Globes,     .... 
Orrery  with  Spring  and  Gear  Work  for  Large  Seminaries, 
planispheres,  for  showing  the  Position  of  the  Heavens  at  any 

given  time,        ......  I  50 

C.  &  W.  will  in  ftiture  sales  of  <^etr  Apparattis,  accomodate 
the  purchaser  by  receiving  them  hereafter  in  exchange  for 
other  and  larj^er  articles,  at  a  fair  discount.  They  are  induced 
to  offer  this  accommodntion  to  their  ctistomers,  to  enable  thera 
to  supply  themselves  with  proportionahly  sized  Appamtus  for 
their  schools.  By  this  arrangement,  they  will  frequently  have 
on  hand  Apparatus,  which  can  be  afforded  at  less  prices  than 
marked  in  the  Catalogue. 

BosTOir,  Oct.  1,  1835. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

AppHratus  for  Scliools,  Acndeiiiies  qnd  CoHeges,  niannfacuired  for,  and  for  sale 
hy  WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOR,  CorDer  of  Washington  and  School  Streets,  Boston. 


Family  Set, 
School  Set, 
PbilosopbicaU, 
Astronomicals, 
Chemicals,  set. 


f5  00 
0  00 
15  00 
18  00 
26  00 


Electrical  Machines,  made  In  best 
manner,  from  $12  to      .  '     $60  00 

Pneumatics — 24  £xperiments,    33  00 
do.      with  additional  Exper- 
iments, very  complete,  43  00 


SEPARATE  ARTICLES. 


Numeral  Frame,   . 
Globe  and  Stand,   . 
Orrery,  $3,  8,  12,  and 
Geonie(ncal.s, 
Mechanicals, 


$1  60 

i  50 

15  00 

4  m 

12  00 

Cabinet  of  Geological  Specimens,    3  OU 


Hydrostatic  Bellows, 
Tide  Dial,     . 
Season  Machine, 
P,yromeler, 
Lamp  Stand, 
Eolopile, 


$3  00 
4  00 
3  25 
2  00 
1  50 
1  50 


Q^  The  above  are  but  a  small  Vtj^i  of  articles  which  belong  to  the  different  sets 
of  Apparatus.  Any  articles  made  to  grder,  at  short  notice,  warranted.  Teacheis 
an4  Committees  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  for  themselves. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM   D.  TICKNOR, 

Comer  of  Washington  and  School  Streets,  Boston, 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION;  commencing  with  the  Infant.  % 
Madame  Necker  db  Saussurb.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes  and  aa 
Appendix.    By  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps. 

*  We  have  read  several  chapters,  and  believe  it  calculated  to  be  of  great  service,  aa  a 
mai^ual  of  practical  education^  It  ought  to  be  attentively  read  and  referred  to  hy  evefy 
mother,  who  wishes  her  children  to  become  useful  and  respected  members  of  society,  and  a 
aok^e  in  her  declining  years.* — MercantUe  Journal. 

*  Such  a  dubject  in  the  hands  of  such  a  writer,  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  good  eflfect  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  give  it  their  attention.  As  for  the  translation,  it  is  skilfully  sad 
happily  effected  ;  the  language  is  judicious,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Author  lucidly  conveyed.— 

^Bs^on  Traveller. 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

A,  HELP  TO  PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS;  being  a  series  of  cslcuhtibns,  shott- 
ing the  quantity  of  paper  required  for  a  given  number  of  signatures  in  Book  Work,  and  tke 
number  of  tokens  contained  therein,  carried  out  to  an  extent  that  will  seldom  if  ever,  fail  to 
embrace  the  largest  Jobs.  Also,  an  extensive  table  for  Job  Work ;  showing  the  quantity  cif 
Paper  required  for  a  giv^n  number  of  Bills,  Labels,  Duplicates  of  Book  Work,  fcc.  By  8. 
N.  Dickinson. 

FOSTER'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP;  or  the  kr^  ef  Rapid  Writing  iltustrat^ 
aBd  explained;  to  which  is  added  the  Angular  and  Anti-AnguforSystem.  By  B.  P.  Fowrm^s, 
Teacher  of  Writing  and  Book  Keeping ;  Author  of  Prize  EsSyy  on  the  best  method  of  teadh 
iqg  Penmanship,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  104  pp.,.  with  16  plates. 

BEECHER'S  LECTURBS  ON  SCEPTICISM.  Delivered  in  Park  Street  Chut^ 
Boston,  and  in  the  2d  Presbyteritn  Churoh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ByLvteAN  BBBCBB^ir 
C  D.,  President  of  the  Lane  Seminary. 

RECORD  OF  A  SCHOOL,  exemplifying  the  general  Prinelt>1es  of  Spiritual  Coltunt' 
«  m  that  receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me/ 

TEMPERANCE  TALES,  No.  9.    A  Word  in  Seasen*:  or  die  8ailer\i  Widow.    FewMM: 

onlTact. 

IIEMOIR  OF  JAMES  BRAIN ARD  TAYLOR.  By  Joair  Bolt  Ricb»  D.  P.,  a^ 
BWSJAMIN  HoLT  Rice,  D.  D.    Fourth  Edition. 

l^YNE^S  ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  AND  MOHAL  SCIKN€fi»  designed  la  e»MMC 
Hit  oHgiHal  ««ioeeptiMH(iefl  of  the  mind,  or  the  rule  by  which  the  nrctituds  of  any  of  k^ 
•tates  or  feelings  should  be  judged.    By  George  Patn  b,  L.  L.  D. 

For  Sale  hy  WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOR 
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VALUABLE   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM    D.   TICKNOR, 

Which  hiive  be«n  iotrodoced  into  many  schools,  and  oeed  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated. 
Teachers  furnished  with  a  copy  gratis  for  examination. 

THE  BOOK  OP  COMMKRCE  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  exhibiiin^  its  connection 
with  Agriculture,  the  Arts  and  Manufactures;  to  which  are  aitded,  a  History  of 
Commerce,  and  a  Chronological  Table.  Ulustrared  with  a  Map  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

From  E.  A.  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School,  Boston. 
'  This  book  seems,  in  its  plan,  to  be  happily  adapted  to  succeed  ihe  unuaI  studies  of  geography,  and 

might,  as  aupears  to  me,  be  introduced  with  advauiage  into  the  higher  classes  of  aU  our  school*  and 

academies.^ 

From  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  South  Boston. 
'I  think  well  of  your  Book  of  Commerce.    It  is  made  up  of  matters  relating  to  the  permaoenl 

interests  of  human  life,  and  this  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellenco  of  th^  work.,    it  is  well  fitted  for 

schools  and  family  use.' 

GOOD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  abridged  from  the  original  work,  and  adapted 
to  the  reading  of  children  and  youth  ;  with  Questions  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and 
Illustrations  from  original  designs. 

'  A  valuable  abridgement  of  an  original  work  adapted  to  youth.'—- [Annals  of  Education.] 
'  We  harrlly  know  a  better  book,  belter  calculated  fur  the  instruction  aud  amusement  of  children  and 

youth.' — [Mercantile  Journal.] 
'  This  is  no  catrh-penny  affair,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  parents  and  teachers.' — 

[Scientific  Tracts  ] 
'  A  very  inntructive  work,  the  use  of  which  in  our  schools  must  be  productive  of  benefit.' — [New 

Hampshire  Gazette.] 

ALGER'S  MURRAY'S  GRAMMAR.  Being  Murray's  own  Abridgement  of  hiB 
Grnmmar,  with  copious  additions  from  his  larger  work,  rendering  the  Syntax  very 
complete,  to  which  questions  for  examination  are  added.    By  Israel  Alger,  Jr. 

As  a  cheap  and  compendious  elementary  work  for  general  U8e,  (his  is  probably  the  best 
Grain  mar  ex!  ant.  Though  furnished  at  a  cheap  price,  it,  is  so  copious,  at  in  moat  cases  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  larger  work. 

ALGER'S  MURRAY'S  EXERCISES.  A  new  and  greatly  improved  Stereotype 
edition,  in  which  all  the  rules  of  Syntax  are  iii^rted,  and  refen^nces  by  figures 
are  made  to  the  rules  and  oltservaticms  by  which  false  grammar  is  to  be  corrected. 
Adapted  to  Alger's  Murray's  Grammar. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  Embracini?  a  Compendium  of  Geography. 
Containing  seventeen  Maps  and  Charts.  Embellished  with  instructive  engravinga. 
Sixth  stereotype  edition. 

A1thoti»h  this  book  was  designed  for  the  younger  classes  in  schools,  for  which  it  is  admira- 
bly calculated,  y el  its  maps  are  so  complete,  its  questionii  so-full,  and  its  summary  of  the 
science  so  happily  executed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  pupil  in  our  common  aehools. 

From  R.  G.  Parkkr,  Principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School. 
I  have  examined  a  copy  of  the  Boston  School  Atlas,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend* 
ing  it  as  the  be^t  introiiiictlon  to  the  study  ot  Gf'ography  that  I  have  seen.  The  compiler 
has  displayed  much  judgment  in  what  he  has  omitted^  as  well  as  what  he  has  selected ;  and 
has  thereby  presented  to  the  public  a  neat  maauul  of  the  elements  of  the  science,  unencum- 
bered with  useless  matter  and  unintereating  detail.  The  mechauical  execution  of  the  work 
is  neat  and  creditable,  and  1  doubt  not  that  its  merits  will  shortly  introduce  it  to  general  use. 

GREENLEAPS  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  npon  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
Mnthods,  in  which  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  are  explained  and  illuBtrated  in  m 
perspiciiotis  ami  familiar  manner;  containing,  also,  practical  systems  of  Mensum- 
lion,  Giiagiuff,  Geometry,  Book  Keeping,  &c.,  and  much  practical  infonnatioii 
connerted  with  Trade  and  Commerce — forming  a  complete  Mercantile  Arithme- 
tic. Designed  ff»r  Schools  and  Academies  throughout  the  United  States.  By 
Benjamin  Greenlbaf,  A.  M.,  Preceptor  of  Bradford  Academy. 


AMERICAN 
ANNALS    OF    EDUCATION 

AND    INSTRUCTION. 


NOVEMBER,   1836. 


THOMAS   S.   GEUMKE. 

(Commanicatod  for  the  Annals  of  EdneatioD.) 

The  writings  of  this  individual  gave  ample  testimony  to  the 
high  estimate  in  vrhich  he  held  the  education  of  youth ;  but  from 
his  professional  occupation,  his  literary  habits,  his  extensive  cor- 
respondence, and  the  active  part  he  took  in  all  the  benevolent  en- 
terprises of  the  day,  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  him 
any  other  agency  in  the  promotion  of  education  than  that  which 
his  pen  could  afford.  The  fact,  however,  was  otherwise.  He 
found  time  to  give,  in  various  other  modes,  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample and  the  aid  of  his  services  to  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  young.  And  although  these  evidences  of  friendliness' 
to  the  cause  embrace  minutiae  which  some  may  deem  unworthy 
of  particular  notice,  they  will  be  interesting  to  many,  as  the  prac- 
tical testimony  of  a  learned  and  distinguished  individual  to  the  im- 
portance of  education,  and  may  be  valuable  as  incentives  to  those 
who,  from  indolence  or  other  motives,  are  induced  to  withhold  their 
personal  influence  and  services  in  the  same  cause. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  which  had  from  various  causes  lan- 
guished for  many  years,  was  re-organized  in  1823,  since  which  time 
its  condition  has  been  flourishing  and  useful.  In  the  measures 
connected  with  its  re-organization,  Mr.  Grimke,  one  of  the  Trustees, 
united  fully  and  cordially  with  the  other  members  of  the  board. 
The  success  of  their  efforts  soon  rendered  a  new  college  edifice 
essential  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and 
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whilst  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Grimke,  in  No- 
vember, 1827,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

*  I  propose  to  be  one  of  ten,  if  nine  more  can  be  found,  to  give  or  ad- 
vance, as  may  l^e  agreed  upon,  the  sum  of  $1000  each  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  suitable  college  edifice  at  once.  If  the  money  be  regarded  as 
an  advance,  then,  with  the  condition  that  it  be  returned  out  of  any  sub- 
acription  money  to  be  bereaAer  collected,  I  am  willing  to  receive  back 
with  or  without  interest,  as  may  be  agreed  on.  I  would  prefer  to  give 
rather  tiian  advance,  and  to  receive  back  without,  rather  than  with  inter- 
est.   Let  the  majority  decide. 

*If  ten  cannot  bo  found  to  act  on  the  plan  already  mentioned,  I  agree 
to  be  one  of  any  other  number,  (if  the  amount  be  the  difficulty,)  to  coo- 
tribute  in  like  manner  os  already  mentioned  any  ratable  share  of  $10,000 
for  the  same  purpose. 

*  I  propose  also  to  be  one  often,  or  any  given  number,  to  give  100  vol- 
umes apiece  to  form  the  basis  of  a  College  Library ;  and  I  will  allow  the 
Faculty  or  President  to  select  from  mv  private  library  that  number  of 
volumes;  or  if  deemed  preferable,  I  will  lie  one  of  any  number  to  sub- 
scribe $100  apiece  for  the  above  purpose.' 

These  propositions  were  not  met :  but  through  the  lilierallty  of 
the  community,  the  Trustees  succeeded  in  obtaining  means  for 
both  these  objects.  A  neat  and  commodious  college  edi6ce  was 
erected  in  1828,  on  a  spacious  square  previously  owned  by  the  In- 
stitution, and  a  library  of  considerable  value  has  been  collected. 
To  these  objects  Mr.  Grimke  made  two  donations,  one  of  $100 
and  one  of  $500,  besides  a  large  number  of  valuable  books.  He 
generally  attended  the  regular  examinations,  and  occasionally  the 
ordinary  recitations  of  the  classes ;  and  to  the  latter  object,  he 
sometimes  devoted  whole  mornings.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  college  in  October,  1827,  and  in 
January,  1831,  its  chairman.  He  was  an  active  and  zealous  mem* 
her  of  the  board  and  standing  committee ;  and  as  chairman  of 
the  latter,  much  of  the  duty  of  correspondence  devolved  upon  him. 
During  the  occasional  absences  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  be 
always  discharged  the  duties  of  both  these  officers.  In  October, 
1833,  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1834,  five  days  after  his  death,  but 
before  the  melancholy  intelligence  bad  reached  Charleston,  was 
chosen  President. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  are  not  periodically  appointed. 
They  are  a  perpetual  Board,  with  authority  to  fill  vacancies  id 
their  number.  From  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  high 
trust  confided  to  them,  to  be  a  member  has  always  been  consider- 
ed an  honor ;  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  6.  to  most  of  the  offices 
of  the  Board,  and  ultimately  to  its  Presidency,  affords  a  high  and 
disinterested  testimony  of  the  sense  entertained  by  his  associates 
of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 
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Mr.  Grimke  was  the  early  and  constant  advocate  and  friend  of 
Sunday  schools,  and  actively  devoted  to  that  of  St.  PhiKp's  Church, 
Chai'leston, — the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  This  school  was 
organized  in  1820.  He  was  its  first  superintendent,  and  continued 
such  about  two  years,  when  his  friends  urged  him  to  relinquish  its 
duties,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than 
his  constitution  could  bear.  He  was  afterwards  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday  School  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  served  as  one  of  their  visiting  committee,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  make  occasional  visits  to  the  several  schools,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  plans  both  of  order  and  instruction. 

He  was  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Charleston  Infant 
School  Society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  its 
school,  the  first  of  the  kind  opened  in  that  city.  He  present- 
ed the  gallery  or  form  on  which  the  children  exercised  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  having,  in  1831,  at  the  request  of  the  society, 
delivered  an  address  calculated  to  difiTuse  a  knowledge  of  this  new 
means  of  instruction,  and  a  right  estimate  of  its  value,  Mr.  Grimke 
took  upon  himself  the  expense  of  its  publication. 

Mr.  Grimke  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary Society  of  Charleston,  formed  in  1824.  He  was  one  of  its 
vice  presidents,  and  delivered  the  second  anniversary  address. 
He  was  among  the  largest  contributors  to  its  collection  of  books, 
and  always  afiTorded  his  personal  agency  in  the  measures  adopted 
from  time  to  time,  to  render  the  society  particulariy  useful  to  the 
class  of  youth  for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed.  This  society  is 
DOW  diffusing  a  beneficial  and  extensive  influence  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Grimke  was  one  of  several  members  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  who  proposed  that  the 
society  should  hold  public  monthly  meetings,  at  which  one  or 
more  members  should  deliver  essays  on  any  subject.  He  was 
partk;ularly  active  in  influencing  a  considerable  number  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  perform  this  duty.  The  plan  succeeded ; 
and  occasional  meetings,  generally  monthly,  have  been  held  for 
several  years,  at  which  essays  on  various  subjects  of  interest  have 
been  delivered  by  persons  of  various  ages,  to  crowded  and  respec- 
table audiences — Mr.  Grimke  readily  and  cheerfully  performing 
his  full  part  in  these  exercises.  These  meetings  are  still  continu- 
ed, with  equal  if  not  increased  interest.  He  took  great  pains  to 
bring  before  the  public,  through  the  agency  of  this  society,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Lyceum  system.  Its  merits  were  publicly  dis- 
cussed at  several  meetings  successively,  after  which  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public  on  the  subject. 
This  address  was  written  by  Mr.  Grimke.  It  is  an  able  exposi- 
tion of  the  system,  exhibiting,  with  much  force  of  argument  and 
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Tariety  of  iiilbrmfition,  the  claims  of  the  system,  as  a  cheap,  effi 
cieot  and  practicable  mode  of  instruction.    This  address  was  pub- 
Ibhed  in  1834. 

Mr.  Grimke  served  as  a  commissioner  of  free  schools  for  the 
parishes  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael,  (Charleston  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,)  from  July,  1826,  to  February,  1831,  (when  he  re- 
signed,) performing  the  duties  of  a  visitor  for  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  schools.  .There  are  four  of  these  schools  in 
the  city,  and  one  in  the  suburbs,  organized  under  a  law  of  the 
state  passed  in  December,  1811,  making  an  annual  allowance  for 
the  support  of  free  schools  in  all  the  several  parishes  and  districts 
of  the  state,  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  every  member  sent  by 
the  parish  or  district  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  some 
years  past  these  five  schools  have  always  numbered  between  five 
and  six  hundred  children. 

Mr.  6.  was  one  of  a  committee  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  of  Charleston,  to  prepare  a  translation  of  its  Liturgy  into 
English.  Although  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  their  duties, 
it  became  the  subject  of  consideration  whether  a  Catechbm  pub- 
lished with  the  Liturgy  of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in  Hol- 
land, should  be  reported  by  the  committee.  It  is  divided  into 
parts  designed  to  furnish  a  lesson  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
and  occupies  forty  pages  duodecimo.  Mr.  G.  prepared  a  transla- 
tion of  this  Catechism,  and  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  it 
in  the  intervals  of  business,  during  a  single  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  he  was  attending  as.  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
did  so  without  the  least  interference  with  his  duties  as  a  Senator  ; 
so  admirably  did  he  ulnderstand  the  economy  of  time. 

Of  the  i*eadiness  with  which,  amidst  his  multiplied  engage- 
ments, he  gave  his  services  on  occasions  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  and  of  the  value  of  these  services  in 
public  estimation,  the  following  additional  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

In  May,  1827,  he  delivered  an  Address  before  the  Litereiy  and  Philo* 
sopbical  Society  of  South  Carjiina,  on  the  Character  and  Objecta  of 
Science. 

In  April,  1829,  nn  Addra«s  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Depository  fbr 
Bibles,  Tracts,  and  Sunday  Scbool  Books,  in  Charleston. 

In  December,  1829,  an  Address  in  Cohimbia,  before  the  Richland 
School,  located  near  that  place,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  Bibfo 
as  a  Text  Book  of  Duty  and  Usefulness  in  every  acbeme  of  Education^ 
from  the  Primary  School  to  the  University. 

In  September,  1830,  nn  Address  before  the  Connecticut  Alpha  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  on  the  advantages,  in  a  literary  point  merely, 
of  the  Bible  as  a  Text  Book  of  Sacred  Literature. 

In  December,  1830,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Literary  Convention,  held  in  New  York,  in  October  of  that  yeari  on  the 
Study  of  the  Bible. 
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These  seyeral  Tracts  he  republished  in  one  Yolume  at  New  Haven,  ia 
1831. 

In  March,  1831,  he  delivered  an  Address  in  Charleston,  on  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  respecting  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  August,  1832,  he  delivered  an  Oration  before  the  Euphradian  Soci- 
ety of  the  College  of  Charleston,  on  the  Duties  of  Youth  to  Instructors 
and  themselves. 

In  1833,  he  published  an  Essay  on  the  appropriate  use  of  the  Bible  in 
Common  Education,  prepared  for  the  American  Lyceum  ;  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Weld,  by  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Physical  Education  in  Literary  In- 
stitutions, and  his  reply  dated  in  December,  1832. 

In  March,  1834,  he  delivered  before  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
in  Charleston,  an  Address  on  the  Power  and  Value  of  the  Sunday  School 
System — published  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  well  known  that  his  tour  to  Ohio,  which,  in  the  mysterious, 
but  doubtless  wise  providence  of  God,  resulted  in  his  death,  had 
its  origin  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  education,  al- 
though another  motive  of  a  social  and  laudable  character  was  com- 
bined with  it.  In  compliance  with  the  third  invitation  received 
from  the*  Erodelphian  Society  of  Miami  College,  he  attended  its 
meeting  and  delivered  its  anniversary  address ;  and  at  the  request 
of  '  The  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,'  he  delivered  before  them  an  oration  on  American  Ed- 
ucation. Both  of  these  orations  were  pronounced  in  October,  1834, 
a  few  days  only  before  his  death. 

Thus  were  the  last  efforts  of  this  benevolent  and  distinguished 
man  given  to  the  cause  of  Education.  It  bad  long  been  a  favor- 
ite subject.  He  saw  and  felt  its  relation  to  the  highest  interests 
of  society.  To  the  consideration  of  the  proper  objects  of  General 
and  Popular  Education,  and  the  best  means  of  effecting  them,  he 
had  devoted  his  mind  with  no  ordinary  assiduity  and  care.  His 
opinions  are  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  views; 
but  his  .repeated  efforts  to  promote  a  reformation  in  the  prevailing 
plans  were  the  result  of  a  deep  and  thorough  persuasion  of  its 
propriety.  The  several  tracts,  in  which  be  has  called  public  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  are  characterized  by  that  fortitude  of  under- 
standing which  acts  upon  its  own  strong  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty.  They  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  their  aim  to  make  edu- 
cation decidedly  practical,  religious  and  moral ;  to  adapt  it  to  the 
present  state  of  society  in  our  country, — to  the  obligations  of  the 
man  and  of  the  citizen  ;  to  give  it  a  direction  that  will  both  en- 
large the  mind  and  expand  the  heart,  that  will  simultaneously 
develope  the  reasoning  powers,  fill  the  mind  with  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge,  and  form  the  character  upon  the  high  model 
which  Christianity  has  furnished. 
•41 
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DUFFIN  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

The  department  of  physical  education  is  too  important  to  be 

overlooked  or  forgotten  in  our  efforts  to  promote  improvement ; 
and  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  continue  Qur  account  of  diseases  of  the 
spine,  as  they  are  found  resulting  from,  or  connected  with  schools 
and  education.  Id  doing  so,  we  shall  again  make  liberal  extracts 
from  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Duffin.  The  Spinal  Cohtmn,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  was  described  in  a  previous  number. 

*  Through  the  centre  of  this  column  runs  a  somewhat  trifoteral  tube, 
for  the  puq>ose  of  containing  the  marrow  of  the  back-bone ;  and  on  its 
summit  rests  the  head,  usually,  in  an  adult,  from  seven  to  ten  pounds 
troy  in  weight.  A  plane,  dividing  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  direction 
from  before  backwards^  and  continued  vertically  to  the  ground,  when  the 
individual  is  standing  erect  and  looking  straij>ht  forward,  in  the  natural 
state,  divides  the  back-bone  into  two  linlvet.  The  spine,  therefore,  in  re- 
kition  to  the  plane  on  which  the  person  stands,  and  which  intersects  at 
right  angles  the  dividing  plane,  may  be  said  to  be  vertical,  although  it  ia 
also  naturally  curved  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The  Yertical  position  is 
maintained,  while  the  column  itself  is  enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
head  without  yielding  under  the  burden,  and  alsa,  after  peribmiing  all 
its  various  indlxions,  to  regain  the  vertical  position  by  means  of  two  very 
considerable  masses  or  cushions  of  muscles,  plaeed  one  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  attached  to  various  projections  from  the  individual  bones.' 

.  Muscles  are  bundles  or  masses  of  fleshy  fibi^s,  capable  of  con- 
tracting or  shortening,  at  the  exertion  of  the  will.  So  constantly 
do  we  perform  motions  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  order  to  change 
the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system  when  we  wish,  that 
the  muscles  seem  to  contract  spontaneously.  Yet  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  for  we  never  even  raise  an  eyelid  without  mlling  to  raise 
it ;  and  it  is  alone  at  the  suggestions  of  the  will,  that  muscles  of 
]ara;er  or  smaller  size  are  always  excited  to  action. 

We  speak  of  muscles,  though  to  a  careless  or  unskilled  observer 
of  the  red,  fleshy,  muscular  portions  of  the  human  frame,  they  ap- 
pear like  a  solid  mass.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  dissector,  that  what  appears  to  be  one 
mass  of  flesh  is  really  divided  into  many  smaller  masses,  which 
may  and  do  slide  upon  each  other  when  we  perform  our  various 
motions. 

'  So  admirably  are  these  muscles  arranged,  that,  when  lefl  to  nature, 
and  uninjured  by  vitiated  habits,  they  have  the  effect  of  exerting  such  a 
balancing  power  over  every  separate  bone  upon  that  placed  immediately 
beneath  it,  as  to  keep  tiie  wtiole  pile  of  bones  not  only  at  rest,  Init  abso- 
lutely Ufirigfat  in  regard  to  their  lateral  aspect. 

<  Now  it  is  a  law  of  the  animal  economyfthat  whenever  the  natural 
and  healthy  operations  of  any  organ  or  set  of  orgiins,  are  either  not  reg- 
ularly, or  not  Buffickiillj  exercised^  the  organs  wfaoss  operations  are  oe 
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diimrlMd  or  omitted,  raf^  material  mjoiy  ia  a  propordonate  kwaof 
their  capabilities  of  action.  In  some  iDstances,  indeed,  the  derangement 
BO  produced  gives  rise  to  active  disease. 

<  Again,  organs,  when  tbey  are  too  much  exerted,  or  when  their  natur- 
al operations  are  kept  up  beyond  certain  limits,  become  fatigued  and  in- 
capacitated for  the  performance  of  their  wonted  office,  until  by-  repose 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  their  exhausted  nervous  or  vital 
.  enei|;y. 

'  From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  two  principles,  the  mode  in 
which  the  circumstances,  already  enumerated,  prove  influential  in  giv- 
ing a  tendency  to,  or  in  permanently  confirming  inclination  of  the  back- 
bone, may  be  easily  gathered.  Tbey  inteirupt,  or  wholly  prevent  the 
operation  of  one  class  of  muscles  attached  to  the  bony  column  of  the 
back,  and  they  exert  unnaturally,  in  an  injurious  and  protracted  action, 
the  operations  of  a  second  class;  the  effects  resulting  from  which  irregu- 
larities may  be  traced  in  the  following  observations. 

^The  uses  of  the  two  layers  of  muscles  ranged  on  either  side  of  the 
back-bone,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are,  to  keep  that  column  vertical 
or  erect,  t.  €.  upright  from  the  ground,  (in  relation  to  its  lateral  aspect,^ 
when  the  person  is  at  rest ;  and  moreover,  to  enable  it  to  be  bent  at  will 
in  any  requisite  direction  within  given  limits,  and  to  secure  its  return  to 
the  previous  vertical  position.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  these  operations,  it  has  been  explained,  that  these  muscles  exert 
a  kind  of  balancing  power  on  each  individual  bone,  so  as  to  keep  it  pro- 
perly poised  upon  the  one  immediately  beneath  it.  It  is  evident  then, 
that  the  free  and  onimpared  action  of  every  individual  muscle  is  neces- 
sary to  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  vertical  state  of  the  column.' 

Keeping  in  view  the  foregoing  explanation,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  show,  as  Mr.  Duffin  has  well  done,  the  tendency  of  all 
the  restraints  of  modem  female  attire ;  and  to  point  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  restraints  gradually  but  surely  operate  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  body,  and  induce  disease,  in  some  of  its  various 
forms.  But  this  has  already  been  done,  to  some  extent,  on  form- 
er occasions.  It  has  moreover  received  the  attention  of  other 
writers,  and  other  peripdicals.  For  the  present,  then,  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  diseases  which  arise  in  connection  with  schools. 

*  From  the  gradual  and  insidious  manner  in  which  any  deviation  from 
the  natural  position  of  the  spine  takes  place,  the  evil  may  attract  littie  or 
no  notice,  until  such  time  as  it  has  produced  confirmed  deformity.  When 
the  attention  of  parents  is  roused,  the  most  injudicious  treatment,  found- 
ed on  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  is  not  uufrequently 
adopted.  The  remedy  indeed  is  sought  in  an  accumulation  and  more 
rigorous  observance  of  the  very  practices  whence  the  evil  originates,  in  the 
imposition  on  the  part  of  the  governess  and  dancing  master,  of  additional 
restraints  to  be  enforced  by  the  application  of  such  machines  as  bandages, 
unyielding  corsets,  back-boards,  and  perpendicular  backed  chairs. 

*  A  particular  detail  of  the  evidences  of  a  deformity  with  which  almost 
every  one  is  familiar,  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  There  are  few  mothers 
or  teachers  who  have  not  seen  the  **  jutting  shoulder."  The  child  arriv- 
ed at  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  perhaps  at  an  earlier  period,  has  already 
spent  a  twelvenoonth  or  more  at  some  private  seminary,  or  has  been  placed 
under  the  especial  superintendence  of  a  governess  living  m  the  family, 
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whose  sedulous  attentioB  to  the  personal  appearance  and  carriage  of  her 
pupil  is  remarkable ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  governess  or 
school-miBtress,  it  is  observed  that  the  child  is  becoming  crooked.* 

*The  right  shoulder  projects  more  than  is  natural,  and  is^  in  commoo 
parlonce,  said  to  be  **  growing  out.'*  The  course  of  the  central  groove 
of  the  back  deviates  from  a  straight  line ;  a  greater  distance  is  olraerved 
between  a  given  point  of  the  original  perpendicular  spinal  line  and  the 
top  of  the  elevated  shoulder-bone,  than  between  the  same  point  and  the 
corresponding  top  of  that  of  the  left  side.  These  appearances,  together 
with  a  remarkable  prominence  of  the  lower  third  of  the  shoulder-blade 
of  the  distorted  side,  alarm  the  parents,  now  surprised  at  the  extent  to 
which  the  deformity  has  proceeded,  without  having  attracted  much  notice. 

*  The  gait  of  the  young  person  appears  awkward  and  shuffling ;  her 
clothes  cannot  t>e  made  to  sit  well  on  her — they  appear  to  be  drawn  to 
the  right side.f  In  short,  she  is  crooked;  her  back-bone  is  distorted. 
In  a  multitude  of  instances,  even  in  this  early  and  remediable  stage,  ab- 
solute and  permanent  deformity  can  be  prevented  only  by  care  and  at- 
tention of  no  onlinary  kind,  directed  upon  principles  derived  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected.  In  proportion 
as  the  inclination  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  between  the 
shoulders,  nature,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  evil,  and  preserve  the 
the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine ;  these  operate  with  proportionate  power  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  that,  in  confirmed  cases,  there  is,  in  fact,  a  double  curvature 
produced. 

'  As  the  distortion  advances,  a  similar  counterbalancing  power  is  exert* 
ed  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  spine  in  the  neck,  and  a  third,  or  tipper 
curve,  is  then  formed,  so  that  the  spine  presents,  in  fact,  a  serpentine  ap- 
pearance, inclining  to  each  side  alternately.  Tne  ribs,  in  consequence 
of  the  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  deviadng  from  their  true  di- 
rection, partake  of  the  change  instituted.  Finally,  the  basis,  or  pelvis,  on 
which  the  spine  rests,  becoming  involved,  produces  an  inequality  in  the 
size  of  the  nips,  the  contrary  of  that  which  presents  itself  in  the  shoul- 
dem,  and  causes  the  whole  body,  when  viewed  from  behind,  to  appear 
as  if  twisted  on  itself. 

'  When  the  deformity  is  really  ascertained  to  exist,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  system  of  school  discipline  the  child  may  be  pur- 
suing, is  erroneous.  The  parent  should  immediately  take  alarm,  and  a 
different  system,  founded  on  more  scientific  principles,  should  be  adopted. 

*Let  it  not  be  argued  that  the  girl  will  **  outgrow  the  deformity ;"  she 
never  will.  This,  though  a  common,  is  a  very  erroneous  and  dangerous 
notion:  the  parent  who  rests  his  hopes  on  so  fallacious  a  foundation^ 
must  ultimately  be  disappointed.  The  longer  the  deformity  exists,  the 
more  conspicuous  it  is  sure  to  become.' 

Mr.  Duffin  next  shows  the  inefficiency  of  the  dress  maker's 
back-boards  and  stays,  aod  of  the  mechanical  cootrivaDces  and 

*  hut  it  oot  bo  nld  that  theie  remarki  are  inapplicable  to  America  of  to  Ameriean  tcbooli. 
All  the  erilt  here  preaented  nay,  and  aometimes  do  oiiginato  among  naj  and  it  ia  iaspommt  that 
the  fact  should  bo  known. 

t  The  aymptoma  in  the  text  are  thoae  which  denote  inclination  of  the  ipino  to  the  ri^bt  aide. 
But  it  may  be  obeerved,  that  the  obliqoity  does  not,  aa  the  epithet  *  lateral  *  woald  imply,  ioTariaMy 
take  place  to  thrt  4ide  ;  thi«  la  only  the  moat  Trequpnt  direction  it  aaaumes.  The  spine  may  form 
an  incarvatlon  from  behind  forwards,  or  an  excurTatron  in  the  contrary  direction ;  and  i 
these  varieties  are  conp^cated  wiUi  eacli  oUier. 
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manipulations  of  tbe  waking  maid ;  and  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  they  only  aggravate  the  mischief  which  they  proposed  to 
cure.  He  adverts,  particularly,  to  a  prevailing  custom  in  England, 
of  binding  over  the  projecting  shoulder  a  piece  of  lead,  concealed 
under  the  dress. 

Nowhere  is  the  wisdom  of  the  old  maxim,  that  *  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,'  more  obvious  than  it  is  here.  Indeed,  preven- 
tion  is  everything ;  because  cure — ultimate,  complete,  perma- 
nent cure,  when  deformity  is  once  produced-— can  hardly  be^  ex- 
pected.— ^The  means  of  prevention  are  various.  Some  of  them 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  make  a  few  more 
extracts,  in  regard  to  certain  errors  and  erroneous  attempts  at  pre- 
vention. 

'Much  time  is  unnecessarily  taken  up  in  female  seminaries  in  unskU- 
fid  attempts  to  prevent,  and  efforts  generally  unavailing  to  correct  defor- 
mities of  the  person.  Days  and  weeks  are  expended  in  this  manner,  and 
it  may  truly  be  said  needlessly.  For  were  the  system  of  physical  disci- 
pline founded  upon  a  different  principle,  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
anticipate  any  evil ;  and  cases  would  rarely  present  themselves,  requiring 
correction  by  any  but  natural  means.' 

*t^omparatively  fe^w  who  undertake  the  early  instruction  of  females 
know  anything  of  the  principles  of  physical  education.  There  is  a  beaten 
course  which,  it  may  be  said,  they  mechanically  pursue,  without  ever 
once  thinking  of  investij^ating  its  ultimate  influence  on  the  natural  oper- 
ations of  the  delicate  and  irritable  parts  which  compose  our  system.  In- 
deed, they  are  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  instituting  such  inquiry; 
it  is  deemed  the  province  of  the  physiologist ;  all  they  can  understand  is 
tbe  present  apparent  irood. 

*ii  is  not  by  these  hints  intended  to  convey  any  censure  on  the  igno- 
rance of  teachers  and  sufierintendents  in  this  respect,  because  not  only  is 
the  subject  one  of  acknowledged  difficulty  to  all  those  who  have  ever 
troubled  themselves  to  investigate  it,  but  it  is  one  that  the  general  course 
of  the  preparatory  studies  of  even  those  designedly  educated  for  teach- 
ers does  not  lead  them  to  inquire  into.' 

The  omission  of  physiological  studies  here  adverted  to  is  a  most 
serious  evil ;  and  one  which  is  every  day  producing  the  most  la- 
mentable consequences.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  conclusions  to 
which  Mr.  Duffin  arrives ;  and  while  with  him  we  would  not  cen- 
tre the  ignorance  of  teachers  in  this  respect,  since  most  of  them 
have  had  no  opportunities  of  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  we  do  most  earnestly  entreat  every  teacher  to  use  all  means 
in  his  power  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  subject  so  indis- 
pensable :  and  we  call  upon  all  who  are  instructing  or  directing 
the  instructiot)  of  the  young,  to  make  immediate  provision  for  pre- 
venting the  same  ignorance  of  themselves  which  has  fallen  on 
past  generations,  from  being  entailed  on  the  future. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  one  more  extract,  and  a  few 
accompanying  remarks.    Tbe  writer  was  speaking  ipgre  particular-* 
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ly  of  errors  in  relation  to  the  physical  management  of  what  in 
Great  Britain  are  technically  denominated  ^nishif^  Sdioob ; 
but  his  remarks  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  no  small  number 
of  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

*  Unfortunately,  the  conductors  of  elementary  schools,  taking  into  con- 
sideration only  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  compendiouB  system 
purEiued  in  the  finishing  eBtaldishtneuts,  are  every  day  approaching  more 
and  more  to  the  intense  exertion  required  by  that  system. 

*  They  fbricet  the  difierence  in  the  age  and  understanding  of  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  they  wish  to  produce  similar  efiTects,  and  they  know  not^ 
that  they  are  operating  upon  a  frame-irork  of  bones,  divided  into  at  Itasi 
three  times  the  number  of  pieces  that  compose  it  when  arrived  at  the  aduU 
age,  and  which  at  present  are  very  loosely  connected  together.  Every  long 
bone  in  the  body  consists  of  three  separate  pieces  in  the  child,  and  these 
do  not  unite  perfectly  till  the  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  or  in  certain  habits^ 
even  the  twentieth  year.  Few  tearhers  have  any  conception  how  much 
the  nntural  growth  is  impeded  hy  excess  of  study  ;  and  as  the  addUianai 
encroachments  that  each  instructress  makes  upon  the  time  of  recreation 
is  not  very  great,  they  are  not  likely  to  observe  much  difierence  lietween 
their  own  method  and  that  of  others,  as  far  as  regards  the  preservation 
of  health.  When,  however,  the  spine  gives  way,  there  is  always  a  voice 
in  readiness  to  pronounce  it  the  effect  of  hereditary  dbease.' 

This  charging  the  consequences  of  our  own  errors  on  others,  is 
very  common.  No  small  portion  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  evils  which  fall  to  our  lot,  are  the  consequen* 
ces  of  our  ignorance,  our  neglect,  or  our  folly.  And  yet  how  sel- 
dom do  we  regard  it  so !  How  seldom  do  we  practically  admit 
that  every  man  is  the  *  artificer  of  his  own  fortune,'  physically, 
as  well  as  in  a  civil  or  a  pecuniary  point  of  view?  And  when  the 
tnith  has  been  admitted  by  parents  and  teachers,  how  seldom  has 
it  moved  them  to  corresponding  exertions  in  behalf  of  those  whom 
God  has  delivered  to  thein  charge  to  ^  train  in  the  way  they  should 
go!' 


CONNECTION  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THE  BRAIN. 

(Extracted  from  Combe'i  Phjiiology.) 

Ax  a  period  when  active  philanthropists  are  so  frequently 
obliged  to  remit  their  efforts  or  abahdon  them  ahogether,  and  when 
there  is  more  demand  than  ever  for  vigorous  laborers  in  the  field 
of  benevolence,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  those  who 
still  retain  the  power  of  action,  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  bj. 
the  proper  care  of  the  body — ^that  in  claiming  for  the  intellect  su- 
periority to  bodily  wants,  or  infirmities^  they  may  only  prepare  the 
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way  for  its  entire  ruin.  With  this  yiew^  we  introduce  from  a  re-» 
cent  periodical  the  following  account  of  the  views  expressed  on 
this  subject  in  Combe's  admirable  work  on  Physiology. 

The  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  brain,  with  the  recip- 
rocal influence  exerted  upon  each  other,  both  in  health  and  disorderi 
is  beautifully  illustrated.  The  author  points  out  the  evils  attending 
mental  inactivity,  instancing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  retired  merchants 
and  officers ;  and  adverts  to  the  mischievous  consequences  of  exces- 
sive mental  exertion,  exemplifying  it  by  a  reference  to  precocious 
children,  industrious  students,  and  individualizing  many  of  our  most 
celebrated  scientific  and  literary  stars.  We  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
tracting the  following  passage  from  page  300,  as  we  have  felt  its 
force,  and  observed  many  living  monuments  of  its  truth.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  frequency  of  fever  accompanying  an  over-excited  and 
consequently  exhausted  brain,  he  says — 

<  Nervous  disease  from  excessive  mental  labor  and  exaltation  of 
feeling,  sometimes  shows  itself  in  another  form.  From  neglecting 
proper  intervals  of  rest,  the  vascular  excitement  of  the  brain,  which 
always  accompanies  activity  of  mind,  has  never  time  to  subside,  and 
a  restless  irritability  of  temper  and  disposition  comes  on,  attended 
with  sleeplessness  and  anxiety,  for  which  no  external  cause  can  be 
assigned.  The  symptoms  gradually  become  aggravated,  the  diges- 
tive functions  give  way,  nutrition  is  impaired,  and  a  sense  of  wretch- 
edness is  constantly  present,  which  often  leads  to  attempts  at  suicide. 
While  all  this  is  going  on,  however,  the  patient  will  talk  or  transact 
business  with  perfect  propriety  and  accuracy,  and  no  stranger  can 
discover  anything  amiss.  But,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  intimate 
friend  and  physician,  the  havoc  made  upon  the  mind  becomes  appa- 
rent; and,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  terminates  in  derangement,  palsy, 
apoplexy,  fever,  suicide,  or  permanent  weakness.' 

Our  author  especially  insists  on  the  necessity  of  moderation  in 
mental  exertion  in  advanced  years;  he  says — 'We  must  learn  to 
wait  for  what  the  brain  is  willing  to  give,  and  allow  it  to  work  at  its 
own  time ;  to  attempt  to  force  it  is  to  weaken  it  to  no  purpose,  Asa 
practical  illustration  of  its  truth,  the  fate  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  thus 
described : 

*  In  the  vigor  of  manhood,'  says  Dr.  Combe,  *  few  ever  wrote  so 
much  or  with  greater  ease.  But  when,  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  ad- 
versity forced  him  to  unparalleled  exertion,  the  organic  waste  could 
not  be  repaired ;  morbid  irritability  became  the  substitute  of  healthy 
power,  and  he  perished  by  that  brain  which  had  served  him  so  faith- 
fully and  efficiently.' 

Weber,  Romilly,  Gretry,  Newton,  and  Davy,  are  named  in  cor- 
roboration. To  this  list  we  will  add  the  names  of  Canning,  Castle- 
reagh,  Whitbread,  Byron,  and  Shelley.  Other  examples  are  daily 
occurring  in  less  distinguished  characters,  and  we  can  call  to  our 
mind  many  within  our  own  observation  where  life  has  been  shorten- 
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ed,  health  niiiied,  prpepecto  blighted,  and  the  mind  loal  by  prem»' 
ture  and  excessive  intellectual  exertion. 

Among  the  many  roles  for  mental  exercise,  the  Doctor,  in  men* 
tioning  the  best  time  for  mental  exertion,  says — 

'  Nature  has  allotted  the  darkness  of  the  night  for  repose  and  the 
restoration  by  sleep  of  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  body  and  mind. 
If  study  or  composition  be  ardently  engaged  in  towards  that  period 
of  the  day,  the  increased  action  in  the  brain  which  always  accompa- 
nies activity  of  mind  requires  a  long  time  to  subside ;  and  if  the  in- 
dividual be  of  an  irritable  habit,  he  will  be  sleepless  for  hours,  or 
perhaps  tormented  by  unpleasant  dreams.  If,  nevertheless,  the  prac- 
tice be  continued,  the  want  of  refreshing  repose  will  ultimately  in- 
duce a  state  of  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  approaching  to  in- 
sanity. It  is,  therefore,  of  great  advantage  to  engage  in  severer 
studies  early  in  the  day,  and  devote  the  two  or  three  hours  preced- 
ingbed-time  to  light  reading,  music,  or  amusing  conversation.' 

This  role  we  conceive  to  be  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  undergo  much  mental  labor.  How  seldom  is  it  acted 
on  by  literary  men  !  The  quiet  of  night  is  generally  chosen  ;  and, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  midnight  oil  is  expended,  and  morning  re- 
laxation  is  confined  to  the  mattress  and  pillow. 
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The  superQciality  frequently  complained  of  in  Female  Educa- 
tion, is  not  always,  perhaps  not  most  frequently,  the  fault  of  the 
teachers.  It  results,  rather,  from  the  narrow  views  of  parents,  who 
expect  an  education  to  be  completed  in  a  few  months ;  or  from  that 
miserable  haste  to  thrust  forward  the  young  into  life,  which  char- 
acterizes our  country  peculiarly,  and  wliich  prevents  most  of  our 
young  men  from  attaining  that  thorough  knowledge  and  high  emi- 
nence in  their  profession,  to  which  their  talents  are  fully  adequate. 
The  following  letter  contains  a  just  rebuke  to  those  who  destroy 
half  the  usefulness  of  our  female  schools  by  ill-judged  impatience. 

'  Marietta  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  villages,  perhaps,  in  our  state^ 
Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  school  was  commenced  there  in  which 
was  a  department  for  young  ladies,  and  one  also  for  young  men. 
No  matter  at  present  by  what  progressive  steps  the  change  took 
place,  but  now  a  flourishing  college  is  there,  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred students,  and  a  female  seminary  with  thirty  pupils.  The  latter, 
for  I  had  in  mind  to  speak  particularly  of  this  alone,  has  in  it,  as 
teachers,  two  accomplished  young  ladies,  who  instruct  in  the  Eng- 
lish branches  commonly  taught  in  the  higher  order  of  schools  for 
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jonmg  ladies.  There  is  also  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  French,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  competent  person  is  to  commence  soon  to  give 
lessons  in  perspective  or  linear  drawing.  Another  instructs  those 
who  wish,  in  instrumental  music.  But  the  seminary  is  already  be* 
fore  the  public,  and  needs  not  my  commendation.*  The  facts  I 
wbhed  to  mention  are  these.  This  institution  has  been  in  operation 
about  five  years  ;  not  far  from  two  hundred  have  in  this  time  been 
pupils ;  about  one  hundred  have  not  remained  more  than  six  months ; 
between  fifty  and  sixty  have  remained  one  year.  Six  have  continue 
ed  two  years,  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  as  long  as  three  years. 
The  remainder,  about  thirty,  are  either  now  scholars,  or  they  re* 
mained  in  the  school  less  than  a  year.     Let  us  look  at  this  again. 

Seminary  in  operation  five  years. 

Number  continued  3  years,  ....  2 

"        2     *'  .        .        .  6 

"  •*         1  year,    ....  50—60 

"  "        6  months,    ...  100 

«  <<        less  than  a  year,       .        .  30—40 

Whole  number,  about     .         .  200 

A  corresponding  statement  for  Steubenville  Female  Seminary  is 
this ;  not  taking  into  account  the  present  term. 

Seminary  in  operation  about  six  years. 

Number  continued  4—5  years,      ...         .5 

3—4       "     ....        8 

««  «        2—3       "        .        .         .        .20 

"         1—2      "     .        .        .        .30 

i       "         .         .        .  157 

Whole  number  during  the  time,  about      220 

'  Allowance  must  be  made  for  a  few  who,  when  they  entered  the 
schools,  were  somewhat  advanced  in  their  studies,  and  for  such  as 
are  now  pursuing  them  elsewhere.  But  if  Steubenville  Seminary  is 
a  fair  specimen  from  which  to  form  a  judgment,  the  number  of  the 
former  is  small,  as  only  eight  have  completed  the  course  prescribed 
in  the  school.     Degrees  are  conferred  in  this  seminary. 

*  Here  is  a  list  af  stuilies  pursued  at  the  Marietta  Female  Semloary.  The 
course  is  quite  similar  at  Steubenville. 

■TUDIXa. 

Such  branches  aa  Orthography,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  and  Composition,  are  deemed  essentially  important.  Among  other 
studies  pursued,  and  which  are  regarded  as  requisite  to  a  good  education,  are 
Modern  and  Ancient  History,  Natural  Pbilawphy,  Astronomy,  Cbemistr}',  Bot- 
any, Study  of  (he  Mind,  Puliticai  Economy,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Natural  Theology^ 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Algebra,  Drawing. 

An  opportunity  will  also  be  preaented  for  the  study  of  French,  under  a  dMn* 
guished  French  teacher. 
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*  What  is  the  conclttsion  ?  Why,  not  that  these  schools  do  not 
furnish  good  advantages,  nor  that  higher  advantages  will  not  be  fur- 
nished, when  there  are  those  who  will  accept  them ;  but  that  there  is 
a  shameful  apathy  in  the  community  on  the  subject  of  Female  Edu- 
cation. In  one  of  these  schools,  one*half  of  those  who  have  entered, 
left  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  sis  months ;  in  the  other,  nearly 
three-fourths ;  and  this^too,  in  a  town  of  4000  or  5000  inhabitants, 
furnishing  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  school,  in 
whose  case  no  unusual  expense  of  boarding  is  necessary ! 

'Now  if  there  are  no  reasons  in  the  case  of  females  for  thmt 
mental  discipline  which  is  regarded  as  important  in  males,  then  there 
is  an  apology  for  this.  But  if  there  are,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
some  systematic  arrangement  of  studies,  so  as  to  develope  most  suc- 
cessfully the  various  powers  of  the  mind,  is  highly  important  to  ef- 
fect such  discipline,  where  are  our  female  colleges  furnishing  a  reg- 
ular classical  course  in  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  ?  This  practice  of  rich  parents  sending  their  daughters  five 
or  six  months  to  a  boarding  school  to  complete  an  education,  is  sheer 
trifling.  A  miserable  setting  out  this  for  the  wife  of  one  who  cares 
more  for  intellectual  furniture  than  for  the  mahogany  which  orna- 
ments his  parlor  or  dining-room  ! ' 
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(Commonietlad  for  th«  Annali  of  Bdoo«tioa«) 


[The  following  \a  from  lucb  a  source  that  the  utmost  reliance  nmy  be  placed 
on  the  statements.  We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  painful  a^  the 
task  may  be,  it  in  necesBary  lo  probe  the  wound  effectually,  before  it  can  be  heal- 
ed from  the  bottom.  It  is  from  a  conviction  of  this  necessity  alone  that  we  feel 
ourselves  justifipd  in  admitting  these  strictures  on  Ameiican  schools.  From  a 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  concerned,  however,  we  have  omitted  all  names 
of  persons  and  places.] 

M^.  Editor  : — ^When  I  consider  that  the  *  Annals '  is  now 
giving,  in  no  small  degree,  and  will  contintie  to  give,  a  standard 
of  education  to  those  who  shall  fill  our  places,  when  wc  have  fin- 
ished our  labors  and  departed  to  other  abodes,  I  have  much  hesi- 
tation and  doubt  in  regard  to  writing  for  your  columns ;  fearing 
that  my  imperfect  sketches  are  taking  the  place  of  more  enduring 
materials.  But  as  you  have  requested  me  to  write,  I  send  this  ; 
and  if  you  think  my  efforts  will  aid  the  great  cause  in  which  you 
labor,  1  will  gladly  give  all  that  my  other  engagements  will  permit* 

Were  it  in  the  power  of  individuals  who  ardently  desire  a  re- 
form in  our  schools,  to  go  forward  like  Lord  Brougham  without 
exposing  defects,  and  bnng  everything  relating  to  education  to  a 
proper  standard,  then  might  tlie  exposures  that  must  necessarily 
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take  place  with  us  b  regard  to  our  schook,  before  active  efforts 
can  be  called  forth  in  behalf  of  common  education,  be  omitted. 
But  when  it  is  found  important  and  even  highly  necessary  to  show 
the  p^ple  the  bad  state  of  their  schools,  before  they  will  awake 
to  their  real  wants,  we  must  resort  to  means  in  accomplishing 
what  is  desirable,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  un- 
called for,  and  which  now  cannot  be  pleasant  to  the  philanthropbc 
or  christian.  As  our  government  is  now  constituted,  where  the 
PEOPLE  rule,  evils  in  any  part  of  the  social  system  must  be  fully 
brought  to  light,  before  it  will  be  felt  that  a  remedy  is  really  need-* 
ed.  With  this  view  of  things,  I  present  an  account  of  what  I 
have  lately  witnessed,  and  what  may  also  be  witnessed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  New  England. 

In  one  of  the  large  commercial  towns  of  ^he  most  enlightened 
part  of  our  country,  not  long  since,  I  had  an  oppcHtunity  of  vis' ting 
the  grammar  schools  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  of  them,  I 
found  their  character  such  as  to  do  no  honor  to  the  ^  land  of  the 
Pilgrims.'  In  a  town  where  the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection — ^where  literary  institutions  of  the  high- 
er orders,  in  some  respects  deservedly  celebrated,  are  found*— 
where  wealth,  firora  all  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from  foreign 
climes,  flows  in  abundance — and  where  churches,  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Creator,  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  at  almost 
every  turn — ^to  find  such  schook  in  thk  age  of  the  worid,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  every  one  who  desires  the 
improvemoit  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  common  schook  are  no  more  improved 
m  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  may  be  the  fact,  that 
here  are  many  private  schook,  (not  the  best,  however,)  to  which 
the  more  opulent  citizens  send  their  children.  Hence  those  who 
might  do  much  towards  the  reform  of  common  schook,  do  nothings 
1l>ecause  they  have  no  immediate  interest  in  those  institutions. 
Thus  the  most  important  of  all  the  grades  of  our  schools,  k  left 
chiefly  to  the  management  of  those  whose  means,  provided  they 
were  dkposed  to  aid  improvement,  do  not  allow  them  to  do  in  be- 
half of  the  young  what  k  really  needed.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  subject  of  private  seminaries,  and  their  influence  on  the  public 
schook,  should  demand  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  it  has  yet 
received. 

The  general  system  of  the  schook,  in  the  place  referred  to, 
I  do  not  intend  to  describe — I  merely  state  what  I  saw.  I  will 
just  observe,  however,  that  the  number  of  pupik  in  each  of  the 
grammar  schook  k  from  eighty  to  one  hundred. 

The  first  school  that  I  vkited,  from  the  fiict,  that  parents  took 
little  or  no  interest  b  the  improvement  of  their  children--*4>eliev« 
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mg  that  ^  ofM  teaeher  is  ahtmt  as  good  as  another ^^  wherever  he 
may  be  found-— was  not  such  as  it  aught  to  be,  nor  such  asr  the 
teacher,  under  other  circumstances,  would  make  it ;  still,  in  its 
general  character,  it  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the  others,  I  will 
say  nothing  of  what  I  witnessed. 

In  going  to  another,  (it  was  a  rainy  day  and  fewer  scholars 
were  present  than  usual,)  nearly  the  first  remark  which  the  teacher 
made  in  regard  to  the  school,  was  the  following :— '  1  am  always 
glad  to  have  rain;  for  then  I  donH  have  so  many  scholars/ 
What,  thought  I,  can  be  your  ideas  of  a  teacher^s  duty  1  If  yoar 
scholars  are  classed,  and  you  rightly  manage  your  classes,  how  can 
you  desire  that  a  solitary  individual  should  be  absent.  Theie 
must  be  a  direct  loss  to  that  pupil,  and  he  certainly  cannot  be  so 
well  prepared  to-morrow  to  go  on  with  his  class  as  he  would  be 
had  he  been  present  to-day ;  for  every  day  of  absence  renders  the 
mind  less  prepared  for  its  duties  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  And 
you  cannot  be  more  fond  than  teachers  in  general  of  the  trouble 
that  must  arise  from  the  scholar's  not  knowing  '  his  place  ;'  nor 
ean  your  own  extra  efforts  to  enable  him  to  keep  that  place  be 
put  forth  with  any  pleasure.  Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  charitable,  and  suppose  that  you  have  no  classes. 

A  remaik  was  made  relative  to  the  attendance  of  small  chil- 
dren at  school — ^tbat  many  parents  sent  there  little  ones,  not  that 
they  might  ^  learn  anything,'  but  to  keep  them  <  out  of  the  way.' 
The  teacher  replied^— ^  Oh,  yes,  we  have  small  children  that  we 
send  to  school,  because  they  are  too  much  trouble  at  home.  We 
do  n't  expect  them  to  learn  anything/  If  a  teacher  will  make 
such  a  remark,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  many  who  seem 
not  to  lenow  why  their  children  go  to  schooll 

I  heard  some  of  the  pupils  read  firom  Pierpont's  National  Read- 
er ;  and  from  their  manner  of  reading,  I  was  almost  lead  to  conclude 
that  they  did  not '  learn  anything.'  They  appeared  to  attach  lit- 
tle or  no  meaning  to  what  they  read.  Each  individual,  whatever 
the  length  of  an  article  might  be,  read  it  all.  There  was  such  an 
indistinct,  low  mumbling  of  words,  that  I  obtained  but  few  ideas 
from  what  was  passing  over  the  lips  of  the  reader ;  and  in  the 
whole  exeroise,  there  was  evidently  very  little  of  mental  activity. 
The  articles  read  (and  this  was  evidently  one  reason  of  the  bad 
reading)  were  above  the  capacity  of  the  reader.  Some  pieces  of 
poetry — the  best  English  poetry — ^were  passed  over,  when  the 
teacher  remaiked,  '  I  can 't  bear  to  hear  them  (his  pupils)  read 
poetry — ^I  wish  there  was  none  in  the  book.  They  read  it  so 
badly  that  they  spoil  it.'  What  would  not  be  spoiled  under  such 
ciicumstances?  for  chUdren,  igncrant  and  without  mental  cEseipEney 
were  attempting  to  read  the  ^aw^ts  ^  JuU  grm/m  men  of  h^y 
oulUvated  ma^  \ 
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After  this,  I  went  to  another  school.  The  room,  in  its  general 
aspect,  was  gloomy  and  unpleasant.  It  had  been  arranged  for  the 
monitorial  system,  but  for  want  of  suitable  monitors,  this  system 
was  not  then  pursued.  The  scholars,  seated  or  standing  in  groups 
in  various  parts  of  the  house,  were  studying  their  spelling  lessons 
aloud.  There  was  noise  and  confusion  in  every  quarter,  and  this, 
varied  at  intervals  by  the  teacher's  hasty  call  to  some  boy  or  girl 
on  account  of  too  Itmd  studying,  continued  for  about  half  an  hour. 

After  this  preparation,  came  the  spelling,  and  it  was  truly  the 
'  old  system  ;  for  when  one  happened  to  gu^ss  the  right  orthog- 
raphy of  some  of  those  '  Jong*  words  in  their  long  lines,'  he  went 
^  up.'  An  exercise  in  arithmetic  succeeded  that  of  spelling.  The 
teacher  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  circular  seats,  to 
hear  a  class  in  the  North  American  Arithmetic,  first  part — a  book 
which,  if  properly  studied,  would  do  much  for  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  young.  The  questions  passed  in  order  around  the 
class ;  and  m  the  exercbe,  there  was,  as  in  spelling,  a  going  '  up.' 

I  give  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  instructor's  manner  of 
teaching  mental  arithmetic.  He  asked  one  of  the  class — How  many 
are  7  and  4  ? — ^but  as  the  child  failed  in  answering  it,  he  passed 
it  round  the  class.  It  was  truly  diverting  both  to  see  and  hear  the 
teacher,  as  he  rapidly  sent  the  question  from  one  to  another. 
With  quick  motions  and  odd  positions  of  the  head  which  words 
cannot  well  exhibit,  he  caused  that  question  to  go  the  ^  rovnds ' 
several  times,  and  so  suddenly  did  he  call  on  each  one,  that  no 
time  was  allowed  them  to  think  ;  hence,  their  minds  were  utterly 
confused.  A  class  in  written  arithmetic  succeeded  the  one  just 
mentioned  ;  and  here  the  '  old  system '  was  once  more  brought  to 
view.  The  class  was  drawn  up  and  placed  ^  on  high,'  so  that  the 
boys  and  girls  sat  on  a  long  desk,  and  rested  their  leet  on  the  seat 
before  them.  The  class  had  their  '  sums '  on  slates,  but  the  man- 
ner of  explanation  was  such  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  tan- 
gible ideas  firom  what  they  were  doing  ;  and  so  I  am  unable  to 
state  what  was  really  the  mode  of  teaching  this  branch. 

On  the  followmg  morning  I  went  to  a  fourth  school.  Here  was 
a  house  in  an  elevated  situation,  where  the  pupils  could  enjoy  a 
good  atmosphere.  The  room  was  large  and  airy,  and,  had  the 
seats  and  desks  been  differently  constructed  and  arranged,  the 
room  itself  might  have  been  a  pleasant  resort  for  the  young.  The 
general  management  of  the  school  was  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned.  The  exercises  witnessed  were  reading  and  spelling — 
a  description  of  which  would  be  similar  to  those  ahready  given. 
Long  articles  were  read,  and  apparently  without  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  From  the  teacher's  harsh  manner  of 
speaking, and  his  treatment  of  some  kittle  ones' — striking  them 
*42 
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on  the  head,  and  the  like — ^I  could  form  no  vejy  favorable  view^ 
of  the  moral  management  of  the  school. 

Subsequently  to  all  this,  I  went  to  a  fifth  house,  where  a  large 
number  of  pupils  usually  assembled ;  but,  at  that  time,  the  neigh- 
boring fields  and  pastures,  possessing  greater  attractions  than  the 
school-room,  had  drawn  away  many  of  them  for  a  summer  ram- 
ble. For  about  half  an  hour  the  scholars  present  were  engaged 
in  writing.  A  description  of  this  exercise  would  be  similar  to  that 
which  should  portray  the  same  exercise  as  exhibited  in  those 
country  schools  of  New  England,  into  which  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement had  not  yet  entered — where  the  teacher  sits  in  bis 
chair,  and  attends  to  his  pupils  as  they  are  continually  coming  for- 
ward with  *  bad  pens.'  The  teacher  would  fi^quently  speak  in 
harsh,  unpleasant  tones,  and  call  out  f5*oni  their  seats  the  boys 
and  girls,  whenever  any  appeared  to  be  out  of  order.  Those 
who  were  called  out,  stood  in  the  passage  between  the  desks,  and 
as  often  as  the  teacher^s  eye  was  turned  from  them,  there  was 
more  disorder  than  when  they  were  in  their  seats. 

The  teacher  resorted  to  'snapping  his  finger'  against  the  heads 
of  his  younger  pupils.  This  was  one  mode  of  correction  ;  and 
another  was,  to  pull  boys  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

Reading  and  spelling  succeeded  the  writing.  This  was  like  the 
other  exercises.  I  was  unable  to  hear  much  that  was  passed 
over,  from  the  low  and  indistinct  utterance.  The  spelling,  for  the 
most  part,  was  like  that  of  the  other  schools.  It  had,  however, 
one  'peculiarity^  and  this  was,  that  the  teacher  would  give  out  a 
word  to  one  individual,  before  that  which  had  been  to  another 
could  be  heard — ^a  peculiarity  by  no  means  worthy  of  imitation. 
This  was  the  end  of  my  visits  ;  for  I  was  hastily  called  from  the 
place,  and  was  thus  hindered  from  visiting  the  primary  schools,  as 
I  had  intended  to  do. 

Here  then  is  an  outline — and  one  too  without  exaggeration — of 
the  general  management  of  the  grammar  schoob  of  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  this  enlightened  region  !  and  one  of  the  first  in 
its  own  state.  It  is  truly  uninviting ;  but  if  this  outline  were 
filled  up,  what  would  it  then  present  ?  No  redeeming  features,  I 
greatly  fear.  Yet  if  such  is  the  state  of  scliools  in  one  of  the 
most  highly  favored  towns  of  a  state,  what  can  be  expected,  firom 
the  smaller  and  less  favored  viUages  and  widely  extended  town- 
ships? 
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SHALL  COMMON  SCHOOLS   B£  ABOLISHED? 

(For  the  Annah  cyf  EdnciitioD.) 

SWe  would  not  be  understood  as  assenting  to  all  the  views  of  the  writer  of  the 
owing  article.  We  are  willing,  however,  tliat  be  should  be  heard,  and  caDP 
not  but  hope  that  what  ie  said  will  prove  the  means  of  eliciting  the  remarks  of 
otlior  writers  on  the  same  important  subject.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^We  occasionally  hear  it  said  that  many  of  the 
common,  or  as  they  are  often  called,  district  schools  of  this  country, 
conducted  as  they  are  at  present,  are  so  far  from  doibg  good,  that 
they  are  worse  than  none,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  But  can 
this  be  so  ?  Is  it  indeed  true  that  these  little  seminaries — substi- 
tutes, as  they  are  designed  to  be,  for  the  parental  home — ^are  be- 
coming the  nurseries  of  vice,  and  a  public  nuisance  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  charge  in  question  has  ever  been 
made  against  our  district  schools  as  a  whole.  No  person,  in  his 
sober  senses,  would  probably  go  so  far  as  that.  It  is  perfectly  , 
well  known,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  so  far  as  the  social  and  moral 
habits  of  our  people  are  elevated  above  those  of  most  other  na- 
tions, it  is  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  superiority  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  as  they  have  existed  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
They  are  particular  schools  only, — and,  at  most,  the  schools  of 
particular  sections  of  our  country, — that  have  come  under  this 
heavy  censure. 

But  what  is  the  evidence  that  any  of  our  schools  have  become 
the  nurseries  of  vice  ?  Some  of  the  proofs  commonly  adduced 
are  as  follows. 

1.  The  Bible,  which  was  formerly  read  in  every  school,  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  excluded  ;  and  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  unpopular.  Some  object  to  its  style  as  improper 
for  reading  lessons ;  others  are  afraid  it  will  somehow  or  other 
have  a  sectarian  influence ;  and  others  still  believe,  or  affect  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  familiar  use  of  it  among  children  in  common  schools, 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  respect  for  its  sacred  character. 

The  sincerity  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  object  to  the  style 
and  sectarian  tendency  of  the  Bible,  will  not  probably  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  rather  unfortimate  for  those  who  make  the  third 
objection,  that  some  of  them  are  known  by  their  intimate  friends  to 
reject  the  Bible,  altogether.  Indeed,  whether  these  persons  be 
found  among  parents,  teachers,  committees,  or  visitors,  they  are, 
almost  to  a  man,  among  the  foremost  in  the  expression  of  their 
fears,  that  if  the  Bible  is  permitted  to  retain  its  former  place  in 
our  schools,  the  rising  generatbn  will  be  seriously  injured.* 

*^  I  am  far  from  ityliig  that  Itaere  are  no  oxeeptionaio  tba  thith  of  this  remark ; 
for  I  doubt  not  that  a  few  may  be  found  who  are  among  the  real  frienda  of  the 
Bible,  and  who  yet  think  it  ought  not  to  be  read  in  clasaei  in  common  school*. 
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2.  The  old  method  of  Catechising  is  becoming  unfiishionable, 
and  nothing  is  substituted  in  its  place.  Did  the  teacher  read  and 
explain  a  portion  of  Scripture  every  day,  or  even  every  week,  af- 
ter the  manner  sometimes  adopted  in  some  of  our  Bible  classes, 
this,  it  is  said,  might  be  a  partial — perhaps  a  complete — substitute 
for  catechisms  or  formularies.  Or  if  he  were  in  the  daily  or  hour-» 
ly  habit  of  moralizing  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  evil 
would  be  more  tolerable. 

8.  Prater,  once  the  custom  in  school,  either  night  or  morning 
or  both,  is  now,  in  many  places,  wholly  omitted.  Even  if  the  teach- 
er himself  and  his  pupils  were  all  in  its  favor,  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  place  would  not  tolerate  it.  Committees,  we  are  told,  as 
well  as  boards  of  visitors,  are  in  many  places  chosen  almost  wholly 
with  a  reference  to  their  views  on  these  points, — ^I  mean  the  use 
of  the  Bible,  catechisms  and  prayers ;  and  if  a  single  individual 
of  a  different  character  is  sometimes  selected,  it  is  either  to  save 
appearances,  or  because  one  person  cannot  easily  succeed  m  ruling 
the  whole  board  ;  or  for  both  reasons. 

4.  Another  proof  often  brought  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
our  schools  are  becoming  the  nurseries  of  vice,  is  the  well  known 
fact,  that  in  some  of  them  children  acquire  bad  habits — habits 
which  they  would  not  have  accquired  at  their  homes.  Such  are 
the  habits  of  telling  falsehoods,  using  profane  or  vulgar  language, 
and  being  idle,  indolent,  or  quarrelsome. 

5.  Another  reason  given  to  show  that  common  schools  are  con- 
sidered worse  than  none,  is,  that  those  who  are  able,  usually  take 
their  children  away  from  them,  and  send  them  to  the  select  school, 
or  the  academy. 

Now,  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  Ekiitor,  it  appears  to  me  that  al- 
though every  one  of  these  proofs  may  be  found  to  exist,  and  if  so, 
have  great  weight,  they  yet  prove  nothing  against  the  mass  of  our 
schools.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Bible,  or  prayer,  is  yet  exclud- 
ed from  the  majority  of  our  schools,  at  least  by  design ;  nor  even 
fix>m  a  respectable  minority  of  them.  And  if  it  were  so,  I  would 
fain  hope  that  the  teachers  of  these  schools — correct  in  their  de- 
portment and  moral  habits  as  they  usually  are,  at  least  in  New 
ikigland — do  not  fail  to  teach  the  Bible  to  their  pupib  by  that 
most  efficacious  of  all  lessons,  a  good  living  example ;  and  that  if 
they  do  not  actually  pray  in  school,  they  are  men  of  prayer  in 
their  closets ;  and  that  they  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  a  divine 
blessing  on  those  who  are  committed  to  their  charge. 

But  suppose  that  everything  above  stated  were  true.  Suppose 
the  Bible,  and  catechisms,  and  prayer,  and  everything  of  a  di* 
rectly  religious  kind  were  excluded.  Suppose  that  teachers,  male 
and  female,  did  not  even  live  before  their  pupils  in  the  spirit  of 
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the  Bible  and  of  prayer.  Suppose  that  all  our  schools  were  really 
becoming  nurseries  of  vice  and  irveligion  ;  and  those  who  have 
the  means  of  sending  their  children  elsewhere,  were  all  doing  sOy 
as  some  of  them  indeed  are  ;— admitting,  I  say,  ail  this  to  be  true 
^-yet  what  shall  be  done  ?  Shall  common  schools  and  the  com« 
mon  school  system  be  given  up  ? 

Give  it  up !  Give  up  what?  The  bulwark  of  our  freedom,  and, 
next  to  our  religion,  the  source  of  all  our  privileges?  That  which 
bas  made  our  land  what  it  is,  the  glory  of  all  lands  ?  That  which 
has  given  sterile  New  England  a  name  and  a  place  among  the 
happiest  regions  u|K>n  which  the  sun  ever  shone  ? 

Give  up  what?  The  only  schools  to  which  three-fourths  of  our 
children  now  gain,  or  can  soon  gain  access  ?  The  schools  where 
even  three-fourths  of  some  of  our  state  legislators  receive,  and  are 
likely  for  some  time  to  continue  to  receive,  all  the  instruction,  save 
that  of  the  family  and  the  Sabbath  school,  which,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  they  can  ever  obtain  ?  The  schools— the  onlr 
schools — ^where  the  children  of  all  classes  meet  on  the  same  level, 
and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ?  The  schools,  and  the  system  of 
scbook,  on  which  are  suspended,  under  God,  the  civil,  moral,  and 
religious  destinies  of  this  great  nation,  and  of  the  world  ? 

Although  the  number  of  those  who  think  our  common  schools, 
as  a  HMOS,  worse  than  none,  must  be  very  small  indeed ;  and 
though  I  hope  the  number  of  intelligent  men  who  would  say  this 
gratuitously,  did  they  really  think  so,  must  be  still  smaller ;  yet 
there  are  a  great  number  who  say  so  by  their  practice.  Why  this 
constant  withdrawing  of  the  children  of  more  opulent  and  intelli* 
gent  parents  from  the  district  school,— an  evil  whose  existence,  to 
a  lamentable  extent,  I  have  already  admitted  ? 

The  reasons  which  such  persons  assign  for  the  course  they  take, 
are  the  very  reasons  why  they  should  not  take  it,  on  any  account 
whatever.  They  tell  us  that  the  schools  are  constantly  degener- 
ating ;  that  people  are  growing  less  careful  in  the  selection  of  a 
teacher ;  that  they  change  their  teachers  oftener ;  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  raise  the  price  of  tlieir  labors  in  proportion  as  that  of 
other  things  in  the  market  is  raised  ;  that  they  will  rarely  attend  a 
school  meeting,  or  visit  the  school  after  it  is  set  up  ;  that  there  is 
DO  public  spirit— no  desire  for  improvement — abroad  in  the  dia* 
trict ;  and  in  short,  that  the  whole  current  is  setting  in  a  wrong  di- 
rection. But  is  this  a  reason  why  they  should  leave  it  ?  Are  not 
those  who  are  so  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  things, 
the  very  persons  who  have,  and  who  alone  have  it  in  their  power 
to  counteract  this  tendency, — ^to  stem  the  current  ?  And  can  they 
neglect  to  do  it,  and  yet  be  blameless  ? 
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Not  a  few  of  those  very  parents  who  are  among  the  first  to  le-^ 
spond  to  the  cry  from  the  west  for  teachers  and  for  money  to  as- 
sist ID  educating  more,  as  well  as  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  that  same  west  can  never  be  duly 
elevated  except  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  common  schools, 
that  the  common  school  system,  in  short,  next  to  the  Bible  and 
the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  religion,  is  the  palladium,  nation- 
ally and  individually,  of  our  rights,  our  freedom,  and  our  happi- 
ness ; — not  a  few,  I  say,  of  these  very  parents,  are  among  the  fore- 
most in  their  complaints  of  the  wretched  condition  and  still  moie 
wretched  prospects  of  our  district  schools  ;  and  among  the  first  to 
take  away  their  children  and  send  them  to  other  and  better  schools. 

Yet  when  we  ask  these  parents  if  there  is  not  a  little  oontradic- 
tioo  between  their  principles  and  their  practice  ; — if  their  admis- 
sipn  of  the  value  of  common  schools  to  the  west,  be  not  a  tacit 
admission  of  their  indispensable  importance  to  the  east,  they  seem 
to  think  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  west,  they  tell  us,  is  a 
netr  country  ;  but  the  east  is  an  old  one  ;  or  perhaps  they  insist 
that  the  schools  will  do  as  well  without  as  with  their  influence ;  or 
what  is  more  common  still,  they  say  God  has  given  them  the  pe- 
cuniary means  of  placing  their  children  within  the  reach  of  good 
instruction  ;  and  that  it  cannot  surely  be  his  will  that  they  should 
remain  in  situations  which  are  not  only  unimproving  to  their  minds, 
but  injurious  to  their  morals.  They  have  fought  against  the  apa- 
thy of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  district,  and  sacrificed  the 
happiness  and  jeopardized  the  morality  of  their  own  families  long 
enough  ;  and  they  are  resolved  to  do  so  no  longer. 

Now  this  apolbgy,  though  it  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  those 
who  make  it,  as  well  as  to  many  of  their  neighbors,  is  exceedingly 
lame.  For  if  it  be  admitted,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  b  em- 
ployed, what  is  it,  so  far  as  they  who  use  it  are  ooocemed,  but  to 
say  that  these  schools  shall  be  abolished  ?  For  what  better  and 
surer  course  than  this  could  possibly  be  taken,  were  it  our  sole  ob- 
ject to  destroy  the  common  school  system  ?  If  those  who  best 
understand  the  defects  of  these  schools,  and  who  have  been  for  some 
time  their  principal  supporters,  withdraw  their  influence,  and  leave 
them  to  be  sustained  only  by  those  who  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  their  improvement,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  their  speedy  destruction  ? 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  adduce  arguments 
in  support  of  the  position  that  common  schools,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  we  have  so  many  other  kinds  of  good  schools,  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  safety  and  even  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions, 
civil,  social,  literary  and  religious.  That  point  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded.   Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  show,  that  if  comnoon  schools 
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are  abolished,  two-thirds  of  the  community  will  have  do  iostructioQ 
whatever,  except  that  of  the  family,  and  the  Sunday  school ;  for 
few,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  that  such  must  be  the  inevitable  re- 
suit. 

The  question  then  again  recurs,  shall  our  common  schools  be 
abolished  ?  But  every  parent  who,  in  view  of  their  present  low 
condition,  removes  his  children  to  another  grade  of  scIk>o1s,  may 
be  assured  that  he  could  not  possibly  take  any  single  measure 
which  would  do  more  to  settle  this  question  in  the  affirmative* 
And  if  parents  are  to  go  on  in  this  matter  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years  to  come,  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  question  will  be  forever  settled,  beyond  recall ;  and  our  com- 
mon schools,  if  they  continue  to  exist,  will  exist  only  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  community,  and  as  a  painful  memento  of  that  better  state 
of  things  which  once  existed. 

It  is  in  vain  for  those  individuals,  whose  exertions  and  whose 
influence  can  alone  save  these  schools, — and  through  them,  our 
rights,  our  liberties,  our  intelligence,  and  our  happiness, — to  say 
that  they  only  remove  the-  children  for  a  time ;  that  they  still  take 
a  deep  interest  in  their  elevation  to  that  standing  which  their  im- 
portance demands,  and  that  they  trust  it  will  still  be  in  their  power 
to  do  someth'mg  towards  effecting  this  object,  by  preparing  one 
or  more  of  the  members  of  their  own  families,  at  the  select  schools 
or  academies  which  they  may  attend,  to  become  teachers.  For 
what  prospect  is  there  that  these  newly  formed  teachers  will  be 
more  benevolent  and  self-sacrificing  than  their  parents?  Can  there 
be  a  reasonable  hope  that  they  will  labor,  permanently,  in  a  field 
which  they  have  been  taught  practically  to  despise ;  and  for  a 
compensation  comparatively  insignificant  ?  And  if  there  were,  is 
there  much  probability  that  they  would  be  employed  ?  Would 
they  not  be  regarded  as  feeling  themselves  to  be  above  them — as 
belonging  to  the  '  aristocracy,' — and  would  not  (Tousins,  cousins 
german,  &c.  be,  as  it  often  is  now,  greatly  preferred? 

I  tremble  when  I  think  what  they  do  for  the  world,  for  the  na- 
tion, for  the  neighborhood,  for  their  own  families  even,  who  with- 
draw their  support  from  the  district  school  in  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  place  their  children ;  and  I  would  protest 
against  it ; — most  loudly,  were  it  in  my  power.  The  removal  of 
three  pupils  in  thirty  is  not  the  mere  removal  of  one-tenth  of  the 
school.  It  may  indeed  be  the  withholding  of  but  one-tenth  of 
that  pecuniary  support  which  is  essential  to  its  existence  ;  but  it  is 
the  taking  away  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  its  vitality.  For  if  it 
be  not  the  removal  of  pupils  whose  intellect  and  whose  moral 
character  was  better  than  the  average  of  the  school,  it  is  most 
clearly  removing  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  weight  of  character 
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which  wealth,  and  perhaps  general  int)eilig8Doe»  had  giFen  to  the 
individual  whose  children  are  removed.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the 
parent  may  still  attend  the  school  meetings,  and  use  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  judicious  measures  and  efforts,  for  it  never  will  he 
done  ;  no,  not  in  one  instance  in  a  thousand.  It  is  against  every 
one's  experience  and  observation. 

If  there  be  a  single  error  which  will  of  itself  work  out  the  de- 
struction of  our  common  schools,  it  is  tlie  one  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted. We  hear  of  select  schools  that  they  are  an  injury  to  the 
community.  But  why  ?  Would  they  he  so,  did  not  parents  sus- 
tain them  ?  And  would  they  be  sustained,  in  such  numbers,  were 
it  not  for  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  common  schools  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  here  speak  of  those  infantile  insti- 
tutions which  should  precede  the  common  school,  or  of  those  high- 
er seminaries  which  should  succeed  them,  in  which  the  course  of 
education  begun  and  continued  in  the  infant  and  common  school 
should  be  perfected  or  6nished.  With  these,  I  have  nothing,  in 
these  remarks,  to  do.  I  speak  of  those  institutkins  alone,  sustain- 
ed by  private  contributions,  or  by  funds  derived  from  a  similar 
souroe,  in  which  the  same  branches  are  taught  which  are  taught  in 
common  scIk)oIs  ;  and  for  which  they  are  really  and  practkall  j 
substitutes. 

These  remarks,  should  they  be  thought  by  the  readers  of  the 
'  Annals '  to  be  of  any  value,  will  not  be  less  in  point  because 
made  at  the  present  season.  At  this  moment  in  many  parts  of 
New  England,  where  the  public  pulse  on  the  subject  of  common 
education  continues  to  beat  at  all,  school  meetings  will  be  renewed, 
and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  tiie  schools 
can  be  collected,  measures  wiil  be  taken  for  setting  up  a  winter 
school.  Let  him,  then,  who  has  not  yet  fully  decided  to  sufler 
these  most  blessed  institutions  to  languish  and  die,  and  who  cannot 
know  but  that  the  removal  of  his  own  family  may  give  the  death 
blow  to  them,  repair  once  more,  at  the  invitation,  to  the  district 
school  meeting,  and  there  let  his  voice  be  once  more  heard  in  be- 
half of  those  measures,  which  the  public 'good,  as  well  as  the  good 
of  every  individual  in  the  district,  so  obviously  demands.  And  if 
ignorance,  and  apathy,  and  prejudice,  and  error  should  permit  him 
to  do  no  more,  let  him  as  a  last  resort,  sound  the  note  of  remon- 
strance.    Even  that  may  be  heard  ;  it  is  at  least  worth  the  trial. 

A* 
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CULTIVATING  S£REMTY   IN  CHILDREN. 

(By  MvidttiiM  Necker  de  Saiurare.) 

In  looking  over  Friedlander  on  Physical  Education,*  we  wers 
struck  with  the  remark,  that  there  was  danger  of  exciting  children 
too  much  by  perpetual  efforts  to  amuse  them,  and  for  tome  time 
have  intended  to  translate  the  passage,  and  comment  upon  it.  But 
we  6nd  the  subject  so  well  treated  in  Madame  Necker's  work  on 
^  Progressive  Education,'  that  we  shall  better  satisfy  our  readers 
by  presenting  them  her  views  of  a  topic  scarcely  thought  of  by 
most  parents. 

'  With  these,  and  other  similar  cares,  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain 
in  children  an  habitual  calm  of  the  soul,  which  is  of  immense  benefit, 
and  yet  easily  lost, — the  most  essential  perhaps  to  their  moral  consti- 
tution, yet  frail  and  fluctuating.  The  nerves,  once  violently  shaken, 
are  a  long  time  in  being  restored  ;  the  health  and  the  character 
equally  change.  There  is  in  every  one  a  class  of  faculties,  and  the 
most  elevated,  perhaps,  which  grow  and  ripen  only  in  the  tutelary 
shade  of  repose :  this  has  relation  to  our  finest  intellectual  endow- 
ments, as  well  as  to  our  virtues.  There  is  nothing  admirable,  noth- 
ing great  in  moral  nature,  of  which  serenity  does  not  favor  the  de- 
velopment. 

'  However  it  may  be,  if  we  do  not  disturb  it,  this  happy  disposition 
will  always  be  found  in  infancy.  It  shines  with  a  pure  lustre  in  the 
eyes  of  the  child ;  it  reposes  upon  his  expanding  forehead.  One  in 
whom  reigns  this  sweet  serenity,  seems  glad  to  live ; — to  breathe,  to 
see,  to  move  his  little  arms,  is  already  a  happiness  for  him.  He 
welcomes  all  nature  with  gratitude  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  young  spirit 
took  wing,  and  flew  to  meet  her  benefits.  Let  us  not  touch  him ;  let 
us  leave  the  child  to  delight  himself  with  her  ;  let  us  fear  to  check 
the  sweet  harmony  that  is  formed  within  him.  As  long  as  his  look, 
full  of  intelligence,  proves  that  his  mind  is  occupied,  let  us  never  in- 
terrupt the  train  of  his  ideas.  Let  us  beware  of  restraining  his  men- 
tal activity ;  it  is  more  real  and  salutary,  than  that  which  comes  from 
us. 

<  I  believe  that  we  oflen  agitate  children  too  much;  it  is  not  best  to 
leave  them  to  become  weary,  I  grant :  ennui  is  a  lethargy  of  the 
soul ;  but  that  which  incessantly  leads  to  such  a  malady,  is  the  ex- 
cess of  the  diversions  that  we  believe  it  necessary  to  give  to  young 
infants.  One  extreme  gives  birth  to  its  opposite,  and  calm  situations 
are  the  only  ones  that  become  indefinitely  perpetual.  The  more  se- 
renity a  child  has  had,  the  more  he  will  desire  it ;  this  disposition 
may  be  permanent,  but  it  is  not  so  with  gaiety.  Even  with  children 
who  love  her  much,  joy  is  a  passing  inhabitant  of  this  world ;  she 

*  De  r  Education  Physique  de  1'  Homme ;  par  M.  Friedlander,  D.  M.  Paria, 
1815. 
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toucAies  it  with  a  light  foot.  It  is  necessary  to  receive  her  always 
kindly,  sometimes  gently  to  call  her  $  but  when  she  is  once  arrived, 
we  ought  not  to  animate  her  too  much.  Immoderately  excited,  she 
brings  tears  in  her  train,*  she  agitates  too  violently  the  delicate  fibres, 
which  vibrate  soon  after  in  an  opposite  extreme. 

'  Con^quently  it  is  better  to  occupy  little  children  with  things  than 
with  persons.  It  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  distinction  can  be 
manifest  to  their  eyes,  but  at  least  things  are  among  the  tranquil  ob- 
jects which  do  not  excite  thera.  With  them,  they  make  experiments, 
without  thinking  of  it;  their  judgment  ripens  by  involuntary  observa- 
tions^ With  persons,  on  the  contrary,  their  lives  partake  of  sympa- 
thy and  antipathy.  The  action  which  living  beings  exert  over  each 
other,  puts  all  their  passions  in  play,  and  even  this  action  is  so  much 
the  more  animated,  inasmuch  as  with  children  ther^  is  no  communi- 
cation of  thought,  and  everything  passes  in  the  dominion  of  feeling. 
Ever^  one  of  their  impressions  producing  an  effect  and  obtaining  a 
response,  all  their  desires  are  expressed  as  soon  as  conceived ;  hence 
tears  and  anger  are  Of  necessity  perpetually  changing  situations. 
The  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  amusement,  upon  any  train  of 
ideas  ;  a  fatiguing  inquietude  ;  that  impatience,  that  mental  disturb- 
ance so  injurious  to  ail ;  a  state  of  irritation,  injurious  to  the  health 
also,  are  the  results  of  the  action  too  long  continued  which  we 
exert  over  these  little  beings,  and  that  we  permit  them  to  exert 
over  us.    • 

'  An  infant  of  six  months,  half  lying  in  his  cradle  and  playing  with 
his  little  hands,  is  in  the  happiest  situation ;  it  is  the  same  at  nine  or 
ten  months,  when  seated  on  a  thick  carpet,  he  amuses  himself  with 
dispersing  various  objects,  that  he  endeavors  afterwards  to  catch 
again.  While  he  is  thus  playing,  you  can  return  to  your  occupa- 
tions ;  a  look,  some  token  of  intelligence  from  time  to  time,  is  suffi- 
cient to  tell  him  that  he  is  protected,  and  his  security  is  perfect. 
Never  deceive  such  a  feeling.  Go  to  him,  if  he  appears  to  suffer,  or 
if  his  mental  action  begins  to  languish,  he  chn  no  longer  amuse  him- 
self with  what  surrounds  him.  Then,  however,  do  not  hasten,  and 
endeavor  to  give  a  short  exercise  to  his  patience  :  try  to  make  him 
attach  a  meaning  to  this  simple  word — wait  If  this  word  has  al- 
ways expressed  a  sacred  promise,  he  will  learn  from  it  gradually  an 
important  signification  :  the  child  will  comprehend  that  you  are  de- 
cided to  succor  him,  but  that  you  have  a  vocation  yourself,  that  he 
ought  to  receive  and  not  exact;  and  he  will  be  more  grateful  and 
more  tractable  for  it. 


*  Thus  we  see  when  a  child  is  carried  much  in  the  iirmii,  it  cries  when  the 
exercise  cesnei}  and  many  mothers  are  so  careless  of  the  future,  as  to  indulf^ 
their  infants  in  a  habif  of  no  a(lvQntaa:e  to  ihemsclvcs,  and  of  {;rent  trouble  to 
tboiie  who  tnke  care  of  them.  A  well-managed  child,  after  hcin<;  carried  abroad 
either  to  ride  or  walk,  will  often  cry  on  bein^c  broiiirht  -within  deora,  but  havinip 
never  plained  anythiof^  by  its  cries,  it  soon  stops  and  turns  its  attrniion  to  some- 
thiD{(  within  its  own  i^rasp.  I^ut  the  wise  mother  soon  discovers  that  too  much 
ezciteinent,  by  means  of  new  objects,  tends  to  disturb  her  child*s  serenity. 


hjluence  ef  Music.  SOT 

^A  skilfal  German  physician,  M.  Fried] ander/ was  astonished  on 
arriving  in  France,  to  see  to  what  extent  they  endeavored  to  excite 
Ihe  vivacity  of  little  children.* 

<  <'  It  appears  to  me"  says  he,  "  that  mothers  play  too  much  with 
their  children  in  the  first  era  of  life,  and  that  they  too  early  excite 
their  vivacity.  Id  Germany,  we  often  hear  mothers  recommending 
it  to  their  children  to  keep  stilt.'' 

'  What  reflections  are  not  suggested  by  this  simple  observation  ! 
Who  can  determine  the  influence  of  this  difference  of  conduct ! 
Who  shall  say  if  the  remarkable  preponderance  of  the  active  facul- 
ties among  one  nation,  and  of  the  contemplative  among  the  other, 
may  not  be  assigned  to  this  same  cause,  which  is  reproduced  under 
various  forms  during  the  course  of  education.  Do  we  know  what 
we  are  doing,  when  we  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  faculties  in 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  moral  being,  and  thus  comparatively 
retard  them  in  the  other?  Can  we  judge  to  what  extent  the  ones 
thus  neglected,  are  of  themselves  necessary,  and  how  far  necessary 
to  counterbalance  others  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  give  exer-> 
cise  at  pleasure  to  the  faculties  which,  as  their  name  indicates,  are 
purely  passive  or  contemplative,  but  always  require  time  and  tran- 
quillity for  their  development. 

*  I  know  there  are  times  of  indisposition  and  suffering,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  divert  children,  and  thereby  keep  them  in  motion. 
But  because  there  is  something  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  bes. 
plans,  we  ought  not  therefore  to  lose  sight  of  them.  Mothers  car 
acquire  the  talent  of  breaking  habits  gaily,  and  taking  advantage  ol 
happy  moments  to  recommence  anew.  Everything  is  of  consequence 
in  education,  and  nothing  is  irreparable ;  this  is  a  truth  we  cannot 
know  too  much.' 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MITSIC. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  adduce  the  valuable  testimony 
of  Professor  Nixon,  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Influence  of  Music.  It 
is  not  his  profession ;  but  he  speaks  like  one  who  has  felt  the  truth 
of  what  he  expresses.  The  extract  is  from  a  Lecture,  delivered 
at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  held  in  Cincinnati,  October, 
1834. 

<  It  is  no  fiction,  that  "  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the-  savage 
breast."  All  hearts  pay  homage  to  her  power ;  and  **  the  saint,  the 
•avage  and  the  sage."  acknowledge  their  willing  allegiance  to  her 
•way.    Poetry  has  but  endeavored,  by  strong  and  well  adapted  im- 
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agery,  to  represent  her  well  established  empire  over  the  hamaD  heart ; 
for  greater  wonders  than  the  bailding  of  the  walls  of  Thebes,  can 
she  effect  by  the  magic  of  her  tones.  Yes,  and  those  who  have 
rendered  us  an  account  of  Orpheus,  appear  to  have  been  better 
naturalists  than  was  once  supposi^ ;  since  it  is  sufficieatly  attested, 
that  beasts,  as  well  as  birds,  and  eveKijmsects,  have,  in  many  histances, 
been  fascinated  by  the  influence  of  nWr  spell. 

*  If  then  the  universality  of  the  power  of  music  be  unquestbnable ; 
if  it  appear  that  all  animated  nature  bows  down  before  her  shrine,  is 
it  too  much  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  to  the  subject  ? 

<  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  effects,  which  this  all-pervading 
principle  is  capable  of  producing  upon  society  ?  It  is  a  prtncij^ 
that  soothes  tfie  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  and  draws  forth  the  tear  of 
affection  and  of  sympathy  in  their  favor.  It  brings  peace  to  the 
troubled  mind ;  and,  like  **  a  good  conscience/'  can  shed  a  ray  of 
consolation,  even  through  the  darkness  of  "  midnight."  The  touch- 
ing strains  of  former  years,  entwined  as  they  are,  with  all  our  finer 
feelings,  restore  to  us  the  hearths  of  our  fathers'  halls,  and  caoee 
the  vivid  joys  of  our  childhood  to  cluster  round  our  hearts,  and  the 
lucent  recollections  of  our  long  lost  happiness,  once  more  to  scintillate 
over  the  neglected  waste  of  our  remembrance.  They  place  na 
again  at  our  mother's  knee,  where,  lifling  up  our  hands  as  a  guileless 
sacrifice,  we  first  lisped  forth  our  evening  hymns,  and  put  up  onr 
simple  petitions  to  the  heavenly  Father  for  his  blessing  and  protec* 
tion.  Even  the  victim  of  tyranny,  while  he  treads  the  solitary  wilda 
of  Siberia,  is  warmed  by  the  genial  power  of  his  patriotic  airs ;  and 
the  poor  captive  in  his  dungeon,  while  his  memory  hovers  over  hia 
once  happy  home,  and  the  fi-iends  of  his  youth,  is  cheered  and  coo« 
soled  by  the  songs  of  his  native  land.  With  the  romantic  hills,  that 
stand  forth  fresh  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  are  associated  thoae 
matchless  strains,  which  he  first  heard  among  their  wilds )  and  he 
proves  that  the  cradles  of  the  patriot  and  the  minstrel,  are  rocked  to^ 
get  her  among  the  recesses  of  the  sublime. 

'  And  yet  this  principle,  although  immaculate  in  its  own  natnre, 
although  capable  of  pouring  a  balm  upon  the  wounds  of  life,  and  of 
meliorating  the  condition  of  man,  may  be,  employed  to  stimulate  the 
human  breast  to  the  desire  of  conquest,  to  lead  on  the  charge  of 
contending  armies,  and  to  increase  the  misery  and  destruction  of  on? 
fellow  beings.  It  is  a  principle,  that,  in  the  services  of  the  temple, 
can  elevate  the  mind  to  devotion — enjoined  by  the  voice  of  inspira- 
tion, it  is  delegated  with  the  power  of  sublimating  the  passions,  and 
of  liAing  the  soul  to  heaven ;  and  yet,  if  perverted  in  its  offices,  may 
subserve  the  views  of  unholy  ambition ,  or  preside  at  the  board  of 
revelry  and  riot 

'  Is  it  then  too  much  to  expect,  that  giving  a  proper  direction  to  a 
subject,  capable  of  being  instrumental,  to  so  high  degree,  in  the  pn^ 
motion  of  good  or  of  evil,  shall  seem  worthy  tha  attention  of  th% 
moralist  and  the  christian  t 
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'  Again— Mosio  is  80  direody  capable  of  refining  all  onr  sensibili- 
tieSy  and  of  exerting  so  felicitoos  an  influence  upon  society,  that  its 
cnltiTation  may  be  considered  as  a  social  duty.  For  if  anything  that 
can  gladden  the  heart  of  innocence,  and  throw  off  the  unhappy  re- 
serve and  restraint,  but  too  conspicuous  in  social  intercourse,  can  be 
80  estimated,  music  undoubtedly  can.  The  mind  unbends,  at  its 
bidding,  from  that  unnatoral  stiffness,  so  fatal  to  the  society  of  the 
heart,  and  which  the  commercial  occupations  of  the  day  have  im- 
posed upon  it  Even  the  most  unmusical  people,  one  would  suppose, 
must  be  sympathetically  moved  by  the  inspiring  voice  of  music-— 
(their  own  belief  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;)  for  immediately 
on  her  tones  being  heard,  you  find  them,  simultaneously,  commence 
talking  on  their  highest  pitch  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, endeavoring  to  vie  with  the  dulcet  strains,  in  sharing  the  at- 
tention of  the  company. 

'  And  may  I  not  also  beg  you  to  remember,  that  music  is  particu- 
larly conducive  to  health.  I  have  known  physicians  Recommend 
to  the  family  circle  music  and  singing  after  dinner,  as  an  efficient 
means  of  producing  a  pleasurable  state  of  mind  ;  and  thereby,  agree- 
ably, I  presume,  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  nervous  sympathy 
between  the  brain  and  the  stomachy  of  promoting  a  healthful  diges- 
tion. We  know  that  literary  men  in  Germany,  have  recourse  to 
music,  not  only  as  a  recreation  to  the  mind,  but  as  a  restorative  to 
the  body ;  believing  that  it  affects  both  the  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers, and  mainly  tends  to  obviate  the  prejudicial  influence  of  seden- 
tary application.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when 
education,  taken  in  its  true  and  extensive  acceptation,  may  become 
generally  contributive  to  the  vigor  of  both  bodtf  and  mind;  and  when, 
for  evidence  on  this  subject,  we  may  appeal  to  the  practice  and  ex- 
perience of  literary  men  at  home. 

'  Vocal  music  is  particularly  useful.  That  sailors,  to  whose  signal 
notes  ''  a  ship's  company  "  are,  amidst  the  roar  of  tempestuous  ele- 
ments, accustomed  to  '*  lift  the  anchor "  and  "  hand  the  sails," 
have  the  soundest  lungs  and  most  powerful  voices,  is  well  known. 
And  it  seems  now  to  be  as  generally  conceded,  that  the  proper  exer- 
tion of  the  voice,  is  of  as  great  advantage  in  restoring,  as  in  pre- 
serving the  health  and  vigor  of  the  lungjs. 

*  I  am  aware  it  has  been  said,  that  none  but  persons  with  ample 
chests  should  sing.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  voice,  like  all  the 
other  gifU  of  nature,  will  be  improved  by  moderate  use,  as  well  as 
impaired  by  that  which  is  unreasonable  ;  and  that  the  few  instances 
in  which  children  on  their  entering  a  choir,  young  ministers,  town 
criers,  auctioneers,. dec,  have  had  either  their  voices  or  their  healths 
injured,  have  been  entirely  consequent  upon  over  exertion. 

*  What  would  be  but  gisntle  exercise  to  one,  might  prove  overwhelm- 
ing fatigue  to  another.  The  singing,  therefore,  should  be,  in  con- 
formity to  nature's  general  laws,  proportioned  to  the  strength,  age, 
and  state  of  health  of  the  performer ;  and,  with  a//,  sparingly  indulg- 
ed in,  at  first.    The  breath,  too,  should  be  so  "  managed"  (to  use 
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a  musical  terra,)  as  to  prevent  forced  and  unnatural  respiration,  and 
provide  that  the  lungs  shall  not  be  exhausted  upon  a  long  word  or 
note.  I  have  known  persons  who,  at  the  commencement,  hare  ex^ 
perienced  inconvenience  and  even  pain  in  singing ;  but  who,  on  be- 
coming accustomed  to  hold  the  head  erect,  to  open  the  mouth  well, 
to  utter  the  words  distinctly,  to  take  and  sustain  the  breath  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  "  and  to  procure  the  voice  from  the  chest"  have  been 
enabled  to  sing,  not  only  with -ease,  but  with  pleasure.' 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  AT  &:ONT^IIRAIL. 

When  we  commenced,  some  years  since,  th^  publication  of  for-^ 
eign  views  and  practices  in  education,  we  were  soon  met  by  an 
outcry  at  this  unpatriotic  course.  '  Give  us  an  account  of  our  own 
institutions,'  was  sometimes  the  language.  ^  We  do  not  want  to 
hear  of  European  schools,  their  state  of  society  does  not  admit  the 
same  things.'  For  ourselves  we  really  believed,  and  cannot  help 
believing  still,  that  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart  are  suIk 
stantially  the  same  in  both  hemispheres — and  that  the  same  means 
which  will  enlighten  the  one,  and  cultivate  the  other,  in  Europe, 
will  do  it  in  America.  But  we  are  happily  saved  all  discussion 
on  this  subject  by  tbfe  overwhelming  example  of  France,  and  its 
eminent  men.  For  oncf  we  rejoice  in  that  foreign  influence^ 
which  has  taught  us  that  light  may  be  derived  from  abroad  ;  and 
we  venture  to  draw  from  the  files,,  in  which  we  had  put  them  in 
despair^  a  few  articles  relating  to  foreign  institutions. 

Montmirail,  at  the  foot  of  Neufchatel  lake,  is  an  institution 
founded  sixty-six  years  since  by  the  Moravian  or  United  Brethren, 
although  designed  especially  as  a  place  of  religious  and  intellectual 
instruction.  But  we  shall  best  do  justice  to  it  by  a  translation  of 
the  Prospectus,  which  will  at  the  same  time  be  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  such  documents  from  other  countries. 

raospBCTUs  or  tbs  boakdino  school  for  touxio  ijldibs  at  mont- 

VIRAIL. 

The  eiid  proposed  in  estahliMiinf?  this  school  is  to  advance  true  chris- 
finnity,  by  ondtoiiToring,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  implant  in  the 
hearts  of  our  piifiils  the  truths  of  the  R08pc4^  both  by  losiruetion  and  ex- 
ample. We  believe  the  surest  method  to  accoinpliuh  this  end,  is  to  fol- 
low the  rule  which  our  Lord  himself  has  given  us;  ** Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me."  Our  constniit  aim  is,  to  address  those  comniitted 
to  our  care,  as  beings  redeemed  by  the  bloo*!  of  Christ ;  to  whom  they 
were  consecrated  in  baptism.  This  object  is  kppt  particularly  in  view  in 
our  firmily  devotiooa^  and  catechetical  instructions.    The  Bible  and  Hei- 
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delberg'0  Catechism  are  the  booki?  used  at  these  exercises,  besides  wbich^ 
each  pupil  is  instructed  in  the  catechism  tnught  in  her  own  country. 
We  attend  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Cornaux,  which  is  about  a 
league  from  us,  as  often  as  the  time  and  our  means  allow. 

We  endeavor  to  occupy  our  schohirs,  profitably,  in  teaching  them  such 
branches  as  are  most  necessary  and  appropriate  to  their  sex.  They  leara 
to  sew,  knit,  embroider,  mend  their  clothes,  &c.  Speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  the  French  language  on  grammatical  principles,  is  a  regular 
study  during  the  whole  course  of  instruction.  We  endeavor  to  teach  the 
Grerman  language  in  its  purity,  particularly  to  French  girls.    Most  of  the 

Eupils  take  lessons  in  the  English  language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Civil 
[istory,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  and  Music.  A  separate  charge  is 
made  of  the  lessons  given  in  the  English  language,  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

Certain  hours  of  every  day  are  devoted  to  recreation,  either  in  walk^ 
ing,  or  other  active  exercises,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers. 

The  board  is  paid  six  months  in  advance.  Each  boarder  furnishes 
her  own  bed,  and  napkins  for  the  table  and  chamber,  or  is  taxed  for  the 
use  of  them,  in  a  bill  which  is  sent  to  the  parents  every  six  months  for 
clothing  and  washing. 

.  Their  diet  consists  of  milk  or  coffee  for  breakfast  Soup,  bouilli,  one 
roast  dish,  or  something  as  a  substitute,  with  vegetables,  for  dinner* 
Twice  in  the  week,  their  aflernoon  meal  is  simply  bread  and  coffee  or 
milk — the  other  days,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  and  the  fruits  of  the  season 
are  added — cooked  fruits  and  vegetables  constitute  the  supper. 

When  a  pupil  is  sick,  all  proper  means  are  used  for  her  recovery. 
She  is  allowed  a  room  by  herself,  and  is  attended  by  a  physician  from 
Neufchatel,  or  the  vicinity. 

The  young  ladies  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  pnrentp,  guar- 
dians, or  any  other  persons  whom  we  know  and  esteem,  without  inspec- 
tion ;  but  we  reserve  this  privilege  over  letters  written  to  any  one  else, 
unless  in  cases  authorized  by  parents  and  guardians. 

The  parents  or. guardians  are  required  to  give  three  or  four  months 
notice  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  a  pupil  from  the  school. 

Finally,  as  all  the  success  of  our  efforts  depends  upon  the  blessing  of 
God,  we  look  to  him  with  a  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  and  beg 
those  parents  who  confide  their  children  to  us,  to  aid  us  by  their  prayers. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  has  increased  to  sixty,  of 
whom  twelve  are  English.  French  and  German  are  both  spoken. 
There  are  two  superintendents,  one  of  the  department  of  domestic 
economy,  the  other  of  the  education  of  the  pupils  and  their  in- 
struction in  religious  duties,  both  of  whom  have  families.  The 
school  is  arranged  in  five  classes,  but  the  short  period  of  their 
residence  at  the  school  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  absolute  rules. 

They  rise  in  summer  at  half  past  five.  On  rising,  one  of  the 
pupils  repeats  a  prayer  aloud.  After  breakfast,  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  preceded  and  followed  by  singing.  At  nine  in  the  evening 
some  reli^ous  book  is  read,  and  a  prayer  is  offered,  or  a  few  verses^ 
sung.  To  avoid  falling  into  forms,  no  absolutely  regular  course  is 
pursued.  On  Sunday  morning,  they  attend  a  neighboring  church 
or  have  service  at  home,  and  m  the  afternoon  a  service  and  ser- 
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mon  at  homo  by  the  superintendent.    They  do  not  walk  to  a  dEs* 
tance  on  Sunday,  but  spend  their  leisure  in  correspondence. 

One  hour  daily  is  usually  spent  in  religious  exercises.  In  win- 
ter, the  hour  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  is  employed  in 
readbg  accounts  of  missions.  This  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary history,  and  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  gospeL 

The  pupils  are  arranged  into  five  divisions  or  families  for  educa- 
tion, distmct  firom  the  classes  for  instruction.  Each  is  superin- 
tended by  two  instructresses,  and  occupies  a  particular  room  dor- 
bg  the  study  and  leisure  hours  of  the  day.  Thus  placing  twelve 
pupils  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  two  instructresses,  the 
circle  of  confidential  communication  is  in  this  way  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  it  is  deemed  a  great  advantage,  although  it  b  thought 
by  some  to  produce  a  spirit  of  coterie.  They  breakfast  in  tl^ir 
families,  but  meet  other  individuals  at  dinner  and  supper,  and  in 
the  classes,  where  they  are  arranged  according  to  their  capacity. 
.  The  instructresses  are  always  chosen  as  religious  persons,  and 
have  immediate  communication  on  personal  religion  with  those 
who  particularly  desire  it. 

The  families  are  composed  of  half  French  and  half  German 
pupils,  for  the  advantage  of  the  languages,  of  different  ages,  and  as 
mr  as  practicable,  of  9f  character  suited  to  each  other.  Four  hours 
"of  eacn  week  are  devoted  to  sewing. 

The  days  are  thus  distributed. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock,  they  assemble  for  religious  services. 

From  eight  to  eleven, — ^lessons. 

From  eleven  to  twelve,  singing,  followed  by  dinner  and  tecrea- 
tion. 

From  two  to  four,  lessons,  recreation. 

From  four  to  five,  smging  and  tea. 

Evening  to  study. 

At  nine  o'clock,  religious  services. 


EDUCATION  IN  LOMBARDY. 

XLIHXITTABT,  BOtlDAT,  AND  IHFAVT  SCHOOLS. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  London  Journal  of  Education  contains 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  schools  and  education 
in  Lombardy,  principally  derived  from  a  Report  of  the  Abate 
Aporti,  on  the  progress  of  popular  education  m  that  country. 
Aporti  has  been  for  several  years  director  of  the  elementary 
schoob  of  Cremona ;  and  was  the  founder  of  the  school  in  tha 
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nme  town  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  was  he,  moreover,  who 
introduced  Infiint  schoob  into  Loftibardy.  From  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  the  Journal,  and  from  his  quotations  from  Aporti/we 
have  derived  the  following  information. 

A  s]rstem  of  universal  education  was  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  Lombardy  about  the  year  1820 ;  and  m  1821,  the  upper 
elementary  schools  were  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  in  the  chief  towns  of  every  province.  In  1822,  the 
lower  elementary  schools  were  ordered  to  be  opened  in,  and  at 
the  expense  of  every  commune.  Since  that  time,  the  progress  of 
elementary  education  in  that  country  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. 

These  elementary  schools  have  been  much  encouraged,  especial- 
ly by  the  clergy,  who  have  actually  in  some  instances  volunteered 
their  services  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  fulfilled,  themselves, 
a  share  of  the  task.  The  beneficial  effects  of  common  education, 
on  children  from  the  families  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  well  as 
of  the  various  classes,  are  thus  represented.  ^  They  become  friend- 
ly to  each  other ;  they  learn  to  esteem  each  oth^,  independently 
of  the  chances  of  birdi  and  fortune ;  and  feelings  thus  esu'ly  con- 
ceived, are  likely  to  retain  a  salutary  influence  in  after  life.'  The 
moral  influence  of  these  schools  is  also  spoken  highly  of.  A  les- 
son on  religious  doctrine  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises.  One 
statistical  fact  mentioned  by  Aporti  will  show  the  rapid  progress 
of  common  education  in  Lombardy,  in  a  most  striking  manner* 

It  is  customary  in  Catholk)  countries,  to  give  hoys,  on  their  first 
receiving  the  communion,  a  small  gift,  as  a  memento  of  this  great 
event  in  their  life.  Owing  to  the  illiterate  state  of  former  genera- 
tions, rosaries  were,  in  most  cases,  the  only  gifl  that  eould  be  of 
any  use:  the  young  communicant  who  could  not  read,  might 
coudt  his  beads  while  saying  bis  prayers.  But  now,  since  the  in« 
troduction  of  the  elementary  schools,  out  of  one  hundred  boys  or 
girls  there  are  hardly  four  or  five  to  whom  rodaries  are  given. 
The  rest  receive  tracts  and  other  religious  books,  which  tliey  can 
read  and  understand.  This  certainly  indicates  a  most  surprising 
change. 

But  again :  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there  were  no  females  in 
Lombardy  who  were  qualified  to  teach  the  girb*  schools,  except 
in  the  monasteries :  now  there  are  one  thousand  one  hundred  well 
qualified  female  teachers. 

It  was  calculated,  in  1830,  that  about  436,000  boys  and  giris 
of  or  above  twelve  years  of  age  had  completed  their  elementary 
educatk)n  in  the  schools  ;  being  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population.  By  the  year  1840,  says  the  Journal,  it  may  be  fairly 
reckoned,  that  there  will  be  few  persons  in  Lombardy  under  thir^ 
years  of  age,  who  will  not  have  received  their  education  in  tht 
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schools,  either  public  or  private.  What  a  change  will  then  haire 
been  effected  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people  !  This  may 
be  truly  called  the  regeneration  of  a  whole  nation  ;  and  the  right 
kind  of  regeneration.  It  will  be  a  regeneration  effected  quietly, 
without  bloodshed,  without  violence,  without  costly  sacrifices,  and 
without  injury  to  any  one  individual. 

Besides  elementary  schools,  the  plan  of  universal  education,  laid 
down  by  the  government  of  Lombardy,  provided  for  the  formatioa 
of  schools  for  Sundays,  or  rather  for  holidays, — ^includmg  both 
Sundays  and  holidays.  In  1833,  there  were  in  the  town  and  pro- 
vince of  Cremona,  embracing  a  population  of  about  180,000,  no 
less  than  fifty-five  of  these  holiday  schools,  attended  by  about  800 
pupils.  At  the  same  time,  similar  institutions  were  spreading  in 
the  other  provinces.  In  1832,  there  were  in  all  Lombardy,  ex- 
clusively of  the  Venetian  provinces,  208  of  these  schools,  attended 
by  between  4000  and  5000  individuals.  Boys  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools  and  have  be- 
come apprentices  or  journeymen,  receive  instruction  for  two  or 
three  hours  every  holiday,  and  thus  not  only  retain  what  they 
have  before  learnt  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  make  still  further 
improvement.  They  are  even  taught  drawing,  as  applied  to  the 
mechanical  arts^  the  principles  of  architecture,  &c.  At  Mantua, 
Professor  Vergani,  who  directs  one  of  these  schools,  instructs  gra- 
tuitously in  linear  mathematical  or  ornamental  drawmg,  and  the 
elements  of  various  branches  of  mechanics  connected  with  the 
mechanical  arts.  At  Pavia,  the  Bishop  has  instituted  a  holiday 
schooL  In  Milan  there  are  several,  in  one  of  which  a  course  of 
gymnastics  has  been  instituted.  The  holiday  schoools  are  also 
frequented  by  grown  up  artizans  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  elementary  education  in  their  youth ;  and  thus  they  answer  the 
purposes  of  schools  for  adults. 

The  Abate  Lambnischini,  a  zealous  promoter  of  popular  edu- 
cation, established,  in  the  year  1830,  a  holiday  school  at  Figline, 
in  which  linear  drawing,  perspective,  and  the  elements  of  geome- 
try and  mechanics  are  taught,  with  reading  and  writing.  Be- 
sides all  these,  a  gentleman  has  opened  at  Siena,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  school  for  young  artizans,  for  one  hour  every  day,  where 
they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  though  this 
hour  is  from  12  to  1 — ^the.  usual  dinner  hour — ^many  choose  to  at- 
tend the  school,  in  preference.  There  is  a  similar  school  to  the 
latter,  in  Florence. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  infant  schools,  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  were  introduced  into  Lombardy  by  Aporti.  He 
made  his  first  attempt  with  the  children  of  those  in  easy  circum* 
Stances ;  but  the  plan  succeeded  so  well  that  he  soon  turned  bis 
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attention  to  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  obtained  a  decree  from 
the  government  in  favor  of  his  object,  in  August,  1830.  Sub- 
scriptions were  obtained  the  first  year  to  enable  him  to  admit  thirty- 
four  boys.  In  January,  1833,  he  opened  a  school  of  the  same 
kind  for  girls.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  no  less  than  ninety- 
four  boys,  and  forty-six  girls,  were  educated  in  the  infant  schoob 
of  Cremona,  Children  of  poor  artizans,  or  of  widowed  mothers, 
from  two  years  and  a  half  to  six  years  of  age,  are  admitted  at 
eight  in  the  moming^  and  remain  there  till  sunset ;  and  are  suppli- 
ed with  dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

Aporti  some  time  since  published  a  Manual  for  Infant  Schooler 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  several  other  philanthropic  individu- 
als have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  subject;  and  schools 
have  been  established  in  Florence,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Prato. 
That  of  Leghorn  contained,  in  1834,  about  fifty  children. 

In  these  schools,  according  to  the  system  of  Aporti,  children 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  classed 
systematically ;  for  example,  the  parts  of  the  human  body ;  articles 
of  dress,  furniture,  and  of  food  ;  names  of  various  kinds  of  build- 
ings, and  their  respective  parts  ;  domestic  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  rhe  names  of  the  most  common  natural  products  of  the 
earth,  divided  into  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  This  is  done 
either  by  showing  the  children  the  actual  object,  or  a  good  model 
or  print  of  it ;  making  them  notice  its  sliape,  color,  and  other  pro- 
perties, and  drawing  their  attention  to  the  similarity  and  shades  of 
difference  between  various  species  of  the  same  class  or  genus. 
Tlie  prints  used,  are  chosen  from  the  best  of  their  kind,  so  as  to 
awake  in  the  child  a  taste  for  beauty.  The  children  are  taught  to 
spell,  and  to  pronounce  each  syllable  distinctly  ;  they  are  also 
taught  the  elements  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  With  regard  to 
moral  and  religious  education,  prayer  is  attended  three  times  a  day, 
and  psalms  are  sung  which  had  previously  been  committed  to 
memory.  An  abridgment  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Scriptures 
has  also  been  arranged  in  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils.  They  are  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  are  taught 
to  treat  each  other  in  the  same  manner.  Three  times  a  day  they 
walk  out  and  play  in  the  court  or  garden ;  and  even  in  the  school 
itself,  they  frequently  walk  up  and  dqwn  by  classes  or  small  com- 
panies, in  something  like  military  order. 

Of  the  necessity  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  Lom- 
bardy,  in  behalf  of  elementary  and  infant  schools,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  from  the  wretched  intellectual  and  moral  habits — to 
say  nothing  of  their  physical  condition — which  formerly  existed, 
and  which  still  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  and  which  are 
minutely  described  by  Aporti. 
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PRACTICAL  LESSON  ON  SPELLING. 

[The  following  letsoo  u  addreMed  to  Blind  children,  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Hewe, 
and  prefaced  to  a  new  Spelling  Book  prepared  for  the  Blind  InttitutioQ,  in  Bea- 
ton.   It  will  g|iid«  othen  In  Mldreaaing  children  who  aee.] 

To  Blind  Childsbn: 

Language  is  a  combination  of  sounds  uttered  by  the  mouth,  and 
intended  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  to  the  hearer. 

The  elements  of  language,  or  its  simplest  parts,  are  single  sounds ; 
these  when  written,  or  expressed  by  a  visible  or  a  tangiUct  sign,  aie 
ealled  letters.  For  example,  the  sound  o  is  expressed  in  English  by 
a  round  mark :  the  sound  /  by  a  straight  mark :  but  the  kind  of  mark 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  sound  ;  o  is  always  o  whether  men 
agree  to  express  it  in  writing  by  a  round  or  a  square  mark.  In  Ibnn- 
iog  their  languages,  men  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  these  simple 
sounds ;  and  they  can  be  acquired  well  only  in  youth,  while  the  or- 
gans of  the  voice  are  flexible.  Thus  the  French  cannot  pronoupce 
our  ih  well,  because  they  have  no  such  sound  in  their  language. 

In  English,  there  are  twenty-six  letters  or  characters  to  express 
the  sounds.  Some  sounds  are  perfectly  simple,  and  are  called 
▼owels :  they  can  be  pronounced  by  merely  breathing  outward, 
without  moving  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  lips ;  they  are  cr,  f ,  o ;  no 
other  letters  can  be  pronounced  in  this  way  :  t  and  «  are  imperfect 
vowels ;  the  other  letters  are  called  consonants ;  they  are  6,  c,  d,  J', 
gf  K  jy  K  h  n*>  »*  Py  9»  y**  <i  t,  s,  X,  X ;  w  and  y  are  sometimes  im- 
perfect vowels,  sometimes  consonants.  Now  you  will  find  you  can** 
not  pronounce  the  consonants  without  the  help  of  a  vowel,  nor  witli- 
out  moving  the  mouth  ;  thus,  if  you  wish  to  say  6,  you  must  add  a^ 
or  e,  or  0,  otherwise  you  cannot  get  the  sound  outiof  your  mouth. 

When  two  or  more  simple  sounds  are  united,  they  are  called  sylla- 
bles; thus,  0  and  /pronounced  together,  make  a  syllable;  if  you  add 
a  third  sound,  for  example  d,  it  makes  a  word,  old.  If  you  write  two 
or  more  words,  you  form  a  sentence ;  as,  adding  man  to  old,  yoa 
make  a  sentence  or  express  an  idea-'i-old  man.  These  preparatory 
remarks  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  elements  of  language. 

The  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  which  is  already  printed 
ibr  your  use,  teaches  you  the  nature  of  language  in  general,  and  the 
construction  of  the  English  language  in  particular. 

One  part  of  Grammar,  you  know,  treats  of  orthography,  or  the 
placing  of  letters  in  a  proper  manner  to  form  words.  By  the  arrange- 
ment of  letters,  or  by  spelling,  you  may  convey  different  meanings; 
thus  if  you  should  write  to  your  friend  to  send  you  some  plums,  yoa 
would  get  something  good  to  eat ;  but  if  you  should  spell  it  plumbs, 
he  would  send  some  leaden  weights.  Sometimes  the  very  same  letters 
will  make  different  words  by  different  positions;  m ti ^  spells  one 
thing,  gum  another. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  write  cor- 
rectly, to  learn  how  to  spell  correctly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  care- 
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folly  studjing  the  feUowing  book,  you  raay  yet  get  much  assistance. 
You  should,  however,  be  very  careful,  when  you  are  reading  any 
book,  to  observe  how  the  letters  are  placed,  and  to  fix  them  in  your 
memories.  Seeinff  persons,  learn  to  spell  principally  by  reading ; 
they,  however,  find  spelling  books  to  be  very  useful.  You  will  find 
them  still  more  so. 

You  know  that  language  is  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  fashion 
or  mode  of  speaking  by  respectable  and  intelligent  people  and  au^ 
thors  may  determine  ;  and  it  is  just  so  with  spelling.  Tin  fortunately 
lor  foreigners,  who  are  trying  to  learn  Etiglish,  ana  for  children  who 
are  trying  to  learn  to  spell,  the  words  are  not  written  as  they  ought 
Co  be ;  that  is,  they  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  written  ;  if  they 
were,  it  would  be  easy  to  learn  to  spell.  For  instance,  take  these  three 
letters,  k  of.  When  sounded  together,  they  make  a  word  which  you 
understand ;  but  there  is  really  no  such  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  the  thing  which  you  mean  is  spelt,  cough.  Again,  if  you 
should  write  to  a  friend  that  some  troops  had  gone  by,  with  a  k^Tui 
at  their  head,  he  would  laugh  to  think  a  little  bit  of  corn  should  lead 
soldiers  :  the  title  of  the  officer  'is  spelt  colonel;  the  little  bits  of  corn 
are  spelt  kernel 

Now  this  is  bad,  and  a  ^reat  many  wise  men  have  tried  to  alter  it^ 
and  persuade  people  to  write  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced.  Dr. 
Franklin,  among  others,  used  to  write  the  words  just  as  they  were 
pronounced  ;  as  enuf  instead  of  the  common  way,  enough,  for  suffi- 
cient. But  it  is  all  in  vain ;  people  will  spell  just  as  they  have  a  mind 
to,  or  rather  as  they  have  been  used  to,  and  you  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  learn  to  spell  as  they  do. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  different  writers  spell  words  differently  ; 
an  d  you  will  find  that  dictionaries  differ  considerably ;  now  what  is 
to  be  done  in  these  cases  ?  Why,  just  as  1  told  you  in  the  grammar  ; 
follow  the  fashion  or  method  of  the  majority  of  good  writers,  English 
and  American.  Many  persons  have  a  particular  standard,  and  spell 
according  to  some  Dictionary,  as  Walker's  or  Johnson's,  or  some 
other.  I  should  advise  you  to  adopt  the  standard  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, a  new  American  work  of  great  merit ;  but  if  you  can  learn 
to  spell  after  any  good  English  writer,  you  may  be  satisfied.  I'hat 
the  following  little  book  may  .assist  you  in  youc  task,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  your  friend. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Schools  AMOive  Barbarous  Natto58« 

Among  the  efforts  made  for  the  advancemeot  of  educatioD,  none  have 
been  more  remarkable  for  their  extent,  and  permanence,  and  succeei^ 
than  those  which  have  been  made  in  connection  with  christian  mi«siOD& 
They  deserve  a  larger  space  than  they  occupy  in  the  Annals  of  Eduea- 
lion.  The  following  are  among  the  interesting  results  to  be  found  oo  the 
records  of  Missions. 

Madaoascar. — In  1818,  when  our  first  missionary  reached  the  Isle  of 
Madagascar,  only  two  or  three  persons  were  found  at  the  court  of  Rada- 
ma,  the  king,  capable  of  writing ;  and  that  in  so  imperfect  a  way,  In  the 
diifficult  Arabic  characters,  as  to  leave  their  documents  scarcely  legible: 
now,  about  twenty  thousand  have  been  instructed  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing; and  the  native  government  itself,  employs  two  thousand  young 
men,  taken  from  the  schools,  as  writers  in  various  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, who  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  knowledge, 
thus  newly  introduced. 

At  first  the  missionary  brethren  had  to  contend  with  a  general  unbelief 
among  the  elder  and  more  influential  natives,  that  paper  would  (as  they 
sny)  SPEAK.  It  was  not  till  aAer  a  lapse  of  about  two  years,  that  thejr 
were  able  to  hoM  their  first  meeting  of  scholars,  to  convince  such  op- 
posers  of  the  nature  and  value  of  knowledge.  It  was  a  memorable  day. 
Many  intelligent  and  confident  faces  were  seen  among  those  who  were 
waiting  to  be  examined.  At  one  end  sat  the  principal  judges;  the  senior 
of  whom  called  to  the  bench  a  scholar,  and  after  having  dictated  a  sen- 
tence in  a  whisper,  took  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  be  read  by 
another  scholar.  This  was  an  important  experiment.  The  child  read  off 
tlje  sentence  readily ;  and  the  old  judge,  at  once  convinced  and  delighted, 
exclaimed,  *Solomhava  tokoa  !'—' Substitute  of  the  mouth,  indeed!' 
and,  to  this  day,  a  letter  is  called  in  the  Madagascar  language,  the  ^wMulk 
8ubsiitute,*  Arithmetic  created  still  greater  surprise.  The  native  mode 
of  reckoning  is  either  by  stones  of  different  sizes,  or  by  cutting  pieces 
of  rutfh,  of  various  lengths,  and  using  the  shortest  as  units,  the  next 
as  tens,  the  next  as  hundreds,  and  so  on.  At  the  meeting  referred  to, 
the  senior  judge  put  a  specific  question,  which  he  had  previously  calcu- 
lated in  his  own  tedious  way — 'If  five  hundred  of  my  bullocks  be  sent  to 
Tamatave,  and  sold,  say  one  hundred  at  ^ve  dollars,  eighty  at  four  dol- 
lars, and  so  forth,  what  numl)er  of  dollars  must  my  slaves  deliver  up  to 
me  on  their  return  ? '  This  simple  question  was  instantly  answered  cor- 
rectly by  many  of  the  children  ;  when  all  agreed  that  the  children  had 
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baeome  wiser  than  the  old  people :  the  judges  proteeted  that  h  was  like 
magic  and  eonjoring ;  and  the  schools  immediately  hecame  popular. 

The  female  school  continues  flourishing,  the  funds  are  ample,  the 
attendance  satisfiictory,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  gratifying. 
About  ten  or  twelve  have  left -the  school  able  to  read  fluently,  and  to 
work  at  their  needles;  twenty  or  thirty  more  have  left,  who  have  acc|uired 
enough  to  improve  themselves,  should  they  have  any  such  wish,  but  I 
fear-that,  in  most  cases,  when  the  school  is  abandoned,  work  and  books 
are  thrown  aside,  and  superseded  either  by  uncontrolled  idleness,  or  by 
hard  labor  in  the  fields.  Many  return  to  us,  after  having  wearied  them- 
selves in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  and  then  we  often  find  that  even 
the  elements  are  forgotten;  alt  is  to  be  begun  over  again.  The  regulsr 
attendance  is  from  fifty  to  fifty-two ;  for  several  months  it  has  never  been 
below  forty-eight  These  all  assemble  daily,  to  hear  the  word  preached 
in  the  chapel ;  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  being  able  to  read  more  or 
less  fluently,  and  converse  with  me  about  christian  truth.  In  teaching 
them,  I  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  caution  suggested  by  good  Mr. 
Simeon — <  not  to  take  the  wide-moiithed  bucket,  but  the  slender-spouted 
tea-kettle,'  to  fill  the  bottle.  We  take  a  sentence,  half  a  sentence,  or 
any  portion  contfiining  a  complete  idea,  which  I  read  and  explain.  Each 
girl  then  reads  it,  and  is  questioned  about  it  in  turn.  They  find  their  level 
in  thetsksses,  so  that  the  less  able  girls  have  the  benefit  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  placed  above  them,  at  the  same  time,  I  endeavor  so  to 
vary  the  questions  as  to  avoid  their  answering  by  rote.  They  are  exam- 
ined on  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day,  before  they  proceed  to  a  new 
portion ;  on  Saturdays  they  are  examined  upon  all  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  have  been  exercised  during  the  weekw — London  MU8.RegiHer. 

Infant  Schools  in  Nxw  Zealand. — Mr.  J.  Matthews,  an  English 
Missionary  in  New  Zealand,  has  been  employed  principally  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Infant  school  system.  From  a  letter  of  his,  dated  Wai- 
mate,  Jan.  20, 1834,  we  make  the  following  extracts,  as  they  exhibit  in  a 
forcible  manner,  the  value  of  that  system,  and  its  tendency  to  supplant 
the  ferocious  tempers  early  instilled  into  the  native  children. 

*  I  was  very  happy  in  teaching  the  Infant  school  which  I  had  organiz- 
ed ;  and  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  should  conclude,  that  were  the 
Infant  system  to  obtain  a  good  footing  in  the  villages  of  the  natives,  it 
would  soon  change  the  moral  face  of  nature  in  New  Zealand.  No  Eng- 
lish children  ever  enjoyed  the  system  more  than  those  natives  to  whom  I 
taught  it.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  savage  learns  to  be  a  savage 
in  his  infkncy :  he  only  waits  for  power  and  opportunity  to  display  his 
ferocious  nature.  The  custom  of  the  chiefs  is,  to  make  known  every- 
thing of  importance  to  the  child.  I  have  noticed  the  principal  chief  of 
Kailaia,  talking  to  his  little  boy  as  though  the  child  was  able  to  give  him 
advice.    The  father  would  steadfastly  look  bis  son  in  the  ftce,  while  di»- 
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•ribiaf  thi  peine  which  tomk  plac«  i  and  the  watt  wouM  aa  emwitljr  bv- 
hoJd  ihe  father,  and  ibow,  by  hia  atricc  attention,  that  every  ward  was 
digeated^  The  io&nt  race  are  remarkably  ^ick  ie  ohaanpiDg  every  ac- 
tion of  the  miBBioaary.  Pievioaaly  to  our  linaHy  detenmniag  en  eatal^* 
Jishiiig  the  Kaltaia  station,  we  took  a  minaionary  trip  ameog  the  tribea  of 
the  Rarawa.  We  spent  the  second  Babbath  at  Wangape,  a  noted  pleee 
for  the  strength  of  the  fighting  men.  We  pitched  our  tent  near  the  hooae 
of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  named  Huhii«  a  brother  of  the  noted  war* 
rior,  Papahia. 

*  While  aittiflg  in  the  tent  door,  I  obeerved  a  number  of  children  flock 
to  a  small  rush  house,  which  waa  about  ten  yards  from  our  tent,  evidently 
very  aaxious  to  peep  in.  They  peeped  in,  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  and  8» 
they  pee|)ed,  ihey  smiled.  At  what  did  they  smile  ?  They  smiled  and 
evinced  their  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  heads  of  victims  who  have  lately 
fallen  in  battle.  Thus  the  infant  race  of  New  Zeabndera  are  taught  to 
delight  in  the  savage,  and  worse  than  brutal  habits  of  their  parents. 
Now  it  is  just  as  easy  to  teach  them  the  orderly  habita  of  an  Infant 
school,  as  to  teach  them  the  habit  of  delighting  in  war.  This  little  inci- 
dent taught  me  a  great  lesaon«  There  are  many  obstacles  rn  the  way  of 
setting  these  schools  agoing :  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  day  in 
Hot  far  distant,  when  Infant  achools  shall  become  generaL  While  at 
Kaitaia,  nine  weeks,  I  opened  a  Sunday  school,  which  waa  well  auendeiL 
On  the  Monday,  I  opened  a  morning  echool,  commencing  with  reading 
the  word  of  Clod,  singing  and  praying ;  and  this  also  was  well  and  regu- 
larly attended  ;  and,  beyond  my  expectation,  I  bad  an  Infiint  daai:  and 
it  would  have  delighted  any  of  the  patrons  of  In&nt  schools,  to  £ave 
aeen  the  interest  which  this  class  excited  among  the  grown-up  people  : 
they  would  rometimes  stop  their  lessons  to  hear  the  infants  say  theirs.  I 
began  to  teach  them  Watts's  Child's  Catechism,  and  other  lessons.  One 
of  the  old  chiefs  would  freqnently  act  as  sexton,  to  keep  good  order,  and 
go  out  and  about  to  call  all  into  school. '— /&. 

EDCCATIOff   OF  THE   GfPSIES. 

It  Is  pleasing  to  lenm,  upon  the  authority  of  a  reapectabie  cone^wD- 
dent  of  the  New  York  Obaerver,  that  even  that  aingukar  people,  the  Gyp* 
aies,  so  long  regarded  as  almost  beyond  the  posnbility  of  civilization,  are 
beginning  to  hear  tlie  voice  of  intellectual  and  moral  instmetioB. 

The  Missionary  inatitution  of  Barmen,  in  Oermany^  in  the  year  18E)6» 
eent  Mr.  Btankenburg,  an  active  and  excelfteat  man,  to  FrederidEsicdira^ 
a  viliage  of  Proasia,  in  which  there  were  about  three  himdied  Gypaiea^ 
to  asoertain  their  state,  and,  if  possible,  inatntot  and  improve  them.  He 
found  them  in  the  usual  wretched  condition ;  a  single  room  often  occtt-* 
pied  by  four  Ibraiiiee— if  the  family  inatitotion  can  properly  be  aaki  to 
eKisi^tHbe  naked  ground  serving  them  et  enee  for  ■  ohalr,  bed,  and  |aUe« 
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Ifr.  Blankeabttiii;  wns  Mceived,  at  fint,  witb  great  diatriMt  $  for  ba  bad 
bean  repreaanted  to  tbem  as  conuDg  among  tbem  in  order  to  get  tbem 
into  the  bouae  of  correction,  and  eompd  them  to  work ;  a  thing  which  they 
mortally  hate.  But  when  con?iooed  that  he  had  Tkuted  theoi  from  no- 
dvea  of  pure  charity,  they  promised  to  follow  his  counsels,  and  exhort 
their  companions  to  do  the  same.  One  of  them  wept  for  joy,  and  said 
be  had  hitherto  thought  that  no  one  in  the  world  loved  them. 

Mr.  B.  immediately  proceeded  to  employ  them  in  digging  ditches  for 
the  forest,  and  in  other  ways,  and  labored  with  them  himself,  both  to  en- 
courage them  by  his  example,  and  to  secure  a  better  opportunity  of  con- . 
versing  with  them,  and  instructing  tbem  in  knowledge  and  religion. 
Mrs.  B.  at  the  same  time  taught  the  little  girls  to  knit,  sew,  and  do  othw 
work  suited  to  their  sex.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  also  opened,  by  subscription,  a 
school,  in  which  children  were  taught,  lodged,  fed  and  clothed.  Another 
and  a  higher  institution  has  more  recently  been  establisbed  at  Erfurth,  a 
few  miles  distant,  for  the  reception  of  those  who  have  left  the  school  at 
Frederickslohra,  and  who  wish  not  only  to  complete  their  educationi  but 
Co  learn  some  trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

Mr.  B.  has,  however,  found  difficulties,  and  met  with  many,  very  severe 
trials  The  Gypsies  possess  the  most  fickle,  inconsistent  ciiaracter  ima- 
ginable. They  make  large  promises  one  day,  and  the  next  day  forget 
them  all.  They  shed  tears  of  joy,  while  listening  to  a  friend  who  is  in- 
terested for  them ;  and  a  moment  after,  they  turn  against  him  and  load 
him  with  reproaches.  So  addicted  are  they  to  a  vagabond  and  vicious 
life,  that  they  easily  break  loose  ft'om  most  of  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  think  they  do  a  school-master  a  great  ftivor  in  allowmg  him 
to  Uach,  feed,  and  clothe  their  children,  and,  if  in  the  least  dissatisfied 
with  anything,  they  take  away  their  children.  It  sometimes  costs  the 
strongest  prayers  and  entreaties  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  smaller 
Doerobers  of  their  familiea  at  a  boarding-school,  which  does  not  cost  them 
a  penny. 

Yet,  amid  all  their  discouragements,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  done  some- 
thing. The  school  at  Frederickslohra  already  contains  above  twenty 
pupils,  and  that  at  Erfurth  seven ;  and  two  of  the  latter  have,  for  two 
yean  past,  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  converted  to  Christianity. 

If  then,  Gypsies  can  be  civilized,  of  what  portion  of  our  race  need 
we  despair?  The  Hottentots  have  long  ago  been  found  within  the 
reach  of  science  and  religion ;  and  even  the  sooty  tribes  of  New  Holland 
are  more  hopeful  subjects  of  instruction  than  the  Gypsies. 

Instructioit  or  Cbimhet  Sweepers. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  boys  now  em- 
ployed as  ctiimney  sweeps  in  the  difierent  towns  of  England.    A  snb- 
scription  of  five  sbilliogs  each,  was  not  long  since  raised  among  the  prin- 
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elpsl  InhibliMmof  Brtghtotii  Enghmd,  Amt  the  fNnpoae  of  profidlig  •  noom 
with  tbe  requwiti  accommodations  ofdoiki^  book%  lus^  when  tlw  yowig 
•weapc  nifbt  asembla  in  tfaeif  woAing  eiothac;  for  it  waa  fawid  that 
any  attempt  to  aiake  them  put  on  better,  would  have  entirely  defeated  the 
etiject  in  view.  Funds  being  thae  provided,  an  eveoii^ school  whs  esiab' 
lished,  under  the  superintendenoe  of  a  eoromitney  appohited  for  the 
parpoee.  Tbe  master  sweeps  were  requested  to  permit  their  bojs  to 
attend,  to  which,  with  tbe  exception  of  two  or  three,  they  assented.  Tbe 
sehool-room  wss  opened  three  6aies  a  week,  fnm  six  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evemag,  and  a  large  pvopertion  of  the  cUmbing  bejs  attended* 
They  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  ss  inatnicted 
in  religion ;  and  tbe  aehool  was  opened  and  cloasd  always  wkh  prayer^ 
Each  of  these  pupils  providee  himeelf  with,  or  has  a  dark  colored  frock, 
(or  one  is  lent  him,)  which  he  puts  on  over  his  woricing  dress  when  la 
school,  and  thus  any  annoyance  from  soot  or  dust  is  prevented.  He  i% 
moreover,  expected  to  wssh  his  hands  and  fiice,  and  comb  his  hair,  befbie 
going  to  school }  and  a  small  tub  of  water,  with  soap  and  towelsy  is  prO' 
vided,  should  a  greater  degree  of  deaiiliness  be  requisite.  Small  prizes 
are  given  for  good  conduct,  and  the  boys  are  treated  with  kindneas  to  in^ 
duce  them  to  attend  tbe  scbooL  Tbe  plan  baa  succeeded  in  Brighton 
heyotid  all  ezpecUtlon* 

£l.KMMBPrABT  EPUCATION  f»  SwiTaaaLAVD. 

In  the  cahtoirof  Zurich,  the  attention  of  the  government  baa  of  late 
been  directed  to  elementary  schools,  and  tbe  compensation  of  tbe  teseb^^ 
era  has  been  greatly  mcreased.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  thooe  who  were 
fbrmerly  employed  as  village  masters,  had  not  more  than  fifty  to  sixty 
ftanes  (about  from  ten  to  twelve  dbltara)  a  year^  But  a  new  law  seciffes 
to  every  teacher  of  more  than  one  hundred  pupils,  a  yearijr  allowance  of 
three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  francs,  besides  a  gratni^ 
tons  residence,  and  certain  perquisites ;  and  to  tbe  master  of  an  auxiliary 
school,  who  has  the  charge  of  not  mere  than  fiAy  pupils,  about  two  hun^ 
dred  finncs. 

The  natronal  or  elementary  schools  of  Lttcem>  one  half  of  which  are 
open  in  sttmmer,  amount  to  W^  while  the  whole  population  is  only 
116,000.  It  has  also  16  secondary  schools.  The  town  of  Lucem,  with* 
only  6000  iuhabttants,.  has  5  eiementary  schools  for  boys,  5  for  girls,  ^ 
secondary  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  4  infhnt  schools.  This  efibrt  in 
behalf  of  schools  is  almost  equal  lo  (bat  which  is  made  in  New  England 
and  New  York. 

EnucATioif  m  Belgium. 

Tbe  gevemment  of  Belgium  appropriates  more  than  twice  as  much 
money  to  elementary  education,  in  proportion  to  its  whole  poptilatioo,  ss- 


hUeUigm^Jrmi^  SouACatvUna.  £^ 

PfiiMfl^  «tid  km  iWAOe  m  n^sy  vbildm  at  nhoc^  io  proportiMi  to  Up 
whole  popukOMMi.  Io  B9]gimp»  tlie  proportion  in  1890^  was  I  to  10  j  io 
Fmnce  1  to  90.  The  Ottmber  at  school  in  Belgium  haa  inereaaed  fifljr 
|iec  cent*  maoe  1830« 

EauisH  MAFoax.  Laboe  School. 

A  school  on  a  plan  somewhat  novel,  has  been  opened  at  Ealing  Grove, 
fingland,  and  placed  undef  the  care  of  Mr.  Craig.  It  is  for  both  boarders 
and  day  scholars.  The  boarders  must  not  be  less  than  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  the  day  scholars  are  to  take  their  dinners  with  them.  The 
scholars  of  both  these  kinds  who  are  strong  enough  to  do  it,  go  out  twice 
in  the  day  to  work  in  the  garden  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  expose  them 
to  bad  weather,  nor  to  tssk  them  beyond  their  strength.  When  employed 
in  tilling  that  part  of  the  land,  the  produce  of  which  goes  to  the  support 
of  the  establishment,  they  receive  fair  wages;  but  a  separate  piece  of 
land  wi)l  be  allotted  to  sneh  of  the  boarders  or  day  scholars  as  may  be 
able  to  cultivate  it  on  their  own  aeconnt,  and  whose  conduct  shall  render 
them  deserving  of  that  advantage.  They  are  required  to  pay  alow  rent, 
punbmally,  once  a  month.  The  quantity  of  land  allotted  to  each  does  not 
exeeed  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  and  he  may  take  the  produce  to  his  fkmily, 
or  sell  it  to  the  school.  In  this  school,  the  price  of  tuition  is  exceedingly 
low.  Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  A&c. ;  and  to  those 
who  have  a  turn  for  them,  in  drawing,  carpentry,  and  some  other  useful 
arts.  The  best  behaved  scholars  are  admitted  in  the  evening  lor  this 
purpose.--->£ond(m  J&umai  of  Edueaiwn. 

CTnn.DRisN'a  PatBfVD  Socmr,  in  Loivboii. 

This  ^scieQrt  ^er  reclaiming  juvenile  offenders^  affords  ao  asylum  to 
one  hundred  and  mxty  children,  who  are  now  traiaing  in  habits  of  indus- 
tiy,  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  in  moral  discipline.  More  than 
seven  hundred  have  already  enjoyed  its  advantages ;  and  of  this  number, 
three  hundred  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  to  gain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  the  colonies,  upon  such  terms  as  are  likely  to  secure  their  fatuia 
success  in  life,  if  their  conduct  shall  deserve  it. 

SociBTT  roa  thk  Aovancement  of  Lsarnimg  in  South  CAROLrNA. 

We  gave  a  brief  notice,  in  our  niunber  for  August,  of  the  formation  of 
i  the  South  Carol ina  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learnings'  and  of 
its  leading  objects.  In  a  late  number  of  the  *  Columbia  Telescope,'  we 
find  an  article  purporting  to  be  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
ndttee  of  that  Society  for  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  from  which 
we  learo  that  immediate  measures  are' to  be  taken  for  cottecting  a  Miner- 
alogical  Cabinet  for  the  Society,  by  an  a^ent,  who  ia  appointed  lor  the 


AM  Oniurio  Cbtoiiy  Lgeenm. 

purpoM ;  and  thai  all  the  poblicaiiaiw  apeeially  dfawcted  by  the  Society, 
are  to  be  made  of  a  uniform  size  and  type,  and  to  be  so  arruiged  aa  tt> 
Ibrm  continuous  tohiroea.  A  memoir  on  the  subjeet  of  Free  Schools  ia 
South  Carolina,  was  read  before  the  Conunittee  in  July,  by  Mr.  MX^oid^ 
and  subsequently  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Committee  has  also  requested  Thomas  Grimke  Drayton  to  pie- 
sent  to  the  Society,  at  their  meeting  in  December  next,  a  Memoir  on  the 
Grerman  System  of  Education.  Messrs.  W.  Seabrook,  Wm.  M.  Smith, 
and  R.  W.  Barnwell,  are  also  requested  to  present  a  Memoir  on  the  Moral 
Discipline  and  Treatment  of  Slaves,  in  that  State.  Efforts  hsYo  also  been 
made  to  revive  the  'Southern  Review.' 

HOLMSS    PiTMOirrH   ACADBMT. 

Measures  have  recently  been  taken — we  know  not  with  whatauccess— 
for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  this  Institution,  situated  at  Ply- 
mouth,* In  New  Hampshire.  The  contemplated  plan  erotvacea  the  attain- 
ment of  three  distinct  objects. 

1.  The  furnishing  of  instruction  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  aR 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  tisually  taught  in  Academies  and 
High  Schools. 

2.  The  preparation  of  both  male  and  female  teachenu  This  object  is 
to  be  attained  by  daily  appropriate  instruction,  and  by  one  or  two  fiiU 
courses  of  lectures  on  school  teaching,  delivered  at  the  Instimtion  esch 
year.  These  instructions  and  lectures  are  to  embrace  a  diacussion  of  tho 
various  methods  of  governing  and  teaching  scholars ;  an  examination  and 
criticism  of  school  books ;  and  an  illustration  of  the  ralne  of  rsligioua 
principles,  as  the  basis  of  all  good  government  and  Instruction. 

3.  The  education  of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Tuition  in 
this  department  is  to  be  entirely  gratuitous  to  those  who  are  in  indigent 
circumstances ;  and  to  be  moderate  in  all  other  cases.  Facilitiea  are  abo 
to  be  afforded  to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  manual  labor, 
either  with  reference  to  health,  or  to  defray.  In  part,  their  expenses. 
The  subject  of  health  aa  affected  by  diet,  dress,  exereise,  &c.-^a  kmg 
OTcrlooked  and  long  neglected  subject— is  to  receive  particular  attention. 

Ontaeio  Cou5tt  Ltcxvk. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  Lyceums  >  in  the  United  Stales  wbick 
make  it  a  principal  object  to  promote  the  improvement  of  Conmion 
Schools ;  a  nobler  leading  object  than  which  cannot  be  proposed,  ftr 
that  or  any  other  Lyceum.  We  learn  from  the  Ontario  Repository,  tbst 
a  meeting  of  this  Lyceum  waa  held  in  Oanandaigua,  on  tlie  SJdof  Septeos- 
ber,  which  was  one  of  very  great  iDlerest. 


Botim  Academy  ^/ Mitnei  SttS 

In  their  #^nion  ott  «B¥«ml  important  poii)i%  die  meinbeni  of  dw  Ly- 
••om  appMied  t<>  ^  imaDioHMia.  One  «f  theae  waa  to  .regard  to  tha 
WKmniy  of  awakeniaf  pavants  to  the  importaDreof  the  Cooiinon  School 
ayateni*  The  general  apathy  of  parenta  they  regarded  aa  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  erils  connected  with  thia  siibjeet,  and  it  was  to  remove 
this  that  they  believed  the  efforts  of  the  frieada  of  education  ooght  to  be 
particularly  directed. 

Mr.  Willson,  a  teacher^  mentioned  a  singular  noethod  of  awakening 
parents^  which  he  said  he  had  tried  with  considerable  auccess.  It  was  to 
make  a  <  weekly  report  to  the  parents,  exhibiting  in  a  compendious  man- 
ner, the  punctuality,  deportment,  and  comparative  merit  of  the  pupil,  in 
hia  recitations' 

A  iemaleteaclier  was  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  £.  Loomis^  the  chahrman 
of  the  meeting,  who  had  succeeded  in  a  different  manner.  She  was  de- 
■reus  of  doing  something  to  rouse  parents,  and  accordingly  appointed  a 
meeting  at  the  achool-house.  A  fow  persons  attended,  but  none  of  them 
appeared  disposed  to  take  any  active  measures;  and  st  length  the  lady  had 
to  begin  the  work  herself,  by  reading  to  them  one  of  *  Hall's  Lectures 
on  School  Keeping.'  This  meeting  was  followed  by  other  meetiogs,  at 
each  of  which  a  lecture  was  read,  in  the  same  manner,  until  an  interest 
waa  excited  throughout  the  neighborhood,  which  led  to  many  valuable 
improvements  in  the  school. — We  hope  that  some  of  our  male  teachers 
will  be  excited  to  similar  endeavors. 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  introducing  vocal  muaic  into  all  our 
common  schools^  the  Lyceum  was  equally  unanimous.  Some  of  the 
teaohen  who  were  present  testified,  frem  their  own  experience,  to  its 
happy  effecta,  when  taught  as  a  daily  exereise. — They  were  also  utiani* 
monaly  of  opinion  that  next  to  devising  means  for  awakening  the  atten- 
tion  of  parents  to  the  importanee  of  conmion  ociiools,  was  the  appropriate 
education  of  teacbera.  Libmriea  were  also  deemed  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance  to  the  beat  intereats  ai  common  schools. 

Thisd  Annual  Rxpokt  of  tbb  Boston  Acadeht  or  Mtjsic. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  objects  of  this  institution,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  Odeon,  late 
the  Federal  Street  Theatre.  The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Academy, 
which  has  just  come  to  hand,  gives  the  following  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 
.  During  the  past  year,  instruction  has  been  given  by  the  professors  to 
between  800  and  1000  chti4>Ren,  and  to  400  to  500  adults.  A  school 
fi>r  gratuitous  instruction  to  children  is  still  continued,  at^d  is  open  to  pu- 
pils from  all  partt  of  the  city,  and  every  religious  denomination  |  and  ia 
wall  attemled. 


S96  hutrndum  tn  Vocal  Mme. 

Inttniction  in  muno  ba«  been  given  ia  Mveral  comoir  tcBOOLs,  nd 
with  great  sucoeeB.  '  It  is  the  tettimony  of  the  Piitieipek  of  theie 
•obools,*  eays  the  Report,  Mhat  it  does  not  ieterlere  Wiib  the  regukr 
■tudieeof  the  pupils;  that  it  is  an  agreeable  relaxation  to  their  minds; 
and  that  it  exercises  a  happy  moral  influence  on  their  eondact  No 
teacher  of  youth  who  has  once  tried  it,  has  given  it  up. ' 

*  In  August  last,  (1634,)  a  number  of  gentlemen,  principally  fkom  the 
country,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  under  the  professorL 
The  method  pursued  by  them  is  that  contained  in  the  <*  Manual, "  published 
by  the  Academy.  The  testrmony  of  the  gentlemen  composing  this  class 
(who  it  appears  were  teachers)  is  highly  fiivorable  to  the  system.' 

The  Choir  of  the  Academy  consists  of  about  100  members,  of  both 
■exes,  who,  with  the  professors,  hold  regular  meetings  once  a  week,  and 
are  much  devoted  to  the  work  of  improving  themselves  in  this  noble  art. 

Three  public  concerts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors,  have  been 
given  during  the  past  year.  They  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  creditable  to  the  system,  and  generally  satisfactory  to  those  who  before 
were  skeptical  in  regard  to  its  merits  and  general  utility.  In  addition  to 
these  exhibitions  of  the  younger  pupils,  the  '  Choir '  have  given  six  ore- 
torios,  which  have  been  highly  approved. 

Lectures  have  been  given  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston ;  Hartford,  Conn.; 
in  the  City  of  New  York ;  in  the  Female  Seminary,  at  Ipswich,  Mass.; 
and  in  several  other  towns  of  Maasaohusetts.  These  lectures  have  been 
well  received,  and,  it  is  believed,  very  usefuL 

The  Academy  has  also  published  during  the  past  yesr  a  work  adapted 
to  assist  teachers  in  communicating  instntction  in  the  elementf  of  Vocal 
Music,  called  the  'Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Muaic ;'  of  which 
we  have  formerly  spoken.  The  demand  for  this  work  since  its  publica- 
tion,  says  the  Report,  has  been  very  great.  They  have  also  published  a 
work,  entitled,  *The  Boston  Academy's  Collection  of  Church  Music.' 

The  influence  of  the  Academy,  abroad,  is  inereasing.  In  Portland^ 
they  have  formed  an  Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Ilsley  is  the  Professor. 
He  has  had  under  his  tuition,  during  the  past  year,  500  children  and  200 
adults.  In  Cincinnati,  another  has  been  formed,  and  it  appears  to  be 
flourishing.  Mr.  T.  B.  Mason  has  several  hundred  children  under  bis 
care,  besides  a  number  of  adult  classes.  Letters  have  also  been  received, 
asking  for  information  on  the  general  subject,  from  various  parts  of  this 
state,  and  from  a  majority  of  the  other,  especially  the  more  distant  states. 

We  understand  that  in  addition  to  the  present  Profisssorsof  the  Boston 
Academy,  Messrs.  Lowell  Mason  and  O.  J.  Webb,  it  bos  been  fbuod 
necessary  to  appoint  a  third. 

The  government  of  the  Academy,  at  present,  consists  of  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  President ;  Moses  Grant,  Vice  President ;  George  William  Gordon, 
Recording  Secretary  ;  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
and  Julius  A.  Palmer,  Treasurer ;  and  a  Board  often  Counsellon. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Legal  Classic,  or  Youna  American's  First  Book  or 
Rights  and  Duties.  Designed  for  Schools  and  Private  Students. 
By  John  Phelps;  Esq.  Amherst:  J.  S.  &  C.  Adams.  1835* 
12mo.    pp.  144. 

The  neglect  in  our  own  education,  on  the  very  subject  which  the  com- 
piler of  this  little  work  would  fain  render  familiar  to  all  ihe  pupils  of  our 
schools,  while  it  unfits  us  to  speak  with  Aiuch  confidence  on  its  merits, 
prepares  us  the  better,  perhaps,  to  accede  to  the  opinion  thnt  an  elemen* 
lary  work  of  the  kind  is  greatly  needed.  Sure  we  are,  that  if  no  more 
can  be  done  immediately,  some  book  like  the  <  Lf  gal  CiasBic '  might  be 
very  profitably  used  as  a  reading  book  in  our  high  schools;  and  in  the 
more  advanced  classes  of  common  schools.  The  experience  of  every 
individual  must  convince  him  that  he  Owes  many  of  his  opinions  and 
much  of  the  knowledge,  he  hns  attained  to  his  lessons  at  school  in  mere 
reading;  aud  is  there  any  reason  why  the  'elementary  principles  of 
law  and  government,'  esfiecially  in  a  country  like  this,  should  not  form 
a  part  of  this  knowledge  ?  We  cannot  help  commending  this  book,  there- 
fore, to  committees  snd  teachers,  as  one  which,  so  far  as  we  are  qualified 
to  judge,  deserves  their  careful  examination.  We  would  at  least  com* 
mend  to  their  notice  the  sound  philosophy  and  wholesome  truth  contain** 
ed  in  its  preface. 

The  Class  Book  op  Natural  Theology,  for  Common  Schools 
and  Academies ;  with  numerous  Engravings,  and  a  copious  list  of 
Questions,  fiy  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Hartford  :  Belknap  and  Ha- 
mersley.     1835.     ]8mo.     pp.  196. 

The  *  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theology,'  of  which  the  present  work 
IS  a  modification,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  extended  notice  in  our  third 
volume,  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  and  has  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  both  in  America  and  Europe.  The  author  has  hence 
been  encouraged  to  make  special  efforts  to  introduce  it  into  common 
schools,  academies,  and  Sabbath  schools ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  list  of 
questions  has  been  added,  together  with  several  new  engravings. 

We  know  of  no  work  in  the  English  language,  on  the  same  subject,  so 
happily  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  elementary  schools  as  this.  Could 
teachers  be  educated  to  their  profession,  it  does  seem  to  us  desira- 
ble that  Natural  Theology  should  be  studied  in  every  school,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  this  little 
work  would  be  an  excellent  reading  book  for  classes ;  and  if  used  vurdjf 
as  such,  would  do  imtnense  good. 


The  mofe  extended  work  of  Paley,  though  in  the  main  exoellent,  was 
never  suited  to  the  w.itnie  of  wt^mmMtAax  nhoolfy  either  eeeufaa:  or  re- 
ligious. Something  for  them  wm  still  a  desideratum ;  and  we  congratu- 
late fiarents  and  teabbers  on  the  fimetjr  appearance  of  the  praaent  editiea 
of  Mr*  Oalhaidet's  woA,  arranged  in  siiMt  a  manner  as  wM,  we  tnist|  meef 
the  wants  of  the  eoimnunity. 

The  Musical  Library.    Lowell  Mason  and  George  J.  Wbmm, 

Editors.    Boston  :     Published  by  Edward  R.  Broaders. 

This  woiic,  recently  established,  and  published  under  the  svperinten- 
dence  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  is  to  be  issued  In  monthly  pan% 
each  contaiaing  sixteen  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  music,  and  four  pages 
of  leUer  press,  at  four  dollars  a  year.  We  have  received  the  first  part, 
dated  back  to  July,  (in  <»rder  to  complete  six  parts  during  the  present 
year,)  which  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper ;  and  appears  to  be  every 
sray  worthy  of  the  source  whence  it  emanated.  We  commend  it  to  all 
who  take  any  interest — and  who  doea  not  ? — in  this  important  aubject; 
and  especially  to  teachers. 

A  Portfolio  for  Youth.  Bt  Robert  Ramblb.  Philadelphia: 
J.  Crissy.     1635.     18mo.    pp.  352. 

This  instructive  and  amusing  volume  purports  to  be  a  collection  of 
pieces,  compiled  by  the  benevolent  Captain  Ramble,  for  his  nepbeWi 
Frank  Hearty ;  both  personages  familiar  to  most  juvenile  readers.  The 
work  emiKMlies  a  vast  variety  of  matter,  all  excellently  adapted  to  occupjr 
and  Interest  the  young  mind,  and  to  create  or  cherish  s  taste  for  reading. 
Great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  render  the  whole  subservient  to 
the  best  purposes  of  education.  To  the  mind  that  reiSects  on  the  deep 
and  permanent  influence  exerted  by  juvenile  reading,  it  is  a  aource  of 
great  satisfaction  to  observe  the  growing  disposition  among  publishers 
and  editors,  to  get  up  works  of  a  superior  character  in  this  department 

The  Orator's  Own  Book.  Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  Waldie's 
Library.  Philadelphia:  Crissy, Waldie dz. Co.    1835.  12mo.  pp.300. 

This  volume  comprises  a  great  deal  of  sterling  matter.  It  is  adapted 
^o  the  higher  classes  in  academies  and  preparatory  schools,  or  to  the  uae 
of  students  still  more  advanced,  lor  occasional  purposes  of  declamation. 
It  differs  from  other  compilations  of  the  same  kind,  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  pieces  of  well  established  reputation  which  it  contains. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  introductory  directions  for  public 
speaking:  they  are  of  a  formal  and  obsolete  character.  We  hope  that  tho 
next  edition  of  this  book  will  be  carefully  purified  of  objectionable  ex- 
pressions, of  which  several  are  at  presem  strongly  marked. 


APPROVED    SCHOOL    BOOK. 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  R.  G. 
Parker,  A.  Al.,  Pri(ici|ml  of  the  Frnnkliii  Grammar  School,  Boston,  12th  stereo- 
type edition.  Price,  nenlly  hound,  31  vi'Tiis,  The  Author,  desirous  of*  rendering 
tbis  work  more  worthy  of  the  fnvor  it  has  received,  hns  nmde  some  iidditions, 
which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  using  any  abridged  treatise  of  Rhetoric  in 
connection  with  it. 

Extract  from  the  Preface. 
Two  great  obstacles  beset  the  pupil  in  hiy  first  attempts  at  composition.  The  first  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  ideas,  or  learning  to  think ;  the  second  is  .that  of  expre.«8ing  them 
properly  when  obtiined.  In  t\m  volume  the  stuthor  has  endeavored  to  afford  .«9me  assi^itance 
to  the  pupil  in  overcoming  these  difficulties.  The  simplicity  of  the  plan  here  proposed, 
requires  no  labored  exidanation.  The  first  exercise  or  lesson  consists  in  giving  the  pupil  a 
word,  or  a  number  of  words,  and  instead  of  asliing  for  a  definition  of  them,  requiring  him  to 
use  them  in  a  sentence  or  an  'nieA  of  his  own.  From  this  single  exercise  he  is  led  onward 
through  a  series  of  Lessons  in  easy  and  regulur  procession,  from  the  simplest  principles  to 
the  most  difficult  practice.  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  any  of  the  Lessons  appear  too  difficult, 
the  author  re-'peclfully  requests  the  te«ts  of  trial  and  experience  before  they  are  condemned. 
They  have  been  performed,  and  the  Models  of  some  of  those  apparently  the  most  difficult 
were  written  by  the  pupils  in  the  school  of  which  he  has  the  charge. 

As  evidence  in  favor  of  the  merit  and  utility  of  this  work,  the  fact  may  be  stated,  that  it 
has  been  republished  and  stereotyped  in  England,  and  received  commendable  notices  from 
the  public  journals. 

Extract  from  tbe  Preface  to  the  last  London  edition. 

A  third  edition  of  this  little  work  having  been  called  for  within  the  present  year,  (1884,) 
is  no  small  testimony  of  its  utility;  both  as  a  guide  to  the  Teacher,  and  an  aid  to  the  Pupil, 
in  one  of  the  most  difficult,  though  most  important  departments  of  education. 

From  tbe  London  Journal  of  Education. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  unexceptionably  good.  By  a  series  of  progressive  exercises,  the 
scholar  is  conducted  from  the  formation  of  easy  sentences  to  the  more  difficult  and  complex 
arrangement  of  words  and  ideas.  He  is,  step  by  step,  initiated  into  the  Rhetorical  propriety 
of  the  language,  and  furnished  with  directions  and  models  oi  analyzing,  classifying  and 
writing  down  his  thoughts  in  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  manner. 

'  The  following  Recommendations,  exhibiting  the  character  of  the  work,  from  distinguished 
Teachers,  are  selected  from  a  large  number  in  possession  of  the  Publisher: 

From  Mr.  Walkkr,  Principal  of  the  Elliot  School  Boston.  ^ 
By  such  a  work,  all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  the  pupil  has  to  encounter 
in  his  first  attempts  to  write,  are  in  a  great  mea.-4ure  removed,  and  he  is  fed  on  progressively 
in  a  methodical  and  philosophical  manner,  till  he  can  express  his  ideas  on  any  subject,  which 
circumstances  or  occasion  may  require,  not  only  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  accuracy, 
but  even  with  elegance  and  propriety.  An  elementary  treatise  on  composition,  like  the  one 
before  me,  is  certiunly  much  wanted  at  the  pie-entday,  1  think  this  work  will  have  an 
extensive  circulation ;  and  1  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  this  branch  of  educi^tion, 
hitherto  much  neglected,  will  receive  that  attention  which  in  some  degree  its  importance 
demands. 

From  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Bowdoin  College. 
I  have  examined  *  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition' — by  R.  G.  Parker, 
with  some  care,  and  hesitate  not  to  express  an  opinion  that  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  wh  ch  it  is  designed.  It  is  well  fitted  to  call  into  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupil,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  more  important  piinciples  and  rules  of  Rhetoric,  atid  to  guide  and  aid 
his  first  attempts  in  the  difficult  work  of  composition. 

From  W.  R.  Johnson,  Esq  ,  of  Philadelphia. 
Having  often  felt  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  its  simple  elements  the  art  of  composition, 
and  having  been  compelled,  from  the  want  of  regular  treatises,  to  employ  graduated  exercises 
expressly  prepared  for  the  purpo!«e,  and  similar  in  many  respects  to  tho«)e  contained  in  your 
treatise,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  their  utility,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

The  same  author  has  in  progress,  a  Second  Part,  or  Sequel  to  the  above  popa^ 
lar  work,  and  will  be  published  soon. 
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VALUABLE   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

WILLIAM    D.   TICKNOR, 

Which  have  beea  introduced  into  many  schools,  and  need  ouiy  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated* 
Teachers  furnished  with  a  copy  grraiis  for  cxaminaiion. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMVIKRCE  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  exhibiting  its  connection 
with  Aj^riculture,  the  Arts  and  Maniifaciures;  to  which  are  added,  a  History  of 
Commerce,  and  a  ChronuK)^ical  Table.  Illustrnred  with  a  Map  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

From  E.  A  Andrews,  A.  M..  Principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School,  Boston. 
'  This  book  seemi,  in  its  plan,  to  he  happily  adapted  to  succeed  the  usual  studies  ofgeographj,  and 

migh*.  as  appears  to  me,  be  introduced  with  advauiage  into  the  higher  classes  of  ail  our  schools  and 

academies/ 

From  Rev.  J.  L.  Bi  are.  South  Boston. 
'  I  think  well  of  your  Book  of  Commerce.     It  is  made  up  of  matters  relating  lo  the  permanent 

interests  of  human  life,  and  this  constitutes  the  peculiar  exceileiiceof  the  work.    It  is  well  fined  for 

schools  and  family  use/ 

GOOD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE,  abrid^i-H  from  the  original  work,  and  adapted 
to  the  readir>|r  of  children  and  yotitli ;  with  Questions  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and 
Illustrations  from  original  desi<;n9. 
'  A  valuable  abridgement  of  an  original  wrvrk  adapted  to  youth. '—[Annals  of  Education.] 

*  We  hardly  know  a  better  book,  better  calculaied  fur  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  children  and 
youth. '^Mercantile  JournaU] 

*  This  is  no  catch -penny  affair,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  parents  and  teachers.*— 
[Scientific  Tracts  ] 

*  A  very  instructive  work,  the  use  of  which  in  our  schools  must  be  productive  of  benefit/ — [New 
Hampshire  Gazette.] 

ALGER'S  MURRAY'S  GRAMMAR.  Bein^  Murray's  own  Ahridgement  of  his 
Grammar,  with  copious  additions  from  his  lurger  work,  rendering  the  Syntax  very 
complete,  to  which  questions  for  examination  are  added.     By  Israel  Alger,  Jiu 

As  a  cheap  and  compendious  elementiry  work  for  general  use,  (Ids  is  probably  the  best 
Grammar  extant.  Though  furnished  at  a  cheap  price,  it  is  so  copious,  as  in  most  cases  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  larger  work. 

ALGER'S  MURRAY'S  EXERCISES.  A  new  and  grently  improved  Stereotype 
edition,  in  which  all  the  rules  of  Syntax  are  in>erted,  and  references  by  tigiires 
are  made  to  the  rules  and  ohservaiinns  by  which  false  grammar  is  to  be  corrected. 
Adapted  to  Alger's  Murray's  Grammar. 

THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  ATI. AS.     Emhraoin?  a  Compendium  of  Geography. 
^  Containing  seventeen  Maps  and  Charts.  Embellished  with  instructive  engra%ing8. 
Sixth  stereotype  edition. 

Althouo;h  this  book  was  designed  for  the  younger  classes  in  schools,  for  which  it  is  admira- 
bly calculated,  yet  its  maps  are  so  complete,  its  qnestions  so  full,  and  its  summary  of  the 
science  39  happily  executed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  pupil  in  our  common  schools. 

From  R,  G.  Parkkr.  Principal  of  ibo  Franklin  Grammar  School. 
I  have  examined  a  copy  of  the  Boston  School  Atlas,  and  have  uo  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it  as  the  best  introiluciion  to  the  study  oJ  Goosniphy  that  I  have  seen.  The  compiler 
has  displayed  much  judgment  in  what  he  h.i<4  omitted,  a<«  well  as  what  he  has  selected  ;  and 
has  thereby  presented  to  the  public  a  neat  manual  of  the  elements  of  the  science,  unencum- 
bered with  useless  matter  and  uninteresting;  detail.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
is  neat  and  creditable,  and  I  doubt  not  that  its  merits  will  shortly  introduce  it  to  general  use. 

GREENLEAF'S  NATIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  upon  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic 

Methods,  in  which  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  are  explained  and  illustrated  in  a 
pers|)i(*tiotis  anil  familiar  manner;  containing,  also,  practical  systems  of  Mensura- 
tion, Gii.isjinir,  Geometry,  Book  Keeping,  &c.,  imd  much  practical  information 
connected  with  Trade  and  Commerce — farmini?  a  complete  M<^rcaniile  Arithme- 
til*..  Designed  for  Sirhools  and  Academies  throusfhout  the  United  States.  By 
Benjamin  Grkenleaf,  A.  M.,  Preceptor  of  Bradford  Academy. 
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COLLEGE  OP  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  CHARTER  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  first  granted  in 
1746,  under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Hamilton.  No  copy  of 
this  charter,  however,  can  be  found,  or  any  official  record  of  the 
college,  till  a  second  charter  was  granted,  in  1748,  by  Gov.  Bel- 
cher. The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Elizabethtown,  was  the  first 
president.  From  the  fact  that  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
receive  youth  into  bis  family  for  classical  instruction,  the  only 
mode  at  that  time  in  which  they  could  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
study  of  the  professions,  Mr.  D.  was  well  qualified  for  bis  task. 
The  whole  number  of  students  under  his  care,  In  the  college,  did 
not  probably  exceed  twenty  ;  and  his  only  assistance  was  an  usher 
or  tutor.  No  public  buildings  bad  been  erected ;  and  the  students 
boarded  in  private  families  in  the  town. 

After  his  death,  in  1747,  the  pupils  were  removed  to  Newark, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  formally  appointed  president,  but  it  seems 
that  he  had  the  charge  of  the  pupils  collected  at  Elizabethtown,  a 
year  before  the  second  charter  was  granted. 

The  fii-st  official  record  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  is^  as  we 
have  already  observed,  a  copy  of  the  charter  granted  by  Gov. 
Belcher,  in  1748.  In  November  of  that  year,  six  trustees  were 
added  to  the  thirteen  named  in  the  charter,  and  Mr.  Burr  was 
unanimously  chosen  president.    The  first  conuneDcenaeDt  was 
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beld  the  same  day,  and  the  degree  of  B.  A.  coDferred  upon  six 
young  men,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  upon  Gov.  Belcher. 
The  following  paragraphs  on  the  early  history  and  progress  of 
this  institution,  are  from  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  con- 
ducted by  B.  B.  Edwards. 

<  Aa  Gov.  Belcher  was  the  founder  of  the  College,  so  he  was  the  iint 
who  advised  and  urged  the  erection  of  the  college  edifice,  when  tbe 
funds  of  the  iD8titution  were  so  scanty,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  bis  ad- 
vice and  aid,  the  entcrprize  would  hove  lieen  deemed  impracticoble.  At 
a  meeting  at  Newark,  Sept.  27, 175S,  Gov.  Belcher  advised  tbe  tnisteet 
to  proceed  immediately  to  <Ieterniine  upon  a  location  for  the  college. 
The  people  of  New  Brunswick  not  having  complied  with  tbe  terms  pro- 
posed to  them  (or  fixing  the  college  in  that  place,  it  was  voted  iltai  it 
should  be  established  in  Princeton,  upon  condition  that  the  inhabitaots 
of  said  place  secure  to  the  trustees  two  hiindrerl  acres  of  woodliind,  ten 
acres  of^  cleared  land,  and  £1000  of  prodanuUum  money,  all  which  was 
to  be  complied  with  in  three  months. 

*  On  the  24th  of  January,  1753,  it  was  announced  that  the  conditioM 
were  fulfilled.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Terment,  of  Philadelphia,  and  tbe 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Hanoter,  Va.,  the  agents  of  the  Board  in  Great 
Britain,  having  procured  liberal  contributions  in  that  couniry,  it  whs  de- 
termined forthwith  to  erect  a  college  edifice,  and  a  house  for  the  pn«- 
dent.  From  the  same  source,  a  small  fund  was  afler wards  formeil  !o  as- 
sist in  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  college.  The  cullfge 
edifice  wauB  erected  of  stone,  and  the  president's  house  of  brick,  both  of 
which  are  now  standing. 

•The  college  building  was  for  some  years  the  largest  collej^e  stnicture 
in  the  United  States,  ft  was  first  named  Belcher  Hall,  but  the  worthy 
ffoveroor  declined  the  honor,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  called 
Nassau  Uaxl,  in  honor  of  him  of  "glorious  memory,"  William  UU 
prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau.  *  It  accommodated  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  students,  reckoning  three  to  a  chamber*  The  chwnbert 
are  20  feet  square,  having  two  large  closets  with  a  window  in  eai'b,  m 
retirement.  A  hall  of  40  feet  was  provided,  ornamented  with  an  organ, 
a  portrait  of  kinc:  William,  and  of  Gov.  Belcher. 

*  lo  the  year  1756,  tlie  students,  to  about  the  number  of  seventy,  re- 
moved from  Newark  to  Princeton,  the  college  buildinj^  being  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  be  ready  for  their  reception.  The  people  of  the  couinry  w- 
coming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  learniog,  tba 
Aumber  of  students  rapidly. increased.' 

The  labor  of  teaching  devolved  chiefly  upon  the  president,  he 
being  assisted  by  one,  and  never  more  than  two  tutors.  The  care 
of  the  grammar  school  in  which  pupils  were  prepared  for  college, 
also  devolved  upon  him,  being  considered  a  personal  coDcemra 
the  president.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Burr,  the  trustees  took  this 
care  upon  themselves.  The  commencements  under  president 
Burr,  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  which  was  at  New  Brujjf 
wick,  where  it  was  then  supposed  the  college  would  be  located, 

■The  college  has  been  sometimes  called  Nassau  Hall,  but  not  appropritt«*r 
Naisaa  Hatt  is  aimf  ly  the  name  af  tbe  building. 
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todc  place  at  Newark.    The  first  at  Princeton,  in  1757,  occurred 
two  days  after  his  death. 

Rev.  Jonathan  ELdwards,  father-in-law  to  president  Burr,  was 
immediately  chosen  his  successor.*  From  his  election,  the  col- 
lege derived  reputation,  but  his  administration  was  too  short  to 
permit  him  to  do  much  service.  He  died  five  weeks  after  his  in- 
auguration, and  much  of  that  time  he  was  suffering  from  illness. 
The  Rev.  James  Lockwood,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  was  appoint- 
ed president  in  his  stead,  but  for  reasons  not  now  known,  he  de- 
clined the  appointment. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Virginia,  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent in  1759.  The  former  flourisliing  state  of  the  college  had 
been  considerably  affected  by  remaining  so  long  destitute  of  a 
president.  The  number  of  pupils,  whicli  was  seventy  on  its  re- 
moval to  Princeton,  was  considerably  diminished  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Davies,  and  at  the  following  commencement,  eiglHeen 
only  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  At  this  time,  books  to  the 
value  of  £40  were  ordered  from  England,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  fund  for  the  use  of  poor  students  amounted  to  £500. 

A  little  more  than  eighteen  months  after  president  Davies's  in- 
auguration, he  was  attacked  with  an  inflammatory  disease,  which 
terminated  his  life.  His  reputation  and  services  had  been  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  institution.  The  number  of  students  un- 
der his  care  was  probably  about  one  hundred. 

In  June,  1761,  Rev.  Samuel  Finley  was  elected  his  successor; 
the  college  duties  having  been,  in  the  mean  time,  discharged  by 
the  tutors. 

Until  April,  1762,  there  had  been  no  house  for  public  worship 
in  the  village  of  Princeton,  the  college  chapel  having  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  when  the  college  trustees  gave  the  land  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  an  edifice.  A  refectory  for  commons  was 
built  at  the  same  time.  In  1762,  permission  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  to  raise  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  in-  ' 
stitution,  the  first  assistance  which  it  had  granted.  In  1765,  a 
professor  of  divinity  was  appointed,  and  the  following  year,  £100 
given  by  an  individual  as  a  foundation  in  part  for  the  professorship. 
The  annual  charge  of  education,  including  all  expenses  but  cloth- 
ing and  travelling,  was  £25  6s. 

The  accession  of  funds  from  lotteries  and  donations  enabled  the 
trustees  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  college  officers,  though  it 
did  not  allow  them  to  retain  the  three  tutors  in  the  character  of 
professors.    President  Finley  died  in  1766.    The  college  flour- 

*  Until  his  arrivftl,  the  tuition  wm  confidod  to  tutort,  ind  the  goreroment  to 
Metirf.  Tennent  and  Cow  ell. 
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ished  uoder  him.  Tbe  Dumber  of  studeou  wis  about  one  hin- 
dred,  and  there  were  about  half  that  number  in  the  grammar  school 

In  1766,  Rev.  John  Witbenpoon,  of  Paisley,*  Scotland,  was 
unanimously  elected  president,  but  family  ciicumstances  induced 
bim  to  decline  the  appointment.  At  this  time,  professors  of  diviii- 
ity  and  moral  philosophy,  of  mathematics  and  natural  historj,  lan- 
guages and  logic,  rhetoric  and  metaphysics,  were  appointed ;  but 
tbe  professor  of  divinity  and  moral  philosophy  alone  accepted. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  of  Boston,  was  now  chosen  president. 
He  declined  the  office  because  he  understood  a  re-election  would 
secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  was  again  uoani- 
niously  elected,  but  did  not  arrive  in  this  country  till  November, 
1768.  He  was  inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  that  monib.  Hbnaine 
brought  a  great  accession  of  students  to  the  college,  and  by  bis 
exertions,  its  funds  were  much  augmented. 

The  Quarterly  Register  has  the  following  remarks  on  tbe  cba^ 
acter  of  this  excellent  man. 

*  As  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Witherspoon  rendered 
literary  inquiries  more  lil)eral,  extensive  and  profound  ;  and  be  was  tbe 
means  of  producing  an  important  change  in  the  system  of  educatioo. 

*  He  extended  the  study  of  mathemiitical  science,  and  it  is  believed  be 
was  the  first  man  who  taught,  in  America,  the  system  of  pbiloeopbj 
which  Dr.  Reid  afterwards  dereloped.  Scarcely  any  man  of  the  age 
bad  a  more  Tigorous  mind,  or  a  more  sound  understanding. 

*  Soon  after  tbe  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  New  Jeiser 
was  overrun  with  British  troopSL  In  1776-7,  it  became  the  theatre  of 
hostilities.  In  January,  1777,  Princeton  was  occupied  by  a  portion  of  tbe 
British  army,  which  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Washington.  A  paitofoDS 
British  regiment  took  post  in  the  college,  and  made  some  attempt  at  re«lj* 
ance,  but  after  a  few  discharges  of  artillery  ftrom  Washington's  ^^J^^ 
college  was  abandoned,  and  tne  greater  part  of  the  regiment  were  madv 
prisoners.  More  than  100  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  300  taken  pn** 
oners.  The  war,  of  course,  prostrated  every  literary  effort  .^^b® '"°^ 
tions  of  the  president  were  suspended,  and  he  was  immediately  iDtroducea 
to  a  new  field  of  labor,  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  coaveotiiB 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey. 

'  As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  country  would  permit,  the  colle^  ^!!!-T 
established,  and  its  instruction  was  re-commenced  under  tbe  irnmediue 
care  of  its  vice-president.  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  iD<'"?2| 
from  his  attachment  to  the  college,  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  that  b«  QJ^ 
procnote  its  benefit.  After  bis  return,  he  devoted  himself  ^^^]^^lf^ 
his  duties  as  president,  and  a  minister  of  the  goepeU  Dr.  Witherepo» 
died  Nov.  15,  1794,  aged  72 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  tbe  Rer.  Sunuei 
Stanhope  Smith.  _e« 

*  Dr.  Smith  was  born  at  Peqiiea,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  March  ^^  jJt 
He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.  D.  He  graduated  io  17a^ 
the  college  of  New  Jeraey,  where  be  was  afterwards  for  two  yeart  tutor. 

*  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  bom  in  Yetter,  near  E«»nburgh,  In  Scotlasdf  Inj^ 
and  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox.  He  studied  at  the  ^"'^^V 
Edinburgh  seven  years,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  at  As  «^  ^  '^' 
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He  was  for  a  few,  yeare  a  preacher  in  Virginia,  and  president  of  the 
Hampden  Sidney  college.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  at  Princeton,  and  was  succeeded  in  Virginia  by  bis  brother, 
John  Smith.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  as  member  of  con- 
gress, much  of  the  care  of  the  college  devolved  on  him.  He  was  elected 
president,  in  17^,  and  on  account  of  bodily  infirmity,  resigned  in  1812. 
He  died  August  21, 1819,  aged  79. 

'Among  the  instructors  who  assisted  Dr.  Smith,  were  Dr.  Green, 
Bishop  Hobai%  Dra.  R.  Finley,  Kollock,  Neill,  Linsley,  Weeks,  Mills, 
John  Smith,  Minto,  Maclean,  Caldwell,  ^c.  The  number  of  graduates 
during  Dr.  Smith's  administration  amounted  to  527 ;  about  29  on  an  aver- 
age yearly. ' 

Dr.  Smith  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  president  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ashbel  Greeo,  son  of  Rev.  Jacob  Green.  He  continued  to 
sustain  his  office  from  1812  to  1822,  when  he  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  editorial  charge  of  the  ^Christian  Advocate/ 
at  Philadelphia.     But  we  quote  once  more  from  the  Register. 

'In  1822,  the  Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Utica,  N.  Yi,  was  chosen  president  of  the  college.  He  still  remains  in 
the  office.  He  graduated  at  the  college  in  1^0,  and  was  afterwards  a 
tutor  for  two  years. 

'  The  college  of  New  Jersey  is  now  considered  to  be  in  a  very  flour* 
ishing  condition.  The  number  of  under-grad nates  is  about  150.  The 
faculty  consists  of  a  president,  seven  professors,  and  three  tutors.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  imparting  instruction  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  languages ;  in  mathematics,  natnral 
phi]eso|)hy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  belles  lettres,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  logic,  political  economy,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  anato- 
my, physiology,  &c. 

*  The  libraries  of  the  college,  and  of  the  literary  societies  connected 
with  it,  contain  12,000  volumes.  The  college  has  a  veiy  valuable  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  opparatus,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  small 
anatomical  museum,  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet  The  principal  edifice, 
Nassau  Hall,  has  been  already  described.  In  1833,  another  college  build- 
ing, 112  feet  long,  and  four  atories  high,  was  erected.  There  are  two 
other  buildings,  each  66  feet  in  length,  36  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  in 
height,  one  used  for  a  library  and  recitation  rooms;  the  other  for  a  re- 
fectory, museum,  apparatus,  &,cJ 

Among  the  more  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  moy  be  mentioned  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot,  who  gave 
$8000,  and  4000  acres  of  land ;  CoL  Rutger's  family,  of  New 
York,  j$6500;  the  family  of  lieutenant  governor  Phillips^  of  Bos- 
ton, $2000.  Dr.  David  Hosack,  also,  presented  it  with  1000 
valuable  mineralogical  specimens. 

*45 
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Wb  shall  speak  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  readers  In  present- 
ing the  following  extract  from  a  new  work  of  the  distinguished 
British  physician.  Dr.  Johnson. 

'There  is  a  condition  or  state  of  body  and  mind,  intermediate  between 
that  of  sickness  and  health,  but  much  nearer  the  former  than  the  lattel, 
to  which  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  name.  It  is  daily  and  hourly 
felt  by  tens  of  thousands  in  this  metropolis,  and  throughout  the  empire, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  described.  It  is  not  comble  by 
physic,  though  I  apprehend  il  makes  much  work  for  the  doctors  ulti- 
mately, if  not  for  the  undertakers.  It  is  that  wear  and  tear  of  the  liv- 
ing machine,  mental  and  corporeal,  which  results  from  over  ^frnniottf  lo- 
hor  or  eTQmon  oi  ih%  inidUctual  fcLcuUitSy  rather  than  of  the  corporeal 
powers,  conducted  in  anxUty  of  mind  and  had  air.  It  bears  some  analo- 
gy to  the  state  of  a  ship,  which,  though  still  sea-worthy,  exhibits  the  ef- 
fects of  a  tempestuous  voyage,  and  indicates  the  propriety  of  re-caulfcing 
the  seamsi  and  overhauling  the  rigging.  It  might  be  compared  to  the 
condition  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  when  the  tires  begin  to  moderate 
their  close  embrace  of  the  wood  work,  and  require  turning.  Lastir,  it 
bears  no  remote  similitude  to  the  strings  of  a  harp  when  they  get  relax- 
ed by  a  long  series  of  vibrations,  and  demand  bracing  up. 

'  I  do  not  speak  of  the  mere  labor  of  the  body.  The  fatigue  induced 
by  the  hardest  day's  toil,  may  be  dissipated  by  "  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer, balmy  sleep ;"  but  not  so  the  fatigue  of  the  mind.  Thought  or  care 
cannot  be  discontinued  or  cast  off  when  we  please,  like  exercise.  The 
head  may  be  laid  on  jtbe  pillow,  but  a  chaos  of  ideas  will  infest  the  over- 
worked brain,  and  either  prevent  our  slu  miners,  or  render  them  a  series 
of  feverish,  tumultuous,  or  distressing  dreams,  from  which  we  rise  more 
languid  than  when  we  lie  down.' 

'  Few  students  will  be  found  who  do  not  Jcriow  all  this  to  be  tnie. 
But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  We  have  tried  every  species  of  remedy 
4d  its  turn,  under  the  direction,  and  by  the  prescription  of  pbysi' 
cians.  We  have  travelled  by  land  and  by  sea.  We  have  visited 
galleries  of  pictures.  We  have  attended  the  public  assemblies  of 
fashion,  and  of  science,  and  the  public  aiiiusemenls.  We  have 
listened  to  the  most  celebrated  orators,  and  heard  the  most  exqui- 
site music,  and  seen  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  human  power 
iand  genius.  We  have  paced  the  aisles  of  the  magnificent  cathe* 
dral  of  the  'Eternal  City.'  We  have  gazed  on  its  ancient  roonn- 
ments  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol,  and  have  surveyed  its  modem 
beauties  from  the  Monte  di  Trinita.  We  have  looked  down  from 
the  top  of  Vesuvius  on  the  enchanting  city  and  bay  of  NapH 
and  we  have  gazed  from  the  summits  of  the  Alps  upon 

'  The  land  of  the  mountain,  and  land  of  the  flood,' 

and  looked  abroad  upon  the  desert  of  snow  and  ice  which  sor- 
rounded  us.    We  have  visited  universities,  and  schools^  and  bospi- 
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tab,  and  palacesiand  maauiactories.  We  have  experienced  a  de« 
gree  of  pleasure,  and  sometioies  of  ^ooqui$ite  delight^  which  pexy 
haps  no  scenes  of  earth  will  ever  again  produce.  Such  was  the 
excitement^  that  we  could  often,  for  the  moment,  outdo  friends  of 
&ur-fold  greater  vigor.  But  reaction  soon  followed,  and  we  were 
more  exhausted  than  before.  It  was  still  w£ar  and  tear  ;  and 
the  more  interesting,  and  more  delightful  were  the  objects  before 
us,  the  greater  was  the  exhaustion  produced  in  a  system  conva- 
lescing from  the  previous  effects  of  this  disease.  To  the  healthy 
man,  such  kinds  of  occupat'ion  may  be  a  source  of  still  higher 
health — an  important  means  of  carrying  off  his  superfluous  vigor. 
They  may  be  indispensable  to  some  whose  previous  cares  have 
produced  an  absorption  of  their  own  reflections,  an  intensity  of 
thought,  amounting  almost  to  monomania.  But  amusements  of 
thb  kind,  must  be  used  with  great  caution  by  one  who  needs  to 
gain  strength,  and  has  none  to  spare.  They  demand  a  certain 
degree  of  vigor  to  be  endured  with  safety  ;  and 'often,  when  they 
^eem  to  inspire  the  languid  invalid  with  new  life — while  they  ena- 
ble the  brain  to  excite  the  muscles  even  to  efforts  beyond  all  ordi- 
nary ability,  and  thus  seem  to  an  unpractised  eye  to  be  almost  a 
panacea  fi>r  his  ills, — they  are  exhausting  his  vital  powers  in  a  fearful 
manner.  We  have  seen  melancholy  instances,  in  which  a  course 
of  such  occupations  and  amusements,  pursued,  too,  without  excess, 
if  we  compare  them  with  the  ability  of  a  healthy  man,  have  proved 
like  the  last  desperate  stroke  of  the  gambler,  when  he  stakes  his 
all  upon  a  single  cast. 

For  ourselves,  we  pretend  to  no  medical  skill  but  that  which 
we  have  acquired  in  twenty  years'  observation  and  experience  of 
the  effects  of  the  state  so  well  described  by  Johnson, 'and  of  the 
prescriptions  of  physicians  whom  we  have  been  led  to  consult 
from  Edinburgh  to  Rome,  and  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country. 
But  we  have  been  enabled  to  assist  some  of  our  fellow  sufferers, 
and  we  venture  to  present  the  results  of  our  observations  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  among  the  number,  as  a  means  of 
warning,  if  not  of  guiding  them. 

We  have  found  no  remedy  for  an  exhausted  mind  but  rest. 
We  are  aware,  that  there  is  a  rule,  and  a  most  salutary  one,  which 
tells  us  that  *  change  of  occupation  is  rest,'  because  it  employs  the 
mind  in  a  new  manner,  and  brings  new  faculties  or  organs  into  ac* 
tKH).  But  when  every  faculty  has  been  strained  to  the  highest 
point,  and  the  whole  mind  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  its  vigoTf 
ivhen  it  is  as  fatiguing  for  the  imagination  to  soar  and  wander,  as 
for  the  reason  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  knowledge,  how  is  this 
rule  to  be  applied  7  And  even  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  sympa* 
tbj  of  different  facultiesi  or  if  we  adopt  phrenological  views,  of 
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difieretit  organs,  renders  the  rest  or  aU  frequently  necessary,  just 
as  the  whole  body  must  often  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  re- 
pose, in  order  to  restore  a  single  injured  Jimb. 

Sleepf  and  to  the  greatest  amount  which  the  state  of  mind  and 
the  health  of  the  body  would  allow,  we  have  found  the  most  pre- 
cious, as  it  is  doubtless  the  most  perfect  rest.  And  to  those  wbo 
have  not  lost  the  power  of  sleep,  we  know  not  but  this  would  be 
enough,  if  indulged  in  properly,  and  without  regard  to  external 
claims,  or  common  prejudices,  or  that  friendly  advice  to  the  coDtn- 
ry,  so  often  ignorantly  given.  We  knew  a  young  French  physician 
who  was  worn  down  with  this  sad  disease,  and  its  legitimate  off- 
spring, dyspepsia,  who  assured  us,  that  be  was  entirely  cured  by 
retiring  to  a  small  French  village,  giving  up  all  occupation,  and 
spending  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  daily  in  sleep,  and  tasking 
his  digestive  powers  with  no  more  food  than  was  necessary  to  this 
dormouse  life.  The  greatest,  and  most  permanent  relief  we  bare 
ever  found,  was  in  pursuing  a  similar  course. 

But  many  seldom  receive  a  visit  from  *  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer,' even  for  an  entire  night ;  and  court  her  in  vain,  with  all  tbe 
arts,  and  all  the  drugs  which  have  been  devised,  so  long  as  tb^ 
remain  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  and  in  the  sphere  of  tbeit 
business,  or  of  the  public  or  private  objects  which  interest  tbem. 
In  such  cases,  we  know  no  remedy  but  flight,  not  so  much  for  tbe 
sake  of  locomotion,  as  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  all  associations 
which  excite  the  mind  to  action.  The  sight  of  the  spires  and 
buildings  of  a  distant  town,  the  view  of  a  library,  or  objects  connect- 
ed with  literary  pursuits,  the  habit  of  hearing  and  reading  ooncero- 
ing  the  Objects  which  have  interested  us,  are  in  many  cases  enough 
to  maintain  the  state  of  excitement.  The  mind,  in  its  feeble  sute, 
is  almost  as  much  wasted  by  the  reveries  into  which  it  is  plunged, 
and  the  useless  straining  of  thought,  and  tbe  anxiety,  and  regret, 
and  the  painful  sense  of  impotence  to  which  it  is  led  by  such 
objects,  as  it  was  in  health,  by  the  full  exertion  of  all  its  powers; 
and  is  almost  as  sure  to  sink  under  them.  Even  the  family  circle 
frequently  recalls  too  much  of  thought,  or  excites  too  much  of 
feeling  for  this  enfeebled  state,  and  the  sufierer  must  abandon  even 
the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  home  before  he  can  obtain  perfect  rest' 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  unquiet  slumbers  are  often  as  weari- 
some as  watchfulness ;  and,  let  those,  therefore,  who  need  rest  for 
a  time,  reserve  nothing  which  may  impair  it, — ^hesitate  at  no  sacri* 
fice  which  will  secure  it.  Better  a  temporary  abstinence,  than  a 
final  loss — far  better  to  give  up  the  most  fiattering  prospects  of 
usefulness  to  others  or  benefit  to  ourselves,  than  to  secure  them  at 
the  expense  of  our  power  for  future  effi>rt,  and  thus  prepare  to 
live  mere  incumbrances  upon  society. 
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.  There  is,  however,  another  condition  of  rest  besides  the  with- 
drawal from  objects  that  disturb  it.  The  experience  of  an  aged 
observer  of  literary  men,  led  to  the  remark,  '  there  is  no  eflfectual 
repose  from  mental  labor,  but  in  bodily  labor. '  If  fatigue  is  al- 
ready constant,  as  it  too  often  is  in  a  debilitated  student,  there  is 
obviously  no  need  of  increasing  it ;  and  wearisome  efforts  of  body, 
must  be  deferred  until  the  strength  is  increased  by  some  other 
means.  But  as  soon,  and  in  proportion  as  muscular  vigor  returns, 
it  should  be  called  into  exercise,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
exhaustion,  not  agreeably  to  any  given  measure  of  time,  but  with 
careful  adaptation  to  the  existing  powers,  and  without  permitting 
one's  self  to  go  beyond  the  point  of  fatigue,  in  order  to  gratify 
what  John  Wesley  denounced  as  a  sin,  under  the  name  of  ^  the 
lust  of  finishing,'  or  even  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  or  friends. 
If  our  efforts  were  indispensable,  providence  would  have  given  us 
power  to  complete  them ;  and  the  reply  of  the  minister  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  was  tormented  with  anxiety  about  his  kingdom, 
during  an  illness,  ought  to  be  often  repeated  by  every  invalid,  tor- 
tured with  this  sense  of  his  own  importance: — '  The  world  went 
on  very  well  before  your  majesty  was  bom,  and  it  will  go  on  very 
well  after  your  majesty  is  dead.' 

We  will  only  add  one  remark  more,  derived  also  from  our  own 
experience.  Where  body  and  mind  are  so  far  exhausted  that  rest 
eapnot  be  obtained  and  labor  pursued  at  home,  we  believe  there 
is  DO  better  means  of  procuring  the  one,  and  obtaining  a  substitute 
for  the  other,  than  a  voyage  to  sea,  provided  there  be  no  painful 
dread,  or  peculiar  bodily  suffering.  On  the  ocean,  the  traveller  ia 
almost  removed  from  sources  of  excitement,  and  feelings  of  re- 
sponsibility ;  unless  he  should  fall  in  company  with  those  who  call 
.up  his  former  objects  of  thought.  His  life  itself  is  monotonous* 
He  has  little  temptation  to  keep  him  even  wakeful.  The  objects 
around  him  are  generally  soothing  in  their  effect  upon  the  mind. 
The  incessant  rocking  from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night  to 
morning,  wearisome  &s  it  sometimes  is,  is  an  admirable  substitute 
for  active  exercise,  when  the  strength  does  not  admit  that ;  and 
will  soon  prepare  one  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  combines,  with 
all  other  circumstances,  to  keep  the  mind  and  body  in  a  slumber- 
ing state,  and  to  produce  sweet  and  refreshing  slumbers,  after  they 
have  long  been  unknown. 

To  sum  up  our  views,  we  are  convinced,  that  the  shops  of  the 
druggist  furnish  no  medicine  ibr  this  disease  and  its  offipring. 
We  believe  the  only  remedies  to  be  rtii  of  mind  and  laoar  cf 
body ;  and  he  who  neglects  them,  or  who  resumes  his  labors,  (as 
we  have  always  unhappily  done,)  before  they  had  produced  tbeir 
Mtire  eShctf  and  dmwa  upop  the  full  extent  of  bis  powers  beiim 
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tbey  have  bad  time  to  recover  vigor,  as  well  as  health,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  violating  the  command — ^  Tkau  shah  not  Jcillf  and  of  rob- 
bing bis  friends,  and  his  fellow  men,  as  well  as  his  God,  of  services 
which  he  was  bound  to  render,  and  which  imprudence  only  has 
prevented. 


(For  the  Anoals  of  Edneation.) 
ON  SELF-DIRECTION. 


'  Man  WM  made  for  ftelf-improvement.  As  he  passes  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood,  be  retaios  the  active  powers  of  infancy,  and  the  forethought  and  choice  of 
childhood—but  he  adds  to  these,  (he  power  of  self-directumt  by  which  be  again 
rises  by  degrees  to  a  higher  scale  of  self- improvement,  if  indised  he  wtU  now 
direct  hinuel/,*    AivirAJLs,  March,  1834.    pp.187. 

I  quoTB  from  my  former  series— on  common  schools  and  common 
education, — ^both  the  condition  and  the  rule  of  adult  self-improve- 
ment— that  indispensable  aid  and  support  to  the  education  of  tbe 
young.  Self-direction  is  the  mainspring  of  the  improvement  of 
the  grown  man — if,  (alas  !  that  an  if  must  have  place  in  the  de- 
claration,) if,  indeed,  the  groum  man  unll  direct  himself  Noth- 
ing can  be  plainer  than  tbe  declaration ;  no  limitation  more  sure 
than  that  involved  in  the  condition.  Everjrthing  thrives  and  grows 
according  to  its  order — according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature, 
and  its  own  stage  of  being.  Infancy^  by  its  instinctive  activ- 
ity and  diligence,  grows  to  childhood.  Childhood,  with  fore- 
thought and  choice,  submits  to  tbe  direction  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, and  thus  only,  grows  to  a  fair  and  promising  manhood.  Man- 
hood, too,  can  grow  to  a  more  vigorous  and  fruitful  manhood — can 
add  *  knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  skill  to  skill,' — if  it  will  employ 
its  matured  powers  under  a  wise  and  vigorous  self-direction.  He 
who  would  improve  himself,  and  grow  more  and  more  a  man, 
roust  direct  himself  as  faithfully  as  he  was  directed  in  infancy  by 
instinct  and  necessity,  and  by  parents  and  teachers  in  his  growing 
childhood. 

It  were  well,  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  elements  of  9e(j^ 
direction,  to  mark  the  marvellous  falling  off,  so  wont  to  occur  after 
youth  have  left  the  regular  and  governed  pursuits,  of  their  child- 
hood and  youth,  for  lack  of  a  selfdiredion  in  place  of  that  direo- 
tion  of  others  which  ensured  their  progress,  until  they  *caroe  fer 
themselves,'  in  good  proportion  to  their  submission  to  it.  What 
tbe  lack  is,  is  made  plain  by  the  cases  which  occur  of  progress  aP 
fer  maturity,  as  rapidly  as  before-*-K>fteo  more  rapidly— amidst  the 
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Inisiest  occupations  of  active  life.  For  these  cases  are  fouodj 
only,. where  a  faithful  self-direction  has  ensued:  while  the  more 
numerous  cases  are  unimproved  and  unimproving  as  manifestlyi 
because  self-direction  is  wanting : — because  the  man  is  not,  in  these 
iiigber  matters,  the  master  of  himself.  Let  us  assure  ourselves, 
that  the  essential  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  young — tjiat  which 
gives  them  a  growing  education — is  no  other  than  this  ;  and  that 
the  slackened  or  arrested  progress  of  full  grown  men,  is  from  no 
other  cause. 

Touth  certainly  has  some  peculiar  aptitude  for  learning ;  though 
that  no  doubt  decreases  at  every  step  from  infancy.  The  fost 
fresh  and  vigorous  leaves  die,  while  the  firm  trunk  and  limbs  of 
the  growing  sapling  give  promise  of  the  spreading  glories  of  the 
tree.  It  cannot  be  that  the  vital  strength  which  was  destined  for 
a  nobler  and  later  work,  is  exhausted  in  the  first  rapid  growth ; 
and  that  undef  proper  cultivation,  man  may  not  grow  and  bear 
fruit  even  to  old  age.  It  cannot  be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  child- 
hood, which  secures  so  universal  a  progress  and  improvement :  it 
is  due  to  the  direction  which  is  given  by  parents,  guardians,  teach- 
ers, masters,  and  the  whole  expectation  and  condition  of  society  : 
all  aiding  that  selfHlirection  so  apt  to  be  wanting  after  maturity* 
The  young  improve  because  they  yield  obedience  ;  in  proportion 
as  they  vield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  progress  in  every  well  di- 
rected family  and  school ;  because  they  learn  thuir  appointed  and 
progressive  lessons  regularly  and  well.  They  keep  the  path 
which  is  opened  before  them  ;  and  therefore  reach,  in  proportion 
to  their  fidelity,  the  eminences  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  to 
which  they  lead  upward.  The  true  secret  of  the  improvement  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  apprenticeships,  is  their  wise,  steady,  and 
efficient  direction  and  control.  There  is,  no  doubt,  qualification 
for  instruction  and  skill  in  teaching ;  but  these  are  not  the  chief 
means  of  their  success,  but  the  plan,  and  regularity,  and  authorityi 
which  give  a  fixed,  unwavering  direction  and  control. 

Now,  if  at  the  point  where  the  direction  and  control  .of  others 
ceases,  self-direction  is  not  ready,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  the  pro- 
gress ceases  ?  Or,  if  experience  shall  ensure  some  progress,  that 
it  ceases  to  have  a  regular,  rapid,  steady,  and  noble  growth  ? 
But  if  self-direction  can-  have  place,  what  can  prevent  that  noble 
growth ;  nobler,  far,  because  it  now  proceeds  on  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  mature  life,  self-direction,  and  self-control  ?  It  needs  btit 
that  youth,  instead  of  imagining  that  their  education  is  finished  at 
the  stage  where  parents  and  teachers  have  left  it,  should  enter  upon 
that  new  office  to  which  they  were  gradually  trained  and  inducted 
in  the  later  years  of  their  nonage.  Such  fidelity  would  advance 
them  even  more  rapidly  than  before^  and  would  exalt  them  to  the 
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true  dignity  of  men  ;  and,  might  we  stippose  it  the  onHbmi  waA 
|reneral  endowment  of  adult  life,  would  elevate  society  iar  above 
any  former  attainment,  and  would  present  a  new  and  noble  cbtp- 
ter  in  the  history  of  man.  Such  Gdelity  will  extend,  in  society, 
in  proportion  as  a  conscientious  desire  to  improve  every  talent  in 
obedience  to  the  Creator,  shall  extend  ;  or,  rather,  in  proportioQ 
as  this  conscientious  desire,  while  it  grows,  shall  regard  the  mind 
and  its  possible  endowments  as  the  highest  talents  to  be  cherished 
in  obedience  to  God.  Let  us  hope  that  every  attempt  may  pro* 
tnote,  in  society,  the  extension  of  such  a  conscientious  desire  for 
self-improvement— of  such  a  conscientious  self-direction.  In  this 
hope,  I  proceed  to  state  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  elementi  of 
Belf'direction. 

1.  Self-direction  supposes  a  perception  of  the  undoubted  truth, 
that,  in  no  state  of  life,  there  can  be  any  limit  to  valuable  knowl- 
edge and  skill ; — ^that,  in  erery  state  of  life,  more  and  more  knowl- 
edge, and  more  and  more  finished  faculties  are  necessary  to  man, 
in  order  to  secure  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  othen, 
present,  progressive,  and  final  well-being.  Self-improvement  must 
proceed  on  the  ground  of  the  progressive  nature  of  man— of  its 
progress  towards  a  benefit — which  failing,  some  advantages  to  one's 
self  and  others  must  be  lost.  No  doubt  there  are  branches  of 
knowledge  and  modes  of  skill,  not  suited  to  the  condition  of  this  or 
that  individual ;  and  which  of  course  are  not  to  be  sought  after. 
Yet,  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  be  so  situated  that  he 
does  not  need  to  know  something  more ;  that  be  has  not  .some- 
thing more  to  learn ;  no  mental  faculties  to  improve ;  no  more 
skill  to  acquire.  Self-direction  supposes  this  desirableness  and 
need  of  improvement  perceived  and  acknowledged  by  the  mind. 

2.  Self-direction  supposes  a  plan  of  self-improvement— a  kw 
of  progress^  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  life — such  as  we 
roust  suppose  every  person  of  tolerably  early  education  capable  of 
forming,  if  he  will,  from  the  influence  of  that  law  of  progres  un- 
der which  he  has  advanced  thus  far,  from  the  advfce  of  friends 
rightly  esteemed  more  capable  than  himself,  and  from  the  advice 
and  examples  to  be  found  in  books  within  every  reader's  reach. 
This  plan  must  be  supposed  to  embrace  two  designs,  either  of 
them  sufficient  to  prevent  the  young  student  from  ever  getting  oat 
of  work :  a  preparation  first  for  the  immediate  and  daily  emergen- 
cies of  life,  both  in  his  own  proper  calling  and  in  his  common  con- 
dition and  relations  as  a  man  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  growing  de- 
mands of  life,  wlien  five,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  may  have 
passed  away :  when  property  may  have  increased  or  dirainished, 
and  children  may  have  grown  to  a  higher  demand  on  parental 
skill ;  and  intimacies  are  muhiplied  with  all  the  relatbns  of  society* 
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Such  preparattoD  is  demanded  of  the  young  for  the  bosinesB  of 
maturity ;  and  the  plan  of  education  is  contrived  on  purpose  to 
secure  it.  In  like  manner  must  the  plan  of  adult  self^impiove- 
ment  look  out  for  the  growing  claims  of  future  life. 

3.  But  a  plan  is  unavailing,  if  it  be  not  executed  ;  hence  self-' 
direction  supposes  self-government ;  securing  conformity  and  obe- 
dience to  the  adopted  purpose  of  the  life.  He  who  would  im- 
prove himself,  must  govern  himself-^^Dusi  control  himself,  as  to 
the  time,  order,  and  duration  of  those  pursuits  embraced  in  his  de» 
termined  plan.  And  at  the  time,  in  the  order,  and  for  the  duration, 
he  must  compel  his  faculties  to  attend  to  their  appropriate  work  ; 
he  must  fix  attention,  awaken  conception  and  invention,  revive 
memory,  and  prolong  thought,  sa  that  the  labor  may  accomplish 
its  appropriate  design.  How  difficult  all  this  is,  and  how  easily 
hindered,  the  most  successful  can  bear  witness :  while  minds  ill- 
informed  and  incapable,  dull  and  stagnant,  everywhere  give  proof 
how  apt  self-government  is  utteriy  to  fail.  Its  necessity  will  best 
appear,  and  its  attainment  be  best  aided,  perhaps,  by  a  notice  of 
the  occasions  when  it  is  wont  to  fail. 

1.  The  motive  is  likely  to  fail.  The  advantage  proposed  is  not 
immediate  upon  each  single  effort.  It  is  so  distant  and  indirect, 
as  to  be  only  dimly  and  obscurely  seen  ;  and  is  often  of  a  nature 
which  cannot  be  perceived,  except  as  the  man  actually  advances 
in  the  improvement  proposed.  A  plan  laid  on  general  grounds, 
in  view  of  the  experience  and  testimony  of  others,  has  slender 
chance  of  holding  its  dominion  over  the  mind,  while  its  issues  are 
so  deeply  hidden  in  darkness :  if  there  be  not  a  master,  it  will 
every  day  be  set  aside  by  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  give  place  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an  idle  and  va- 
grant mind.  Whoever  will  improve  himself,  must  be  able  to  gov- 
ern himself  by  the  plan  he  has  formed,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
lie  formed  it ;  not  varying,  though  he  cannot  see  the  promised  ad- 
vantages. He  must  do  for  himself  what  the  teacher  does  for  tlie 
young  pupil,  when  he  requires  him  again  and  again  to  study  that 
of  which  he  does  not  and  cannot  yet  see  the  use. 

2.  The  natural  indolence  of  all  men,  presents  a  constant  hin- 
drance ;  especially  amidst  the  allurements  to  momentary  gratifica- 
tion to  which  men  are  everywhere  exposed.  Even  learned  men, 
long  trained  to  the  habit  and  love  of  study,  are  said  often  to  have 
found  themselves  so  paralyzed  by  their  natural  indolence,  as  to 
have  resolution  only  tor  the  idlest  and  easiest  occupations,  until 
roused  by  some  fixed  engagement  or  absolute  necessity ;  and  this, 
even  though  their  professions  give  promise  of  immediate  and  valu- 
able rewards  at  every  step  of  their  progress.  I  believe  it  is  the 
great  Johnson  who  says,  that  no  author  writes  except  with  a  bay- 
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0oel  at  bis  back : — i.  e.  without  an  immediate  and  most  uignit 
motive,  as  the  dread  of  hunger,  bouselessness,  or  nakedness.  If 
learned  and  long-trained  men  need  a  master  in  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances, as  no  doubt  they  often  do,  a  man  who  can  li?e  with' 
out  learning,  who  can  live  and  grow  rich,  perhaps,  with  what  his 
parents  and  the  schoolmaster  gave  him,  is  not  likely  to  overcome  bis 
natural  indolence,  and  pass  triumphantly  all  allurements,  unless  be 
will  be  his  own  master,  and  unless  he  will  govern  himself  with 
vigor  and  decision. 

3.  This  hindrance  must  be  augmented  by  the  difficulties  which 
attend  any  course  of  improvement, — which  must  grow  as  it  grows. 
There  is  no  easy  way  of  self-improvement;  none  without  growing 
difficulties.  For  what  is  improvement  but  searching  out,  with  an 
imperfect  eye,  what  is  obscure ;  improving  the  sight  by  gropiog 
for  objects  in  the  dark;  attempting  to  recollect  what  is. almost 
vanished  from  the  memor}',and  to  6x  it  lest  it  vanish  utterly  away 
— to  re-light  or  preserve  the  flame  which  every  wind  is  ready  to 
blow  out — judging  where  false  conclusions  claim  to  be  the  true- 
following  the  ignis  fatuus  a  little  into  the  quag,  that  one  at  length 
may  be  sure  where  is  the  light  which  illumes  the  solid  ground. 
It  is  amidst  such  necessary  difficulties,  increasing  as  one  advances, 
that  the  young  mind  is  most  likely  to  give  up  in  indolence  or  de- 
spondency. Lured  by  the  commendation  and  example  of  others, 
the  youth  imagines  to  himself  an  easy  task.  Of  course,  if  he  ad- 
vances, he  must  be  disappointed  ;  and  will  retire  unless  he  is  roas- 
ter of  himself-^nless  he  can  and  will  urge  himself  forward  through 
darkness  and  uncertainty,  at  every  new  emergency,  until  the  vi^or 
of  that  self-command,  and  the  impulse  of  the  renewed  effort,  and 
the  joy  of  success,  shall  renew  the  pleasure  of  the  toil,  and  set  the 
master  at  his  ease  again. 

4.  Again,  one  of  the  strongest  motives  at  the  beginning  tnoA 
necessai^y  fail  in  the  progress  of  this  and  every  underttking. 
The  grace  of  novelty  must  fail.  Self-improvement  in  general,  and 
successively  in  each  particular  pursuit,  must  become  an  old  story  i 
must  lose,  by  custom  and  familiarity,  the  strong  interest  which  » 
felt  in  any  new  object.  Then,  of  course,  indolence,  or  fatigue,  or 
discouragement  amidst  real  difficulties,  or  a  fancied  uselessije^) 
have  free  scope  ;  and  he  who  began  with  all  imaginable  zeal,  is  ifl 
a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  as  indifferent  and  dull  as  haii  t 
brute.  Especially  when  the  influence  of  novelty  ceases,  a  master 
is  indispensable  who  can  hold  fast  his  authority  and  his  ^'^>  ^"||' 
—for  here  too,  authority  will  not  long  have  to  sustain  itself  of 
mere  main  strength — ^the  intrinsic  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledg^ 
and  its  growing  use,  shall  establish  a  deep,  living,  and  permape 
interest  in  the  mbd. 
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5.  Again,  do  single  instance  of  neglect  is  of  any  considerable 
consequence.  If  each  neglect  were  but  a  single  act  of  omission 
amidst  days  and  weeks  of  regular  diligence,  and  did  not  contain 
within  itself  the  principle  of  other  and  numerous  neglects,  it  would 
not  check  the  general  progress.  It  is  because  that  single  neglect 
is  one  of  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand,  of  ten  thousand^  that  it  is  the 
seed  of  ruin  to  the  whole  plan  and  desire  of  self-improvement. 
Yet  ruinous  as  it  is,  each,  successively,  seems  to  the  ill-governed 
mind,  as  the  only  one ;  or,  at  worst,  as  the  last  one:  and  under 
that  deception,  months  and  years  are  passed  m  neglects,  each  of 
which,  if  a  single  omission,  would  be  of  no  account ;  but  all  of 
which  have  exhausted  the  time  and  the  courage,  and  have  left  the 
mind  not  only  without  the  attainments  proposed,  but  with  less  wiH 
and  power  to  make  them  at  every  stage  of  that  neglectful  life.  A 
MASTER  is  necessary,  who  will  not  be  deluded  by  the  temptation 
of  the  moment — who  will  be  ever  at  his  post — and  who  will  not 
wink  at  all  transgressions,  because  each  is  single  and  alone. 

6.  Another  hindrance  occurs  in  the  discouragement  which  is 
the  consequence  of  neglect,  after  there  has  been  any  desire  or  plan 
of  self-improvement.  Presently.it  is  found  that  by  means  of  neg- 
lects, each  of  which  seemed  of  little  importance — for  lack  of  seli^ 
government  a  thousand  times  repeated — ^the  man  is  incapable  of 
tlie  duties  which  are  actually  forced  upon  him — ^in  the  extending 
eoonectioDS  of  his  life,  or  of  profitable  employment  othervrise  at  his 
command.  Then  the  necessity  of  all  improvement  is  made  plain ; 
and  the  despairing  wish  is  felt  for  that  work  of  years,  which  in  a 
week  or  a  day  is  utterly  impossible.  Happy  the  man,  in  whom 
all  the  element^  of  self-government  are  not  gone  when  he  has 
reached  this  mortifying  point  of  experience ;  who  can  arouse  cour- 
age for  a  renewed  attempt ;  who  can  resolve  that  he  will  not  be 
the  victim  of  indolence  or  cowardice ;  who  has  decision  and  energy 
to  become,  after  discouragement,  master  of  himself.     From  this 

Eoint  many  have  started,  and  redeemed  their  losses.     Made  wise 
y  one  defeat  or  more,  they  have  at  length  gone  forward  boldly  to 
victoiy. 

7.  Success — such  as  must  occur  where  all  the  elements  of  se1C> 
direction  are  alive  and  active — ^success  presents  another  hindrance. 
As  certainly  as  a  man  lives,  so  certainly  will  he  increase  in  know!* 
edge  and  capacity  who  governs  himself  in  well  chosen  pursuits.  . 
His  success  will  be  cheering,  and  unless  society  be  much  altered 
from  its  present  state,  distinguishing.  Then,  partly  by  self-Battery, 
partly  by  the  flattery  of  others,  (harmless,  unless  it  quickens  selP- 
flattery,)  the  advancing  student  may  become  vain>-bearted,  and 
either  relax  or  misdirect  bis  eflfbrts — seeking,  mainly,  food  to  self- 
applause,  instead  of  the  proper  nurture  and  axeicisa  of  the  liviug 
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waaly  ttid  fit  onljr  tot  the  reproach — *  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  io  his 
own  conceit ;  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.'  When 
the  character  is  thus  debased,  neglect  or  misgoTemioent  must  pre- 
vail. In  the  progress  to  that  debisement,  however,  the  moiter  faas 
his  place  of  watchfulness  and  energy :  for  ruling  bis  own  spirit, 
meekljr  bearing  distinction,  humbly  joyful  in  success,  he  is  b^diy 
pressing  forward  in  his  course. 

8.  Finally,  all  other  hindrances  are  abetted  by  the  influence  of 
society.  True,  there  are  examples  of  self-improvement,  not  a 
few,  scattered  through  the  community.  Yet  they  are  too  few 
to  move  the  irresolute,  and  to  force  forward  those  who  will  not 
force  themselves.  I  do  not  know  the  neighborhood  whose  exam- 
ple and  spirit  are  likely  to  nrove  a  steady  and  strong  current,  bear- 
ing along  in  the  course  of  self-improvement,  even  him  who  has 
the  least  will,  and  almost  him  who  has  no  will.  We  had  the  Ly- 
ceum, while  it  was  a  novelty,  with  its  sudden  blast;  seeming  as  if 
sufficient  to  set  in  motion,  and  keep  in  motion,  the  whole  stream 
of  society.  But  how  soon  it  proved  to  have  made  only  a  ruffle  oa 
the  surface  of  the  pool !  How  soon  it  left  the  pool  as  stagnant  and 
as  unruffled  as  before  !  Whoever  will  improve  himself  must  have 
the  stream  within — must  be  able  to  sail  on,  withoiH  the  tide,  and 
if  need  be,  against  the  tide  :--HQnust  have  a  will,  and  a  plan^  and  ao 
authority,  within  himself; — must  be  self-resolved  and  self-governed: 
without  example — against  example — and  if  need  be,  amidst  ridi* 
eule^  and  reproach,  and  scorn. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  GUARDIAN  OF  CHILDREN. 

(Eztraet  from  th«  R«port  of  the  Orphan  Bodm,  Charletton,  S.  C.) 

The  city  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  is  iionored  by  the  establishmeot 
pf  a  noble  Orphan  House,  destined  to  receive  the  children  whom 
the  fatal  diseases  of  the  climate  frequently  leave  orphans,  in  a  land 
of  strangers.  The  following  views  of  the  objects  of  educatkMi,  and 
the  qualifications  which  the  superintendent  of  such  an  institution 
gught  to  possess,  are  so  justly  and  boldly  expressed,  that  we  deera 
them  well  worthy  of  republication,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers^ 
as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  institution. 

'The  children  of  the  Orphan  House,  males  and  females,  range  in 
their  ages,  from  three  to  thirteen  years.  We  maj  say  they  begm  to 
think  here;  the  direction  and  force  of  their  characters  is  given  here; 
the  first,  and  therefore  stronffest  impressions  are  made  here;  the 
tree  will  grow  up,  as  the  twig  is  here  bent    It  will  hardly  be  denied 
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t¥at  tbe  fotce  and  duration  of  impresaions  made  open  the  mind,  upon 
the  youthful  mind,  depend  upon  tbe  pleasure  or  pain  which  attend 
these  impressions,  both  producing  the  same  result  as  to-  force  and 
duration.  The  difference  existing  simply  is  this — we  avoid  the  one, 
and  seek  the  other.  Those  impressions  made  upon  the  mind,  asao- 
ciated  with  pain,  are  never  sought  after ;  on  the  contrary,  those  im- 
pressions made  and  associated  with  pleasure,  are  sought  after.  To 
illustrate  this  by  a  practical  example :  a  boy  has  acquired  a  thought 
by  dint  of  birch  and  hard  knocks ;  another  has  acquired  it  by  kind 
and  tender  instruction.  The  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of 
both  are  equally  strong — the  thoughts  may  be  in  either  as  firmly  fixed; 
but  the  one  will  no  more  seek  after  thoughts  than  he  will  after  birch 
and  hard  knocks ;  while  the  other  will  go  to  his  intellectual  pursuits  v 

as  to  sources  of  pleasure.     If  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  be  a  ^*^ 

judicious  one — if  it  be  kindly,  and  the  instruction  be  made  interest*  ^^ 

ing,  (and  it  certainly  can  be,)  rather  than  harshly,  and  appealing  to 
the  base  passion,  fear, — the  affections  of  the  child  are  gained  to  the 
preceptor,  he  becomes  identified  with  the  instruction,  and  both  are 
then  sources  of  his  happiness.  Let  it  not  be  answered,  in  objection » 
that  there  must  be  labor,  must  be  toil,  "  that  there  is  no  royal  road  ^^ 

to  science."     We  admit  it;  but  we  say,  boys  and  men,  all  classes  of  V. 

human  kind,  are  ready  to  encounter,  and  will  most  cheerfully  en- 
counter toil  and  labor,  if  their  affections  for  the  pursuit  be  enlisted. 
The  boy  in  the  field  with  gun  in  hand,  will  walk  and  toil  all  day,  and 
although  he  may  not  be  successful  in  his  pursuit  of  game,  yet  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  renew  the  attempt  on  the  succeeding  day.  It  is 
true,  that  this,  with  all  other  similar  gratifications,  will,  by  reason  of 
their  want  of  variety,  their  earth-born  nature,  become  vapid  and  pall 
upon  the  taste.  Not  so  with  those  pursuits  which  are  to  form  the 
character  and  make  the  man ;  pursuits  which  are  opening  new  fields 
to  vision  every  day — and  where  the  acquisition  of  one  truth  gives  a 
zest  for  the  acquisition  of  other  truths — here,  their  can  be  no  satiety, 
no  palling  upon  the  taste.  Your  committee  beg  not  to  be  misunder* 
stood.  They  are  not  so  chimerical  as  to  expect  that  the  children  of 
the  Orphan  House  should  be  turned  out  classical  scholars — that  they 
should  be  introduced  into  the  higher  walks  of  literature — ^they  expect 
no  such  result,  nor  would,  perhaps,  such  an  one  be  desirable. 

'  We  will  attempt  to  show  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  and  de- 
sire :  and  first,  what  we  understand  by  education.  We  apprehend 
that  there  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  great  mistake,  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes education.  The  great  effort  most  frequently  is,  to  crowd  into  a 
boy's  memory  as  many  words  as  possible ;  to  teach  him  to  repeat 
line  after  line,  and  sentence  after  sentence,  and  to  echo  the  thoughts 
of  others.  The  better  he  can  read  and  write,  and  the  more  books  he 
may  have  read,  the  better  it  is  thought  he  has  been  educated.  This 
may  not  be  so ;  the  boy  may  not,  after  all,  have  been  taught  the  main 
object  of  education — ^to  think.  It  is  true,  one  cannot  read  and  write 
well,  and  have  read  many  books,  without  calling  into  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thinking— but  the  faculty  will  be  mdimtly,  instead  of  di« 
•46 
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Motlj  Improfad ;  his  thinking  will  be  of  a  stinted  growth ;  be  wiD 
be  a  dwarf  with  all  his  acqaireroents.  Who  of  us  has  not  seen  such  f 
Hen  whose  whole  time  has  been  in  the  schools,  who  have  regnlarly 
been  matriculated  and  graduated  at  some  learned  uuiTersity,  and 
have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  conferred  on  them, 
and  who  yet,  when  thrown  into  the  actual  and  active  concerns  of  real 
life,  are  not  masters  of  the  art  of  earning  a  livelihood.  And  we  are 
eonstantly  beholding  those  who  have  not  walked  in  academic  groves, 
who  have  not  had  scholastic  opportunity,  but  when  thrown  upon  their 
O^n  resources,  have  evinced  a  boldness  of  thought,  and  a  eorreet 
lEnowledge  of  things  coming  under  their  observation,  to  which  the 
*  educated  man,  so  called,  is  totally  incompetent    We  are  not  find- 

>  ing  fault  with  the  use  of  books,  and  the  acquiring  the  thooghts  of 

^  others,  with  schools  and  colleges — far  from  it ;  we  esteem  the  art  of 

.  printing  as  one  of  God's  choioest  blessings,  and  an  acquaintance  with 

.^  the  experience  and  thoughts  of  others,  as  transcendently  valuable ; 

but  they  are  so,  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  The  great  end  and  ob- 
ject of  all  education,  should  be  to  improve  the  mind — ^the  thinking 
faculty ;  not  the  memory,  which  is  only  subservient,  but  that  whicb 
it  subserves,  the  mind  itself,  where  thought  is  originated.  Feed  its 
capacity  and  power  as  much  as  you  will,  by  storing  in  the  memory 
the  thoughts  of  others;  learn  as  many  languages  as  yon  like,  because 
you  thereby  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  the  experience  of  thoee 
who  have  gone  before  you ;  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  yoa 
may  upon  all  subjects ;  but,  as  the  mechanic  would  acquire  the  ose 
of  his  tools,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  work,  so  the  mind  must  avail 
itself  of  all  the  stores  which  the  memory  may  have  laid  tip,  the  bet- 
ter to  enable  it  to  perform  its  great  work,  viz.,  to  originate  thought. 
What  would  it  avail  one  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  thooghts  of  many 
philosophers,  if  he  had  not  the  power  of  discriminating  between  troth 
and  error,  in  those  thoughts?  It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  the  term 
education,  your  Committee  understand  that  mode  or  system  by  which 
she  mind  is  brought  out;  by  which  the  man,  when  called  upon  to 
act,  will  have,  in  his  own  resources,  in  his  own  intelligence,  in  his 
own  ingenuity,  the  time  and  proper  way  of  acting  ready  at  hand. 
This  is  the  system  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  this  is  the  system  we 
desire. 

'  It  will  be  impossible  for  your  Committee  to  report  in  detail  the 
qua  modo  in  which  the  mind  or  thinking  faculty  is  to  be  improved ; 
but  they  think  it  will  be  very  evident  that  the  first  stage  or  step  to- 
wards it,  is  not  through  books.  Every  one  who  has  the  happiness  of 
being  a  father,  will  readily  understand  us  when  we  say  the  little 
prattler  begins  as  soon  as  he  can  lisp,  to  make  inquiries;  to  desire 
to  know  the  value  and  use  of  everything  around  him ;  and  in  fiict  U> 
pudi  his  zeal  for  knowledge  to  importunity.  It  oflen  seems  to  be 
forgotten,  that  at  this  age,  the  corner  stone  is  laid ;  that  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  inquiries  are  answered,  and  the  interest  which  a 
jadieious  parent  or  preceptor  may  excite  in  the  subjects  of  inquiry, 
will  depend  the  qoeMwDy  whether  the  boy  wiU  appljf  to  him  with  hia 
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hquiries  or  not,  and  necessarUy  whether  he  adraiices  or  not ;  for  if 
Bot  to  him,  of  whom  it  he  to  seek  instmction  7  Hence,  how  impor* 
tant  is  the  offioe  under  consideration;  how  indispensable  that  it 
•hould  be  6Ued  by  one  who  has  the  heart  to  feel  that  he  is  standinir 
in  the  stead,  and  the  intelligence  to  discharge,  the  duties  of  a  parent! 
'  Suppose  such  an  individual  as  we  could  desire,  occupied  the  station 
of  Steward  of  the  Orphan  House,  presiding  over  every  department, 
male  and  female,  the  school  department  as  of  every  other,  as  in  fact 
your  Committee  think  he  ought  to  do,  and  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend ; — suppose  such  an  one,  hanng  the  ability  and  zeal  to  carry  the 
Yiews  we  have  submitted  fully  into  eflect,  one  who  would  read  a  les- 
son from  everything  around  him ;  who  would  invent  games  and  paa^ 
limes,  having  for  their  object  recreation  and  improvement;  who 
would  make  the  garden  and  the  play«ground  subservient  to  the  same 
end ;  who  would  use  the  school-room  in  its  turn,  and  conduct  the 
whole  system  throughout  without  harshness,  without  creating  a  dis* 
relish  and  disgust  for  intellectual  pursuits;  on  the  contrary,  produc- 
ing the  most  ardent  zeal  by  the  interest  which  he  would  excite,  and 
by  the  kindness  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  impart  knowledge 
-—the  result  of  such  a  system  would  be  incalculable — the  children 
coming  out  of  the  institution  would  indeed  be  prepared  to  take  their 
places  in  society.' 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

(Commiinleatod  for  the  Anoab  of  Edocation.) 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  perceive,  b  your  last  number,  an  article  on 
abolbhing  Common  Schools,  in  which  the  writer,  while  he  treats 
of  certain  practices  which  he  thinks  tend  to  their  destruction,  la* 
bors  hard  to  prove  that  such  an  event  would  be  a  grfist  public 
calamity.  As  bis  reasoning,  however,  may  not  be  equally  con- 
vincing to  all,  or  rather,  as  some  individuals  may  still  think  com** 
mon  schools  worse  than  useless,  I  propose  to  lay  down  a  few  plain 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  abolish  these  mstitu- 
tions. 

I.  In  the  selection  of  visitors^  committees,  &c.,  let  no  pains  be 
taken  to  select  men  who  have  ever  been  teachers  of  common 
schools  themselves,  or  who  have  ever  been  known  to  take  any 
special  interest  in  common,  universal  education.  Let  them,  on 
the  contrary,  be  appointed  with  reference  to  partv,  sect,  or  some* 
thing  equally  arbitrary.  And,  lastlv,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  receive  no  compensation  K>r  their  services. 

S.  When  a  meeting  is  warned  in  a  district,  with  a  view  to  set-* 
tbg  up  a  school,  all  pavents  who  are  solicitoua  to  have  a  good 
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teacher  and  a  good  school,  should  take  care  to  be  abseat*  An^ 
little  hindrance  will  do  for  an  apology ;  as  the  pressure  of  bu»- 
ness,  the  call  of  a  friend,  a  bad  cold,  an  evening  party,  &c. 

3.  Procure  a  teacher  at  the  lowest  price  possible.  To  this  end 
it  will  be  desirable  to  secure  a  young  person  who  has  never  before 
taught ;  one  who  is  out  of  business  for  a  few  months,  or  who  was 
never  in  any.  Therp  may  be  some  cousin,  or  nephew,  or  par- 
ticular friend  of  the  committee  who  is  of  this  description.  And  if 
there  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  visitors  whether  your  candi- 
date is  duly  qualified  to  teach,  tell  them  your  children  are  all 

/  /  small ;  that  they  need  no  instruction  in  anything  but  spelling, 

//  reading,  and  a  little  writing,  and  that  you  think  the  candidate  will 

answer  your  purpose.  If  they  still  demur,  begin  to  be  impatient, 
or  to  threaten,— or  what  is  still  better,  excite  a  mob  against  them, 
and  you  will  probably  gain  your  point. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  get  a 
cheap  teacher,  especially  if  it  be  a  female  teacher.  It  is  to  em- 
ploy one  who  can  labor  at  some  other  employment  every  moment 
she  is  out  of  school,  and  support  herself,  or  nearly  so,  by  that. 
If  any  one  should  say  that  a  teacher  ought  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  school,  do  not  heed  it ;  his  opinion  is  not  worth  minding. 

4.  Let  all  the  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chil- 
dren at  school  be  bad,  so  as  to  make  them  perfectly  hate  even  the 
sight  of  a  school-house,  or  a  teacher,  or  a  book.  Let  the  pupils 
be  sometimes  fi'ozen,  sometimes  scorched,  sometimes  smoked,  and 
sometimes  tortured  for  hours  together  on  high  benches,  without 
backs.  Let  them  have  but  few  books.  One  to  a  family — as  no 
two  brothers  or  sisters  are  ordinarily  in  the  same  class — ^will  be 
sufficient.     Or  if  they  have  a  new  book,  be  sure  to  give  it  to  the 

'  eldest,  and  turn  off  the  younger  pupil  with  the  old,  dirtied,  torn 
one.  The  books  which  they  use,  especially  for  reading  and  spell- 
ing, should  be  so  contrived  that  they  understand  their  contents 
about  as  well  as  they  would  lessons  which  were  in  Latin  or  French. 

5.  After  the  school  commences,  instead  of  having  the  visitors 
make  their  visits  to  the  school,  as  the  spirit  of  the  statute  requires, 
let  them  just  run  in  once  or  twice  during  a  term,  and  stav  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time.  Let  them  visit  the  schools  of  at  least 
two  different  districts  in  each  half  day,  and  sometimes  of  three. 
No  matter  if  they  come  late  in  the  day  to  the  third  ;  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  though  fatigued  and  lisdess,  can  wait  and  go  through 
with  the  usual  forms,  even  if  the  spirit  should  be  wanting. 

6.  Let  parents,  above  all,  keep  away  firom  the  school-house. 
Let  them  no  more  thmk  of  visiting  or  associating  fireely  with  its 
inmates,  than  they  would  with  those  of  the  county  jail.  Let  tbem 
regard  the  teacher  much  in  the  tight  of  a  jailor  or  hangman ;— -as 
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a  valuable  man,  indeed,  because  his  services  cannot  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  man  in  whose  society  they* 
take  no  sort  of  interest.  Let  them  beware  of  ever  inviting  him 
to  their  houses,  their  parties,  or  their  concerts. 

7.  Let  them  not  only  neglect  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher, 
in  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their  children,  by  sustaining  his 
authority  and  discipline,  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  them  do  what 
diey  can  to  defeat  his  intentions.  If  Thomas  complains'  that  he 
has-  been  unjustly  punished,  you  should  take  it  for  granted. 
Don't  go  to  the  teacher  and  talk  with  him  about  it ;  but  remain 
at  home,  and  either  find  fault  loudly,  in  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  at  once  withdraw  them  from  tiie  school. 

8.  Even  if  the  teacher  should  be  an  easy,  quiet  soul,  never 
punishing  at  all,  still  do  not  sustain  him  in  any  other  way,  by  in^ 
stnicting  your  children  in  the  evening  or  at  other  leisure  moments^ 
or  by  conversing  with  them  in  regard  to  their  lessons,  or  helping 
them  over  difficulties.  You  should  not  know  once  in  a  quarter 
where  their  lessons  are,  or  whether  they  have  any. 

9.  Never  converse  with  your  children,  or  even  before  them, 
on  any  topic  connected  with  common  schools.  Avoid  connecting 
with  them,  or  with  the  teacher,  or  their  books,  any  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. You  may  talk  about  the  academy,  the  high  school,  the 
institute,  and  the  college,  and  iheir  teachers,  professors,  and  presi- 
dents, at  every  meal,  if  you  choose.  You  may  speak  with  de- 
light and  even  with  emotion  of  your  eldest  son's  progress  at  col- 
lege, and  of  the  honors  which  await  him  ; — and  you  may  perhaps 
say  something  now  and  then  of  the  female  institute  at  Mount 
Washington,  or  Mount  King  William.  But  I  say  again,  don't 
lisp  a  word  about  the  common  school,  or  any  of  its  concerns,  if 
you  wish  to  make  its  destruction  sure  and  speedy. 

10.  Never  pray  for  the  divine  blessing  on  these  primary  insti- 
tutions. Let  your  most  earnest  and  devout  aspirations  often  as- 
cend to  the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  colleges,  and  all  our  higher 
institutions,  and  in  behalf  of  everything  else  that  is  popular,  or 
fashbnable,  or  that  is  deemed  useful  or  benevolent  in  its  tendency. 
But  I  say  again,  be  sure  not  to  make  a  single  petition  in  behalf  of 
the  common  school,  or  its  teacher. 

11.  Never  read  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  or  if  you  do,  it 
should  only  be  in  regard  to  classical  education:  shun  anything 
which  treats  of  common  schods, — ^their  Importance,  methods,  im- 
provement, your  own  duties  respecting  them,  &c.  &c. — as  you 
would  the  pestilence.  Shun,  also,  with  ecjual  solicitude,  anything 
which  treats  of  parental  management,  discipline,  &c.  Trae,  you 
need  not  announce  to  the  world  your  determination  to  neglect 
Ibeie  things.   All  they  need  to  know  about  the  matter  is,  that  you 
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cannot  find  time  to  read  on  the  subject,  and  cannot  afford  the  ex* 
pense.  And  is  not  this  true  ?  What  parent  who  keeps  up  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  can  spare  time  from  his  most  pressing  and 
muhiplied  engagements  to  devote  to  reading  or  thinking  ? 

12.  Your  correspondent,  in  the  article  which  has  called  forth 
these  remarks,  has  alluded  to  another  important  means  for  effect- 
ing the  destruction  of  common  schools.  It  is,  to  have  all  those 
parents  and  guardians,  who  feel  that  common  schools  are  very  far 
from  being  what  they  should  be,  and  who  have  pecuniary  ability 
to  do  so,  withdraw  their  children  and  youth  from  them  at  ODce, 
and  send  them  to.  the  private  school.  This  will  gready  assist  in 
raising  the  reputation  of  the  latter,  and  bringing  it  into  notice  and 
vogue,  while  it  will  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  on  the  former. 
If  the  private  school  is  out  of  town,  so  much  the  better ;  as  it  will 
the  more  effectually  remove  the  influence  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  attend  it,  irom  the  common  school. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  rule,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  let 
parents  and  children,  whose  connection  with  common  schools  is 
thus  broken  off,  sedulously  cultivate  the  habit  of  speaking  contempt- 
uously of  them.  '  Oh,  it  is  only  a  district  school, '  or  '  Why, 
she  only  goes  to  the  district  school, '  or  *  He  is  only  a  teacher  of 
the  public  school, '  accompanied  with  the  appropriate  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  will  not  fail  of  doing  much  for  the  speedy  abolitioD 
of  these  institutions. 

13.  There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  observed.  If  there  are 
funds  sufficient  to  sustain  your  district  school  three  or  four  months 
in  the  winter,  and  as  many  in  the  sunmier,  (especially  if  you  em- 
ploy the  teacher  at  a  very  low  price,)  without  any  contributions  of 
your  own,  you  should  place  your  whole  reliance  on  these  funds. 
For  the  moment  you  contribute  anything  yourselves,  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools — I  mean  directly — ^you  will  be  apt  to  be- 
gin to  take  an  interest  in  them  ;  and  this  interest  will  rise  or  fall  ia 
proportion  to  the  amount  which  you  contribute.  You  cannot 
avoid  such  a  result,  if  you  would  ;  it  is  human  nature. 

A  Radical. 


THE  FARM  SCHOOL  OF  CARRA,  SWITZERLAND. 

With  no  spot  in  Europe  have  we  more  delightful  associations 
than  with  Carra,  the  seat  of  a  farm  school  near  Greneva,  establish- 
ed by  the  benevolence,  and  superintended  by  the  watchful  care  of 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  M.  Vemet,  former  synodic  president  of 
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the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  his  excellent  lady.  We  brought 
home  with  us  its  report,  and  some  of  our  own  notes ;  but  the  com- 
plaint of  *  foreign  articles'  so  liberally  made,  led  us  to  defer  it 
until  we  are  unable  to  find  them;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Duppa,  and  his  translation  of  its  report. 
To  the  excellencie  of  the  establishment,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
account,  we  can  cordially  testify,  and  cannot  but  repeat  our  wish, 
that  some  of  the  independent  gentlemen  of  our  country  would 
devote  their  time  and  their  means  to  this  important  form  of  be- 
nevolent activity. 

At  Carra,  an  agricultural  school,  upon  the  same  plan  with  that  of 
Hofwyl,  has  been  established  for  upwards  of  twelve  years.  As  it  will 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  coarse  the  founders  have  pursued,  we  will 
give  some  copious  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  man- 
agement. In  1825,  a  short  statement  was  put  forth,  which  contains 
the  following  passage : 

'  It  is  a  truth  recognized  by  those  most  occupied  in  the  regeoera* 
tion  of  certain  classes  of  society,  that  the  important  work  is  easy  in 
proportion  to  the  early  age  of  the  children.  It  was  natural  that  the . 
success  of  the  rural  school  at  Hofwyl,  should  create  among  certain  of 
our  fellow  citizens  the  desire  of  establishing  one  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion at  Geneva.  This  school  was  destined  principally  to  receive  the 
children  belonging  to  the  hospital.  The  directors  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending  these  children  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  up  to  the  labors  of  agriculture, — a  species  of  industry 
which  always  has  employment  for  persons  of  sufficient  strength.  Of 
the  masters  of  these  children  it  was  required,  that  they  should  make 
them  regularly  attend  the  schools  and  the  religious  instructions  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  and  they  were  not  lost  sight  of  by  the 
direct9rs,  until  they  were  in  a  pot«ition  to  gain  their  livelihood  by  their 
own  labor.  But  however  assiduous  and  paternal  might  be  the  super- 
intendence of  the  directors,  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  preserve 
these  unfortunate  and  interesting  beings  from  the  inconveniences  at- 
tached to  their  position.  And  it  was  considered,  that  the  collecting 
a  certain  number  of  them  into  a  rural  school,  after  the  model  of 
Vehrli's,  would  be  the  means  of  at  once  giving  them  an  education, 
better  and  more  moral  than  they  could  possibly  receive  separately. 
AJl  parties  were  agreed  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  projected 
establishment  should  be  founded.  The  grand  point  was,  to  find  a 
master  capable  of  directing  it. 

*  M.  de  Fellenberg,  being  consulted  upon  this  head,  designated,  as 
a  person  capable  of  fitting  himself  for  this  important  oflice,  the  young 
Eberhardt  de  Celigny,  who  was  at  that  time  apprentice  to  a  wheel- 
wright. Desirous  of  contributing  on  his  part  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  M.  de  Fellenberg  occupied  himself  from  this  moment, 
very  particularly,  with  the  education  of  d^Eberbardt,  and  put  him 
into  a  course  suitable  to  his  future  destination.    He  consented,  also. 
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to  receive  into  his  rural  sohool  two  childien  firom  die  hospital  of  6e» 
neva,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  regulations  of  the  oUblisb* 
ment,  and  to  form  the  embryo  of  the  establishment  of  Genefa. 

'  These  preliminaries  settled,  a  locality  for  the  school  began  to  be 
thought  of;  and  that  which  had  been  first  seen  not  suiting,  M.  Ver- 
net  Pictet  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  establishment,  a  house  adjoin- 
ing the  property  he  possesses  in  the  village  of  Carra.  This  home  is 
entirely  distinct  from  his  mansion :  it  has  an  enclosed  court,  and 
buildings  for  lodging  the  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fields.  M. 
Vernet  Pictet  offered,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  em^Joyment  to  the 
children  upon  his  property,  at  a  price  agreed  upon,  and  to  let  a  cer* 
tain  portion  of  land  to  the  school.  These  offers  were  accepted,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  d'Eberhardt  was  sent  for  to  Carra,  and  with 
him,  the  two  children  who  had  passed  eighteen  months  at  Hofwyl; 
and  to  them  were  joined  four  other  children  from  the  hospital. 

*  In  fact,  that  the  first  difficulties  might  not  be  too  much  multiplied, 
the  number  of  children  was  increased  little  by  little.  The  number 
at  this  moment  is  twenty-five  ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  locality  if 
considered,  it  could  not  well  be  increased.  The  employment  of  the 
children  during  the  day  is  divided  into  manual  labor  and  leMon8,ae« 
cording  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  As  is  reasonable, 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  forms  their  principal  occupation.  They 
labor  either  all  together,  their  master  at  their  head,  or  divided  into 
two  or  three  bands,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work:  in  this  case, 
the  child  in  each  band  who  has  obtained  the  greatest  confidence  from 
the  master,  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  his  companions,  and  ren> 
ders  an  account  of  what  is  done. 

*  The  children  labor,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  land  fanned  opt 
to  the  school,  which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  nine  poses*,  and  will 
be  fifteen  next  year.     The  product  of  this  land  is  consumed  entirely 
by  the  school.    The  rest  of  the  time,  the  children  labor  upon  the  land 
of  M.  Vernet  Pictet,  either  by  the  piece,  or  for  half  the  product,  or 
by  the  day;  in  the  latter  case,  the  day  is  calculated  by  the  number  of 
hours  of  effective  labor,  being  reckoned  at  nine  hours  the  year  round. 
This  manner  of  reckoning  leaves  to  the  roaster  the  power  of  regulate 
ing  the  work  of  the  children  according  as  he  judges  suitable,  and  to 
proportion  it  to  their  force  and  the  state  of  their  health.    Besides  this, 
they  manage  two  cows,  two  pigs,  and  some  sheep;  and  thus  famitit^ 
ize  themselves  with  that  part  of  agricultural  industry  which  relates  to 
the  management  of  cattle. 

'  As  they  grow  up,  they  will  be  employed  in  the  work  they  arc  ca» 
pable  of  performing.  When  employment  in  the  field  is  wanting,  or 
the  season  does  not  allow  them  to  attend  to  it,  it  is  customary  to  oc- 
cupy the  children  in  a  wheelwright's  shop,  (belonging  to  the  school,) 
in  separating  wheat,  basket-making,  platting  mats  and  straw  hats, 
knitting,  spinning,  assisting  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  inaker 
of  wooden  shoes,  who  are  employed  in  the  establishment  to  repair  tbs 

*  Pose  ifl  a  Swiss  measure  of  land. 
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ckildr«B*«  clolliM.  The  leMons,  aeeordiag  to  the  urail  aceepfeatioa* 
of  the  term,  oomprehend  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  sacred 
singing,  a  little  drawing,  and  some  lectnres  for  the  purpose  of  pre(wr* 
ing 'the  children  for  the  deeper  rdigions  instructbn  which  they  re«< 
ceire  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  They  are  taught,  also,  to 
know  the  names,  the  characters,  and  properties  of  the  meet  common 
plants,  which  they  collect  and  dry  themselves. 

*The  only  means  of  encouragement  employed  hy  Eberhardt  con- 
sists in  good  marks,  given  as  a  recompense  for  industry,  when  accom- 
I  panied  by  good  conduct     Every  one  of  the  good  marks  represents 

I  half  a  sol,-~they  cannot  exceed  the  number  of  seven  in  a  week ; 

1  thus  the  largest  sum  of  money  a  child  can  gain  in  the  year  would 

{  araount  to  fifteen  florins,  two  sous ;  (a  florin  of  Geneva  being  of  about 

I  the  value  of  sixpence  English  money.)     The  possession  of  a  little 

money  by  each  of  the  children  has  enabled  the  master  to  establish 
i  slight  fines  for  breaches  of  order.     The  product  of  these  fines  is  em- 

^  ployed  in  the  purchase  of  some  object  of  general  utility,  at  the  choice 

)x  of  the  children.     As  to  the  little  sams  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 

ii  remain  in  their  hands,  they  are  placed  in  their  names  in  the  Savings 

i}  Bank.    These  will  serve  to  furnish  them  with  clothes  when  their  time 

^  arrives  for  quitting  the  school.    The  continual  augmentation  of  these 

(0  sums  is  a  proof  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  children. 

,^  '  The  committee  and  the  master  acknowledge,  that  one  of  the 

^  greatest  difficulties  they  have  to  overcome,  is  to  render  the  education 

^  a  child  receives  in  the  establishment  where  he  sees  all  his  wants  reg- 

i|  iilarly  considered  and  satisfied,  and  where  he  finds  himself  protect^ 

from  a  number  of  the  dangers  which  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  with 
.  some  time  or  other,  as  powerful  and  experimental  as  that  which  he 

^  would  receive  in  a  poor  family,  where  instructed  and  formed  each 

i  day  by  necessity,  which  withatU  doubt  is  the  best  of  masters,  he 

^  would  be  called  upon  to  make,  at  an  early  period,  an  acquaintance 

r  with  life  such  as  it  is,  all  filled  with  snares,  seductions,  and  dan* 

^  gers.    The  directors  of  the  school  do  not  flatter  themselves  that 

^  the^  have  reached  on  this  important  head,  in  their  system  of  educa* 

I .  tion,  the  height  of  their  wishes.     They  avow  even,  that  they  despair 

if  of  obtaining,  in  this  respect,  complete  success.     No  instruction  of 

'^.  man  can  supply  the  education  which  Providence  gives  ns  in  the  midst 

^  of  the  difficult  circumstances  of  life.     But  their  very  apprehension 

r  has  not  been  without  advantage — they  search  and  put  into  practice 

^  everything  which  can,  if  not  prevent  entirely,  at  any  rate  diminish 

J  ^  the  evil  which  they  fear. 

'',  <  The  food  is  such  as  is  found  upon  the  tables  of  the  laborers,  who 

^^  are  frugal,  orderly,  and  economical.    The  labor  in  the  field,  although 

^■!  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  children,  requures  the  exercise  of 

t^  strength  and  perseverance. 

^  'The  master  forbids  communication  with  persons  unconnected 

^^.  with  the  school,  only  when  there  is  danger  without  any  prospect  of 

^  advantage.    It  is  his  endeavor,  on  the  contrary^  rather  to  make  them 

acquainted  with  the  society  aroundt  m  which  they  are  shortly  to  live, 
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than  to  aodude  them  from  it  U9  freqoendj  charges  the  elder  hoy* 
with  selling,  .purehauDg,  and  going  npon  comoiissiona  of  eTerj  ^^ 
Bcnption,  which,  m  bringing  them  into  contact  whh  a  great  nomber 
of  persons  of  diiTerent  characters  and  conditions,  must  neeessicrily 
make  them  acquire  some  experience  of  things,  and  of  men.  In  fine, 
the  convictbn  of  the  importance,  and  the  difficuhy  of  the  pioUem, 
causes  the  directors  often  to  make  the  thing  the  object  of  serioo* 
examination,  and  to  *neglect  nothing  which  will  give  the  most  satis* 
factory  solution  possible. 

'  As  the  title  of  the  school  at  Carra  states,  the  boys  ape  destined 
for  the  condition  of  agriculturists.  All  calculations  are  made  for  thi» 
end.  When  there  is  a  candidate  for  admission,  the  committee  ez-^ 
amine  whether  the  child  has  the  physical  requisites  for  his  presomed 
profession.  The  daily  labor  is  that  of  agriculture  :  the  size  of  the 
farm  has  been  gradually  augmented  ;  it  is  composed  at  this  momeni 
of  3D|  poses,  of  which  34f  are  arable,  2^  pasture,  garden,  and  or^ 
chard,  and  2^  vineyard.  The  children  are  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  ofmanagement  which  can  excite  their  interest,  and  make 
of  them  one  day  enlightened  agriculturists.  The  product  of  each  of 
the  pieces  of  ground  of  which  the  farm  is  composed,  being  valued 
separately,  it  is  to  the  boys  that  the  care  of  keeping  the  accounts  » 
confided,  and  to  make  for  each  article  the  balance  of  expenses  and 
receipts.  The  result,  indicated  in  numbers,  is  a  lesson  upon  the  ad- 
vantages that  such  and  such  a  description  of  cultivation  presents  un- 
der such  and  such  circumstances,  of  which  an  experienced  master 
fails  fiot  to  make  them  appreciate  the  influence.' 

With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  school  at  Carra,  I  give  here 
extracts  from  the  several  reports  of  the  directors  now  before  me.  In 
the  report  of  1825,  I  find  the  following  passage : 

'  The  school  at  Carra  having  been  founded  by  individaals,  its  ex- 
istence  depends  upon  the  continuation  of  the  annual  subscripbons  of 
its  benefactors.  It  has  received,  it  is  true,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
small  sum  for  lodging,  and  the  clothes  of  the  children  ;  but  both  of 
these,  joined  to  the  product  of  the  labor,  are  far  from  covering  the 
expenses,  either  orditiary  or  extra,  which  a  school  of  this  description 
requires ;  and  the  year  which  terminated  the  iirst  of  last  April,  pre- 
sents a  total  in  expense  of 

Floriiw.    Bow. 

14,194  11  9 
From  which  deducting  the  receipts  above  mentioned      8,456    9  5 

There  remains  to  be  provided  from  the  sums  giveti  by 

benefactors,  a  deficit  of  5,738    2  4 

which,  for  twenty-4hree  children,  makes  an  average  of  249  florins,  6 
the  head  by  the  year,* 

The  foHowing  is  an  extract  from  the  accounts  for  1890 -. 

'  The  annexed  table  proves  that  the  total  of  the  benefactions  and 
legacies  during  the  year  1830,  is  very  much  below  the  sum  necessary 
to  eetile  the  aoeoiiots  of  the  year.    Nevertheless,  the  committee  is 
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eoDTineed  that  the  sehool  will  nerer  be  ckMd  lor  want  of  pecuniary 
resources ;  and  in  the  face  of  whatever  maj  be  alarming  in  existinf^ 
circumstances,  it  addresses  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  public 
of  Geneva,  with  perfect  confidence.' 

Total    18,534  1  0 

RBCBim.  Floriiis.  Boat. 

Labor  of  the  children  out  of  the  farm  1,637  3  6 

Sale  of  produce  not  consumed  3,105  8  6 

Sale  of  different  objects  manufactured  in  the 

wheelwright's  shop,  6lc.  1,350  9  0 

Sums  received  for  board  2,368  0  0 

Sums  for  subscriptions  for  clothing  998  0  0 

BAlance  necessary  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  school   9,084  4  6 


Sum  equal  to  expense  18,534  1  6 

In  the  report  for  the  year  1831, 1  find  the  following : 

'The  public  will  doubtless  see  with  pleasure,  that  during  the 
year  just  past,  the  boys  have  gained  by  their  labor  more  than  half  of 
what  they  have  cost ;  since,  of  the  sum  of  17,773/f5.  25.,  the  total  of 
the  expenditure,  they  have  produced  9,150/15.  25.  6,  and  as  2,533/Cs. 
9i5.  was  paid  for  board,  and  1,223/15.  35.  for  clothing,  the  total  sum 
which  remained  to  be  taken  from  the  subscribed  funds  of  the  school^ 
was  4,865^.  1 U.  6 — about  one  half  that  was  obliged  to  be  uken  from 
it  in  the  year  1830.' 

The  report  for  1832  contains  as  follows : 

'  The  public  will  doubtless  see  with  pleasure,  that  (thanks  to  the 
intelligence  and  constant  attention  of  the  master,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  the  crops)  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  chil- 
dren has  considerably  diminished  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance. 
The  committee  cannot  expect  to  obtain  results  as  favorable  during 
the  years  that  are  about  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  great  num* 
ber  of  very  young  children.'  ' 

ElPBlllBS. 


Total 

17,287    8  0 

Rbobipts. 

Fiorina.   Soof. 

1                 Labor  out  of  the  farm 

1,063    6  0 

i                  Sale  of  produce  not  consumed 

9,260    8  6 

Sale  of  various  manufactured  articles 

617  10  0 

10040  7  0 

1                 Sums  paid  for  board 

2,748    0  0 

1                 Subscriptions  for  ck>thing 

2,074    0  0 

Balance  from  the  funds  of  the  school 

1,604    9  0 

6,347  1  0 

Total  FlcNrios  17,287  8  0 
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Thus,  in  1830,  the  Mto  token  Uromthe  'tobeeribed  fimds  was  9fi84JUi, 
4s.  6;  in  1831,  it  wai  4,865jf5.  Us.  6;  in  183S2,  IJB^fb.  9s,,  which 
lait  suniy  putting  e  florin  of  Geneva  at  6d.,  ie.881.  ^• 


In  1830,  the  bojs  proddced    6,963  9  0 
In  1831,     do.  do.        9,150  2  6 

In  1832,      do.  do.       10,949  7  0 

<  These  accounts  are,  I  think,  satiafactdrj,  and  rerj  interestiog ; 
showing  how  the  value  of  the  children's  labor  increased  as  they  in- 
creased in  skill.  No  doubt  tlieir  strength  became  greater  with  their 
years,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account.' 


VISIT  TO  A  FUBLIC  SCHCXJL. 

Mb.  EpiTOR : — ^In  your  last  number,  I  observed  an  account  of 
some  visits  to  the  schools  of  one  of  our  conunercial  towns,  wh»h 
rather  surprised  roe.  Can  it  be,  I  thought,  that  after  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done  on  the  subject  of  common  education,  there  are 
schools  in  the  heart  of  New  England  as  bad  as  that  writer  repre- 
sents ? — Yet  his  story  appears  much  more  like  sober  truth  than 
fiction ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  after  all,  it  is  substantially  troe. 

But  I,  too,  am  an  occasional  visitor  of  schools,  and  I  lately  vis- 
ited one  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  flourishing  village  of  New 
England,  which  seems  to  be  of  a  better  order  than  those  described 
by  your  correspondent.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  a  fiiU  de- 
scription of  it ;  but  only  to  show  thai  there  is  yet  hope  of  our 
common  schools,  could  they  be  furnished  with  suitable  teachers^ 
and  parents  get  awaked  to  their  nnportance,  even  tliough  we  crowd 
together  too  large  numbers  of  pupils  :•— and  to  say,  in  passing, 
something  of  the  monitorial  system,  about  which  and  its  results 
there  is  such  a  division  of  opinion  in  this  country. 

The  school  which  I  visited  is  conducted  by  a  gentleman  about 
forty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  employed  in  the  same  school 
many  years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  young  lady  also,  and  greatly 
aided  by  four  or  five  monitors  sdected  from  thie  pupils.  Tbe 
{>upils  vrere  females,^  and  generally  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Their  number  was  about  eighty«five.  I  called  at  a 
quarter  past  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remained  until  twelve^ 
The  studies  pursued  while  I  was  there  were  spellbg,  reading,  de-^ 
finmg,  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  Writing  is  also  usually 
attended  to  in  the  forenoon,  but  was  omitted  at  th^  time« 

*The  boyi  of  the  village  were  In  mother  room  under  (ko  care  of  oCkor  toodK 
•n. 
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I  entered  iust  as  the  first  or  oldest  class  in  the  school  were 
about  to  reaa.  For  this  exercise  they  were  requested  to  leave 
their  seats  and  range  themselves  along  l;he  side  of  the  room — 
which  was  not  far  from  36  feet  square — opposite  the  desk  of  the 
teacher.  Having  concluded  their  reading  exercises,  they  were  re- 
quired to  spell  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  words  which  occurred, 
and  to  define  some  of  them.  The  whole  class  also  read  a  few 
verses  simultaneously.  The  school  was  divided,  so  far  as  the  pur- 
poses of  mere  reading  were  concerned,  into  four  classes. 

Their  performances  were  very  good,  but  I  observed  that  they 
all  read  rather  loud,  and  that  the  teacher  did  not  read  with  them. 
I  was  about  to  inquire  whether  this  was  his  usual  custom,  when 
he  turned  to  me,  and  inade  nearly  the  following  explanation : 

'  I  am  of  opinion,'  said  he,  ^  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  lungs  of 
my  pupils  to  read  in  a  very  full  or  rather  loud  voice.  While  I 
take  pains,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the  extreme  of  hallooing, 
knd  on  the  other  to  keep  equally  distant  fix)m  a  low,  mumblings 
inaudible  manner,  I  am  always  anxious  to  see  that  my  scholars 
read  about  as  loud  as  they  can  without  straining  the  voice,  and 
without  fatigue.' 

The  second  class,  as  I  soon  perceived,  read  the  very  lesson 
which  had  just  been  read  by  ^he  first  class.  This  the  teacher 
said  was  intentional.  While  the  first  class  were  reading,  this  class 
had  been  attending  to  their  manner ;  and  were  now  ready  to  imi- 
tate them,  in  some  good  degree.  It  was  on  this  same  principle, 
the  teacher  obsen'ed,  that  he  usually  read  a  great  deal  before  the 
classes  himself;  and  that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  read 
with  them  at  the  present  time  was^  on  account  of  ill  health. 

I  was  satisfied  with  all  his  reasoning  (and  was  indeed  glad  to 
find  a  reasoning  teacher)  except  in  regard  to  the  loud  reading ;  for 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  tone  of  the  vok^e  should  be  perfectly 
natural ;  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  some  of  the  pupils. 

The  seats  were  all  witliout  backs,  with  desks  in  fix)nt.  In  an 
interval  of  the  exercises,  a  very  large  division  of  the  younger  pu*^ 
pils  was  ordered  to  face  about*  This,  the  teacher  said,  was  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  rest  their  backs ;  and,  above  all,  to 
prevent  deformity.  '  I  hate,'  said  he,  *  to  see  so  many,  crooked 
spines.  There  are  multitudes  of  them  about  our  streets  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  no  small  share  of  them  are  formed  by  these  uncomfortable 
benches,  without  backs.'  I  learned,  with  pleasure,  that  it  was 
intended  shortly  to  improve  the  school  room  in  tbb  respect. 
Aside  firom  this,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  considerable  ante* 
chamber,  ibr  clothes  or  recitations,  so  that  garments  were  hung 
around  the  walls,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  school  rooips  I  have  seen^ 
Besides  its  great  extent^  of  which  I  have  ahpeady  spoken,  it  wag 
•47 
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at  least  16  feet — ^perhaps  18 — ^iis  height ;  and  well  fightecf,  And 
pretty  easily  ventilated.  The  furniture  and  maps,  and  some  oT 
the  fixtures,  were  also  very  good. 

But  to  return  to  the  exercises.  The  first  hoar  and  a  half  of 
the  forenoon  was  spent  as  follows : — First,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  spelling.  Some  of  the  spelling  classes 
were  conducted  by  the  teacher  himself,  some  by  his  assistant, 
and  some  by  the  monitors.  Next,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  were  de- 
voted to  reading,  as  before  mentioned  ;  principally  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher.  Then  followed  a  recess  of  perhaps  ten  minutes  ; 
and  after  this  came  the  recitations  in  geography,  grammar,  he. 

The  teachers  first  heard  the  monitors  recite,  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves ;  and  then  the  first  class.  While  the  latter  exercise  was 
going  on,  the  assistant  was  attending  to  two  small  classes  in  geog- 
raphy. One  of  them  was  a  very  young  class  ;  and  as  they  h»l 
no  books,  they  formed,  with  their  teacher,  a  semi-circle  round  ft 
large  map  of  the  world,  and  told  the  teacher,  when  pointing  them 
out,  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  natural  divisions  of  the 
earth,  both  land  and  water.  The  other  class  had  geographies  and 
atlases,  but  were  permitted  to  answer  the  questions  by  looking  on. 
This  was  believed  to  be  a  usefiil  preparation  for  study.  Sev- 
eral of  the  monitors  also  had  classes  in  geography.  Sometimes 
there  were  four  or  five  different  classes  in  as  many  difierent  parts 
of  the  room,  all  reciting  at  once,  either  to  the  teacher,  the  assistant, 
or  the  monitors. 

I  have  used  the  term  numitorsy  in  these  remarks,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  hearmg  it  used  in  the  school ;  and  I  have  doubts  whether 
it  has  ever  occurred  to  the  pupils  or  their  parents,  that  monitois 
are  employed.  You  observe,  in  your  September  number,  that 
there  are  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  elsewhere,  in  some 
of  which  monitors  ard  invested  with  considerable  dignity,  and  not 
only  assist  in  instniction,  but  are  placed  in  conspicuons  seats,  where 
their  exemplary  conduct  may  be  seen,  while  in  others,  less  formal- 
ity is  used,  though  the  same  result  is  secured.  The  school  I  am 
describing  combines  both  these  plans.  The  monitors — ^while  they 
officiate  as  monitors — though  Seldom  if  ever  called  such,  or  invest- 
ed with  any  *  dignity,'  are  yet  required  to  sit  m  conspicuous  places, 
and  to  assbt  the  teacher  by  their  exemplary  conduct,  as  well  as  by 
their  direct  efibrts  among  the  classes. 

Many,  I  know,  object  strongly  to  the  monitorial  plan  of  teach- 
ing, in  any  of  its  features.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  a  school 
like  this,  of  from  80  to  100  pupils,  it  is,  at  least,  a  choke  of  evils. 
I  mean,  that  if  parents  will  continue  to  expect  a  teacher  with  only 
one  assistant,  to  instruct,  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  different  branches^ 
such  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  govern 
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them  and  form  their  characters,  it  is  better  that  he  should  use 
monitors  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  Indeed  I  coold  not  dis- 
eoyer  that  the  instruction  in  this  school  was  less  efficient  than  in 
other  sChods  where  monitorial  aid  is  not  employed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  my  opinion,  that  the  teachers  were,  in  this  way,  ac- 
complishing as  much  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  each  individual  of 
their  eighty  pupils,  as  they  could  do  for  each  of  sixty  m  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school  were  excellent.  There  are  two  sorts  of  school  order,  ac- 
^ve  and  passive.  The  first  is  often  secured  by  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  the  pupils  ^  the  other,  by  breaking  £eir  spirits^ 
or  at  least  by  some  form  or  other  of  tyranny.  Here  the  order  was 
active.  The  pupils  were  busy  ;  yet  they  were  obedient,  cheerfiil 
and  happy. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  beb'g  an  advocate  for  large  schools." 
I  think  that  in  every  school  of  no  more  than  thirty  scholars,  there 
is  enough  for  both  a  male  and  female  teacher  to  do ;  and  that  in 
most  schools  of  a  larger  size,  there  is  quite  too  much  for  them. 
I  only  say  that  if  we  must  have  these  large  schools,  some  features 
of  the  monitorial  plan  are  not  only  unobjectionable,  but,  as  it  seem» 
to  me,  mdispensable. 

One  great  benefit  of  the  plan  is  apt  to  be  overlooked — ^I  mean 
the  benefit  to  the  monitors  themselves.  There  is  nothing  that  im«> 
proves  our  own  minds  and  hearts  so  much — ^whenever  it  can  be 
done — as  direct  and  indirect  efforts  to  improve  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  others. 

*  Teaching  we  give ;  and  giving  we  retain.' 

We  have  said,  wherever  it  can  be  done ;  but  it  can  be  done 
everywhere.  Monitors  can  be  employed,  more  or  less,  in  every 
school,  be  it  ever  so  small;  even  in  the  *  family'  schod.  Nay, 
they  are  so.  Every  family  or  school  of  more  than  one  child  or 
pupil,  has  unavoidably  employed  the  monitorial  system— for  good 
or  evil  results — ^from  the  day  of  the  first  school,  where  the 
elder  brother  was  set  as  a  monitor  over  the  younger  by  the  great 
Teacher  himself,  and  the  younger  required  to  regard  him  as  such, 
(See  Gen.  iv.  7,)  to  the  present  hour.  If  then  all  older  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  pupils  are  monitors  to  the  rest,  let  us  lay  aside  our 
prejudices,  and  only  strive  to  give  this  monitorial  cud  the  best  and 
wisest  possible  direction.  A. 
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LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  following  Table,  which  has  been  prineipally  derived  fioat 
the  American  Almanac  for  1836,  the  Colleges  n6t  mairked  axe 
either  Congregational  or  Presbyterian.  Those  southward  of  New 
England  are  generally  Presbyterian.  With  respect  to  all  tbe 
New  England  Colleges  except  the  Wesleyan  University,  we  have 
intended  by  the  term  students,  undergraduates,  or  members  of  the 
four  coUegiate  classes  ;  not  including  such  as  are  pursuing  piofiss- 
sional  education,  or  such  as  are  members  of  a  preparatory  depart^ 
ment ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  students  in  the  Catholic  Ck)!-* 
leges,  and  also  many  of  the  southern  and  western  Colleges,  belong 
to  the  preparatory  department. 

I.      COLLEOXB. 


Narna. 

Flan. 

Danamtna- 
tion. 

lo- 

■  IfUC- 

d«Dll. 

fttOitotlt.' 

LibiviH. 

BoHfclDin^ 

Bruntwicfc,  Mnine, 

10 

144 

fi.000 

(VJW 

WftlcnillB, 

^VpLerville.    do. 

Biptiit. 

7 

tt4 

a^ooo 

fiooo 

Dsri  moll  111, 

Hanf^ver,  .V.  U. 

11 

17» 

4,500 

e,si» 

Uiiivvriiiy  of  Vermont 

Burtin^iun,  V^rmadt. 

7 

8[ 

1>0 

j3S 

Mjddrntturjif 

.Hid^JipbUTj,         .1&. 

S 

I^ 

!i,a» 

VW 

Norwich  LTnivenitj, 

XorM-inh,            do. 

UninnaWti. 

5 

Hirvard           do. 

VViJliasnstdwo,  4to* 

30 
7 

2D8 

40,000 

^ 

Amhenu 

An>>i4«r«l,            dfl. 

fl 

fi43 

4>XI 

€^ 

BmwD  UnlvQT^Uf  ^ 

Pr(tvi*f(  EKO,  H.  I. 

Baittlit. 

n 

m 

fi,flO0 

s^S 

Waifiln^Ifsn^ 

\ow  HtvuEi^  Conn. 

SJ 

354 

e.500 

10,SO» 

(Urtfonl,           do. 

EpiicOTwL 
\lctliocliiil. 

s 

43 

s,ooo 

^ 

We«Je¥nn  Univenilj, 
Culumbli, 

Middlctawtt,     do. 

6 

sa 

3,000 

Shw  York,    N.  Y, 

Episcopal. 

n 

100 

e.ow 

^fm 

Uaion, 

-Srh<»neclady,   do. 

jfl 

^3Sl 

^ 

M» 

Hun  if  ion, 

CI  i  El  Ion,            do. 

€ 

J  15 

.  VW 

U«iniUDo  Lit.  A.  Thcol. 

f  rami  lion,          do* 

Baptiit. 

9 

C6 

1^600 

GfinoT-n, 

Cmt^iK^            do. 

Episcopal. 

7 

44 

W 

1A3» 

Univpfiily  of  N.  Ymt, 

New  York,       do. 

16 

SBfi 

CtiWtgtt  tii  H^w  Jene;^ 

frincetnn,           .N.J. 

J3 

915 

7,000 

4,000 

Jtat^eri]. 

Vn\v,  af  PeiiftiylirBiiiH, 

Naw  Hrun»M-|pk,  do. 

8 

03 

3,000 

3*500 

rhitadflipliia,  I*enn. 

90 

^ 

9:000 

Dlckinpan, 

Car  lis  Iff             do. 

Meliiwiiit. 

4 

»J 

B,ooa 

JaflVr^an, 

rononibiir^,      do. 

7 

175 

J, TOD 

a.40O 

Wnshins^lDni 

VA'as|jji>^CKtl,     do, 

7 

47 

l^oOO 

TVeiiorn  Univoriitj, 

*foBdTilk,        do. 

MelliodLrt. 

1 

m 

8^000 

FitLsNr^,          do. 

4 

m 

Ffnnjivlvnniij 

Gnttyiburg,       do. 

a 

» 

lAhymiif't 

Kaaton,              do. 

4 

El 

Bthtal  CDlligv  IiutL,, 

.\ciir  liri»toK    do. 

E^ptteopaL 

8 

eo 

Kawarki 

!V<jwark^  Dck^^nreH, 

S 

7^ 

1,000 

m.  JohnU, 

Annqpolij,  MaryJand. 
R  SI  hi  more,         Jo. 

G 

58 

^TOO 

«0 

BU  Ma2% 

Caiholic. 

S4 

J9;i 

10,500 

Woom  !^t.  Mnrj^^i, 

CmriiitKhurjff     do. 

CalhoJic 

S5 

90 

7,000 

Vouni  HDp«f 

Xear  Ua)riuiQrc>  do. 

7 

45 

6earfci(owD^ 

irenr^fTqwn,  D.  C, 

HitkoHc. 

17 

134 

]fi,oeo 

Co1hiii}biii{ii 

VVnflhjfinfion^    iJa. 

BatttiiL 
Epligopil. 

9 

50 

4,000 

Wfltkin  and  Mary, 

VVillinin^biirf,  Vt, 

G 

35 

3;5O0 

mo 

Itnnipden  ^ydacy, 

Prince  Ed.  Co.,  do. 

6 

00 

5,000 

MOO 

Wailiin^taiii 

Lciington,        do. 

4 

46 

i;5O0 

iJnivomljr  of  VirgiojA^ 

Char  ]  aueiv  ill  f»,  do. 

0 

»11 

10,000 

IUndoJ|>li  Macon, 

Rovdlnn,            do. 

Uethodiit. 

4 

JJD 

LTttW.  of  N.  CfttolJua, 

L  hatwJ  Hill,  N\  C. 

7 

loa 

1J900 

um 

CKiir1«itQii, 

Charlsiton,  S.  C, 

EpiKopal. 

5 

100 

slooo 

^5 

Celie^o  of  tf.  Carol inm. 

Cotgnibia,      do* 

a 

10,000 

Univtnity  wf  Gctifj[ifc, 

.^thonfl,  GoorffJa, 

» 

m 

4,000 

1.S0O 

do.        of  AUttmrnm, 

Ttticaloou,  AInbama. 

« 

1U4 

3,«W 

^ 

l4fnfl|«, 

Nair  ToicaUKua,  do. 

Mttliadiii. 

]3» 

Tkeologiad  Sernmariet. 
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Name. 

Place. 

Denominap 
tioo. 

struc- 
tom 

8to- 
denu. 

Volomesin 
College 

>>tnilenu* 
LihmriAs. 

BprinfHill, 

s»priiig  Hill,  Alabama. 

Catholic. 

85 

Jeffertoo, 

Washtngloo,  Miss. 
Oakland,         de. 

70 

Oakknd, 

J30 

Louisimna, 

Jackson,          do. 

15 

3S0 

GrMnevilla, 

tireeneville,      Tonn. 

ao 

3,(^00 

Washington. 
UoiTeriityofNuhWlJfl. 
East  Tanoeisee, 

Washington  Co.,  do. 
Nashvilfe,            do. 

SO 
105 

500 
8,100 

3,900 

Knoxville,            do. 

45 

3,000 

900 

Jftckaoa, 

Xear  Columbia,   do. 

100 

1850 

Traniylranla, 

Lexington,  Kentucky. 

90 

2»s; 

1,500 

Bt.  JoMph'a, 

Barilstown,       do. 

CatboUc 

130 

5,000 

Centre, 

Ditnvllle,          do. 

66 

1,600 

An^mtta, 

Methodist. 

75 

8,000 

500 

Comberiand, 

Princeton,        do. 

78 

500 

Georgetown, 

Baptist. 

36 

1,800 

University  of  Ohio, 

Athens,        Ohio. 

45 

1.000 

1,000 

Miami  University, 

Oxford,          do. 

ISH 

14»0 

8,500 

Franlclin, 

New  Athens,  do. 

40 

1,900 

Western  Jlesenre, 

Hudson,         do. 

54 

1,600 

300 

Grrimllfe, 

Gambier,        do. 

Episcopal. 

67 

8,300 

Granville,       do. 

Baptist. 

153 

3,000 

1 

Marietta, 
Oberiin  Institnte, 

MarietU,       do. 

93 

New  Elyria,  do. 

Willoughby  Univenity. 

Chagrin,         do. 

Indiana, 
eoBth  Hanorer, 

Btoomington,  Indiana. 

90 

600 

400 

donth  Hanover,  da. 

830 

Wahasb, 

Crawfordshire,  do« 

3 

40 

niinois, 

Jacksonville,  tlllnois. 
i3t.  Louis,  MiasoQri. 

5 

85 

1,500 

Uoiver8HyofSt.'L(mb, 

CatboKo. 

1& 

800 

7,500 

8t.  Mary's, 

Barrens,         do. 

Catholic. 

15 

124 

6,000 

Maiion, 

New  Palmyra,  do. 

7 

50 

636 

7674 

955,700 

101,770 

II. 

Theological  Seminaries. 

=?Fr 

stu- 

=^r 

Name. 

Place. 

Denomination. 

fes- 

dents 

in 

sora. 

In  ISS.'i. 

libraries. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 

Bangor,  Me. 

Congregational. 

3 

97 

9,300 

Theological  Seminary, 

Andover,  Mase. 

5 

159 

11,000 

Divinity  School, 

Cambridge,  do. 

do!     Unit, 

3 

36 

Theological  Institution. 
Theological  Dep.Yale  College, 

Newton,      do. 

Baptist. 

3 

53 

1,800 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Congregational. 

3 

53 

9,000 

Theological  Institute  of  Coon. 
Theol.  Ins.  Episcopal  Church, 

Bast  Windsor,  do. 

3 

17 

9,000 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Prot.  Episcopal. 

6 

80 

3,880 

Theol.  Seminary  of  Auburn, 

Auburn,         do. 

Presbyterian. 

4 

56 

4,S00 

Hamilton  Lit.  &  Theol.  Ins. 

Hamilton,      do. 

Baptist. 

4 

38 

9,950 

Uartwick  Seminary. 

Hartwiek,     do. 

Lutheran. 

8 

3 

1,000 

Theol.  8«m.  Dutch  Ref.  Ch. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dutch  Reformed. 

3 

94 

Theol.  Sem.  Pres.  Ch.  U.  8. 

(Vinceton,              do. 

Presbyterisn. 

5 

140 

7,000 

Seminary  Lutheran  Ch.  V,  B. 

(Gettysburg,  Penn. 

Evang.  Ldtheran. 

8 

95 

7,000 

German  Reformed, 

West.  Theological  Sealnai^r, 

rork,              do. 

German  Ref.  Ch. 

9 

90 

Alleghany,  T.  do. 
Canonsburg,    do. 

Presbyterian. 

a 

89 

4,000 

Theological  School, 

Associate  Ch. 

1 

Theologinal  Seminary, 

Pittsburg,        do. 

do  Reformed. 

1 

19 

Epis.  Theol.  School  of  Va. 

Fairfiix  county,  Va. 

Prot.  Episcopal. 

9 

39 

8,000 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

Prince  Edw.  CO.  do. 

Presbytq^iMi.  ^ 

3 

35 

3,900 

Virginia  Baptist  Seminary, 

Baptist. 

3 

58 

Bouthem  Theol.  Seminary, 
iTurman  i  neoi.  Deminaiy, 

Columbia,  S  C. 

Presbyterian. 

3 

S8 

1,800 

Letipgion,  do. 

Lutheran. 

8 

1 

1,900 

High  Hills,  do. 

Baptist. 

8 

1,000 

Booth  West.  Theol.  Seminary, 

Maryville,  Tenn. 

Presbyterian. 

9 

99 

5,000 

Lane  Seminary, 

Theol.  Dep.  ifen.€oIietB, 

Theol.  Dep.West.Eei.  Col. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

do. 

3 

49 

Ganbier,      do. 

ProL  Epifoopal. 

11 

Hndion,        do. 

Presbyterian. 

3 

Theological  School, 
GraaviJle  Theol.  Department, 
Indiana  Tbeologieal  Semiiiaiy, 

Cohimbna,    do. 

Lutheran. 

Granvtllo,     do. 

Baptist. 

1 

30 

50O 

Sooth  Haoover,  tod. 

Presbyterian. 

9 

10 

n 

1045 

63.430 

'   TIm«  ara  Bmmo  Cftholie  TheokficaJ  Semioariaf  at  Baltimore,  and  ooar  Emroluboif ,  Md.  li 
C3Bb«rlwioD,8.  C.,DMrJltanlftewtt,udb»WiMliid|ton«     '    "         "  "*' 


I  O0uat7,  Ky„  and  in  fnt^  ooanty,  Mo* 


Best 


MtJUeal  and  Law  SAools. 

III.    Medical  Schools. 


N«.. 

Placa. 

Tioftaoce. 

BCndeala. 

Maine  Medical  School, 

Bninewick. 

86 

Vermoat  Medical  School,  Univenity  of  Vi. 

Hanover. 

106 

Burlington. 

J4 

Maatachuietti  Medical  Schoel.  Hanrard  Univ. 
Beritabire  Medical  InMitnte,  WilliaoM  College. 

Castlelon. 

m 

Boston. 

n 

Pittsfield. 

85 

Medical  School,  Yale  College, 

New  Heven. 

64 

College  of  PhyeidmM  and  Surgeons,  N.  T. 

New  York. 

156 

do.                do.                  do.  West  IMetrid, 

Fairfield. 

196 

Medical  Departmen^  leflereon  College, 

Philadelphia. 

Ml 

do.              do.            Unir.  of  PenntyHraaU, 

do. 

39S 

do.              do.              do.         Maryland, 

Baltimore. 

143 

do. 

Medical  Department,  Columbian  College, 

do.              do.         University  of  Virginia, 
Medical  College  of  the  Suie  oTSoath  Carolina, 

Charlottesville. 

30 
37 

Charleston. 

MT 

do           do.     ofl^outh  Carolina, 

do. 

la 

Booth  School  of  Practical  Medicine, 

do. 

Medical  College  of  Georgia, 

Augusta. 

do.           do.    of  Tramylvania  Uolveraity, 

Uxington. 

911 

Louisville  Medical  College, 

Louisville. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio. 
Raf.  Medical  College,  Ohio, 

Cincinnati. 

UO 

"l«7 

9036 

IV.    Law  Bcbools. 


Location. 


Camhridge,  Maae. 
Mew  Haven,  Conn. 
PhiiadelphU,  Pla. 
Williamsburv,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  do. 
Fredericksburg,  do. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Name. 


Harvafd  Univaraity, 
Yale  College, 

l^illiam  and  Mary  Collega, 
Univaiaity  of  Virginia, 

Tnaaylvaoia  Univeiahy, 


11 


9 

3ft 

9 

43 

1 

6 

1 

33 

1 

90 

1 

39 

3 

173 


Oraod  Total.    Inatniotors,  849;  Stadeole,  10,998 ;  Votcmes  in  Ubrariee,  480,909. 


PLINY  ON  DOMESTIC  EDUCATION. 

The  followiDg  extract  of  a  letter  from  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  as  trans- 
lated by  Melmoth,  will  show  what  his  views  were  of  the  compar- 
ative advantages  of  a  public  and  private  education. 

'  I  send  this  letter  to  request  a  faror  of  you  which  I  hope  shortly  to 
ask  in  person.  But  before  I  inform  you  what  my  request  is,  I  miut 
let  you  into  the  occasion  of  it.  •      , 

'  Being  lately  at  Coroum,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  a  young  lad, 
son  to  one  of  my  neighbors,  made  me  a  visit.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  studied  rhetoric,  uid  where  t  He  told  me  he  studied  it,  and  at 
Mediolanum,  (Milan.)  "And  why  not  here?"  I  inquired.  "Be- 
cause," said  his  father,  who  came  with  him,  "  we  have  no  profosaors." 
"Ifo! "  said  I;  "surely,  it  nearly  concerns7ou,  who  are  fathers/'— 


PUny'M  LtUtr  io  Tacitus.  S63^ 

Cnd  very  opportanely  several  of  the  cotnpaoy  were — "that  your  sons 
'  abould  receive  their  edocation   here,  rather  than  anywhere  else. 

For  where  can  they  be  placed  more  agreeably  than  in  their  own 
country,  or  instructed  with  more  safety  and  less  expense  than  at 
home,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  ? 

*'  Upon  what  easy  terms  might  you,  by  a  general  contribution,  pro* 
cure  proper  masters,  if  you  would  only  apply  towards  raising  a  proper 
salary  for  them,  the  extraordinary  expense  you  sustain  for  your  sons' 
journeys,  lodgings,  and  whatever  else  you  pay  in  consequence  of  their 
being  educated  from  home  ; — as  pay  you  must  for  every  article  of 
every  kind. 

••  Though  I  have  no  children  myself,  yet  I  shall  willingly  contri- 
bute to  a  design  so  beneficial  to  my  native  country,  which  I  consider 
as  my  child  or  my  parent ;  and  therefore  I  will  advance  a  third  part 
of  any  sum  you  should  think  proper  to  raise  for  this  purpose. 

**  I  would  take  upon  myself  the  whole  expense,  were  I  not  appre* 
hensive  that  my  benefaction  might,  hereafter,  be  abused  and  pervert- 
ed  to  private  ends  ;  which  I  have  observed  to  be  the  case  in  several 
places  where  public  foundations  of  this  nature  have  been  established. 
"  The  single  mean  to  prevent  this  mischief,  is  to  leave  the  choice  of 
professors  entirely  in  the  breast  of  the  parents ;  who  will  be  so  much 
the  more  careful  whom  they  elect,  as  they  will  be  obliged  to  share  the 
expense  of  their  stipend.  For  though  they  may  be  negligent  in  dispos- 
ing of  another's  bounty,  they  will  certainly  be  cautious  how  they  apply 
their  own,  and  will  see  that  none  hut  those  who  deserve  it  shall  receive 
my  money,  when  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  receive  theirs  too. 

"Let  my  example,  then,  encourage  you  to  unite  heartily  in  this 
useful  design ;  and  be  assured,  that  the  greater  the  sum  my  propor- 
tion shall  amount  to,  the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  me.  You  can 
undertake  nothing  that  will  be  more  advantageous  to  your  children, 
or  accefitable  to  your  country.  Your  sons  will,  by  these  means, 
receive  their  education  where  they  received  their  birth,  and  be  ac- 
customed, from  their  infancy,  to  inhabit  and  affect  their  native  soil. 
May  you  be  able  to  procure  professors  of  such  distinguished  abilities, 
that  the  neighboring  towns  shall  be  glad  to  draw  their  learning  from 
hence  ;  and  as  you  now  send  your  children  to  foreigners  for  educa- 
tion, may  foreigners,  in  their  turn,  flock  hither  for  their  instruction." 
*  I  thought  proper  thus  to  lay  open  tb  you  the  principles  upon 
I  which  this  scheme  turns,  that  you  might  be  the  more  sensible  how 

*  agreeable  it  will  be  to  me,  if  you  undertake  the  office  I  request.     I 

entreat  you,  therefore,  with  all  the  earnestness  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  deserves,  to  look  out  amongst  the  great  numbers  of  men 
I  of  letters,  whom  the  reputation  of  your  genius  brings  to  you,  proper 

I        ^.       persons  to  whom  we  may  apply  for  this  purpose ;  but  without  enter- 
ing into  any  agreement  with  them  on  my  part     For  I  would  leave  it 
1  entirely  free  to  the  parents  to  judge  and  choose  as  they  shall  see 

r  proper.     All  the  share  I  pretend  to  claim  is,  that  of  contributing  my 

I  assistance  and  money.     If,  therefore,  any  one  shall  be  found,  who 

thinks  himself  qualified  for  the  office,  he  may  repair  thither :  but 
without  relying  upon  anything  but  his  merit.' 


664  Marian  CoKega. 


MARION  COLLEGE,  MISSOURL 

This  College,  incorporated  in  1831,  like  most  Anaerican  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  commenced  its  operations  without  funds.  By 
the  interference  and  exertion,  however,  of  three  enterprising  and 
patriotic  men,  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Messrs.  Nelson, 
Muldrbw,  and  Clark,  ^20,000  were  borrowed  in  New  York,  for 
the  payment  of  which  they  mortgaged,  jointly  and  severally,  their 
whole  estate,  as  well  as  the  land  which  they  afterwards  purchased. 
These  three  individuals  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions or  donations,  in  behalf  of  the  college,  to  the  amount  of 
$19,000;  but  as  the  person  who  loaned  the  $20,000  was  not  in 
immediate  want  of  the  money,  it  was  concluded  to  apply  it,  in 
addition  to  the  rest. 

With  these  two  sums,  then,  amounting  to  $39,000,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  private  funds  of  three  gentlemen,  already 
mentioned,  lands  have  been  purchased  for  the  institution,  and  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  to  erect  good  buildings,  and  bring  the  land 
under  proper  cultivation.  The  buildings  have  hitherto  been  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  no  more  than  one  hundred  students,  in  all 
the  departments.  The  lands  now  in  actual  cultivation  wcwid  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  one  hundred  pupils  present  and  tliree 
professors,  were  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  latter  prepared  ; — and 
when  once  fenced  and  ploughed,  they  will  support  a  president  and 
nine  or  ten  professors.  These  lands,  purchased  at  $1.25  an  acre, 
are  now  worth  from  $4  to  $10. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  account  given  of  this  college  at  page  336 
of  our  last  volume,  we  add  the  following  particulars  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  *Philadelphian.'  The  course  of  study  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  other  colleges. 

'The  expense  incurred  by  fencing  the  cojlege  farm,  is  $130  for  a 
mile  offence.  The  ploughing  of  an  acre  of  prairie  ground  cost  C2, 
the  harrowing  and  sowing  of  the  same  with  timothy  grass  seed,  9 1 .50. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  each  acre  will  bear  on  an  average  two 
tons  of  hay  ;  and  the  lands  will  require  neither  change  of  crop  nor 
manure  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  come.  If  fifty  students  secure, 
and  press,  and  sell  the  hay  on  500  acres,  and  realize  $12  a  ton,  their 
1000  tons  of  hay  will  bring  them  $12,000:  of  which  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  one-third,  after  all  expenses  on  it  have  been  defrayed, 
to  the  professor,  whose  farm,  for  the  time  being,  they  ha?e  culUFated. 
This  will  leave  for  the  students  $8000,  which  will  divide  to  each 
$160  for  his  support.  Of  this  sum  each  pupil  will  pay  $50  for  his 
boarding  and  longing  one  year,  and  $30  for  his  tuition,  which  will 
leave  him  $80  for  clothing,  books  and  travelling  expenses. 
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*Shodd  any  deem  this  calculation  too  high,  let  him  cut  it  down 
one-third,  and  still  an.aro^e  support  wRI  be  afforded  to  professors 
«nd  pupils.  The  tuition  fees  are  to  be  appropriated  by  the  trustees 
le  the  support  of  assistant  teachers,  and  the  general  objects  of  the 
college.  Should  there  not  be  sufficient  students  able  and  willing  to 
secure  the  crops  of  each  professorship,  the  incumbent  may  rent  his 
lands  for  the  year  to  active  and  faithful  farmers  in  the  neighborhood^ 
for  one-half  of  the  produce.  Many  farms  are  now  rented  for  such  a 
profit;  and  the  writer  has  himself  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  sub* 
stantial  yeoman,  that  he  shall  cut,  cure,  and  deliver  on  the  river 
Jif  issii^sippi,  the  hay  of  320  acres  at  the  halves. 

'  Should  any  one  prefer  to  ^aise  cattle,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  or 
wheat,  rather  than  hay,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  We 
have  heard  disinterested  witnesses  testify,  that  they  last  summer 
raised  upwards  of  three  ton^  of  hay  on  a  measured  acre  of  land, 
without  any  effort  to  increase  the  native  strength  of  the  ground. 

<  In  the  county  of  Marion,  enians  come  to  maturity  from  the  seed 
in  one  season ;  and  Marion  college  students  might  easily  supply  wit£ 
onions,  New  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies,  if  not  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  to  the  consumer,  and  as  great  a  profij 
to  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  as  the  citizens  of  Wethersfield,  in  Con« 
necticut,  now  do.  A  student  may,  therefore,  easily  earn  for  himselt 
at  this  college,  in  any  department,  if  he  is  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
at  least  f  1^  a  year.  If  any  other  manual  labor  school  affords  equal 
facilities,  we  rejoice  in  it. 

'  The  college  lands  are  situated  chiefly  in  two  lots ;  one  portion 
being  about  twelve  miles  north^'west,  and  the  other  nearly  the  same 
distance  wuth^weat  from  Palmyra,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Marion 
county.  On  the  northern  portion  the  department  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  located  ;  on  the  southern  beautiful  prairie  are  the  prepar- 
atory school  and  the  theological  department.  It  will  be  the  effort  of 
the  trustees  to  establish,  as  soon  as  their  funds  will  allow,  professor- 
ships of  Law  and  Medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Departments,  jointly,  the  ben* 
efits  which  may  result  from  the  same ;  for  no  education  should  be 
deemed  Kberal,  in  which  tlie  students  have  not  been  introduced  to 
«n  acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  junsprudence,  anato- 
my, and  physiology.' 

We  learn,  also,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyde,  for  many  years  the 
conductors  of  a  Female  Academy  in  this  state,  are  about  to  re- 
move to  the  West,  and  establish  an  academy  for  young  ladies  near 
the  Preparatory  School  of  Marion  College,  where,  without  bemg 
m  any  way  connected  with  the  latter,  they  will  enjoy  its  patron- 
age. 
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OirtiDA  County  Common  School  CoirrENTioir. 

A  Conf  eotion  of  Toaehera  and  odier  firiendt  of  education  in  OoeidB 
I^ouDty,  N.  Y^  was  held  at  Utica  on  the  24th  of  SepHeinber  laat,  at  whieli 
I  number  of  spirited  resolutions  were  passed,  in  which*  besides  ezprpsv- 
ng  their  entire  confidence  in  the  common  school  system  of  this  country 
^  an  indispensable  means  of  difiiising/  intelligence,  they  commend  to 
)ub]ic  notice  the  wisdom  of  the  New  Yoric  Legislature  in  making  pro- 
vision for  Common  School  Libraries,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor 
n  behalf  of  common  education  in  that  State,  the  work  called  the  *Dt»- 
rict  School,'  of  which  that  gentleman  is  the  author,  and  the  Pruaaiaii 
lystem  of  common  education.  They  also  express  great  regret  at  the  late 
luspension  of  the  common  school  system  in  Pennsylvania.  We  shook! 
he  glad  to  publish  most  of  their  resolves,  bnt  as  our  limits  will  not  permit 
lis  to  do  so,  we  select  the  following: 

',  Besolnedf  That  we  perceive  great  wisdom  snd  patriotism  in  the  act  of 
the  Le^slature  of  this  State,  passed  at  its  la^t  session,  by  which  esch 
school  district  of  the  State  is  authorised  to  appropriate  twenty  dollars  for 
creating  a  school  library  in  such  district,  with  such  further  sum  as  may 
be  necessory  for  a  book  case,  and  also  to  rais^  ten  dollars  annually  for 
the  increase  of  such  library. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  consider  the  appointment  of  agents  lo 
visit  and  ezanyne  into  the  actual  condition  of  our  Common  Schooli^  as 
of  vital  importance,  and  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  derive  die  great- 
est possible  benefit  from  our  common  school  fund. 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  use  their  influence, 
and  invite  the  co-operation  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to  procure  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  agents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature. 

Resolved^  That  the  teachers  of  the  several  school  districts  in  tiie  coun- 
ty of  Oneida,  be  requested  to  act  as  a  committee  in  their  several  disuricta^ 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  the  district  libraries,  and  forming  libraries  m 
pursuance  of  that  law. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  deem  it  alisolutely  necessary  as  a  first 
step  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools,  that  the 
intelligent,  prominent  men  of  every  school  district  give  their  influence^ 
rtspecty  and  patronage  to  the  district  school. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  believe  that  the  character  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  is  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  parents ;  and  that  it  is 
the  high  duty  of  parents  to  their  country,  to  the  peace  of  society,  and  the 
individual  happiness  of  their  children,  to  adequately  reumrd^  respect  and 
oo-operate  with  their  common  school  teachers^ 
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Reictvedf  That  this  ConTention,  to  insure  the  natural  and  necessary 
working  of  our  ezeelleot  school  system,  most  sincerely  and  earnestly  re- 
quest every  commissioner,  inspector  and  trustee,  parent  and  teacher,  to 
co-operate  with  the  school  act,  which  is  wisely  intended,  with  such  a  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  give  every  child  and  youth  in  our 
State,  that  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  which  our  institutions  demand. 

Ambricak  AssociATioir  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers. 

An  Association  has  recently  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  under  the 
name  of  the  'American  Association  for  the  supply  of  Teachers,'  of 
which  S.  S.  Fitch,  M«D.,  is  secretary.  The  name  of  this  society  indi- 
cates its  leading  object.  They  have  adopted  a  constitution  and  issued  a 
eircular  explanatory  of  the  means  by  which  they  hope  to  promote  iU^ 
great  purpose  of  their  association,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  insert  e|)- 
Cire,  did  our  limits  permit.  We  have,  at  present,  room  only  for  the  fdl- 
lowing  <  preamble '  to  the  constitution  ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  lilke        ^  '  ^-h* 

the  'American  School  Society'  of  Boston,  which  however  embraces  V 
much  wider  sphere  of  action^  this  new  society  has  in  view,  as  a  primary 
object,  the  elevation  of  our-  common  or  dUtrict  schools.  '  ^^««*w  ^      *^ 

,  '  Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  under  Providence,  the  most  effee- 
tual  means  of  improving  the  moral  and'  intellectual  condition  of  man  is 
the  extensive  diffusion  of  sound  and  practical  instruction,  and  that  the 
common  schools  of  our  country^  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple receive  theu-  knowledge  both  of  the  rudiments  and  of  the  higher  ^ 
branches  of  learning,  are  often  iniidequately  supplied  with  Teachers,  and 
uiuble  to  obtain  such  as  are  competent  to  their  important  task^-therefore 
the  subscribers  have  associated  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  aggregate  of  teachers  of  either  sex,  qualified  to  take  charge  of  schools 
«nd  seminaries,  in  their  several  grades,  and  also  of  children  in  private 
lamilies.' 

Boston  Primary  Schools. 

From  the  report  of  the  standing  committee,  who  have  just  completed 
their  semi-annual  examination  of  these  schools,  we  learn  that  their  whole 
number,  including  one  recently  established  at  East  Boston,  is  71 ; — pupils 
belonging  to  them  4513 ;  number  present  at  the  examination  3284 ;  ab- 
sent 1239.  We  are  aorry  to  see  such  a  disparity  between  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  and  those  present  at  the  examination.  Efficient  meas- 
ures are  said  to  be  in  operation*  however,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
this  imporunt  grade  of  schools ;  and  we  learn  with  great  pleasure  that 
several  new  and  improved  school  houses  have  been  erected  for  their  ac- 
commodation during  the  past  year ;  and  that  others  are  soon  to  be  erect- 
ed. These  schools  have  received  during  the  last  six  months  383  examin- 
stioos  by  their  several  committees ;  and  308  vimti^ 
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The  Fourth  Session  of  the  *  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers,'  was  held  at  Cincinnati  during  the  first  week  of 
October,  and  continued  six  days.  We  have  seen  no  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, but  we  learn  from  the  Cincinnati  Mirror  that  both  the  report  anil 
the  lectures,  of  which  there  were  many,  will  Jbk  publisbe^in  a  volnme 
shortly.  The  editor  states  that  the  debate  of  one  evening  turned  on  tbe 
■t^jnct  of  Common  Schools;  and  expresses  much  r^ret  thai  M*nam>w' 
a  debate  should  have  taken  up  the  time,  while  he  asserts  tba«,:  ^'Whefber 
a  nation  is  not  bound  to  educate  evary  child  in  it,  well  and  tfaofabiigtily ; 
Whether  children  ought  not,  as  in  Prussia,  to  be  by  hiw»obl%ad  Stf^iteiMl 
school ;  what  system  of  tax-gathering,  and  school  regatation,  is  beJ^Niit- 
«il  to  our  country ;  and  what  is  a  good  and  t4K>roiigh  edaoatien ;— all  Xheub 
a(re  questions  worthy  of  much  thought,  and  muoh  cool  debate.*  We 
Ulnow  not  how  such  a  subject  can  be  regarded,  by  Americana,  w  aarravK* 
(  The  follov^lng  excellent  thonghts  are  said  to  bsre  been  eltril«d  during 
^lio  4ebate.  They  are  fW>in  tbe  profound  and  discipKned  mind  of  that  «a^ 
perienced  instructor,  Mr.  Alexander  Kiamont. 

Ut  is  the  purpose  and  business  of  life  to  edneate  each  bnman  beiA^; 
all  that  is,  and  is  done  by  us,  sbottkl  conduce  to  this  point.  It  is  ateo  thb 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  each  to  educate  others  as  well  as  himself;  uni. 
of  course,  even  were  it  not  politic  and  eoanomical  to  make  each  hunnft 
being  ail  be  can  be,  it  would  still  be  the  law  of  Christ  that  it  aboold  t» 
done.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  as  men  and  cfariacisoa  do  no  ain;  that  ik 
iNit  negative  virtae :  we  must  do  positive  good,  wa  must  yield  oar  wealth 
So  aid  others,  we  most  give  our  time  to  aid  others.  Under  thewkt  rula 
of  right,  those  that  sit  in  luxury  while  so  many  are  witfaoot  tfa^^pittta  cC 
knowledge,  virtue,  i^nd  sel^improvement,  are  siM^arsK^theradailiiraaw 
trality — no  common  ground  between  doing  right  or  wrong.  Nb  oiiifum 
do  all,  it  is  true,  that  is  to  be  done ;  but  each  can  do  aU  that  he  Is  r^ 
quired  to  do ;— and  the  plea  of  inability  is  the  most  cowardly  and  narrow 
of  all  pleas.  And  on  the  other  hand,  though  we  cannot  ohUge  mil  to  ba 
educated  by  law  because  it  is  a  christian  duty,  wa  can  upon  the  aH-poa^ 
erful  ground  of  public  policy.  The  same  reason  which  allowa  us  to  cuke 
fiH>m  men  their  weahh  fbr  the  public  good,  would  allow  oa  to  take  from 
children  a  portion  of  their  liberty  for  the  same  a^aaon.  You  may  thoi^ 
then,  on  one  aide,  addreas  men  aa  Christiana  bound  to  raiae  tbelr  fe9ow% 
and  on  the  other  hand,  aa  citizens  boimd  to  sufier  aM  to  be  iaiaad«* 

EbtrCATIOll  IN  TRC  MlSBlSSIPFt  Tallxt. 

.  There  are  now  iip  the  Valley  of  the  Misnasif^  aays  tha  'Piooear,^  of 
lUinois,  nearly  oivx  miMoa  of  chiklijan  daatituta  of  .elaoiantary  inatriMk* 
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tioa.  From  puMie  doeuraentti  tho  followiog  fiicti  bavfi  bteq  Mcertainei^ 
though  absolute  correctness  is  not  pretended. 

In  Tennessee  are  about  100,000  children  who  haye  no  means  of  edu- 
cation. In  Kentucky  are  147,000  children,  and  90,000  are  reported  to 
bave  been  in  school  in  1830,  leaving  over  100,000  destitute  of  iostructioik. 
A  report  of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  makes  the  number  of  children  ou| 
of  school  in  that  state,  6^000.  Sixteen  hundred  teachers,  say  the  co;g|- 
mittee,  are  wanting  to  give  that  state  a  system  of  common  schools.  Ohi% 
has  np wards  of  100,000  children  destitute  of  instruction.  Indiana  is  es- 
timated to  contain  80,000  adults  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Illinois 
has,  perhaps,  50,000.  Added  to  this  mass  of  mind  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion, there  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  adult  population  wholly  unedu- 
isaied. 

CoLi.EeE  OF  New  Jebsst. 

8inse  the  first  article  in  this  number  went  to  press,  we  hear  that  efforts 
have  recently  been  made  in  beiialf  of  this  institution.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Presbyterian,  of  Philadelphia,  that  $1500  have  been  raised  in  Morristown 
alone,  fbr  its  benefit.  The  institution,  it  is  said,  is  to  undergo  great  alter* 
ations^  and  to  have  a  new  and  splendid  Library. 

Edoebill  Schooi.  for  Bots. 

We  have  received  fi*om  Mr.  £.  C.  Wines,  Principal  of  the  EdgehiR 
School  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  a  pamphlet  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  course  of  study  and  principles  of  instruction  In  that  school;  of  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  give  a.  more  extended  account  than  our  present 
limits  permit. 

The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  are  arranged  under  the  ft>llowtng  heads: 
— 1.  Preliminary  Statements.  2.  Proceedings  of  a  Day.  a  Teachers — 
Classes— Examinations.  4.  General  Description  of  the  Course  of  Study 
and  Instruction.  5.  Tabulai:  view  of  th^  Course,  Ate.  6.  General  Prin- 
ciples Qf  Instruction  in  the  Classes.  7.  Explanation  of  < Marks'  and 
form  of  Monthly  Report.    8.  General  Remarks. 

Under  the  third  head,  we  find  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  tho 
permanency  of  teachers.  We  wish  they  could  be  read  and  appreciated 
Jby  evei^  parant  in  our  country. 

*  The  grand  diflculty  with  which  this  School  has  hitherto  had  to  con- 
tMid,  and  the  fundamental  defect  of  nearly  all  our  lower  institutions^  id 
4he  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Teaching  is  not  a  profession,  but  a 
«tepping*8tone  to  something  else.  A  proportion  equal,  at  least,  to  four- 
fiilhs,  and,  probably,  greatly  beyond  that,  of  all  the  dasslcai  instruction 
in  the  countiy,  is  given  by  young  gentlemen  just  out  of  eollege,  who  eq- 
^ge,  fbr  the  most  part,  reluctantly,  in  the  busiiieis,  ai^  only  for  a  periofi 
barely  sufiicient  to  procure  the  oieana  either  of  graying  expense 
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•IrMdy  ioemred  in  ilMir^WD  educatioDy  or  of  |it<OMeatiiig  prolenioiMl 
itudiefl. 

*That  there  fnay  be  good  Bchoots  under  soch  a  syetein,  wearenot  pro- 
|Mred  altogether  to  deny ;  but  the  evils  of  the  system  miist  be  incalcola* 
ble.  iDezperience,  disgu^,  a  morbid  anxiety  and  feverish  anticipation  of 
release  from  what  is  regarded  as  a  foathsome  and  oneroas  thialdonii 
-want  of  interest  in  the  pufiiM's  progress,  and  an  entire  absence  of  pro^ 
feaalontA  pride — these  are  its  legitimate  and  necessary  frnits,  so  far  aa  in- 
structors are  concerned.  Its  efiects  upon  the  moral  character  and  intei* 
lectual  development  of  our  youth,  and  upon  the  general  scholarship  of 
the  country,  cannot  but  be  disastrous  and  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 

*  Whether  an  adequate  remedy  can  be  provided,  that  is,  whether  perma- 
nency can  be  secured  in  the  instruction  of  our  preparatory  schools^  and 
teaching  thus  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  decide.  Our  polnical  institutions,  our  social  states 
and  still  more,  the  lust  of  wealth,  the  phrenzy  of  enterprize,  and  the 
leaven  of  excitement,  which  has  diilbsed  itaelf  throughout  the  entira 
mass  of  the  community,  seem  to  be  against  it  Still  we  do  not  entirely 
despoiMk  The  hope  yet  lingere  that  the  evil  is  not  quite  ineuraUa.  At 
all  events,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  throw  bis  influence  iota 
the  right  scale. 

'  To  this  end,  the  present  Prineipal  of  the  Edgehill  School  has  aimed, 
ever  since  he  became  connected  with  it,  to  employ  a  corps  of  able,  expe* 
rienced,  and  permanent  assistants ;  and  he  now  has  the  hapfriness  to  aiii- 
nouiice,  that  he  has  every  reason  to  believe,  that  he  has  at  length  sue- 
ceeded  in  his  ofiject.  The  gentlemen,  at  present  associated  witb  him, 
are  devoted  to  teaching  for  life.' 

Schools  amoao  thb  Hottentots. 

We  presented  a  few  Acts  on  this  subject,  in  our  last  volume.  Inform*- 
tioD  highly  interesting  and  of  a  very  recent  date,  enables  us  to  add  the 
following  items  respecting  the  Hottentot  schools  in  South  AfKcs. 

At  Gnadentbal,  130  miles  eastward  of  Cape  Town,  there  are  three 
■efaools;  one  for  boys,  one  for  gwto,  and  another  for  infants  y  inchiding  in 
the  whole  839  pupils.  The  hifant  school  contains  130,  and  is  repiesented 
as  prosperous.  In  the  locations  on  the  Kat  river  are  eleven  schools,  en»- 
bracing  550  children,  conducted  by  Hottentot  teachers.  The  children 
can  read  and  write,  and  some  of  them  are  learning  the  English  language. 
At  Enon  is  a  girls'  school  of  W  scholars,  doing  very  well ;  and  an  infem 
'school  m  preparation.  There  is  also  an  infant  school  at  Elim,  near  Oipe 
Atguilla. '  Thei>e  are  two  EngTmh  free  schools  in  Cape  'IV>wn.p-In  short, 
th^i>e  are  fn  Cape  Town,  and  vartoua  other  places  within  the  distance  of 
600  or  700  miles  around,  no  less  than  94  achoola,  embracing  1400  eiiil* 
^dmi ;  and  they  bave  all  been  established  since  1833. 
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The  progrenof  the  Hottentot  children,  especially  in  the  infant  schoob^ 
la  aaid  to  be  respectable.  The  following  remarks  respecting  the  school 
at  Elinri,  from  the  letter  of  a  missionary,  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  alL 

'Some  of  the  best  scholars  read  in  the  New  Testament:  some  spell 
well :  a  year  ago,  not  one  of  them  knew  a  single  letter.  They  are  particu- 
larly pleased  when  I  relate  to  them  parts  of  sacred  history  by  questions 
and  answers,  which  the  older  children  readily  learn.  They  have  lost 
that  timid,  sulky  disposition,  natural  to  the  Hottentot,  and  exchanged  iC 
for  open-hearted n ess  and  friendliness.  When  we  meet  them  in  the 
streets,  they  like  to  speak  of  what  they  have  learned ;  and  everywhere 
you  hear  them  singing  hymns.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  surprised  at  the 
answers  given  by  the  children.' 


Children  in  Liberia.  V^   i 


We  learn  that  213  children  in  this  colony  are  now  receiving  instnictioa 
by  the  bounty  and  charity  of  their  friends  in  America.  Of  these  chii* 
dren,  141  are  supported  by  aasociations  of  ladies  in  Philadelphia  and  .^ 

Richmond,  and  73  by  the  funds  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  ^^^"^ 

A  Latin  Lesson.  ^^    v 

I  think  I  can  elaim  the  right  of  having  invtnUd  the  following  method 
of  showing  the  construction  of  the  Latin,  (and  it  may  in  the  same  way 
be  applied  to  any  other  language,)  which,  I  should  think,  would  be  a  .,.^-^-— --'^ 
useful  one.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  specimen  given,  in  distin- 
guishing by  a  different^Qrpe  tb  variailU  portions  of  each  word,  and  also, 
in  the  same  way  rendering  apparent  those  distinctions  in  the  English 
translation  which  correspond  to,  and  are  re|>re8ented  by  the  exhibited 
Yariations  of  declension  and  corrugation  in  the  Latin.  The  unvaried 
words  themselves  are  also  given  by  the  aide  of  the  exercises,  and  should 
be  committed  to  memory.  It  is  intended  by  this  method  to  dispense 
with  the  learning  of  tables  of  declension  and  conjugation,  and  to  begio 
with  the  study  of  words  immediately,  both  isolated  and  in  connection.  j 

The  followin    is  a  specimen  of  the  method  referred  to.  C.  "^ 

rm&ra,  a  shadow.  ?u„br«cadun<.    The  shadow*  fall. 
Cadertt  to  fall.        \ 

Venire^  to  come.    Veni«  Rex.    The  King  come*. 

Besrertf  to  rule.    Tu  regif.    Thou  rules*.  j^ 

JWgwf,  to  shine.    Fulgf&erf  luna.    The  moon  f«w  shinmg. 
Jigitarej  to  agitate.    Agitafur  pinus.    The  pine  w  agitate^/. 
Z>are,  to  give.     Fito,life.    Deus  dirf  vita«.    God  gives  life. 
Domus  Dei.    The  bouse  qf  God* 

^omo,man.    Qtt*» '^'^o"- J  Homines  quet  video.    Theme»who«/see. 
Fw/ere,  to  see.  J  ^ 

p^  ^*'**dLi^*"°*P*^^*''    The  peacock's  feathers. 
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Besides  the  sutiooarj  or  fixed  country  schools  in  Sweden,  there  ftfe 
also,  in  some  dwtrictSi  ambplatort  school-masters,  who  proceed  from  0119 
district  to  another,  remaining  a  certain  time  in  each  station,  in  order  to 
instruct  the  children  of  that  particular  neighborhood.  They  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  vocation,  as  well  as  approved  of  by  the  curate  of  the  parish* 

This  method  of  teaching  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  younger 
children—such  as  are  found  in  the  parish  and  elementary  schools — but  it 
employed,  also,  in  some  of  the  gymnasia,  or  higher  schools ;  that  is  in  a 
particular  manner ;  one  teacher  going  through  all  the  classes  of  a  singto 
estabVahment,  and  teaching,  in  them  all,  on  his  own  ftvorite  subjects. 
Thf  ambulatory  method  is  said  to  have  been  found  more  efiScient  than 
tk^  instruction  given  by  teachers  within  their  own  classes.  Such  is  the 
general  confidence  in  it,  thai  books  have  already  been  prepared  ibr  in- 
flCniction  on  this  system  in  ail  the  higher  schools. 

Ambulatory  or  circulating  schools  aro  snquestionably  well  adapted  t» 
the  wants  of  oqr  southern  and  a  part  of  our  western  United  States'  pop- 
ulation, as  was  insisted  a  year  or  two  since ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  it 
has  not  oftener  been  applied,  where  there  is  nearly  an  impossibility  of 
phtaining  schools  of  a  more  permanent  character. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  in  this  place,  that  the  system  of  mu- 
tual instruction  is  very  popular  in  Sweden.  Last  year  nearly  90,000 
children  were  instructed  on  this  system.  There  is  a  seminary  at  Stock- 
holm for  the  instruction  of  teachers  for  monitorial  schools,  containing  at 
the  last  accounts,  240  students.  This  seminary  has  furnished,  in  a  stDgh 
.  year,  from  20  to  30  teachers.  Education  In  evidently  looking  op  in  Swe- 
den ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  even  now  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand 
who  does  not  know  ho  w  to  read.  We  wish  this  could  be  said,  with  truth, 
of  the  United  States. 
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APPROVED    SCHOOL    BOOK, 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES   IN    ENGLISH    COMPOSITION.    By  R.  G. 

Parker,  A.  AL,  Principal  of  ihe  Franklin  Gramnuir  ScIkjoI,  HoriUn,  12th  stereo- 
type edition.     Price,  neaily  hound,  31  rf-ni^.     The  Auth«»r,  deHirofts  of  rendering 
this  work  niore  worihy  of  the  favor  it  has  received,  has  made  aonie  addition* 
which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  using  any  ahridged  treatise  c''  *"' 
cooneciion  with  it.  ^ 

ExtMcl  from  the  Preface. 
Two  great  oh<:tikc1es  beset  the  pupil  in  lii»  first  attempts  at  oompi 
difficuhy  of  obtaining  ideas,  or  learning  to  think ;  the  second  is  0 
properly  when  oht.iined.     In  ihi^  volume  the  author  has  endeavored  ■ 
to  the  pupil  in  overcoming  these  ditficulties.     Tne  simplicity  of  • 
requires  no  labored  expUnnlion.     The  first  exernise  or  lesson  consi  ' 
word,  or  a  number  of  word**,  and  instead  of  asking  for  a  detinition  o 
use  lliefn  ir»  a  sentence  or  an  idea  bf  his  own.     From  this  single  ei  . 
tlirough  a  serio"?  of  Lessons  in  easy  and  regular  procersion,  from  (   • 
the  most  diHicuU  practice.     If,  on  the  first  inspection,  any  of  the  L-    - 
the  author  respectfully  requests  the  tesfs  of  trial  and  experieil^e  b«  r  •• 
They  havo  been  performed,  and  the  Mxicls  of  some  of  those  app.. 
were  written  by  the  pupilj<  in  the  school  of  which  he  has  the  chai: 


'he  first  is  the 

pressing  theift 

ofTie  assistance 

here  proposed, 

ing  \\y£  pupil  a 

squiring  him  to 

•  J, is  led  onward 

,  St   principles  to 

,  )ear  too  difiicult, 

are  condemned. 

be  niost  difficult 


V  •' 


f  be  stated,  that  it 
dable  notices  from 


U— * 


As  evidence  in  favor  of  the  merit  and  utility  of  this  work,  the 
has  been  republished  and  stereotyped  in  England,  and  receivec'  • 
the  pubii    journals. 

Extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  last  London  e.l 

A  third  edition  of  this  little  work  h.iving  been  called  for  wit"  • 
is  no  srn.ill  testimony  of  Un   utility,  both  as  a  guide   to  the  Teach-. • .  .  •  i 

in  one  of  the  most  difficult,  thouj;h  moit  important  departments  »: 

From  the  London  Journal  of  Education.  ^  ^ 

The  de-ijcn  of  this  work  is  uncxceptionably  good.     By  a  series  of  progressive  exercised  *\i\ 
scholar  is  conducted  from  the  formation  of  easy  sentences  to  the  more  difficult  and  cr         % 
arrangement  of  words  and  ideas.     He  is,  step  by  step,  initiated  into  the  Rhetorical  - 
of  the  l.irmuaie,  and  f^rni^hed   with  directions  and  mo<lels  of   analyzing,  cla*''  • 

writing  down  his  thoughts  in  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  manner. 

The  following  Recommendations,  exhibiting  the  character  of  the  work  wished 

Teachers,  are  selected  from  a  large  number  in  possession  of  the  Publ* 

From  Mr.  Walker,  Principal  of  the  Elliot  Scho* 
By  such  a  work,  all  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  ii  *•'.'•  ftas  to  encounter 
in  his  first  attempts  to  write,  are  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and  ht  ■  .cd  on  progresfively 
in  a  methadical  and  philosophical  manner,  till  he  can  express  his  ideas  on  any  subject,  which 
circumstances  or  occasion  may  require,  not  only  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  accuiacy» 
but  even  with  elegance  and  propriety.  An  elementary  treatise  on  composition,  like  the  one 
before  me,  is  cert.iinly  much  wanted  at  the  pie^ent  day.  I  think  this  work  will  have  an 
extensive  circulation;  and  1  hope  the  time  is  not  dist.mt  when  this  branch  of  education, 
hitherto  much  neglected,  will  receive  that  attention  which  in  some  degree  its  importance 
demands.  \ 

From  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Bowdoin  College. 
I  have  examined  *  Progressive  E^xercises  in  English  Composition'— by  R.  G.  Parker, 
with  some  care,  and  hesitate  not  to  express  an  opinion  that  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  wh'ch  it  is  <lesigned.  It  is  well  fitted  to  c.ill  into  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupil,  te 
acquaint  him  with  the  more  ituportant  piinciples  and  rules  of  Rhetoric,  and  to  guide  and  aid 
his  first  attempts  in  the  difficult  work  of  composition. 

From  W.  R.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Having  often  felt  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  its  simple  elements  the  art  of  compoaifiom 
anil  hiiviug  been  compelled,  from  the  want  of  regular  treatises,  to  employ  graduated  exercises 
expre-sly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  anif  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  contained  in  yoc . 
treatise,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  their  utility,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recomuieo 
them  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

The  snmn  author  has  iti  progress,  a  Second  Part,  or  Sequel  to  the  above  popr 
lar  work,  and  will  be  puhlished  soon. 
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